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THE EOMAN CURIA. 



SHREWD Isaac Barrow long ago remarked of the government of 
the Church, that " political unity doth not well accord with the 
nature and genius of the evangelical dispensation." Supposing the 
management of the Church to he committed to an ecclesiastical 
monarch, it must become a worldly kingdom, supported by the 
same means and engines, the same methods and arts, whereby secular 
governments are maintained. It must have its pomp and phantastry, 
its tributes and taxes, its coercive authority, its guards to preserve 
its safety and authority, ita wars of self-defence or self-interest, its 
subtleties and politic artifices, and (he concludes) it must " erect 
judicatories and decide causes with formality of legal process; 
whence tedious suits, crafty pleadings, quirks of law and petti- 
foggeries, fees and charges, extortion and barretry, will necessarily 
creep in." 

And all these things, he says, have been actually realized in the 
^Papacy. The Bishop of Rome has become a monarch in external 
splendour surpassing all worldly princes, crowned with a triple 
crown ; he assumes the most haughty titles ; he has such outward 
respect paid him as is claimed by no secular prince ; be has a court 
and a train of courtiers ; he is " encompassed with armed guards, 
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Switjsers ;" he has a great revenue, and many nations of Christendom 
groan under bis imposts ; he has raised numberless wars and com* 
motions, and uses " depth of policy " to advance his designs , ho has 
enacted volumes of laws and decrees ; and " he draweth grist from 
all parts to his courts of judgment, wherein all formalties of suspense, 
all the tricks of squeezing money, &c., are practised, to the great 
trouble and charge of parties concerned."* 

The picture which Burrow draws, which is not altogether a 
pleasant one, is probably not an unfair representation of the state of 
things in his own titue ; the accumidation of boards and offices about 
the central power of Koman Catholicism was even then a serious 
evil, and it is an e\al which has not diminished with time, but rather 
increased with the extension of the Roman Church, and the constant 
tendency to centralization. This complex system, which has grown 
up about the Pope for the transaction of the multifarious business 
which flows in upon the Holy See, is called the Roman " Curia." 
Strictly the term only applies to the machinery which serves for the 
business of the Primacy of the Holy Father; but in a wider sense it 
designates the whole mass of officials and commissions forming the 
judicial and administrative organization of tlie Papacy, in whatever 
capacity. For, in truth, the ecclesiastical and the political adminis- 
tration of the Pope are so intertw4ned, and the different branches of 
the ecclesiastical administration so overlap each other, that it is 
impossible to describe the Papal Government in one aspect without 
involving some consideration of the whole. The curial organization 
has to provide for the Papal administration of a diocese, a province, 
a temporal sovereignty, and the primacy of so much of the Church 
as acknowledges the spiritual sway of Rome ; for the Pope has 
become, in the course of centuries, a highly composite person. He 
is, in the first place, Prince-Bishop of Rome, — that is, not merely 
Bishop of liome in respect of spiritual jurisdiction, but also, in right 
of his bishopric, sovereign of a certain territory, the States of the 
Church ; ho is archbishop of a province containing six sees ; lastly, 
he is Primate of the whole of the Roman Church. Now the organi- 
zations which serve his llotiiicss in his several capacities have not 
been formed deliberately, and by one presiding intelligence, with a 
view to the harmonious working of the whole ; they have grown up 
imder the force of circumstances, and consist of a great number of 
courts and offices, formed or developed to meet particular circum- 
stances. Here an ecclesiastical official has acquired the management 
of a branch of the temporal sovereignty ; there a secretarj' of state has 
encroached on the spiritual concerns of the Primacy ; here a tribunal, 
intended for the world, has shrunk to the dimensions of a Roman 
• Barrow on " The Unity of the Church," c. viii. c. 7. 
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court of law ; there what was originally an institution of the 
hishopric has developed into an important oflBce of the Primacy. 
In short, in order to give any conception of the Roman Curia proper, 
the administration of the Primacy, it is necessary to attempt some 
brief account of the system of Roman administration generally.' 

The nucleus of all this organization, which serves the Pope in 
his various capacities, is the system which, in the first instance, was 
formed about him as Bishop of Rome. The Presbytery, which in 
early times surrounded the bishop, formed a council not merely for 
purely diocesan business, but for the conduct of matters connected 
with the Primacy. Matters not of the first importance the Pope 
transacted privately, " in capella," with the help of his chaplains, 
who ultimately formed the " Rota." The business of the Papal 
Chancery, in the drafting of the necessary documents, was managed 
by notaries under the control of a " Primicerius." This state of 
things existed at the beginning of the eighth century, and of the 
manner in which the business of the Roman Court was then transacted 
we have a monument in the " Liber Diurnus Pontiticum Romanoruin,"t 
the Day-book of the Roman Popes ; a collection of the " common 
forms " at that time in use in the Papal Chancery. Here we find, for 
instance, the proper formula for beginning and concluding letters to 
emperors and other exalted persons ; forms used in the election of 
popes, and in the bestowal of the Pallium ; commissions to bishops, 
and the like. The date of this book is not later than 752, for forms 
of address to Exarchs J are inserted, which would not have been the 
case after the capture of Ravenna by Astolph in that year. 

The organization of the bishopric of Rome has gone through much 
the same process of development as that of other ancient sees ; that 
is, the two principal members of the presbytery, the archdeacon and 
the archpresbyter, have acquired an independent status, while the 
presbytery has become mainly an electoral chapter, with co-ordinate 
power in certain matters. This presbyterj' is in Rome called the 
College of Cardinals ("collegium ineardinatorum," or "cardinalium "), 
a name once common to many ancient chapters, first limited to that 
of Romo by Pius V. The archdeacon, who even in the " Liber 
Diurnus " appears as the most powerful official of the Presbytery, has 
developed into the Cardinal-Camerlengo, or Chamberlain, and has 
acquired the control of finance and the administration of justice in 

• The aiithoritii>3 for the sUtementa which follow are, an Esaay on " The Roman 
Cnris," by Dr. 0, Mejer, in Jacobaon and Richtcr's Ztitiehrift filr dm Sttht uud ilU 
J\Utik dir Kirckt, No*. I and 2 ; the article " Corie," by the same author, in Haraog'a 
Renl-Eiwyelo}iddie (iii. 204, flf) ; and the article "Cuna Bouuma " in the Freiburg 
Kirchfiiltxiron (Roman Catholic), ii. 9H, ff. 

t Reprinted in Migne'a littrolmfia, torn. 105. 

I Liitr Hiunuu, cap. i. tit. iv. 
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the bishopric; his subordinates are the Vice-Camerlengo, or 
Governor, for the criraiuul jurisdiction ; for the civil jurisdiction, the 
" Auditor CuiueriE ; " for finance, the Treasurer. 

The ancient office of archpresbyter appears to have been merged 
in that of the Pope's Vicar-General in diocesan matters, now called 
the Cardinal- Vicar; who became the representative of the Pope in 
matters relating to his own diocese, and, in fact, the acting Bishop 
of Rome, except that he does not collate to benefices nor exercise 
the " Power of the Keys." lie is assisted by the vicegerent, who 
is always a bishop, and by several other officials. 

In the exercise of the power of " binding and loosing," the Pope, 
like other bisihopw, is assisted by a Penitentiary, who in Rome is a 
cardinal, and who holds the same position in reference to the affairs 
of the Primacy that he does in reference to the diocese of Rome. 

The archdiocese of Rome includes the six " suburbicarian " sees : 
1. t)stia and Velletri; 2. Porto, 8. Rufiua, Civita Vecchia ; 3. 
Palestrina ; 4. Frascati ; 6. Sabina ; 6. Albano. As, however, the 
bishops of these places are cardinals, and the sees are practically 
administered from Rome, while the Pope has a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, the Cardinal-Vicar has most of the business of the province in 
his Lands, and the archbishopric has no independent administrative 
machinery. 

The States of the Church were in the first instance a domain or 
estate ; and the tcmjionil government of the Pope consisted simply of 
the stewardship and liuancial administration of the " Patrimony," — 
saving the rights of the nobles, — and the government of the city of 
Rome, when its ancient freedom and independence were infringed 
upon. This state of things was not clianged by the acquisition of the 
" Legations ; " for these provinces retained, by express stipulation, 
considerable independence, and the Pope contented himself with 
sending a clerical representative, " a Legate," to take the liighest 
place in the government and transmit the revenues of the subject 
territory to Rome, while the old powers of the nobles, the several 
cities, and the monasteries, remained unchanged. In consequence 
of this domain aspect of the States of the Church, the Cardinal- 
Camerlcngo exercised the principal piwer in relation to them, as 
Minister for I louie Affairs and for Finance. The dignity of his position 
was increased by the respect paid him as representative of the College 
of Cardinals in its governing capacity ; he was, indeed, regarded 
rather as minister of the autocratic college, than of the Pope. But as 
the Pope came to be more and more a sovereign prince, a rival power 
"was createil, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, who was 
emijhatieally tlie minister of the ]\>pe himself. This official, at tirst 
generally a member of the Papal i'amily, was originally called the 
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Cardinal-Nephew, or, if not a blood-relation, the Cardinal-Patron ; 
afterwards the Cardinal-Secretary. lie was, in the first instance, a kind 
of cabinet-minister, or personal adviser of the Pope. He attended to 
the administration of all those powers over the States of the Church 
which the Pope still possessed personally, independently of tho 
Curdiiiul-Camerlengo. The bounds that separated the jurisdiction of 
tho secretary from thai of the camerlengo were vague and ill-defined, 
and the former, supported by the Pope, constantly encroached on the 
proriiico of the latter. The secretary had tho immediate control of 
the legates and the Papal troops, and was the medium by which 
the nobles and the several independent corporations in the States 
approached their sovereign. lie was from the first the sole Minister 
for Foreign Afiairs, and that in ecclesiastical as well as purely political 
transactions ; from which circumstance, and from his constant 
personal intercourse with (ho Pope, he exercised a highly important 
influence on the conduct of the Primacy. The business passing 
through the hands of the Cardinal-Secretary increased so considerably 
after 181;") that in iMJVi it was found necessary to divide the office; 
the Cardinal-Secretary became the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs, and a Secretary of State for Home Aifairs was appointed, wlio 
is, however, in all respects, subordinate to the representative of the 
old Cardinal-Secretary. The Foreign- Secretary is naturally tho best 
known in foreign countries of all the Roman officials, and many, 
who would recognise no other name in the Roman Government, arts 
familiar with that of Antonelli. 

Tho " Rota Roraana," the highest court of justice in Rome, was 
constituted by John XXI I. in the year l.'J2(J, and more exactly 
|reglllated by Sixtua IV. and Benedict XIV. It is doubtful whence 
its name was derived ; whether from the round form of the calendar 
which regulated its sittings, or from the judges sitting in a circle. 
In the early days of its existence the Rota claimed to be a Court of 
Appeal from all Christendom. 

To draw up the immense mass of official documents necessary for a 
government of this kind the Papal Chancery (Cancellaria Apostolica) 
was formed out of the former College of Notaries ; and as the great 
number of rcserveil benefices created a new kind of official business, a 
branch of the Chancery — the Datary — was- entrusted with the 
registration of these matters ; it became, however, in practice, a con- 
sulting board on matters relating to benefices, and independent of the 
Chancery. 

For the assistance of the Pope in matters with which he dealt 
persoiuilly, a board was formed, called the "Signatura," from the fact 
that the rescripts which received the signature of the Pope himself 
passed under its supervision ; this was again divided into two branches, 
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Hm "ngnatura gratiee," which dealt with Bpiritual matters; and the 
"signntnra juBlitiw," which dealt with the administration of justice. 

Neglecting the more political offices, ut the time of the Council of 
Trent the principal branches of the Curia were : — 1. The College of 
Cardinals assembled in Consistory ; 2. The two Signatures ; 3, The 
Penitentiary ; 4. The Rota ; 5. The Dutary. For the despatch of 
the documentary business connected with the Consistory and the 
Signatures, the Chancery serve<l ; for less formal documents, the 
Bccretariat of the Breves, originally intended to conduct the private 
correspondence of the Pope. The documents of the Penitentiary, Rota, 
and Datary were drawn up by their own officials. The provinces of tho 
several boards and offices were distributed as follows : — All business 
involving dogmatic and liturgical considerations, and all business 
respecting the States of the Church and the relations between Church 
and State, came before the Consistory ; as did also the nomination of 
bishops and the bestowal of certain benefices (bencjicia coiiHiHioria/ia), 
The power of " binding and loosing," indulgences, di.spensations iu 
matrimonial cases, &c., came before the Penitentiary. The " Siguatura 
6ratiffi " attended to all those indulgences or dispensations which the 
Pope chose to confer in person, and to the bestowal of benefices which 
were not claimed by the Consistory or the Datarj'. The province of 
the Secretariat of Breves was not precisely defined. The Rota claimed 
an appellate jurisdiction from tho whole of Christendom; and the 
*' Signatura Justitiee " was the ecclesiastical court of the Primate of 
Christendom, whoso jurisdiction, however, was limited by the special 
agreements made in many cases with particular countries, in virtue of 
which he was bound to name jut/iccs in partibiis, instead of bringing 
cases before this tribunal. 

Of these boards the " Signatura GratifE " has ceased to exist, and 
its business has devolved, partly on the Datary, partly on the Secre- 
tariat of Breves, partly on the Cardinal-Secretary. The Rota and 
the " Signatura Justitia; " have become mere offices of the Roman 
State, though, in the case of the Rota, the Curia declines to acknow- 
ledge the fact, and continues to assert its universal jurisdiction, 
regarding the actual state of things as the efTect of temporary 
pressure. The present constitution of the Rota rests mainly on a 
"motu proprio" of Gregory XVI. of November 10, 1838. It is 
divided into two colleges or senates, of which the one, the court of 
" Second Instance," receives appeals in civil suits from the tribunals 
of Rome and its dependencies ; tho other, the court of " Third 
Instance," has a still higher appellate jurisdiction, receiving appeals 
even from the other branch of the Rota itself, as well us from the 
subordinate tribunals in matters which involve spiritual as well as 
civil considerations. The Rota consists of twelve members (Auditores 
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Rotffl), prelates, each of whom is assisted by a professional jurist. 
The senior in office is the dean, and presides at sittings of the full 
court. Each of the senates must consist of at least five judges. As 
the decisions of the Rota form a large portion of the Roman common 
law, they are reported and published annually. 

The Penitentiary, the Datary, the Secretariat of Breves, and the 
Chancery still subsist. The head of each of these offices is a cardinal, 
who has a deputy and a considerable official staff under him. The 
office of Cardiuul-yecretary of the Breves has in the present century 
generally been joined with that of the Cardinal-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. The office of the latter includes, among other 
officials, three prelates, who are respectively secretaries of the cj-pher, 
of Latin letters, and " ad principes : " the business of the first is the 
cyphering and decyphering of despatches ; of the second, the corre- 
spondence with bishops and chapters ; of the third, the correspondence 
with princes. 

These various boards and offices belonging to the mixed temporal 
and spiritual office of the Pope form, however, but a small portion 
of the Curia ; a large portion of the business of the Papal Court is 
transacted by various perpetual commissions or " congregations," 
composed Jbr the most part of cardinals. Many of these were first 
constituted by the organizing ability of Sixtus V. (1685 — 1590) ; 
but one of the most important, the Inquisition, is older than his time, 
and the Propaganda is later. The principal of these congregations 
require further notice. 

The whole body of cardinals, sitting together, forms, as already 
mentioned, the Consistory. This is the Pope's council in all cases 
of the highest moment (" causse majores, consistoriales "), especially 
in cases relating to the rights and proceedings of bishops (" causfB 
episcopales"). Such matters as organic changes in the arrangements 
of bishoprics, confirmation of the statutes of chapters, the exercise of 
the Papal prerogatives in respect of the appointment and resignation 
of bishops, administrators, and coadjutors, and the like, come before 
the Consistory, 

The business of the Committee of Cardinals, called the "Consis- 
torial Congregation," the prefect of which is the Pope himself, is 
theoretically simply to prepare the business to be" transacted in 
the full sitting of the College of Cardinals ; but it has in practice 
so extended its power that the only business of the Consistory 
is to ratify and solemnly promulgate the conclusions already arrived 
at by the Consistorial Congregation. 

The " Congregatio Concilii " was originated by Pius IV. in 15t)4 
as an authorized interpreter of the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and received a further development from Sixtus V, As the doctrine 
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and diflcipUne of the modern Roman Church rest to a great extent 
on the decrees of Trent, the province of this congregation is very 
extensive. As, for instance, the Council dealt with cases of matri- 
mony and divorce, tlie declaration of what constitutes nullity and 
validity of marriage belongs to this board; as also, for the same 
reason, (he declanition of the necessary conditions for the validity of 
holy orders. 

Another very extensive class of questions comes before the " Con- 
gregation on Mutters connecte<l with Bishops and Regulars" (del 
Vescovi c Regolari), which dtuls with various matters relating to 
bishops and religious orders. There is besides a " Congregation of 
the Examination of Ilishops" (dell' Eaame), which has jurisdiction 
over the Italian bishops, and is divided into two branches — that of 
'theologj' and that of canon law. A kindred congregation — that of 
Rites — undertakes the preparatory investigation for the solemn 
beatification and canonization of saints, and has an independent 
jurisdiction in matters relating to divine worship. Besides these, the 
Congregation for " Extraordinary Affairs Ecclesiastical," presided 
over by the Pope himself or the Cardinal-Secretary of State, is 
summonetl whenever ecclesiastical cases come up for decision by 
the Holy See which for some reason it is not thought proper to 
entrust to any of the forenamed boards. 

The general constitution of these various congregations is of the 
same kind. They include a president, the cardinal-prefect, named 
by the Pojje, unless the Pope is himself prefect ; a secretary, who is 
a prelate ; and certain " consultors." Cases of small impurlance are 
despatched by the prefect and secretary alone ; on more important 
matters a statement is made by a reporter (pon'ente) appointed for 
the purpose, upon which each nu'mber of the congregation, who is 
.already informed of the matter in dispute by a printed schedule of 
" facts and reasons," and allowed to inspect the documents in the 
case, may opjwse. The conclusion in many cases requires the 
approval of the Pope before promulgation. 

But the congregations which, of all branches of Roman organiza- 
tion, ore best known, by name at least, to the world at large, are 
still to be mentioned — theso are the congregations of the Inquisition, 
the Index, and " De Propagujidii Fide." 

The " Congregation of the Roman and Universal Inquisition," or 
" of the Holy Office," was established by Paul III. in the year 1542, 
and developed by Pius IV., Pius V., and still more by Sixtus V. in 
1588. It consists of twelve cardinals, a secretary, and twenty-four 
" consultors," professed theologians, who have place and vote at the 
board. Tlie prefect is the Pope himself. There is a standing *' Com- 
mittee of Instruction " to prepare the business for the congregation, 
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consisting of a commissary and two " compagni " or colleagues ; an 
" assessor," who is consulted on questions which involve the civil 
law ; an accountant-general (depoHiloritm), a public prosecutor (pro- 
moter Jkcaiui), an official counsel for the defence {dij'ensor reorum), 
and a notary-public. The old connexion of the Dominicans with 
the Inquisition is indicated in the fact that the commissary and his 
two " compagni " are always Dominicans, while the General of this 
Order and the Master of the Papal Palace, who is always a Domini- 
can, are « officio consultors ; and the sittings of the Board of 
Instruction are held in the Dominican convent at S. Maria sopra 
Minerva. Two, or sometimes three, regular meetings are held 
weekly. At the first, under the direction of the assessor, reports are 
made and discussions held by the consultoi-s alone on the matters 
before them ; at the second, or principal sitting, all the members are 
present, and a decision is come to ; or, if necessary, in a third sitting 
the Iloly P'atlier gives hia own decision. As the sittings are pretty 
regularly held, it is presumed that the Inquisition still finds con- 
siderable occupation. 

To this congregation is entrusted the task of counteracting, or at 
any rate of punishing, all doctrinal errors and their consequences. 
From this it follows that evi-ry statement of false doctrine, docu- 
mentary or oral ; all abuse of the >Sacraments ; all dispensations in 
cases of marriage between persons of differing creeds ; all breaches 
of discipline by the clergy which involve erroneous doctrine, such as 
abuse of the confessional ; and many others, come under its cogni- 
zance. This once dreaded tribunal now employs its principal energy 
on the Roman clergy, with whom, in dogmatics, it deals strictly 
enough ; elsewhere it is, from obvious causes, shorn of much of its 
power. 

In close connexion with the Inquisition stands the " Congregation 
of the Index," which, though of independent origin, may be regarded 
as that branch of the Inquisition which takes charge of literature ; 
it takes the oversight, however, of public morality as well as dogmatic 
theology. It originated with the Council of Trent, which, finding 
itself incompetent to deal with so extensive and varied a business as 
the ccnsortihip of books, committed the task of organizing a censor- 
ship to the Pope,* in consequence of which Pius IV., in the con- 
stitution " Dominici gregis" (March 24, 1564), published ten rules 
relating to prohibited books, and annexed a schedule of bix>ks already 
prolilbited. These rules were augmented and explained by Clement 
VIII., Sixtus v., and Alexander VII., and afterwards subjected to a 
thorough revision by Benedict XIV., whoso constitution " SoUicita 
ftc provida " (July 10, 1753) still regulates the constitution and the 
• See Cme. Tridtitt., Seas, xviii. and xxv. 
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proc oe dinga of the congregalion. It now consists of a cardinal-pre- 
fect, thirteen cardinals, forty consultors, and a secretary. Its manner 
of proceeding is as follows. In the first instance, the consultors are 
summoned by the secretary, and the matters in hand are referred to 
reporters, whose reports are printed with the utmost secrecy ; these 
printed reports are then delivered to the members of the congrega- 
tion and the consultors ; after this a second meeting of the consultors 
is summoned, and the several reports are discussed, when they are 
either passed in their integrity, or the reporter is ordered to modify 
his report in accordance with the sense of the majority. After this, 
the matters come before the congregation itself in full sitting, and 
the conclusion is laid by the prefect before the Pope for his confirma- 
tion. The confirmed decree is then drawn up in due form by the 
socretarj', and these decrees when collected form the famous " Index 
librorum prohibitorum." This index, which includes some of the 
noblest products of human thought, is (as Dr. Mejer remarks)* of 
very little importance outside the walls of Rome. Besides the Index 
of prohibited books, the Roman Church has also an Index of erpur- 
f/aied books — a list, that is, of books the use of which is permitted 
after certain passages have been expunged ; and an " Index librorum 
cxpurgandorum," that is, of books in which the necessary expurga- 
tion has not yet been made.f The denunciations of the Index, how- 
ever, wanting the support of the secular arm, are, for the most part, 
mere brniumfnlmen. 

The congregations already mentioned are portions of the organiza- 
tion for carrying on the government of the Roman Catholic Church 
in countries where the Roman Catholic is the recognised religion. 
In relation to countries where that Church is still in the position of 
a missionanj Church, most of the boards and offices already described 
are superseded by the congregation " I)e Propaganda Fide ;" so 
completely, indeed, does this supersede the ordinary administration, 
that in speaking of the Curial system, a distinction is commonly made 
between those provinces which are under the " Holy See," i.e., the 
Holy 8ee in its ordinary administration, and those which are under 
the Propaganda ; though the distinction is not in every case main- 
tained. 

The Propaganda was first constituted by Gregory XV. in 1622, 
and its privileges and revenues were considerably increaseel by his 
successor. Urban VIII. This congregation consists of twenty-five 
cardinals, of whom sixteen are resident in Rome ; one of these is 



• Ztilwhrift, p. 218. 

t See Mendhani'g " Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, exhibited in an account 
of her Banmatory Catalogues or Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory." London. 
1830. 
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prefect, and has a prelate as secretary ; another of the cardinals is 
prefect of the finance department. To these are added thirty 
considtors, five " concipienta " or draftsmen, two archivists, and a 
superintendent of finance.* All business comes first into the hands 
of the secretary, who despatches the less important matters by his 
own authority; the Secretary of the Propaganda is, in fact, one of 
the most powerful officials in Rome, and Ls generally a distinguished 
prelate. More important matters he brings before the prefect, and 
the two decide together. Doubtful cases they bring before a consultor, 
rarely a cardinal, to investigate, who reports to a sitting of the whole 
congregation called by the prefect, when a conclusion is arrived at. 
In cases in which the congregation doubta of its jnrisdiction, or 
thinks such a course fitting for any other reason, the prefect and 
secretary bring the business before the Pope in person, either at one 
of their regidar audiences, or at some other time ; for they have the 
entree at all times. 

This poweri'ul congregation is the link between the various 
missionary churches, whether in Europe or elsewhere, and their 
heud in Rome. It organizes and superintends the whole body of 
clergy who are called "missionaries" in all lands; not ruling them 
by strict and unbending laws, such as govern established Churches, 
but giving license here, and restraining there, according to the 
necessities of the several countries. Appointments, organization, 
dispensations, everything in short which such communities require 
from Rome, pass through the hands of t!ie Propaganda to the 
exclusion of other congregations. The countries under the regu- 
lation of the Propaganda ni-e superintended by Vicars Apostolic 
with episcopal consecration, who have, in many cases, in consequence 
of their remoteness from Rome, and the necessity for prompt action 
on the spot, more extensive authority than ordinary bishops. They 
stand theoretically in the same relation to the Pope as other bishops, 
but all their reports pass through the Propaganda. They are nomi- 
nated by the Propaganda, and not by the Consistorial Congre- 
gation, and this simply by a breve issuing from the Secretariat of 
the Propaganda, not by a bull ; moreover, they are liable to removal 
at pleasure {iid nutnm (unovihili'is) , and are, therefore, entirely in the 
power of their superiors. The well-remembered " Papal aggression" 
of 1851 was, in fact, the transference of England from the 
dominion of the Propigtmda to the ordinary administration of the 
See of Rome. 

Since the days of Urban VIII. the congregation has had under its 
control the College " de Propaganda Fide," which occupies a portion 
of the palace in which the business of the congregation ia transacted. 
• Mejer, in Ztittekrift, p. 223. 
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It has been enriched by gifts and bequests of popes, cardinals, and 
other benefactors, until it has become a very important foundation. 
A few years ago, though its revenues had been somewhat diminished 
since the French occupation of Rome, it had more than a hundred 
students from all quarters of the globe, who were preparing to 
become missionaries in their several countries.* There are in con- 
nection with the Propaganda also a library, rich in valuable works, 
especially in Oriental manuscripts ; a press, once in higher repute 
than it is at present, at which books are printed in foreign languages 
for the use of missionaries ; and a famous museum, formed for the 
most part of curiosities sent home by the various missions from all 
parts of the world ; it is particularly rich in objects of idolatrous 
worship. 

There are yet other minor brunches of Roman administration 
included under the wide-reaching term "Curia; "but the sketch 
here given will suffice to give some notion of the extent and com- 
plexity of the government machinery of the great central temporal- 
spiritual power of the Roman Church ; a complexity so great, and 
so embarrassed by the not infrequent concurrent jurisdiction of old 
and new oifices and boards, that a veteran curialist assured Dr. Mejcr,t 
that he could discern no principle at all in the manner of transacting 
business at Rome, but only custom and habit. 

The Roman Curia is, in fact, a vast aggregation of boards ; and it 
docs not require a reference to the proverbial soullessnesa of boards 
to see that such a system must carry with it much evil. It is at 
once a consequence of the centralizing tendency of the Roman policy, 
and a cause of its maintenance and extension ; the boards were 
created in consequence of the enormous nccunuilation of Papal 
business ; and now that they were created, they render it practically 
impossible for the Court and See of Rome to reliiiqui.sh any of its 
pretensions. Some of the best popes seem to have felt the same 
kind of horror for the system which popes had created that Franken- 
stein did for tlio monster to which ho had given life. 

One iminediat* and obvious effect of this excessively complicated 
and cumbrous system of the Roman Curia is the creation of a body 
of agents who are familiar with the intricacies of Roman practice, 
and whose assistance is in many cases absolutely necessary. The 
complaints of corruption, which were rife in the middle ages, when 
popes and cardinals alike required to be " persuaded " by the most 
tangible arguments, and men were ruined in procuring necessary 
bulls, are no longer heard ; but complaints of the costliness and 
slowness of proceedings at Rome are frequent ; the " dilatory sloth 
and tricks of Rome " are blamed in our time perhaps more reasonably 
• Schriidl, in KircMtnlexieoM, viii. S\a. f EerEOg,^iii. 208. 
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than tbey were by Henry VIII. Nor is personal influence unim- 
portant. Niebuhr complained* that in Rome everything was 
governed by pcr.sonal considerations ; that nothing could be done 
with the Datary unless by a minister for whom the officials had 
personal respect ; and even though it be true, that in many of the 
congregations the business is transacted so purely according to 
custom and precedent that its issue can be predicted, personal in- 
fluence is still needed to expedite its progress. 

And it certainly seems that, in some instances at least, personal 
influence may be used to the furtherance of injustice. In the case 
of our countryman, Mr. Ffoulkes, the Congregation of the Index, 
so far from promoting delays, seems to have leaped the barriers 
against hasty decisions which are provided by its own rules ; t in this 
case, at least, it has shown no undue attachment to formalities or 
" dilatory sloth." Perhaps the congregation does not consider 
Mr. Ffoulkes a " Catholic of good character," though, so far as I can 
see, his character both for learning and orthodoxy will bear favour- 
able comparison with that of some whose works are not in the Index ; 
but if he be a " Catholic of good character," the congregation has 
done him injustice in not proeee<ling according to the regulations of 
Benedict XIV., which are still theoretically binding upon it. But 
Mr. Ffoulkes has committed the great offence ; he has thought for 
himself; and this is an offence which the Curia is slow to forgive. 
It is so from the instinct of self-preservation ; it knows that its most 
deadly enemy is independence of thought. How it came to pass 
that a man so vigorous and independent as Mr. Ffoulkes, not " to 
the manner born," placed himself in the power of the Curia is hard 
to divine. 

Another disadvantageous effect of the curial system is to give far 
too great a preponderance to the Italian element in the Papal 
administration ; for the resident cardinals, who compose the several 
congregations, and the secretaries and other officials who practically 
transact most of the business, are, with rare exceptions, Italians, 
educated in Italian seminaries, accustomed for years to the RomBXi 
system, and knowing the outer world only by distant report. There 
is no lack of ability among them ; Italians have not lost their old repu- 
tation for subtlety and diplomatic keenness, and probably the College 
of Cardinals never contained more able men than it docs at present ; 
but the great Roman Catholic States, France and Austria, are very 
inadequately represented in the college, and still more in the resident 
body, of cardinals. It follows inevitably that the whole system is 
administered in an Italian spirit, not seldom to the grief and indig- 



• Qnotad by Mejer, Ztiltchrifl, 225. 

t Sco tho " Roman Index and its late Proceedings," p. 
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nation of really devoted Roman Catholics in other lands ; it does not 
need mach penetration to perceive how galling it must be to men 
like Dupanloup or Von Bollinger to feel tbeinselves, in the most 
important matters, almost powerless in the bunds of an undis- 
tinguished body of Roman officials. Hence the loudest and moat 
vehement complaints come from France and Germany ; from countries, 
that is, where national pride is still strong, and where ecclesiastics 
are still not seldom patriotic. And to this feeling of injured 
patriotism is added the not unfounded belief, that while in Germany, 
at least, the study of theology is still active and vigorous, in RonM 
it is almost dead, reduced to a mere unreflecting pursuit of the tradi- 
tions of the past.* There is no man at Rome probably competent to 
sit in judgment on such theologians as Von Dullinger or Ilefele, to 
say nothing of other distinguished names in the Cisalpine Church. 
The truth is, that wherever it was possible the Pope has insisted on 
theological training being given to candidates ibr the priesthood 
in episcopal semiuaries aloue.f while in Germany a large number 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are still trained in the national 
universities : the consequence is that the latter are to the former 
what boys educated in a public school are to boys brought up in 
the nursery. 

It is now more than seven hundred years since the complaint was 
mode, that the Roman Church was changed into the Roman Curia ; 
the once living Church, the Christian people with its bishops and 
presbyters, all bouud together by the ties of brotlierhood and the 
participation of common sacrsunents, was changed into a body of 
ofKeials and legal functionaries. " "What used to be called the 
Roman Church had become a Court, that is to say, an arena of rival 
litigants ; a Chancery of writers, notaries, and tax-gatherers, where 
transactions about privileges, dispensations, exemptions, &c., were 
carried on, and suitors went with petitions from door to door ; a 
rallying-point for clerical place-hunters from every nation of Europe. 

In comparison with the enormous mass of business, processes, 

graces, indulgences, absolutions, commands, and decisions, addressed 
to the remotest countries of Europe, and even to Asia, the functions 
of the local Church sunk into iusignificanco, and a troop of some 
hundreds of persons was required whoso home was the Curia, and 
whose constant aim was to contrive fresh financial trausactions, to 
multiply taxes, and enlarge the profits that accrued to them and the 
Papal treasury, which was always in want. Secure and unassail- 
able in the service of such a power, the officials of the Curia did not 
trouble themselves about the hatred and contempt of the world, 

* Sec Ht/omi der Rbmuehtn Kireii in Haupt tuui Glitdtrn (Leipxig, 1869), p. 166, ff. 
t lb., p.' 149. 
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which had been made tributary to them." * Such complaints as these 
were heard seven centuries ago, and they are heard still ; nor are 
they likely to be Bilencod so long as Rome clings to her autocratic 
and centralizing principles. The tendency of the Papal Court is 
to substitute a soullcas system for the rule of a living man in a 
living Church. It used to be said, as an instance of the evils of the 
too groat centralization of the government machinery in France, that 
a stone could not be moved on a quay at Marseilles without a 
reference to Paris. Soniethiug of the sumo kind has taken place in 
the Roman Church ; a multitude of things, which in former days 
were decided by bishops, or metropolitans, or provincial councils, 
are now referred to some board or congregation at Rome ; and are 
decided, for the most part, in the way that officials are apt to decide, 
with reference to the form rather than the substance of the ques- 
tion, or by some compromise or " mezzo termine," which avoids 
laying down a principle. A truly pastoral supervision cannot bo 
exercised by an office. The bishop, in the midst of his people, may 
rfeed his flock with due reference to their wants ; a distant board, 
'composed of aliens, cannot. It would not be acceptable to the 
English clergy if a large part of the episcopal administration were 
transferred to a branch of the Home Office ; yet a bi-anch of the 
Home Office would bo genial and sympathetic compared with a 
board of veteran Italian officials. Ilomun officialism tends, in fact, 
to crush the very Ufe out of the Church ; for it shocks and disgusts 
most the most earnest and aspiring spirits, who are the very salt of 
the community. The Roman Curia may suit the tone of a dogmatic 
' precise intellect, like Dr. Manning's ; but who shall say how it 
bos chilled the wonn heart of John Henry Newman .'' 

Theauthor of "The Reform of the Roman Church in UcadandMem- 
bers," to which I have before referred, propounds it as one of the tasks 
for the present Qicumenical Council, to restore to national Churches 
their ancient rights ; the administration of metropolitans ia now, he 
ays, a mere empty frame, a form without meaning ; " it is time for 
tome again to till this empty frame, to restore to metropolitans 
their ancient rights ... in their provinces, and so to lay the founda- 
tion for the renewal, revival, and strengthening of the life of the 
Church in all lands. "f But can this be? All history shows that 
decentralization is a difficult and dangerous work ; in the case of 
the Roman Church it seems impossible. To pull to pieces the 
edifice so carefully, if sometimes unskilfully, compacted, wuuld 
probably involve the dismemberment of the Church of Rome her- 
Belf. i:>. Cheetham. 



* The Pope and the Council," by Janus, p. 216. 
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I'^IIERE are many tragical histories recorded in the Old Testament 
- — that true mirror of tlie faith and the righteousness, but also 
of the depravity of man : few are more tragical than (hat story in 
the Book of Judges of the wayfaring Le\nte who halted at G ibeah 
of Benjamin, and lodged there with the woman, his companion. 
We read with a shudder the ghastly details — the clamouring of the 
BOUB of Belial round the door, the suspense, the parle)', tUl in the 
cowardice of self-defence the man brings out that helpless woman, 
and casts her among the hellish horrors of that awful night. " All 
night untU the moniing," she endured, "until the day began to 
spring. Then came the woman in the dawning of the day, and fell 
down at the door of the man's house where her lord was, till it was 
L'ght. And her lord rose up in the morning, and opened the 
doors of the house, and went out to go his way ; and, behold, the 
■woman was fallen down at the door of the house, and her hands wore 
upon the threshold. And he said unto her, Up, and let us be going. 
But none answered." She was dead. 

Christian people ! there is a weak and prostrate figure lying at 
our door ; to this door she turns for help, though it be but in her 
dying fall ; her hands are ujwn the threshold — dead bands flung 
forward in mute and terrible appeal to the GckI above, who, looking 
down from heaven, sees not that prostrate form alone, but on the 
one side the powers of hell, on the other, in their safe dwelling-place, 
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the selfish sleepers to whom the pale cold hands appeal in vain. 
The night is far spent. Throughout the world's long night the fate 
of the Levite's concubine has been outcast woman's fate, cast forth 
in answer to the clamorous cries of insatiable human lust^, and then 
left to perish in the outer darkness; while "her lord," ordained her 
protector by nature and by the law of God, slumbers unheeding. 
Her voice is too weak to be heard, the door is too heavily barred for 
her to open, that she might cross the threshold again ; her only 
appeal is her heavy corpse-like fall beside tlmt door, her silence 
when invoked, and her cold dead hands stretched forth. It might 
well make our morning slumbers uneasy, and cause us to murmur 
in our dreams of coming judgment, to know that there lies a corpse 
at our door, an outraged corpse, crushed with the heaped and pitiless 
weight of the sins of others and her own. 

But the day is at hand. We have slept long and aoundh-, while 
that woman bore the hell without. Shall we sleep still ? What if 
the Judge shoidd come and find us scarcely risen from our torpor, 
our door scarcely opened, our morning salutation scarcely uttered to 
the victim whose voice is stUlcd in death — should come and should 
require of us an account of our protectorship, and show to us such 
mercy as we have shown to her ? 

There are, thank God, signs at last, and in certain parts of 
the earth, of a movement among the sleepers, a haunting con- 
sciousness of somewhat leaning heavily against our door, a gradual 
awakening to a sense of pain and fear and duty unfulfilled — nay, of 
partnership in guilt, with a present immimity from ita penalties, 
which presses heavier than all else upon a conscience lit with the fires 
of coming wrath, or on a Leait capable of a generous sorrow. Some, 
thank God, have started from their beds and gone forth in the 
morning twilight to find the prostrate body, wherein yet perchance 
is life, and have uttered, not ineffectually, the words, " Up, let us 
be going ; " and have gathered in their arms, and have sustained and 
comforted, and when healing was not too late, have healed. 

Yet those wlio, waking late, are working now, work ever with the 
sad and humbling memory of past centuries of injury and neglect in 
this matter. They who have themselves been guiltless of actual 
wrong towards the fallen, feel the most acutely in the tenderness of 
their souls the wrong done by their forefathers, who, since the 
foundation of the world till now, have dedicated by millions these 
weaker vessels to profanest service — sacrificing them with impious 
rites to a so-called necessity — a Moloch to whom all the kingdoms of 
the earth have caused armies of their daughters to pass through the 
fire, generation after generation. These vessels, once defiled, were, 
as our fathers judged, incapable of cleansing, never again to be 
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restored to sweet and honourable household use, too vilo for hand of 
just man or pure woman to touch ; albeit Ose, the ever blessed, the 
only pure, had not disdained to raise such a vessel to Uig sacred lips, 
and with richest draughts from thence to alluy the thirst of His 
Divine soul for his creature's love. Nuy, He complains of the strong- 
uninjured vessels that they give not as the broken give : to tiie 
tionoured of men, firmly holding his position in society, " Thoa 
gavcst me no kiss," He said; " but thia woman hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet." 

Wo cannot know how many of " this woman's " character and kin 
may not have kissed secretly those blessed feet, even in the darkness 
outside the door ; more perhaps than wo, who pity, dare to hope — 
more certainly than Simnn thinks, while he sits eating and drinking 
there, and shuddering at the thought that any guest of his should 
suffer the approach of so vile n thing; for He who gives his feet to 
be kissed, have we not His voice to the end of the Dispensation — 
" Behold, I stand at the door and knock " ? His head is filled with 
the dew and His locks with the diops of the night, and it may bo 
that at that same closed door these two, the slain woman and the 
Saviour, have met many a time while we slept and knew it not ; it 
may be that those cold faint hands, falling upon the threshold, 
groping hopelessly, have stolen in the darkness some virtue from His 
garment's hem ; and though the fount of weeping, which despair has 
dried, may have given no more tears to " distil like amber on the 
royal feet of the Anointed," yet may they have been pressed instead 
with the cold death-dews of u forehead branded with shame and 
hiding itself in the dust. 

Every act of our Lord's, emphatically recorded by the Evangelists, 
has a deep and an everlasting significance. A single act of His 
towards a single individual was designed to be the t3'pe, for all agea, 
of the acts requu'ed of every Christian in every similar case — a seed 
intended to bring forth fruit a tliousandfold ; on each is plainly 
written the command, " Go thou and do likewise." The Lord mani- 
fested a peculiar compassion for lepers, and from that time forth the 
Gentile Christians ceased to treat the leper as he had been treated 
among the Jews, and the saints of the early Church vied with each 
other in acts of charity towoids the victims of this loathsome disease, 
that thus in the persons of his afflicted members they might do 
honour to their Lord. Jesus Christ blessed little children, and thia 
has been recognised by Christendom as significant of the part to be 
acted by and towards the Christian child. The Lord especially 
honoured the poor ; so likewise has the Church ever considered the 
poor her especial charge, and the care of the poor one of the first of 
social obligations. But how has it been in the matter of our Lord's 
treatment of fallen women ? Was ever act of His more marked, or 
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more prominent, or more designedly typical, than His conduct towards 
these ? As if to enforce the duty of society towards them with a 
special recommendation, Ho is seen, not once, but again and again, 
by His marked reception of these womou, to give as it were to the 
world a key-note upon which to time its voice to the Magdalene to 
the end of time. 

" To one such, thoagh an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, Ho 
declared biiuself to be thu long-expcctod Christ, and offered to ber the 
living' water which stays the fevered thirst of the world-wearieJ soul. 
Another, accused before Him by self-rigbtoous guilt, He saved from present 
doutb, and bade ' go and sin no more ;' a third, trembling and weeping at 
His feet. He defended from harsh blame, accepting her loving, generous deed 
na a work meet for repentance."* 

Seeing, then, that nothing in the coarse of our Lord's ministrations 
to man is more strikingly prominent than were His dealings with 
women whom society rejects, what might we have expected the cen- 
turies since He trod the earth to show ? Surely we might have hoped 
that a society imbued with some leaven of His teaching, professedly 
accepting His actions as the expression of a deep and everlasting 
obligation laid upon itself, — a society which has built homes for the 
once-exiled leper, which has heard sometimes the crying of the 
destitute, has remembered in some measure the sanctity of the child, 
— would also have char"e<l itself toward the Magdalene with the 
duty of a most sacred care, and would have recognised her as having 
been thrice emphatically presented by Christ Himself, thrice espe- 
cially commended to all who have any true love for Him, or who' 
even profess indirectly to base their social laws upon the ethics which 
He taught. 

Far otherwise has the reality been. In spite of the terrible 
responsibility which Christ imposed upon the world by that signifi- 
cant " loveliness of perfect deeds," deeds abundantly witnessed and 
faithfully recorded, the world has continued to trample fallen women 
beneath its feet, to loose its bloodhoimds after her, to thunder to her 
that above all other sinners she has sinned, that she at Icjist has 
already passed the gate which bids us abandon hope. 

But now the approaching dawn is bringing b'ght to many a 
sleeper, and the imitators of Christ are waking to the consciousness 
of an earnest will unhouded, a loving example slighted, a heovy 
debt unpaid. This new interest is, however, subject to many checks, 
many reactions, and is sometimes threatened with a dangerous or 
even final relapse ; while of such infant growth are our modern 
efibrts on the Magdalene's behalf that only eighteen years ago good 
Bishop Armstrong could say — 

" I need do no more than allndo to the Gospel teaching on this point, 
which with a voice of thunder coudemns the state of things amongst us at 

* Mr. Scudamore of Ditchlnghiun. 
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this present time. . . . The reports of the existing penitentiaries in oar 
land reveal to us the striking und harrowing fact, that hundreds are yearly 
driven back ijito their sins who seek to forsake their sins ; hundrodH aro 
unwillingly refused when they have so for taken a step in the way of 
peiiiteni'c as to usk for admittance into a penitentiary, in which petition is 
involved a confession of their shame and gnilt. . . . Can anj-thing be more 
awful than the rejection of such applicants, the rejection of penitents, of 
those who come and cast themselves at our feet and cry for shelter, for 
mt rcy, for release from their guilty life ? and yet this is daily going on, to 
our great reproach. Not only are we at no pains to go after the lost sheep 
in the wilderness, but many, yes, hundreds of those who find their way 
back to the fold, who, woimded and half dead, conscience-stricken and 
broken in heart, come of themselves and ask to be taken in, who put 
themselves into our hands, who ask for care, who offer their necks to 
the yoke of godly disciphne, ai-e repulsed, pushed aside, cast back upon 
their sins, driven off. . . . Most fearful, most awful, must be the feelings 
of the poor girl who finds herself standing in the street as a rejected 
applicant, and is forced as an unwilling victim to cast herself again into the 
paths of death and hell." 

There are many who will ever believe the restoration of fallen 
women to be u useless and undesirable Quixotism, lest in proportion 
as some are reclaimed, others should bo forced by the law of demand 
and supply into the vauunt pdaces. It is not my intention to discuss 
here the physical, economical, and moral fallacies which I believe to 
bo Involved in this popular argument : suffice it here to ask. How do 
such retisoners deal with the fact that thousands of these victims are 
themselves struggling to escape ? Or, with what face can they com- 
fort their theories with the simplicity of Christ ? " Go forth," he 
says, " and preach the Gospel to ereri/ ercafiin:" The Good Shepherd 
does not hesitate to seek the wandering lamb, lest some other in 
its place should stray into the wilderness ere he has brought it on 
bis shoulders home. Christ demands of us more than the- yielding 
of a bare permission, a clear path for the outcast to return — more 
than that tolerance which is not mercy, and that laxity which is not 
forgiveness — more than that glozing judgment of an indifferent 
and soon-satisfied world which neither eoudcnins nor saves, which 
can speuk of misery as if it wore no misery, of sin us an ineradicable 
mahidv of the blood beyond all moral control, and of prostitution as 
a " fixed quantity," a necessity to be recogaised and superintended 
(as any other institution) by the State. 

" I was hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, and in prison, and ye came 
not unto me ; " in simple words such as these the eternal excommu- 
nication runs ; and when we ask Him where it may have been that 
we saw Him in so sad a case, shall lie not answer, " Here," for who 
like these are hungry and thirst}-, who stripped as these, and robbed 
of all the adorning raiment of womanhood ? Who smitten to the 
soul with such a dire disease, or so strictlj' shut up in " habitations of 
cruelty," laden with the chains of sin? 
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But apart from all considerations of this solemn kind, nature 
herself protests against the cruelty of an argument, — impious as the 
judgment of Cuiaphas, — which would complacently leave eome to 
perish that others may possibly escape. Is it conceivable that any 
man with the least pretence to humanity can uphold a theory and a 
practice which force human beings to continue in n shameful sin 
which they abhor ? Crowds of such beings come to our doors wi'ary 
and disgusted, loathing the paths which they wish to leave, asking 
only shelter, a little food, a little rest, and a refuge for themselves. 
To refuse these is to say to them, as practically these economists do 
say : " Go back, ply your <rade to the end, die of disgust ; for if you 
do not continue your profession others must be sought to fill your 
place." It might be well to ask those who judge thus the question : 
" Were it your own daughter who thus was seeking to escape, or 
even waiting passively to bo invited to escape, could you hold 
language like this to her who was once the darling of your home? 
or would your theory give you strength to slay your own child, a 
sacrifice to the vilest of the devil- gods ? " If not, then let the voice 
of tens of thousands of broken-hearted fathers and mothers cry 
aloud in your ears : " Do ye also to all men even aa ye would they 
should do unto you." 

There are tender hearts among our working men, our humble 
artizaiis and sons of the soU, whose daughters are every day being 
tempted, led, or driven to the terrible slaughter-house. The yearly 
reports which register the working of helpful societies and refuges 
of this kind, contain few records more frequent or more hari'owing 
than those of unhappy parents coming up to London from all parts 
of England to seek their lost children, wandering weary and footsore 
through the wilderness of streets, seeking for days, for weeks, 
for months, the face they long yet fear to see again. Wo read of 
strong men bowed down with woe, weeping as women weep, turn- 
ing homewards in the heart-sickness of unavailing search, or with 
a certainty worse than suspense. Of many of these fathers there is 
this record ; " he died of a broken heart." That mothers should die 
of broken hearts does not strike us so sjidly, the world has been so 
long accustomed to the Mater Dolorosa ; but fnthera sick of life 
because of their daughters' shame, fithers the wounds of whoso 
loving hearts turn to a wasting sickness, of whom the noiglibours 
commonly say, " ho never lifted up his head again," these speak to 
us mournfully of the vast world of misery produced by the monster 
evil which for over cries, Give, Give, and which, like the grave and 
like the worm its tenant, is never satisfied. 

It is plain from the perpetual and urgent appeals for help which 
arc made by these and similar societies, that the generosity of the 
wealthy has by no means kept pace with the energy of the workers. 
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Purses as well ns hearts are contracted by the sophistries of a popular 
cynicism, deriving its strength, like all cynicism, as much from the 
selfishness of mankind as from their conviction. Yet might our 
favoured classes do wisely to recollect that the judgments of God are 
sometimes strangely retributive in their character. A regiird for the 
sanctity of their ovra homes might urge them to greater cQ'orts for 
the protection and the restoration of the defenceless daughters of the 
poor. The dwellings of the great and noble are not safe from the 
danger of a moral pestilence which they have hardly cared to qaoU 
wliile raging around them among the "dim common populations" 
and in many a humble home. 

Some ten years ago — so scant even then was the provision made 
for those who were longing to escape — a weary wanderer of the 
streets sat for twenty-four hours at the door of a certain refuge in 
London. In answer to her appeal, " For Christ's sake take me in ! " 
«he was told that it was impossible, for moans were wanting, and not 
B foot of room was to bo had in the poor over-crowded place. Sbe 
went away, and turning the comer of a dark and wretched street^ 
her face covered with her hands, as if to exclude the siglit of that 
to which she must descend, she cried in a voice, shrill with agony, 
" God ! God ! there is no door open to us but hell's." Are thooe 
who look coldly on eflbrts made to withdraw women from public 
abuse prepared to face the echo of that cry in the day when every 
whisper in comers and in dark places shall be proclaimed upon the 
house-top ; when lliose passionate words shidl prove not to have 
fallen merely on indifferent bystanders, but also to have entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ? 

It may be weU to explain with clearness that the complaint uttered 
here of the wrong done to fallen women, from the earliest times tiU 
now, is not based on the assertious which are made, sometimes with 
exaggeration, that woman is most frequeatly the victim of seduction, 
betrayed, and abandoned. We are not at present considering the 
chief causes of her fall, nor is our imagination dwelling on pathetic 
tales of individual wrong, innumerable though such wrongs have 
been since the beginning of the world. Neither are we complaining 
of the fact that women whoso profession is infamous are liii)t apart 
by society. That it should bo so is inevitable — is right ; for to 
weaken this barrier, confoimd this class with the rest, would be to 
introduce into society an evil worse than that which at present exists. 
God forbid that we should wish or ask for these poor women that 
they should stand in the place of the pure while they remain what 
they are ; that to any one of them it should ever bo granted that, 
without repentance, she should bo accepted and indulged by society, 
as a man who' may be her equal in guilt is accepted — a doubtful 
privilege surely, an uncertain gain, for the avenger is none tho less 
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terrible for his delay, and there is no statute of limitations to bar 
the recovery of the debts of God. 

The wrong complained of is simply this, that a world professing 
the religion of Christ has failed to act towards fallen women as 
Christ required of it ; that it has neglected its bounden effort to 
separate her from her sins, and to restore to her, when so separated, 
her lost position among the honest and the pure. No deeper 
wrong has been inflicted upon these unhappy women than that 
which is perpetrated (unconsciously perhaps) in the name of a 
spurious and anti-Christian benevolence of Continental growth, 
which, while accounting a fallen woman so far a criminal as to 
deprive her of personal liberty, and to subject her to a perpetual 
outrage which deadens all womanhood within her, yet professes to 
give her some of the privileges of pure society while she remains 
what she is, and to promote the general convenience by the regulation 
and amelioration of her physical existence in the continuance of her 
degrading profession ; a proceeding which, by the public recognition 
of her calling, deadens in her the sense of shume, while it extinguishes 
the light of conscience. This is an aim which cannot meet with any 
sympathy from one who knows the worth of an immortal soul, and 
which, one would think, could scarcely find a place in the heart of 
any man who had ever truly loved a woman. It is vain to think of 
helping her from her shame until wo first have helped her from her 
sin ; it is vain to hope that the perpetual process of rehabilitating 
her person for public use can bo consistent with the renewal of her 
spirit. 

Again we repeat, that in thus demanding that the way should be 
throwni wide open for fallen woman to return, that no means should 
be left untried by which woman may be, in the first instance, protected 
from falling, and if fallen, enabled to escape ; that she should be 
sought for diligently, as the householder sought for her lost piece of 
silver ; that she should be pitied, and only her sin abhorred ; in all 
this we are asking no more than what our great Example Himself 
granted her, no more than what enlightened Christiuna already 
' grant to every other class of disreputable persons, thieves, felons, 
and street Arabs. 



" The Church of Christ," says Bishop Armstrong, " must no longer, for 
some sins or for ono sex, preach the doctrino of ropentaiico autl be a 
recipient of penitents, while to gins of no darker dyo or to sinners of the 
weaker sex, uo door is opened, no mercy shown." 

" Yet snch exclusion," odds another writer, " has been made in the ease 
which we are considering, for though fallen woman bos not sinned alone, 
how entirely in the world's eye has the undivided biu-den of guilt fallen on 
her ! While the partners of her sin pass in and out among us unuuticcd, 
save by the sleepless eye of God, on her has lain the blight of a hopeless 
excommunication. Even tho Church has failed in its love towards her. 
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Tbt! iDuiisteniigs of tbo Son of Man liavu tlu'ough na been strnitened in 
ber case."* 

And, surely, although even a generous and compassionate man may 
acquiesco in the justice of a woman's exclusion from pure society so 
long as her lifo continues infamous, yet the remembrance of her 
complete and unequalled helplessness, misery, and degradation, the 
thought of the heavy retribution which foUows her in this life, 
though she be not actually a greater sinner in God's sight than men 
who transgress in the same way, will haunt him with a continual 
pit)', a tender sorrow, a stinging shame, even with an indignation 
none the less passionate, though he himself be pure, against himself 
as a member of a community for and with whom these fallen ones 
have binned, by whom they have been exiled as irremediably unclean. 

Such we might well suppose to be the effect produced on a generous 
man by the sight of the crushing punishment of his fallen sisters. 
What are the facts ? 

Too often the compassion is transitory ; it is a feeling too painful 
to bo harboured long in the thoughts of men who, as much as some 
women, pkad an excessive sensibility, a constitutional fiistidiousness, 
or some such incapacity for dealing practically with this sad subject, 
anxious only to escape from the sense of uneasiness which they have 
not courage to bear till it becomes fruitful. There are few persons 
capable of a sustained and patient indignation. The momentary 
flash of generous anger, which is common enough when this subject 
is in question, is as little to be compared, in the poverty of its results, 
with the profound, governed, vita!, and life-long hatred of injustice 
and wrong, as that emotional pity which contents itself with heaving 
a sigh and quoting a text of Scripture, is to be compared with the 
divine compassion which is able to live long and sutler long for the 
love of souls, as well as to fling itself into the breach and die at once. 

Wo have desired to make some slight record of what Christian 
society has done for the Magdalene since the days of our Example 
on the earth ; but such a record as this must needs be a brief and 
mournful one ; a record, for the most part, of society's neglect and 
utter silence towards her, or of its spasmodic efforts to rid itself of 
her presence. In the primitive ages, indeed, God was not without 
His witnesses herein, aud although no sin was more severely 
denounced by the early fulhers than the sin of licentiousness, yet 
preacher and ascetic alike mingled mercy with their sternness ; for 
the Lord had not yet so long ascended into heaven as that Ilis dis- 
ciples could forget those tears upon His feet, shed by the woman that 
was a sinner. But the first ages were followed by centuries during 
which the history of this class, in all the professedly Christian cities 
of Europe, is one prolonged tale of savage persecution. These poor 
• Mr. Carter of Clowor. 
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■women were fined, imprisoned, loaded with chains, flogged in public, 
pilloried, branded, racked, expelled from cities and from provinces, 
and sold into shivery. Of the many modes of torture invented to 
terrify the people from profligacy, we will cite one as a specimen. 
A custom prevailed at Toulouse of shutting these poor women up in 
cages, which were then plunged three times into the nearest river, 
the whole population being assembled to witness the scene, and 
encouraged to assail with mud and filth the half-drowned creatures 
as they returned home. In a word, every effort was used to render 
the sisterhood of outcasts " a homeless, desolate, hopeless class, and 
to deprive them of shelter, comforts, and the honest means of life." 
In the ages before the Reformation there existed in some countries 
monasteries of refuge, and in Italy convents, " delle convertite," in 
which penitents, if so minded, were received : but of active ofibrt to 
reclaim ihem we find little, save here and there ut intervals proceed- 
ing from single persons possessing more independence of thought 
than the framers of the social standard around them. In and after 
the sixteenth century, when religious life revived in different 
degrees and with varied outward manifestations in many countries, 
there rose up here and there apostles of the lost. These appear, 
however, to have been supplied almost entire]}' by the Koman 
Catholic Church ; and when wo a-sk what recognition of their duty 
to the Magdalene has been given by the Church of Luther, the 
Church of Calvin, or our own, we find, tili comparatively recent 
years, a blank. It would seem that the increased light of the 
sixteenth centurj' has only very slowly fallen upon this dark page 
in social life, and the Reformed Churches are constrained to say, 
" Verily, wo are guilty concerning our sisters." Finally, wo repeat 
in phrases primarily applicable to the barbarity of the dark ages, 
but full-charged with moaning still, that for iniquity in the weaker sex 
to be thus scourged may indeed be well, but that it is heart-sickening 
to think of the multitudes of those who may have been forced by 
circumstances into the downward path, with scarcely a choice, or it 
may be with no choice at all allowed them of a happier lot, and who 
have then been forced to suffer as those who are guilty of wilful and 
outrageous crimes ; that it is piteous to imagine that thousands of 
these, first sharers of man's guilt, then victims of man's Christless 
moral code, had hearts as true and tender as hers who with the 
Saviour's mother wept beneath His cross, before His mother welcomed 
Him from His tomb. 

No wonder that the sad seventh gulf of the cittd doknte should be 
peopled with millions of suicides from every region of the eartli, 
from among the young, the weak, the passionately-loving, the 
reckless, and the lost : 
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" Mad from life's hintory, 
Glad to ili'iith'n myelory 

Swift to bo hurled — 
Anywhi'it', nnywhere 

Out of tliu world ! " 

No wonder that even were other ministers of death wanting', 
m)Tiad8 of these should, in the words of Archbishop Manning, 
"soul-struck, have wasted away from within with blindneas and 
astonishment of heart ; for there are no sinners who, by the nsagos 
of the world, are so absolutely lost, so cast out of sight, so abandoned 
to the bitterness of their own tormented soul." 

The history of the Church from the fifth till the twelve oentury, 
does not yield much to the enquirer on the subject of Christian 
compassion practically evinced towards outcasts. This was the time 
during which the cunflict with vice took the form of barbarous 
cruelty to these sinners, whose wretched class was in all the cities of 
Europe at once persecuted and maintained. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, there appeared feeble signs of an awakening of pity 
towards the fallen ; a pity which slowlj- iucroaeed till it culminated, 
in the wonderful energy displayed in France during the seventeenth 
century in this direction. 

The history of the Penitent Kuns of Germanij is obscure, and the 
name of their founder is not known. They seem to have been 
established in the early part of the twelfth centurj-. 

In the clironiules of the Monastery of Frankonberg there is a letter 
or circular written early in the twelfth century, in which Otto, 
Apostolic Legate in Germany, appeals in imperfect Latin for alma 
to be contributed towards the relief of the " Pcnitout Sisters of the 
Magdalene " in Germany, who had fallen into great poverty, having 
not wherewith to live. 

After this fashion writes the Apostolic Legate, grounding his 
uppwils, as we ground our appeals now, on the love of Christ, and 
on the thought of the stmimons which shall call each one of us before 
Him:— 

"Qnoniam, nta it Apostolns, omnes stabimns ante Tribunal Christi, roeep- 
tori proiit iu corpora gcssimnB sivo facrit bonnni sive malum ; oportet nos 
diom niossionifi extremi misericordii opibus prevenire, et otcnioruiu iutaitu 
seminaru in terris quod sedento Domino cum amltiplicato fructu recolligere 
debenmuH in Ccli, firmam spem fiducinmqno tenentes quod qui parco seminat 
parce ot metot, et qui sominat iu benodictionibns de bcnodictiouibuB metct 
vitttin eternam. Cum igitur dilecti in Christo pauperes Sororus Penitentes 
S. Miir. Magd. in Alemagna proprias non hnbeunt facultiitcs undo valcant 
Bustentari ; nniversitatem vestram rogamns, monemns, et bortamur in 
Domino et in rcmissionem vobis iiijungimus peccaminura, qnatonus dc bonis a 
Deo vobis coUatis pias elemosinas et grata eis cantntio subsidia crogatie, at 
per subvencionem vestram earum inopia consultetur, ut vos per hcu et alia 
bona, quo Deo Lnspirante feceritis, ad oterna poasitis gandia pervenire. 

" Datum Constaucii Anno Domini MCCXXIX. Kalend. Januar." 
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The monasteries of this order in Germany were all swept away 
b}' the Lutherans,* and probably deserved their fate, as being full 
of abuses, and having altogether ceased to fulfil the intention of their 
founders. From that time — from the sixteenth centurj' — until some 
forty years ago, the presence of these outcasts in Germany bus been 
a constant reproach against the apath}' of their countrymen, which 
has suffered them to continue friendless and unhelped. 

Saint Louis of France established several large refuges about the 
year 1240, for penitent women, to whom he gave the name of " the 
daughters of God." Joinvillo says, " Le roi fit mestre en plusieurs 
lieux de son royaimic mesons do beguines, et lour donna rentes pour 
elles Tivre, et recommanda que on y receust celles qui voudraient 
fere contenance 4 vivre chastement." 

In the year 1272 there lived at Marseilles a man called Bertrand, 
a citizen of that city, a layman, full of piety and of zeal for tlie glory 
of God. Beholding the great corruption of morals in liis time, and 
penetrated with profound sorrow on account of the prevalence of 
evil, he forsook aU temporal affairs, in order to imdertake the 
reclamation of public sinners. Compassion led hira towards the 
weaker and jjoorer among them. He gathered together audiences 
of poor women ; and his exhortations, all glowing {cmbruxim) with 
the fire of divine charity, had so blessed a success, that he drew back 
into the paths of virtue a great multitude of these wandering sheep, 
sheltering them in any monasteries which would receive them. 
Several people, observing the fruit of his efforts, joined him in his 
holy work, like many good labourers who are to be praised and yet 
to bo blamed, faithful in a measure, and yet chargeable with infidelity, 
who dare not engage in any benevolent undertaking till it can plead 
the justification of success as well as the commandment of God. 

Berfrand, with the recklessness of true love, worked on, and the 
numbers daily increased of seekers and of found. He formed his 
fellow-evajigelists into a society, choosing for their crest a device 
of a vase filled with burning coals, to denote the ardour of the 
charity which animated them. A monastery was established for his 
converts, who took the title of the Ni(na of the Penitmce of the 
Magdalrne of Marseillen.f No trace is found of them later than the 
thirteenth century. It is probable that this Order sharcfl the fate, 
hereafter to be described, which overtook almost all Orders of the 

le kind. 

As in tlic portrait gallery of some English ancestral home we have 
mot a glance from out some ancient, time-worn picture, which 



• Tlio Monastery of 6tra»burg wsa the only excsoption. It irarvivod, says a Bonum 
Catholic historian, in tho midst of heresy, till the city full into the hanils of the French 
in 1681. 

t From le Fire de Qesmiy. 
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reminded ns of the face of the friend who stood by our side, tb< 
living daughter of the house, and with a pleased surprise wo recoj 
nised a kindred soul looking forth from the eyes of some remota 
ancestress, gone to her rest hundreds of years ago, reminding us of 
close and dear relationships which bridge across the gulf of time, 
and leading ua in thought to the unspeakable joy of future unexpectodJ 
recognitions among the countless family of God, — with some suclil 
pleased surprise wo hail the faint outline which time has sparwl ua 
of Queen Sancha of Aragon, wife of Robert, King of Naples ; feelJnf 
that the ardour and gentleness of the royal lady arc not strange to ' 
us now, who see the same features in many a lover of the lost, man^rj 
an unobtrusive, compassionate woman of our own day. 

In the year 1324, Queen Sancha foimded and endowed the rctreot 1 
of St. Maiy Magdalene at Naples, for the reception "of poor sinners 
of the city, who, desirous to repent, would consent to discipline and ' 
penitence." The queen had so great a zeal for the salvation of thi3se 
poor women, that she visited the retreat every day herself; every ™| 
day she quitted the palace, looking none the less royal because o^^| 
her robe of serge, to plead with them, to address to them exhortations 
which were so efficacious, that a few years after the opening of the 
retreat, out of 182 women who had accepted her loving invitations 
to enter it, 166 took vows of religion before the Archbishop of Naples. 
Many of these died in jjeace, supported and cheered by Queen Sancha j 
to the last, and encouraged by the same tender voice which had] 
taught them their first prayer, to confront death, invoking ita- 
conqueror with the cry, " si vieni. Signer Gesu." 

The retreat being soon found too etniitened to admit the numbers' 
who sought to enter it. Queen Sancha built and endowed another 
in 1342, called the Retreat of St. Mary of Egypt.* 

There now occurs a lapse of more than a century, during which 
no work of this kind seems to have been originated. It is in Paris \ 
that we find the next evangelist, one John Tisserant, a Franciscan 
monk, who issucfl in 1402 from a life of that deep and secluded 
communion ■with God, which enables men to speak, not as formerly, 
but " with other tongues," as the Spirit gives them utterance. lie 
begau to preach in the streets of Paris. Sevcrul public women, 
attracted by the Christ who by him was continually lifted up before 
the eyes of men, came to him, and expressed a wish to undergo 
a course of instruction and discipline. lie formed thorn into a 
community, with the title of Fi/k-t Penitentvu. The Duke of Orleans 
gave him his palace, the Ildtel d'tjrleans, to be converted into a 
monaster)'; and in 1497, John Simon, Bishop of Paris, constituted 
these penitents a religious Order, prescribed statutes for their govern- 
ment, and imposed on them the rule of St. Augustine. A copy 
• From Francia Gonzajja. " Do Origino Seraph. Hi'lig." 
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exists of some of the articles of their constitution, in one of which it 
is orduined that no one be received after the age of thirty-five, being 
then considered as hopelessly hardened in sin, a rule which exists at 
this day in many penitentiaries, and which, though considered a 
necessary and wise one, presses hardly on many individual cases. 

This community, with all others of a similar kind, founded pre- 
viously to the seventeenth century, very soon changed its character. 
The retreats thus established ceased, sometimes only a few years 
after their foundation, to be penitentiaries at all, gradually becoming 
tilled with virtuous people who, in time, pushed out those for whom 
the retreat was intended. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
Much which would be an irksome discipline to the vicious was 
accounted a privilege by the pure. A pure woman might only gain 
in reputation by her expressed desire to enter a convent. For the 
outcast either despair or a sublimely humble courage was needed to 
enable her to approach the offered shelter, bearing with her the 
confession of her shame. Such must be souijht. So long as there 
were fervent apostles of the lost, the refuges were filled ; but as soon 
as the apostolic fervour on their behalf declined, the wanderers 
ceased to present themselves at the gates of hope. This at legist was 
generally the case. But there are many indications in the history 
of this class of people of occasional great sympathetic movements 
among themselves, of yearning desires for restoration, and of a 
"spirit of weeping and supplication" jMured forth on them where 
no voice of human preacher had summoned them to repent. In 
1489 all the outcasts of Amiens, a great army of weeping, remorseful 
women, applied to the civil authorities for a place of retreat where 
they might hide their shame and sorrow, and devote themselves to 
honest labour and to prayer. This was gi-anted to them, despite the 
sullen complainings of disappointed lust. In other places they formed 
associations among themselves for the correction of their morals, and 
to aid each other in the difficult and painful return to virtue. Thus 
when the mercy of man fails, and charity burns low in his breast, there 
yet remains the intercession of our great High Priest at the right 
hand of God ; — there remain the unfettered and loving influences of 
the Iloly Ghost, free as the wind whicli blowcth where it listeth, not 
only over the garden of Eden and the jjlains of Sharon, but over the 
brackish waters of the Dead Sea. 

It is related by Marivaux that numbers of virtuous women and 
girls — "vierges et bonnes pucellcs" — attracted by the preacln'ng 
of John Tisscrant, begged of him that they also might be permitted 
to embrace a penitential life. These " bonnes pucelles " desired even 
to take the title of Fllles Peiiifenies, " for we also," said they, " are 
sinners, — nay, perchance we have more need to repent tlian those 
who have fallen through strong temptation." However John Tisserant 
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may have acted in Uiis case, it is certain tliat all snch retrrsts wers 
TBT}' sfion (liveried from their original p arpoac TbJM diflfenltr was 
afterwards met hj th« eaoatitutioo of tlw ■oetetiea "of oer Ladir of 
Refago " and " of the Good Shepherd." which exchided all bat 

fallen and pt-uitent women fnmi *1 

Spain, the country of gracious i; . ......a, was not aItog«thi 

barren in gnod works of this kiucL At ScTille a monastery of peni- 
tents wna fouiided in 1550, " under the invocation of the Iroly nnmo 
of Jesus." The doors of this nuinastery wore open day and ri^'Ti* 
for the reception of public sinners, who found there sercml \ 
ladies always ready to receive tht-m, and to teach them "to read uixd 
to write, to work, to sing, and to pray." 

There were three classes in this monaster}*, — that of profi 
nuns, that of novices, and another containing those who requi 
much discipline. These last remained for the most part only (a 
time, and then married or were place<l in some family, but, on giri 
evidence of a sincere conversion, they might be jHussed on to thj 
noviciate, and thence, if fully approved, and themselves desiring 
to the first order. These nuns dressed in blacJc, and wore on 
boeom the name of Jimis* 

The next name which we have to record ia that of Ignati 
Loyola. He laboured in the cause of the sick, the poor, tlio orphan 
the friendless, and the lost. In 155G he opini-d n homo at Roi 
for the reception of young girls whoso. poverty and frieiuUosenoi 
exposed them to great temptation, and also a refuge, wherein wo: 
maintained, at his expense, many sinners of the city. Tliis hotiao 
received all such as were desirous to return to a virtuous lite, but 
who were not inclined to enter the religious stote, or to take vow8. 
Many objectors arose (we hear the echo of their voices at this (luy)^^f 
who warned Loyola of the hopelessness of his task, u.nnuring hinfi^V 
that the reformation of such people is seldom sincere, and that f«)r 
his pains ho might hope perhaps for one successful n-Kult amotig n 
hundred failures. To one objector of this kind Ijoyola replie<l, 
"To prevent only one sin would be so great a happiness tlmt I 
would bear any pain, however great, to accomplish it." 

Early in the sixteenth century lived Jerome Emiliani, a Venetian 
nobleman, a soldier and scholar, and a man whose proud and ardent 
temperament led him into grave diaorders in his youth. lie w»i» 
made prisoner while heading a charge against the invading army of 
Charles VIII., and during his lingering confinement in an unwhole- 
some dungeon he became penetrated with a horror of his sins. 

Tet another grace was added to that of repentance— one too 
seldom accompanying a reformation of life — even the grace of 
Zaochffias, who hastened, if he had done any wrong to any man, to 
• A^boM Uufia, - HMtom ile SmOa." 
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restore fourfold. Emilioni bethought him of souls whom he had 
seduced, of companions in guilt whom he had wantonly trodden 
deeper down into the mire in the selfishness of his impure youth. 
Sorrowfully ho laboured for the poor and sinful, impoverishing 
himself in establishing homes for friendless children and outcast 
women in several towns of Italy, and persevering in this work till 
his death. Antonio SimonccUi, a gentleman of Orvieto, also founded, 
about this time, refuges for the fallen. 

In Rome there were several monasteries for penitents. The most 
important of these was the monastery " Delle donne Convertite delta 
Maddalena,"* situated in the Corse. This house was founded about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and Pope Leo X. built a church 
for the nuns' use. In 1(317 the monastery was burnt to the groimd, 
whereupon Cardinal Aldobrandini and his sister, the Princess 
Olimpia, made a large donation, with which a new and more 
spacious house was built. 

There are glimpses in the history of Papal Rome for several 
centuries which reveal too plainly that many of these retreats, so 
lovingly provided for the succour of the friendless or repentant out- 
cast, sank into poverty and disuse, — or, worse still, became retreats 
for the cast-off mistresses of princes, popes, and cardinals ; that they 
were encouraged, patronized, and enriched by profligate people 
whose interest they were made to serve ; and that so-called penitents 
too often entered them through mere weariness of life, finding there 
a comfortable, and even luxurious, retirement. So base a perversion 
of a charitable design was only one among the iniamies of that 
brazen age, when a Borgia or a Medici sat in St. Peter's seat. 

The celebrated Catherine Vanini, of Sienna (the city of her great 
namesake, the saint, who laboured for the lost of her own sex), 
having, after her sincere conversion, spent thirteen years in strict and 
sorrowful seclusion in her mother's house, applied, about the year 
1597, to be received into the convent of the Convertite. She was 
rejected by the sisterhood, who at this time seem to have constituted 
themselves a select society, with power to elect or reject every 
candidate for admission. At the same time convents for pure virgins 
welcomed Catherine into their sisterhood, and her biographer, Pere 
Henri Alby, remarks — 

" Hero I cannot refrain from observing a fact which will not have escaped 
those who have studied the human heart — it is, that N-ice even when cor- 
rected Ifiivus a harJuess in the souls which it has detled ; it tarnishes the 
pure joy of showing morcy ; perfect pity iind never-failing benevolence 
How most abundantly from the heai't which has never hiuboared impurity." 

And this is too often true of those with whom conversion has been 

something less than an entire change of principles, who, as they look 

• Padre Bonimni, " Catologne of Rcligiooi Orders."' 
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back upon tbo so-called follies of tbeir youtb, seem to find it neodlbl 
to appease their consciences by anger wbile they restore their self- 
respect by forg«tfulnc6s. Such men are the sternest to ooDdcznn in 
others that which they contentedly ignore in their own past. Sat 
some there are of a nobler nature — some who find in the gaading 
memory of their own transgressions an impulse as keen, an ardoor 
as sustaining, as that which the pore-hearted draw from the nearer 
vision of their God. 

In 1615 the secnlar retreat of Santa Croce in Rome was founded 
by Father Domenico di Jeea Maria. This humble priest assembled 
a few poor women of the lowest class, who seemed sincerely detdroua 
to repent, in a small house, his design being to maintain them by 
alms which he begged for them till they should marry or enter 
families or convents. He was aided in his merciful work by a gen- 
tleman called Baltazaro Puluzzi, who contributed to their mainten- 
ance. This institution of a secular character appears to have 
possessed some elements of permanent success, ; it has been well 
spoken of by a writer who inclined strongly to monasticism and 
perpetual vows.* 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century there lived in Paris 
three friends, whose souls were filled with love toward God and men, 
and whose lives were spent in evangelizing the poor. These three 
were a Capuchin monk called Athanasius Mole, a rich wine merchant 
called Robert de Montry, and an oflScer of the king's body-guard 
called Du Fr^nes (names that are written in heaven may well be 
humbly registered here). This charitable trio, having rescued some 
poor women from a life of infamy, rented at first a house for them 
in the Faubourg St. Honore ; but this neighbourhood being unsuit- 
able for such a retreat, M. de Montry gave thorn his own house in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, hiring for himself another by its side, 
and taking charge at once of the bodily and spiritual sustenance of 
the penitent women. St. Francis of Sales came and preached one 
day in the chnpol which they used, and created o deep impression. 
The numbers increased, and they were moved to a larger house, of 
which the ilarchioness of Maignclay was made Superior. This seems 
to be the first instance (except, perhaps, the convent spoken of at 
Seville) of a small community of pure and pious ladies taking the 
charge of a house of penitents. Hitherto the communities of peni- 
tents seem for the most part to have governed themselves, receiving 
laws and constitutions from a bishop, who also appointed for them a 
confessor. Hclyot observes — 

" The persons received into this community having much more need of 
goremment and guidance thua power of governing others, hnving neither 
experience nor any other requisite quality, several ladies of the Order of 

* Bonaimi. 
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tbe Visitation were appointed to take charge of them. From time to 
time they were changed, in order to lighten the heavy weight which they 
bore in the management of these penitents. The work of the ladies of the 
Visitation was accompanied with great blessing. They established an 
excellent tone and n-girao, and the society numbered nearly one hundred 
persons. Exhausted by their labours, they retired to their monasteries, 
and the house was finally placed under the care of the Hospitaliores of the 
order of the Misi-ricordo de Jusus." 

Mrs. Jameson remarks that — 

"It is touching and significant to see how often the beneficent tendencies 
of women have, when acted out, taken their especial form from some deep 
domestic sorrow, or some strong bias of the affections. There arc many 
examples in which lovo or grief has thus modified the clement of charity." 

" La croix f^conde tout ce qu'ellc touche." 

Few have been prepared for the service of God by a greater amount 
of suffering than that which purified the soul of Elizabeth de Ranfain, 
the foundress of the Congregation of Our Lady of Refuge in Lorraine. 
She was born of a noble family, and was from her earliest youth 
beautiftd, talented, and inclined to all good. Her childhood was 
without joy, and her early affections were cruelly and rudely repressed 
and thwarted. Although she was the onjy child of her parents, they 
seem to have treated her with a neglect and cruelty which it is dif- 
ficult to account for. In her mother, insanity was probably the cause 
of the aversion which she entertained towards her daughter. At 
the age of fourteen her parents, full of worldly ambitions, wished to 
introduce her into the gay society of Paris, with the view of forming 
a brilliant alliance, whereupon Elizabeth ventured to give a more 
distinct expression than she had yet done to her inclinations. She 
desired to retire from the world. Madame de Ranfain, irritated 
beyond measure, began a course of ill-treatment of her daughter 
which it would be painful to record. She took from her and burnt 
all her books of devotion, and openly treated her innocent child as a 
criminal and a fool. Elizabeth was hastily betrothed by her parents, 
without her own concurrence or consent, to M. Dubois, a widower 
advanced in years and the father of several children. AVheu she 
heard of this betrothal she became seriously ill. She candidly 
informed M. Dubois that she had a repugnance to the married state, 
and tried to win his consent to break off the engagement ; but he 
considered her avowal as an insult offered to himself, and became as 
determined on the subject as her parents were. They pressed on the 
marriage ; and the poor girl, without appeal, without a friend in the 
world, tormented in mind and body, was lifted from her bed, covered 
with a bridal veil, and led, fainting and scarcely able to support 
herself, to the church. And thus she was married. Her husband 
could not forgive her for ha^^ng looked upon her lot as other than a 
happj- one. She was one of the most amiable and most beautiful 
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women in France ; n evert lieless, he neglectefl her, and sought the 
society of disaoluto people. From contempt he descended to fierce 
and brutal treatment of her, und encouraged his children and hial 
aerrants to insult her.* 

This martyrdom lasted for seven years. But God is just ; it bore 
it.i fruit. The nader will probably rejoice less than Elizabeth did 
at the conversion of the mi^eruble soul of the cruel husband. From 
the hour that Eli/uboth became his wife, she never allowed herself | 
to show tho repugiittnco she felt ; as she hud been an obedient 
<lau<>hter, so now was she a humble and dutiful wife, who never 
suffered a word of complaint to escape her lips. She cured little 
whether her cross wa-n a heavy or a light one during the few years 
of this mortal life, so entirely had she learnt to live for the eternal 
future. Her husband had a long and painful illness, during which 
she waited on him night and da^^ Ilis stony heart was melted ; 
he bscarae as compassionate and gentle towards her as he bad before 
been cruel, und died in great contrition, shedding tears ubundautly 
for the injuries he had done her. She was left a widow in her 
twenty-fourth year, with three little daughters, whose gentle com- 
panionship as they grew up recompensed her for much suffering-. 
Anxiety was still her portion. Her husband had left heavy debts, 
80 that she lived in great poverty, added to which her health became 
weaker. 

At this time a certain priest, her confessor, in whom she had 
placed confidence, made a declaration of passionate love to her. 
She fled from him, pained and shocked. His feelings changed to 
revengeful bitterness, leading him to a secret persecution of her. 
le fi'll into a deep melancholy. Her neighbours said that the 
wicked priest hud used witchcraft ; that he had engaged an evil spirit 
to possess and torment her. Whatever may have been tho meaning 
of that dark year of her life, it is certain that Elizabeth sufierod great 
mental agony, and that for a time her reason was clouded. The 
cloud, however, passed away, and spiritual strength and calm 
returned, to enable her to bear up against the bodily pains which 
followed. She suffered after this for many years without inter- 
mission from neuralgia, which entirely prostrated all her energies. 
Her complaint defied all medical aid, and one pliysician after another 
pronounced her incurable. At last, in a spirit of child-like confi- 
dence, she bethought herself of seeking more immediate aid. She 
knew that the Great Physician has said, " All power is given unto 

• He waa a sportsman anJ kopt u larRO stud of horsti). Hi^ oorapnlled h*r to Intxik 
fiirions young horses : noineliuioa hci obligeU her to run for inili-a liy his side whiln ho 
nide ; and on one occnaion, shortly hofore the birth of ono of her children, he com- 
tiirmded faor to rido hc>r horsu itcmm ii river sK-oUen witli hea\-y rains. T)ie currvat waa 
9t(ong ; the honie lost itA pros3ncu of mind, and if Elluiboth hnd not mtoinod hetSt 
tn'ith'T horso nor rider wouid havo reached tho other shore. 
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me in heaveu and in earth." Hlt praj'era were heard, and a purl'ect 
cure was ufibcted. 

When God sends into a lot, enriched with all that wonicu most 
desire aud clierish, somo shurp sorrow or sudden bereavciuent, 
straight from Ilia hand, making thein dumb before Him, because IIo 
and Ho alone hath done it, the spirit so wounded may suffer without 
rebellion, and such a mingling of sorrow with blessing may soften, 
chasten, and enlarge the heart. But when the discipline of life 
consists in the negation of all, or almost all, that is most precious to 
the heart of woman, in the infliction of wrongs which are unmerited 
and in the denial of love which she craves — when man, rather than 
God, seems to be the author of her trials — then indeed it is hard for 
her to continue tender and loving still. Under such a disci|)liue, 
how many have been embittered — how many have grown cold, timid, 
sceptical as to the existence of love in heaven or earth — till gradually 
they have lost all wholesome self-reliance, aud have become incapable 
of any generous expansion of heart ! Grace was bestowed on Eliza- 
beth to resist the chilling influence of so unkindly a discipline as that 
of her whole life. Unloved herself, she lovo<l only the more. The 
ointment, costly and vcrj' precious, which she brought for the anoint- 
ing of her Saviour's feet, had not, for aU her life's bitterness, lost 
aught of the fragrance with which it tilled the whole house ; and for 
all her sorrows, she only bowed her meek head the more meekly, aud 
lent her fair hands the more freely to wash, not the white feet of 
the saints only, but the soiled feet of the poor outcasts. From the 
hour of her birth, when, a neglected babe, she was taken forth from 
the presence of her selfish mother, till now, her lot had been that of 
the rejected ; while — thought vexing to a woman's soul ! — the only 
love which her beautiful and sorrowful face had yet inspired iu any 
man, had been a feeling unworthy of the name. It was not strange, 
then, that when left fi'ee to choose objects on which to bestow her 
heart's aflbctious she should have chosen the forlorn aud friendless, 
the forsaken and rejected among mankind. 

Elizabeth took up her residence at Nancy, where she lived a retired 
life with her daughters. In contemplating one day the life of the 
professedly religious, it appeared to lier that one thing was wanting 
among them, namely, the seeking and gathering in of the lost. 
About this time she hud a dream, iu which it seemed to her that an 
august person came and placed on her shoulders a lost sheep, giving 
her a charge to carry it back to the fold. The impression deepene<l, 
and she made a secret vow to charge hersell' with the care of out- 
cast women. An opportunity for acting on this vow soon presented 
itself. A ludy who knew her great love for souls came to her house 
one day, aud tuld her that she had found Htandiug wearily at, the 
corner of the street two miserable girls, to whom she had addressed 
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some words on their tmliappy state. They expressed a desire to leave 
their life of sin, but said it was almost impossible to do so, for they 
ooold claim no shelter except such as they could find in houses ^rluch 
were fall of iniquity. At these words the heart of Elizabeth was 
deeply moved, and she cried — " Shall we not be called upon to ^Te 
an account to God of these souls F Let us see to this matter." 
IIsTing sought the girls, she brought them to her house, and aet 
food before them, recei\'ing and treating them with extraordinary 
goodness and sweetness ; and from this time, regardless of the 
criticism which was excited, she charged herself with their raainteo- 
ance, trusting in Proridence. A report of her merciful act ha\-in^ 
got abroad, other poor women came to her house, and in a few days 
she had received twenty, most of whom were of the lowest gr 
coming to her in horrid rag«, barefooted and bareheaded. 

She received them with unwearj'ing love. " She saw in them the 
price of the blood of Jesus," and would gladly have given for them 
not only her care and her goods, but her own life also, 

Her three daughters were her helpers now, and spent all their 
lives in this work, labouring for very love's sake. 
If And now ii murmur arose on every side. Hard things were said 
of Elizabeth and her work. People of high rank and influence 
brought down ujjon her crushingly the weight of their unqualified 
disapproval ; prudent people shook their heads and kept silence. 
None dared to utter a word of encouragement. Elizabeth might 
have echoed the words which St. Gregory of Nazianzen spake of 
himself: — "As many stones were thrown at me as other men had 
flowers." But as she had before borne her cross in the path of 
household duty, so now she gladly shared with her Lord the reproach 
cast on Him by them that asked, " Why cateth your Master with 
publicans and winners?" She found a I'riond ut last in tlie Bishop of 
Toul, through whono influence her household was formed into a 
religious community. She and her three daughters, her hulf-sister, 
and several penitents, made their profession in 1G34, and Elizabeth 
received the fitting title of " Mother Elizabeth of the Cross of Jesus." 

In after years so good a report of her refuge was spread abroad 
that she was requested by the inhabitants of several olher towns to 
found similar houses in the midst of them. She estiiWi.shed a suc- 
cessful one at Avignon. She died at the age of fifty-six, having for 
twenty-five years governed her house of refuge Avith wisdi.m and 
charity, and with great blessing on her work. Her daughters suc- 
ceeded to her ofiice uud hor toils. 

This congregation of Our Lady of Refuge dificred from the congre- 
gations of the Convertite in Italy and Spain nnd other refuges, 
innnniuch as, although the Superioress and all who held any uuthority 
were drawn from among honourable women who ofi'ered themselves 
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to the work, these honourable women and the penitents formed one 
society, conformed in dress and in all particulars, and living together, 
" in order to win more effectually to God the sinners who entered 
their society, and to fortify by example those among the peniteuls 
who were truly converted." And in order to avoid the fate of all 
former refuges of the kind, which, as we have seen, alwaj's ended by 
becoming an asylum for the virtuous only, those honourable women 
made an especial vow never to consent that the destined number of 
penitents should be diminished by aggressions on the part of the 
pure. Helyot says : — 

" We must admire the more the charity of these holy women, inasmuch 
as they represont to us in their lives the charity which Jesus Christ had 
for us when He took the form of sinners, and bccHmo the compauion of 
I Biimers, in order that He might save ua from the servitude of sin." 

Among the zealous contemporaries of Elizabeth of the Cross was 
one Frances of the Cross, who established her especial charity about 
the same time that the Order of Our Lady of Refuge was founded. 
One spirit animated the nobly-born lady and tlie poor peasant's 

' daughter. The parents of Pninces were humble labourers and very 
poor. She herself, from her earliest childhood up to maiden- 

. hood, was a keeper of sheep ; and as she watched her flock throughout 
long solitary days on the plains of Orleans, she too — like her 
countrywoman, St. Genevieve, or like the young shepherd of Beth- 
lehem — was drawn through loneliness into a deep communion with 
Goi She learned lessons of virtue, says her biographer, from every 
object around her : lessons on childhood and death from sunrises and 

r^Bunsets ;■ from her sheep, gentleness and docility ; from her dogs, 
fiiithfulness and vigilance. Often her clear voice filled tlie solitudes 
with the ancient and holy pastoral, " The Lord is my shepherd : 

r therefore I shall not want." A lady of fortune saw promise in the 
little shepherdess, and provided for her education ; and in course of 
time we find Frances appearing in Paris, and requesting to bo 

•admitted as an Hospitalierc to wait on the sick at the great Hotel 
Diou. Observing that all the hospitals of Paris were for men and 
women indifferently, she conceived the idea of founding a hospital 

jiexclusively for women and girls of the lowest and most unhappy 

^ class. She was at length enabled to put this idea into execution, and 
numbers of friendless and suffering women soon found their way to 
her ho.spital, where she received them as much for their souls' sake 
as their bodies'. Anne of Austria approved her design, and won for it 
the patronage of the Archbishop of Paris, so that this good work 
rose into being without the oppositions and vexations which so often 
embarrass the earlier efforts of those who toil for the salvation of souls. 
But Frances's title " of the Cross," which she assumed when her 
little congregation received confirmation as a religious order, soon 
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came to fit her well, for her first suocess was fullowed by 
wbic)i muiit have luade her look back upon her peaceful ohcpuerd- 
lifc fis upon some Arcadian dream of a former existence, blunder 
assailed her, and grew in ways which it would bo tedious to recount, 
till she was publicly accused of witchcraft. She was arrested, and 
compelled to appear everj' day before a tribunal of enquiry during" m 
long trial, throughout which she might with truth have said, •' I flJe 
daily." Every morning the guard conducted her from her hospital 
to the juflgment-huU, every evening she was led wearied homo, the 
crowd following her with yells and execrations, pointing to obscene 
cariiotures of her drawn upon the walls of the houses, uud proclaim- 
ing her loudly to be guilty of crimes which no tongue should speak 
nor car hear. Each morning her devoted friends ond foUow-workers 
received what they beliovud to be her last salutation, before the 
hnndcufifs were fastened on her wrists, she calmly blessing them in 
the name of the Lord. This inglorious martyrdom lasted niany 
woL'ks, after which — the evidence of the wretched witnesses having 
broken down — she was allowed to return in peace to her home — ^her 
dai'k hair blanched with sorrow — and to continue till her death her 
liiboriiius ministrations to the suffering outca.sf. 

ilarie Lumague, afterwards Madame do Pollalion, was born m~ 
Paris in 1599, of an ancient and noble family. She appears before 
MB crowned with the aureole of saintship from her very cradle, and 
her whole life seems to have been one t^elf-denying steady marak 
forwards in the path of perfection. Her love for the poor and her 
wisdom in the administration of charity were so marked, that at 
eight j-ears of age her father, a man of fortune, made her his almoner, 
entrusting her with the distribution of his abundant gifts to the 
needy. From that age she showetl a settled contempt for earthly 
pleasures, and, " full of a steadfast silence," preferred to hold much 
converse with God, little with men. In her eighteenth year she 
was given in marriage to Fran9oi8 do Pollalion, who held an office at 
court. In the relations of wife, mother, and mistress of a houee- 
hold, she was lovely and blameless. The object nearest her heart 
wns the sanctification of her husband, whom she succeeded in weaning 
from worldly ambitions and a life of pleasure to the service of God. 
A year after this marriiige a daughter was born. While still weak 
and suffering, with her babe of seven days old in her arms, she waa 
obliged to say farewell to her husband, who was sent by the king on 
a secret embassy to Turkey. When sufficiently recovered she set 
out to join him on his homeward journey, but before she had gone 
far tlie news reached her of his sudden death at Home. There fol- 
lowed ninny months of overpowering grief. 

She was but nineteen. Her fortune and her beauty attracted to 
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her uumbors of persons who earneetly desired her return to society ; 
but she had resolved from the moment of her husband's death to 
break every earthly tie. She sought the advifp of St. Vincent of 
Paul, who in a single conversation recognised the great gifts with 
which God had endowed her, and cncournged her to follow the 
dictates of her own penetrating judgment and compassionate heart. 
She accepted for a time the office of governess to the children of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and filled it with discretion. After a time, 
finding the atmosphere of the court prejudicial to mental health, she 
retired from it ; but not before .she had made many observations on 
the state of society — ita unequal judgments, the license granted by 
it to certain sinners, and its merciless condemnation of others ; and 
not before a steady scorn of tlio hollow conventions of the world and 
a patient vengeance against all cruelty and tyranny had become 
matured within her soul. 

It is observable, in studying the characters of persons who have 
been strongly moved to the aid of outcast women, how prominent, 
how engrossing a quality justice has been in thorn. The love of 
justice, and hatred of injustice, has been the moving power within 
them, even more than compassion or benevolence. In such researches 
we become aware that the generally accepted assertion that the sense 
of justice is feeble in women has many and notable exceptions. 

After the marriage of her daughter to the husband of her choice, 
the Count de Chatclain, Madame de PoUalion, having now no domestic 
tic, devoted herself to widows, to orphans, to the aged poor, but 
chiefly to the most forsaken of the human family. Aft*r a few years 
of eflbrt among sinful women, she, like nil other thoughtful pearsons 
who have ever engaged in that cause, perceived that preventive 
efforts must go hand in hand with the rescue of the fallen — that 
indeed the Ibnner are by far the most needful, and that any hope for 
the future can only be built on a crusade against the causes of the 
great evil ; or at least such of them — and they are many — ab 
are not permanent and unconquerable, but removable. "NVTiilc found- 
ing and conducting successfully industrial schools and retreats for 
young girls exposed to danger, she showed an indomitable courage and 
perseverance in seeking the lost. In this mission she endured much 
from the very persons whom she sought to save, many humiliations, 
sometimes injuries and blows; for she did not hesitate to penetrate 
even to Satan's seat to rob him of bis victims. Clothed in the fire- 
proof armour of charity, she ventured everywhere in search of them. 
Unhampered by the death-like fatalism which blights so many 
evangelistic eflbrts, and dares to clothe itself in plausible and vener- 
able names, she believed verily that that which is written of God is 
true of Him, that Ho " willeth not the death of a sinner," and in the 
confident expectation of the final triumph of His will she laboured, 
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and witnessed transformations of charnctor incredible to materialist 
and which are too often even by true philanthropists pronounced 
be impossible. 

On hearing that a young girl, distnnth- related to her, had been 
enticed to a house of fashionable rosort for evil purposes, she ran to 
the spot, and full of the spirit which animated the Son of Qod to 
drive forth the money-changers, she entered the house, overawed the 
keeper of it, rebuked some men of the Court who were there with a 
Boverity which they confessed, by the ignoble suddenness of thoir 
flight, was too terrible to be borne, and taking the child by the hand, 
led her forth from out this jjate of hell. At another time she offered 
hersell", in the disguise of a servant, to wait upon eight young women 
who livetl together in the profession of infamy. They engaged her. 
She spent the first week in almost constant prayer, keeping silence ; 
she then began to add to her prayers gentle entreaties and warnings, 
and soon succeeded in shaking her mistresses from their deep sleep 
of sin. In less than three weeks the eight had forsaken every ovil 
habit, ond each was weeping alone in her own secret chamber. The 
event justified, and God set his seal of approval on, a step which to 
most people seemed to pass the bounds of prudence, even of deli- 
icacy, by granting to her to witness the constancy till death of these 
eight. 

To a sensitive soul, already enduring much in such a cause, it is 

added grief to be looked upon by the good and gentle as one who 
is wanting in the feminine attributes of delicacy and refinement, to 
be charged with coarseness or bluntness of foeli,ng, or a vulgar desire 
for peculiarity. The truth is, that God has most frequently chosen, 
for this special work persons of the purest luiud and of the most deli- 
cate organization. Lookers-on see but the outside — the courageous 
act ; they do not see the pain endured, they do not see how the hand 
which has plucked a brand from the burning inaj- bo scorched, nor 
that the fact of its being boldly stretched out again and again to the 
'cscue does not necessarily imply that it is not quivering with agony, 
like any other tender hnnd of tender woman. ISIfidame do PoUalion 
was strongly censured ; she felt the reproach, but with her wonted 
silence betook herself to Him who also disguised himself as a servant, 
and whoso exquisite human organization and Divine unfathoinablo 
purity did not hinder for u moment the calm and mighty fiow of His 
leal for a lost world, and of Ilia compassion for the vUest creature 
which had origiiuilly been fasliiuncd in the image which lie loved. 
Marie do PoUalion and her judges are awaiting together the 
erdict of a greater than any earthly tribunal, and we, if inclined 
to question her acts, may well speak low, and look to our own hearts. 

JosErniNE E. liLTiJ-:R. 
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CATHEDEAL EEFOKM IN IRELAND. 



THE question of Cathedral Reform, so much discussed at present 
in England, is even more pressing in Ireland. In rearranging 
the outward fabric of the Church, the question cannot bi: long post- 
poned as to what is to he done with the thirty-ono capitular bodies 
which are to be found within the dioceses of the twelve Irish bishops. 
As far as their endowments are concerned, the recent Irish Church 
Act has put an end to all questions upon that head. The capitular 
property, which amounted to more than i;3 1,000 a year* for aU 
Ireland, will pass away (except so far as existing personal interests 
are concerned) in January, 1871. The cathedrals, in common with 
the epi.scopate and parochial system, must be maintained, if main- 
tained at all, by the liberality of Churchmen. This at once sets aside 
some of the plans of Cathedral Reform advocated for England. The 
maintenance of the existing system, with hut slight modification, has 
been ably and earnestly advocated by some, on the ground that the 
cathedral revenues maintain a class of men, with leisure for study 
and devotion, who would find no place or shelter apart from the 
cathedral system. We need not stop to discuss the value of this 
plea, for it does not apply to the circumstances of a disendowed 
Church. It is plain that it will be hard to provide in Ireland for 
the most necessary work of tho Church, and that no institution has 
a chance of support unless it can prove its capacity to do that work 

• Thi* includes thrco parts nearly equal in amount, viz. (1 ), Revenues of Corpora- 
tions of Dcxns anil Omptcrs, £10,749 ; (2), IJovennes of llinor C'lithedml Corjwrations, 
jC10,176 ; (3), Kovenues of Cathedral Di)^itaries, cxolusivo of bcneticciii £10,648 : totiil, 
£31,573. 
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eflBciently and cconomicaUy. Of the thrco elements which enter into 
our Church organization, the parochial system is the part best under- 
stood, and most generally appreciated. As regards the episcopate 
also, there is a general feeling among Irish Churchmen of all p&rtiee, 
that an increase in the number of bishops will be necessary, if 
episcopal superintendence is to be a reality. But the case of the 
cathedrals is little understood, and there is a danger of their being' 
allowed, with a few exceptious, to sink to the level of ordinary parish 
churches, and to become mere units in a revised parochial system. 

The object of the following remarks is to show tbat the cathedrals 
might bo made the most etficiont agent.s for work in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland; and tliat through them that work could 
be done better, and more economically, than through the parochial 
system alone. 

An exclusive reliance on the parochial system for the woi-k of the 
Church, is one of the great ecclesiastical superstitions of the nine- 
teenth century. Admirable as that system is, in conjunction with 
other organizations, it has some great and obvious defects, which 
render it imfit for being the sole instrument of pastoral work. It 
has an essential tendency to separation, and even to disintegration. 
The location of one clergymnu in each parish necessarily tends to 
iBolation and coldness. It has indeed the merit of placing every 
man, woman, and child, under the spiritual charge of some one who 
is responsible for their teaching ; but it tends to isolate the pastor, 
and so far as it does so, it is unfavourable to a high development of 
spiritual life and energy. This tendency is less felt in England on 
account of the greater density of the Church population, and the 
greater numbers of clergymen grouped together in important 
localities. Still the tendency to separation is felt, and etfurt-s are 
being made to meet it by various organizations of rural deaneriea 
and archdeaconries, gradually ascending to the diocesan synod or 
conference, which seek to find a centre in the cathedral as tho 
common focus of diiK-esan energy and the common homo of all who 
look up to the same bishop as their head. In Ireland, where the 
parishes are much larger, and the population few and sparse, the 
tendency of the parochial system to isolation is increased tenfr>ld. 
Par<jchiul work in many parts of Ireland resolves itself into tho 
efiForts of an individual to benefit individuals or faniil'ps. Organiza- 
tion within tho parish is almost impo.s.sible, and co-operation with 
brother-clergy is difficidt and rare. All these evils are too likely to 
increase with the altered circumstances of the Church. The number 
of clergy in many parts of Ireland must be greatly diminished, and 
their distance from one another proportionally increased. In many 
coses the clergyman will become rather a travelling missionary than 
a resident putor. It is ctisy to foresee the evils and dangers of such 
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a state of things. Let us see if the cathedrals might be niado the 
rcnitdy i'or some of these evils. 

We are continually reminded at the present day that the parochial 
system is not the oldest form of Church action. It grew out of, 
and practically superseded, another and a very different condition 
of things. The primitive arrangement made the diocese, not the 
parish, the unit of action. But then a diocese was at first little 
more than a populous parish. One bishop was to be found in every 
Christian city ; and though he might be assisted in his work by a 
large stuff of presbyters and deacons, his authority was not divided, 
lie was the pastor, and his cathedral the parish church of the city 
and its suburbs. As congregations were gathered in the vicinity, they 
were served bj' the clergy of the cathedrul ; and as the conquests of 
Christianity extended, and the pariani, or villagers, became Christians, 
pastors were located in outlying districts. Thus the parochial grew 
out of the cathedral system, but was still subordinate to it. 

In England the process waa, in the main, the same, though some- 
what different in details. In Anglo-Saxon times the bishops were 
not so numerous, but there were severid minsters, or collegiate 
churches of a cathedral character, under the same bishop. 

The origin and changes of the minster syst.em are thus described 
by Archdeacon Stopford in his " Handbook of Ecclesiastical Law : " — 

'■It is probable that a pnrely diocesan system was introducecl by Augustine 
'ato Enpilnml. . . . 

•' The ' minster ' appears first in the laws of King Wihtroed, a.d. 694. 
. . It fii)peiirs also in tbo laws of Alfred and Ina. 

It is clear that the ' minster ' early became the system of the Anglo- 
K.ixon Cbiucb. It was of the nature of a collegiate church, having cm-o of 
Himls in a largo district; and ditlcTcd from the purely diufoBau system in 
that there were several minsters in a diocine, each having its own district, 
and i-aled by its own ' abbot,' who was sulyect to the bishop. 

" AU the inhabitants of a district were bound to pay all tithes and tburch 
ducH to the minster. ' That eveiT tithe be rendered to the old minBter to 
which the district belongs.' — Ordinance of Kimj Edyar, c. i. 1 Tlioipc, p. 2C3. 

" The first relaxation of the minster system in England was the con- 
cession (about A.D. 970) that a thaue who had a church with a barial-placo 
(which must have been granted by the hishop) might pay one-third of his 
tithe to his o^'s^l chnrch, and the other two-thirds of the titho, and the whole 
of all other church dues to the minster ; but if he bad u church without a 
burial -place ... he must support bis clerk himself. — Urdiiiaiice of Kiru/ 
Edi/<ir, c. ii. 1 Tlwrjie, p. 263." '■' 

Here we see iho origin of the parochial system in England, which 
supplemented, but did not for a long time supersede, the minsters. 
The downfall of the latter is to be ascribed to the efforts of the 
Korman bishops to spread monasticism. Thus — 

" The ancient minsters became modem ' regular ' monasteries, with- 



• Hlopford'g "Handbook of Ecclcaiostiral Law," pp. 46 — 18. 
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drawn alike from the core of sods And the jurisdiction of the bishop ; and 
tho thane's clerks became the parochial and diocesan clergy." * 

Tlius to inonasticisra may be traced the two peculiarities of th« 
English cathedrals, which foiin leading counts in evciy bill ot 
indictment against them : fint, that they are cut oflF from the cure 
of souls and tlie religious work of the diocese; mvoudfi/, that they 
ooastitute an iniprrium in impcrio fatal to unity of diocesan actioru. 
The necessity for some change in the relation of the bishops to theil 
cathedrals became glaringly apparent to the public when a bishop' 
was unable to command, for a special occasion, tho use of the church 
in which his throne stood. 

In Ireland, a change similar to that described above has taken 
place, but it was so far different, us the dioceses were generally, 
smaller, and the bishops, till recent times, more numerous. As 
general rule, therefore, the mother-church was not merely a minster,] 
but a genuine cathedral, containing the throne of the bishop. How- 
ever, without entering further into historical details, let us consider! 
well the fact tliat when the population was small, the Church 
established and maintained its hold in those islands rather by, 
cathedral or collegiate churches than by a regular parochial system.' 
Let us consider, moreover, that tlje parochial system in Ireland v.-ill 
in all probability be attenuated and weakened by a great diminution 
in the number of the parishes and of tho clergy. Shall we then bol 
satisfied with this attenuated pnrocbial system; or shall we revert I 
(in part at least) to the minster system of our ancestors, fortifying 
and strengthening the Church in certain centres of thought undj 
action r* It seems tho plain dictate of common sense to concentrate 
our weakened forces, and not to spread out our line as widely as 
before. If we wish to warm a large room, we pile the coals together 
in the grate, that they may burn brigblly by mutual contact : so 
if wc would maiutain the energy and efficiency of our Church with 
diminished numbers and crippled resources, we must gather our \ 
labourers together, and not trust wholly to the efforts of individuals 
separated widely from one another. We must seek the help of 
organized cathedral bodies fitted to the altered circumstances of our 
country and our times. We must supply to each diocese not only 
a head to govern, bul a heart to send the warm currents of life to the 
furthest extremities of the system. 

Let us try to imagine what an Irish cathedral or collegiate church 
ought to be when the system is fully developed and matured. It 
might include in its chapter the principal, if not all the beneficed 
clergy of the diocese. Certainly they ought to be connected in some 
way with the cathcdrol, and feel that they were not strangers there, 
even if their attendance was necessarily infrequent, and their duties 
in the cathedral nominiil. But the essential feature of the system. 

• Stopford, pp. 49—50. 
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would be — a number of clergymen resident in one town, having 
the benefit of mutual counsel and co-operation under a common head. 
To them would be committed the cure of souls iu the town and in 
a large surrounding district. It would be easy to arrange that they 
should in turns traverse every portion of this district, and both visit 
and hold services wherever required. The head of such a body of 
clergy would be the bishop. No hnpcriiun in imperio could be per- 
mitted. The dean ought to be no more than the bishop's vicar in 
the cathedral and its district — the working head of an efficient 
parochial staff. Such a staff, however scattered at times, especially 
on Sundays, would often meet together, both in private intercourse 
and in many of the services of the cathedral. They would form a 
band to resist the isolating and chilling tendencies of the parochial 
system. They would uphold a higher ideal of worship and a better 
school of Church music ; and while working their own district more 
efficiently than any parish in the diocese could be worked, they would 
be able occasionally to help and cheer their brethren in more remote 
and isolated charges. 

Perhaps one of the most useful suggestions, with regard to such a 
plan, is that of making the cathedral the training school of all the 
younger clergy who enter the diocese. The question of theological 
training colleges has been much canvassed iu England, and the 
general feeling has been against any separation of clergy from laity 
in their collegiate course. In Ireland, without question, it would be 
highly expedient to concentrate all our candidates for holy orders in 
the divinity school of Dublin. But it is an evil sorely felt in the 
Irish Church that a young man is often sent, fresh from the university, 
without any pastoral experience, into a country pariah, whore he has 
little assistance in learning his duty, and little to stimulate his zeaL 
Moreover, there is a very general feeling that the ago for the diaco- 
nate ought to be lowered, so as to allow j'oung men, who frequently 
graduate in Dublin before the age of twenty-one, to receive deacon's 
orders at that age. Whether this change be adopted or not, there 
seems no reason why, in the regular course of things, the newly- 
ordained deacon should not be attached to the cathedral of the 
diocese, and serve there for some years, learning his work under the 
eye of the bishop and some experienced presbyters, before he is sent 
to combat the difficulties of an isolated charge. It would be easj' to 
regulate the duties of the staff, so as to leave the deacons a fair share 
of time for study, which in outlying parishes they would never have.* 
They might be examined two or three times a year by the bishop or 
his chaplain in portions of the course for priest's orders, and thus 
the stimulus to study might be kept up. The deacon who spent 

* Several of the Irish cathedrala (till have valuable theological Ubmrics attached to 
them. 
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three years of such a probation as we have dcsfribed at the catliviinil 
of his diocese, would bo very differontly qualified lor his future duttM 
{rom the ordinary deacon, droppod down in sorao isolated parish, 
whose only improvement in theology is derived from u basty reuling' 
for the examination for priest's orders, while he is obliged to pick up 
his knowledgeof pastoral duties without any practical guidance at nlL 

To this, let it be added, that parents, to whom an early proriflion 
for their children is often of more imixjrtance than its amount, would 
be more willing to allow their sons to prepare for the ministry, if 
they could earn an indejxjndcnce, as deacons, at the age of twenty- 
one ; and young men would far nioro cheerfully embrace a profeaBion 
in which they had the prospect of being prcpsu-ed more pt-rfectlv, 
and in the company of others, for the undivided responsibilities of 
maturer life. Moreover, during their stay at the cathedral, the capa- 
bilities of the young deacons would bo tested, and their fitness for 
different duties would be well known both to the bis-hop and to the 
laity of a very wide district ; and when it betamo necessary to select 
one for another sphere of duty, the " right man " would more fre- 
quently be found for the " right place." And when the young clergy 
went forth to more isolated posts, they woidd carry with them the 
ideas and the habits which they had learned at the centre of their 
diocese ; so that the most remote parishes might be but the outpostA 
of the mother-church, still filled with her spirit and her teaching. 
It might also be easily managed that their connection with the 
catliedral should in some form be continued for life, and that thoy 
ehould not cease to look to it as tfirii- cathedral — the home to which 
they would still return in their difficulties for counsel and support. 

For the carrying out of such a system, it cunnot be said that the 
present number of capitular bodies in Ireland (averaging one to every 
county) is greatly in excess. In some instances it would indeed be 
necessary to change the locality, while the ancient and venerable 
name was retained. That all could be kept up is scarcely to be 
expected ; but if the episcopate is increased, there need not be the 
present disparity between the number of bishops and cathedrals. It 
would not bo consistent with the limits of this article, and might bo 
wearisome to readers unacquainted with the localities, if I were to 
incumber this brief statement of a great principle with any details of 
its application. If the principle be sound in it«elf — if it commend 
itself to others as it has done to the writer of this article — there will 
be no difficulty in opplyiug it to many dioceses of, Ireland. Fur the 
present, let us be satisfied with asking the question — Can any nnxle 
of organization, so primitive in its pattern, so likely to maintain the 
life and efficiency of tlio clergy, so economical of men and funds, be 
applied at the present crisis to the working of the Irish Church ? 

John C. MacDonnelu 
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'T^HE doctrine which Professor Hegel has taught is the same as 
-L Professor Schelling's. Hegel has himself distinctly said that it 
is so. Like Schelling's, therefore, it consists of the two following 
general principles : — First, that Thinking thinks ; that there is no 
Thinker — no Ego — except what we call Thought ; that Thinking 
and Thiuker are but two names for the one thing — nay, that that 
which is thought of is also that which thinks of it. Si'fotui, that 
every object of thought is a phenomenon, that the object and the 
subject are inseparable, that to be thought of (or to be perceived) 
and to be, are correlative terms ; that as there can be no perceiving 
without an immediate object, so there can be no immediate object — 
no sound, no colour, for instance — without there being some act of 
perceiving — i.e., of thinking, associated with it. 

There is not the slightest pretext, much less necessity, for Pro- 
fessor Hegel's having combined, as ho has done, these two principles 
in his doctrine ; nor does his demonstration apply at all except to 
the second of them. The reader will see this himself clearly in the 
Professor's statements, and will also see clearly, I doubt not, that 
the first of these two principles is us evidently false as the second is 
evidently true. This second principle, which is what Ferrier has 
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demonatratod in a form as conclusive and vigorous and original, 
without being so obscurely expressed, as Professor Hegel's ovm 
demonstration of it, and which is a principle obvious enough in the 
case of mere ideas, requires us to employ a little reflexion in order to 
see its truth when we apply it to the material universe. Sehelling', 
however, even in this case of the material universe, considured that 
it needed no demoustxation — no more than it does that the whole is 
greater than its part ; and his great predecessor, Berkeley, had also 
propounded it nearly a century previously, with a similar appeal to 
the mere imdcrstanding and reflexion of the metaphysician. 

The tirst of the two principles now mentioned as the component 
parts of Schelling's doctrine (viz., that Thinking thinks — that the 
Ego consists of phenomena) is one which the student must always 
keep the more sedulously before his mind, as both ScheUing and 
Hegel, as well as the commentators of the latter, appear carefidly 
intent upon keeping it, as much as possible, out of sight. No 
British writer that I know of has ever yet seriously sought to analyse 
Thinking into a Thinker, or a Thinker into Thinking, or any Agent 
into the Agent's Acts. Hume affected to do so, but with the undis- 
guised intention of jeering and ridiculing the metaphysicians of his 
time. The credit of this quaint theory (that thinking can think) 
lies still entirely with the Germans. But strange to say, they have 
given us no evidence whatever respecting it ; nor even pretend to 
have given any ; for Professor Hegel's demonstration of the other 
portion of Schelling's doctrine has no reference, it will be seen, of 
any kind to this portion of it. It goes only to establish li priori what 
Ferrier's demonstration in " The Institutes " effects, as I have said, 
80 much more popularly and concisely, that all human knowledge is 
entirely relative — that " Being " and "being thought of" are essen- 
tially correlative characteristics. The German demonstration has 
nevertheless not only been supposed by Professor Hegel himself, who 
drew it up, to apply equally to the principle that the Act of thinking 
ia the thinking Agent — a principle which he held as strongly as 
Schclling did, but has moreover been absurdly enough called, and 
regarded as, " Hegel's Philosophy " by the great majority of his 
critics and admirers, although it cannot, one would think, be so 
difficult to distinguish between a doctrine and the demonstration of it. 
The demonstration itself, it will bo seen, is true, as far as it goes, 
notwithstanding all that some of these admirers tell us respecting 
the rottenness both of it and of the doctrine. Indeed, ail that the 
Professor has done in it is to arrange our metaphysical facts as 
already known, into a sort of d priori sequence suggested to him, he 
says, by Fichtc. He would himself have been the last to make the 
pretensions, which some of his noisier adnnrers have made for him, 
to an original theory, either in the doctrine or in the demonstration 
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of it. lie himself even distinctly acknowledged that his only merit 
in metaphysics lay in the carrying out of this d priori aiTangomcnt, 
already begun by others, of principles already fully recognised by 
all, iu demonstration of a doctrine which those who held it before 
his lime had not regarded as requiring any demonstration. 

The object of this article is to explain to the reader, in a few pages 
of plain English, both ic/idt Schelling taught and /low his successor, 
Ilegel, undertook to establish it ; in other words, to explain the cor- 
relation of Thought and Being (which is, in its pure form, Berkeley's 
doctrine us well as Schelling's) to those us yet unacquainted 
with it, and to explain to those who have never yet been able to 
make head or tail of its German demonstration by Professor Hegel, 
the series of d priori propositions out of which the demonstration has 
been constructed, and the order in which the Professor has connected 
them. To effect these two objects thoroughly, and set the whole 
matter in its true Light, it will bo necessary, for the purpose of 
illustration and comparison, to draw out a little in detail the 
principles at present lield by the more advanced of our British 
metaphysicians, which principles have cither been elaborated inde- 
pendently by these writers themselves and their predecessors, or 
have been derived immediately by them from the tenets of the Greek 
philosophers. And it will manifestly facilitate this latter object 
that I should begin at the beginning, and first indicate those prin- 
ciples in Greek philosophy,* too often lost sight of, which constitute 
the basis of all our modern British metaphysics. Our investigation 
divides therefore into three heads : — 1. The more important principles 
of Greek metaphysics. 2. The more impcjrtunt principles of British 
metupbysics. 3. miat this doctrine of SchcUing's is which Pro- 
fessor Ilegel taught, and /loic the Professor undertook to teach it, 
combined throughout with a constant reference to those particulars 
in which his tenets differ from those now ordinarily held by the 
metaphysicians of Great Britain. 

I. The More Imfortant Principles in the Metaphysics of 

Ghekce. 

There are ten of the metaphysical principles foimd in Greek 
writers, to which we must now attend ; viz., the principles re- 
specting — 



I. Being, and being thought of. 
II. Being and Not-Being. 

III. Quality and Quiuitity. 

IV. Identity and Difference. 

Y. The Limited and the UnU- 
mited. 



VI. A Thing and its Other. 
VU. The Singular and the Plural. 
Vin. The Necessary and the Un- 
noccssory. 
IX. Chango and Pommncnco. 
X. The Form and the Matter. 



• Of Prof. Zeller'B admirable " History of Greek Fhiloaopliy," in 6 vols., the Irt vol. 
haa already reached the 3rd edition. Faei: Leipzig, 1860. ; 
VOL. XUI. E 
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All these principles are correlations — i.e., principles or thoagbts 
of the eame nature, as High and Low, Wide and Narrow, Parent 
and Child, Rough and Smooth, Hot and Cold, Inner and Outer, 4ie. ; 
in which expressions each of the two terms is the opposite or 
contradictory of the other, hut such, nevertheless, that the one 
characteristic could not exist if there were not the other, nor even 
bo imagined without the other's being something intelligible and 
imagined also ; such, therefore, that eitlier of them is, as it vrero, the 
union of the two as of the parts or elements of one Whole. Let the 
reader apply this definition to such familiar instances as High and 
Low, Hot and Cold, &c., and he will thus get to see exactly what 
the Greek writers mean when they speak of the above ten principlee 
as correlations." I proceed to explain each separately. 

T, lirin//, and hn'nr/ Ihoiirjht of. — The point to be hero clcnrcd tip 
was propounded by Plato and Aristotle, after having been first 
suggested by able writers some two centuries previously. It is, that 
as there can bo no thinking without some object of thought (whether 
this be an object of sense or a mere idea), so there can be no object 
of thought without some thinking going on — that, in every ohject 
that can be perceived as well as in ever)' act of perception, there are 
two elements, viz. — 1, the Perceiving, and 2, the Object ; neither of 
which could exist without the other, and which are therefore cor- 
relatives. 

Kow the first part of this doctrine is easj' enough. It is easy 
enough to see that we cannot think unless wo have something to 
thuik about, nor perceive, unless there is something to be perceived ; 
easy to see that there cannot be any Thinking nor Perceiving, with- 
out an object of some kind to be thought of or to be perceived. If 
we try to think without thinking of anything, wo can easily discern 
this to bo the case. 

It is not, however, quite so eosy to see that there can bo no object 
of Thought or of I'orcoption — no object that can be thought of or 
perceived — without anmothing that can think of it or perceive it 
whether it is thus nctmilly thought of, thus acliinllij perceived, or not. 
How is it to be supposed, we naturally ask, that there could not bo 
Sound, for instance, quite as well in a state of existence in which all 
is unporceiving us in ouo in which all perceives ? or that there could 
not be Light and Colours where there is not Life just as well as where 
there Ls ? 

This point was long a stumbling-block, oven after the days of 
Aristotle, to many of those who employed themselves the most 
diligently in metaphysical research. The one side of the question 

• The t.nii " Coirektion " is inoorrcctly used in Mr. Grovo'a work fur " Intorrola. 
tion," or uppnrcntly even for "Identity." 
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all could easily get to see; but not bo the other side, in which, 
unfortunately, there was much more range for the imagination. All, 
even those who were not metaphysicians, were able to see that there 
could be no Perceiving or Thinking without something to be per- 
ceived or thought about — without some object of thought or of 
perception. The other side of the inquiry, however, presented a 
very different aspect. Only veiy iew indeed, oven of those who were 
metaphysicians (to say nothing of those who were not), could for a 
long time make anything of this other side ; oaly very few indeed of 
such could, until many centuries had elapsed, see that it is quite as 
impossible for there to be an object adapted to thought in a state of 
existence in which there is no thought possible, as that there can bo 
no thought possible in a state of existence in which there is no such 
object. This has now indeed long ceased to be a stumbling-block to 
metaphysicians. It is still so, however, to some of those who call 
themselves natural philosophers ; and various popular writers among 
these have made shipwreck upon that rock — alas ! are often still, in 
the broad daylight of science, abruptly lost sight of in the smooth, 
deep waters which surround it. 

The whole Greek principle now before ua is that Thought and its 
object are correlatives; that matter, as well as every other object of 
thought, is a phenomenon (esse-pervipi) ; that all the immediate 
objects of the Ego are like pain in this respect, like pain in the fact 
of their existing only as perceived things, whether thoyare perceived 
things or not. Now how can this bo shown ? How can it be 
shown that objects (even the unseen flowers on the roadside) have as 
portion of them — as portion of their very nature, as the very giite 
qna non of their existence, their relation to percipient Mature ; not 
to this or that case of percipient nature, but to all of it, to percipiency 
in general ? In other words, how can it be shown that their csne is 
their peiripi f that it is only as perccpfn that they exist or can be 
thought of as existing '( This is the whole question. 

To see this clearly, let us reflect that all the objects we know of are 
of three kinds only. They are either (1) sensuous objects (such as 
colour, shape, hardness, sound, or groups of these, such as wo find in 
a millstone or a mUl), or are (2) the imsensuous ideas which we have 
of sensuous objects, or are (3) the unseusuous percipients, the 
spirits, or Egos, which wo are, each of us, conscious that we our- 
selves are. 

All these throe classes of thijigs are in some cases porceive<l by us 
immediately, in others only mediately ; immediately, when wo arc 
conscious of them, mediately when we infer them ; immediately when 
what each of us perceives is {a) himself, the spirit, or unsensuousEgo 
to which he applies tho term " self," or (6) the seusuous objects 
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wLich ho 8CC8 and fccIs, or (r) his own ideas of such objects; 
modintel}', when the Ego infers («) other unsensuous percipients 
like itself, or when it infers {b) the 8en8\ioH8 objects present to other 
percipients (which objects, although the same as his own under the 
same condition of the senses, ho himself neither sees nor feels 
immediately), or when he infers (r) the unsensuous ideas wliioli 
these other percipients have of such sensuous objects. 

Now it is useless and frivolous hero to say that the percipient 
nature depends upon itself, exists only in relation to itself, and 
through that relation. There would bo little truth or sense in such 
o statement, however much in vogue language of this kind is in 
some countries, and among writers of a certain class. We need not 
therefore speak of such objects — the self-conscious objects — in 
reference to this question respecting Relativity. Our business here 
lies only with the two other divisions of objects, viz., the objects of 
sense, and the ideas men have of these. Could these ideas and 
these other objects exist otherwise than in and through their relation 
to percipient nature ? Could these have any conceivable existence 
if percipient nature had never any ? 

That this could not be in the case of " mere ideas," that " mere 
ideas " could not exist except in or through their relation to some- 
thing that can be occupied about them — to something that can 
perceive them — is, as I say, what every one can understand. It is 
admitted by all and at once that there is hero no difliculty ; that 
" mere ideas " of objects could not exist without conscious life, with- 
out something living and conscious that can take cognizance of 
such things as these " mere ideas." Their esse is percipi. They are 
phenomena. 

This does not mean, however, that an idea of this kind cannot exist 
except during the time in which Bomething is conscious of it. It is 
most necessary for us to pay particular attention to this fact. No 
doctrine requires us to suppose that our ideas of objects have not a 
permanent existence even when we are not occupied about them ; 
that our knowledge of Greek, for instance, or of English does not 
exist permanently from one day to another, notwithstanding the 
long distinct interval of time in which wc daily know of no con- 
sciousness. All that this part of the proposition requires us to recog- 
nise is that no ideas, either singly or grouped into knowledge, no 
knowledge of Greek, or of Music, or of History, or of anything 
else coidd possibly exist except as a phenomenon, except in connec- 
tion with something that can think, and that this fact does not 
deprive these ideas and this knowledge of their permanent and unin- 
termittent existence. To these two points, as I have said, all at 
once assent. Our mere ideas of things cannot exist in disconnexion 
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from a thinking nature {i.e., are phenomena), yet exist, neverthe- 
less, Trith complete permanence, according to certain laws of their 
own. 

And it is not only of the ideas composing our knowledge that this 
entire dependence upon mind and this entire permanence are both 
obviously true. They are obviously true also of those known things 
which consist of mere ideas. They are obviously true, for instance, 
of a Language, of a History, of a Science, or of a Poem. Is it not 
clear that each of these objects is entirely dependent upon mind for 
its very being and its veiy nature ; that each of these objects is a 
phenomenon? Could any of these objects have any existence at all 
conceivoble in a state of things in which there was nothing that 
could perceive, or think of, or bo conscious of anything ? It is 
manifest that they could not. Yet do not all those things possess a 
permanence which leaves them existing unintermittently from ont 
day to another, whether they are in the meantime thought of or not ? 
Can anything bo clearer than it is that the mere fact of an object's 
being a phenomenon — of its being dependent for its very nature and 
existence upon its relations to percipient nature, has no eftect what- 
ever in detracting from that which wo mean by the pennanent 
character of this nature and of this existence Y 

We have thus far seen how the matter stands with regard to the 
phenomena which wo call "mere ideas." We have now to speak 
of the other class of phenomena, those which wc call sensuous objects, 
or objects of sense, such as coloured things, hard things, heavy things, 
shaped things, &c. We have to get to see that these things also arc 
phenomena, that their cme also is percipi, and this is the only branch of 
the great Greek principle now before ns, that presents any difhcully 
even for the reader not much versed in metaphy.sics. I^^othing can 
be clearer than it is that the Iliad of Homer has a permanent existence 
from year to year, and from century to century, and nothing clearer 
than that it is a phenomenon, a thing whose I'sw is percipi. Again, 
nothing is clearer than that our knowledge of it has a permanent 
existence also ; that this knowledge about it does not cease to exist 
every time we go to sleep, nor clearer than that this knowledge of 
the poem is as essentially phenomenal as the poem itself. It is not, 
however, quite so clear that the objects of sense are also of this 
phenomenal nature. It is not quite so clear that hard things and 
heavy things, sounds, colours, &c., have their esse also percipi. It is 
clear enough that they have a permanent existence ; that the colours 
in a room and the weight of the choir exist without intennisaion 
from one minute to another, and from one day to another. No one 
denies this — no one at least except those who do so to support some 
theory of their own. What is not clear here, the only point which 
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is not clear for the general reader, is that such things are pheno- 
mena — that in the case of such things also the eaae ia the perafL 
How, it is asked, can it be true that the objects of sense (the sensnooi 
[Objects) depend for the very possibility of their existence upon the 
universal presence of percipient nature ? Cannot these exist iuile* 
pendent of all relation to this percipient nature P Do not thoso oonaiat 
entirely of something that is not a Thought, an Idea, a Phenotneiuin 
— of something in which neither Perceiving nor being. I'erocived 
constitutes the unallest ingredient 'i Could not the colour which 
wc see and the sound which we hear, as well as all that is txictual 
which we experience in the dark, exist perfectly well nnd exist 
exactly as they are now without any possible relation to or depeii* 
Hence upon the Ego 'i Does not llie rock, the house, the mountain 
subsist independently of all knowing or being known ? Could no( 
material objects and the whole material, external universe which we 
see and feel, its light and colours, its sounds, as well as all itt^ othc 
sensuous groups of attributes, hold on their present Being perfectly! 
well if there never had been such a thing as percipient naturo inj 
existence ? 

Those who have never reflected upon this subject will, of course^ ^ 
hei'o natuiully answer at once that they could. The careful and 
patient student, however, soon satisfies himself that they could not 
The metaphysician, and even the more man of science?, knows atj 
once that they could not. The supposition implied in tlio question j 
is a mere misconception of the facts. The material universe, which I 
we see and feel, has been discovered, not only by the metaphysicians, 1 
but by the physiologists, contrary to all ordinary convictions pre>- 
viously existing, to consist wholly of phenomena and their laws. 
Such is the stupendous principle of nature which wo are now con- 
sidering in the metaphysics of ancient Greece. Matter U a p/ieno- 
tiwnon, and not (as was once imagined by all, and as so many still 
helplessly endeavour to imagine) tfw cause of a yhenomenon. 

The scientific man has here a great advantage over the unscientific. 
The scientific man sees at once here abundantly what is meont. He 
knows what it is to say that the material substimce is a phenomenon. 
He is aware that a phenomenon (also called " an Idea " by the 
English metaphysicians of the last centurj) signifies that which can 
be as real as pain, and as hard and as heavy and as round as a mill- 
stone ; yet that it is nevertheless a thing whose csw is pcrrijii — a 
thing of which we are conscious, or con be conscious, and which caa 
only be, and be thought of as being, what it is when present to the 
Rpiiit, /.('., as it is when the spirit is conscious of it. All this is 
familiar to the scientific man, and makes the whole question an easy 
one for him. But as this, the scientific and less popular meaning 
of the word, is not generally understood by the unscientific, it ia 
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here desirable to osLibIt tLe import of this term a little further in 
detail. 

A pbenomcnon (to ^nvficvov) then is that whose case is pcrcipi — 
that which, whether it is past, present, or future, is a percejtium, 
is thought of as such, and being nothing else, can only be so thought 
of. It is, and is thought of as being, of the nature of a peixeivcd 
thing, of the nature which it has when people arc conscious of it, 
and it can never havo any other nature, whether people are conscious 
of it or not. If the reader applies this description to pain, it will 
help him to understand it. Whether pain is past or present, it is 
always a pcrceptum that is meant by that word. What wo speak of 
08 pain ceases to havo any meaning at all, if we cease to think of it 
as perceived pain. AU that wo know of to speak of under that 
name, wo know of as perceived pain, and this nature it retains 
whether it is in any given case or casea perceived or not. The 
more fact of its being thus in any case unperceived does not prevent 
its nature from being dependent on perception. It is a misconception 
then to think that pain is not a phenomenon when we do not perceive 
it as well as when we do. It is either that, or the word has no 
meaning. It never can be anything else. It is only as a pheno- 
menon that we can even think of it as not existing, when wo say 
that it does not exist. There is no such thing at all as abstract 
pain — ^pain that could exist independent of percipient nature. All 
this, as we have seen above, is true of mere ideas also. They are 
phenomena, and whether thought of or not, can only exist as they 
do when they are thought of. The nature which thoy have as facts 
of consciousness, is the only natui-e which they have. It must be 
needless for me to say, however, that a thing, and this idea of it — 
that pain, for instance, and the idea of pain, a peal of thunder, and 
the idea of one, &c., are two very difleront things. The pain, 
nevertheless, and the idea of it are, both of them, phenomena, as are 
also the thunder and the idea of thunder — both things whose aue 
ia percipi. A phenomenon, whether it is a sense-phenomenon or not, 
has always the circumstance of one's being conscious of it so com- 
pletely as a condition of its existence, or an element of its nature, 
that thci-e can bo no phenomenon, no pleasure, for instance, and no 
pain, no sound, no colour, even conceivable without this circum- 
stance being connected with it ; even conceivable except as it was 
when it existed as a felt pleasure, as a felt pain, as thunder that is 
heard, as a colour that is seen. For, lot the reader reflect carefully, 
what sort of pain is that which is diiferent from felt pain, or which 
is thought of as unfelt pain ? What exists as a fact of consciousness 
can never exist as anything else, nor ever bo thought of as anything 
else — i.e., in any other way than as it stands in its relation to the 
K percipient, whether we see it to be in that relation or not. But 
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notwithstanding all this peculiar nature of a phenomenon thus 
dependent upon mind as an d priori condition of its existence, we 
know of nothing, ns I have said, that is more real than such an 

ohject. For what is more real than pain, or sound, or light than a 

had toothache or an earache, for instnnce ; or than tho report of au 
Armstrong gun ; or than tho daylight of a sunny noon ? Nor can 
anything be harder, or heavier, or larger than a phenomenon can ; 
all that wo see and feel in a block of granite, all that wo are con- 
scious of in it, or in any other sensuous object, being of this same 
phenomenal nature. But although a phenomenon can bo as material, 
and as hard, and as .solid, and as heavy, and as extensive as any- 
thing that we know of, yet there are phenomena which are witHoot 
most of these characteristics, as, for instance, a taste or a sound is, 
and others which are entirely without them, as, for instance, a poem 
or a mere idea is ; for, as has been already observed, even a mere 
idea is a phenomenon. Tho student must, therefore, be careful not 
to confound the two kinds of phenomena distinguished as " ideas 
of sense " and " mere ideas," or the " Sense-phenomena " and the 
" Thought-phenomena." 

After the foregoing explanation of what a phenomenon is, the 
reader will easily see the whole import of what the metaphysicians 
of ancient Greece said when they drew men's attention to the fact 
that the material substance is a phenomenon, that one phenomenon 
can exist external to another, and that all the other material pheno- 
mena of the universe exist at various distances, externitl to the human 
body — instead of within it, as some moderns still think. He will 
also thus see how simply and complctoly they, bj' that statement, 
established for all enlightened and unbiassed minds the enormous 
discovery that material things — the things which we see and feel — 
could not be made to exist, any more than mere ideas could be made 
to exist, except in relation to percipient nature. And all modem 
research has resulted in the corroboration and explanation of this 
discovery. It is found by those modems who have carefully studied 
the physiology of the senses, and is now a fact universally recognised 
by all educated men, that the material object is itself the effect, which 
it was formerly supposed that it produced ; that the material objects 
which we see and feel or otherwise perceive around us by the senses, 

I consist wholly of certain qualities and of the sensations in which 
these qualities inhere — of certain qualities (called " primarj- "), such 
as hardiaess, weight, solidity, shape, size, &c., which are not sen- 
sations, but which are marked out and delineated by — in other woi-ds, 
inhere in and are convoyed in, the sensations which we cidl feels 
and colours (known as " secondary " qualities) ; and that these 
qualities of sensations and these sensations themselves, combined 
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together, compose the sensc-phenoraena, of which, with their \&vrf, 
wc find the physical universe to consist. These qualities or charac- 
teristics of the sensations plun the sensations themselves which they 
thus characterise, are found to be external to the human body as well 
as to one another, and constitute (as the Greeks taught and as all 
are now agreed) the hard and heavy and real phenomena, however 
big and however solid, which we call material objects — the moun- 
tain, the rock, the river, the human body and the bodies of all other 
animals, the brain, the blood, the eye, the ear, the hand, the nerves, 
the planets and the stars, as well as all the light and colours and all 
the souuds around us. All these are thus shown to be phenomena — 
8f/iw'-phenomena (for the sake of distinction) — the most reid and 
substantial things we have to deal with ; formerly, even after Aris- 
totle's time, supposed to be things which produced phenomena irithin 
our bodies, but now, as even long before him, known, beyond all 
room for doubt, to be themselves phenomena — most of them at vast 
and various distances outside our bodies. 

The only plausible objection which has ever been alleged against 
this grand metaphysical principle of the ancient Greeks arose from 
a misconception, and is something in itself so utterly groundless, 
not to say grotesque, that one can hardly regard it as seriously 
nllfged. It is, nevertheless, still from time to time repeated. A 
phenomenon (according to this objection) has an intermittent nature 
— exists only intermittingly. In the case of more ideas and other 
mere ideal objects — in the case, for instance, of a History, a 
lianguage, or a Poem, or even of a man's Knowledge upon any 
subject — there are a few persons, happily growing fewer and 
fewer every day, who fancy that such things have and can 
only have an intermittent existence — that these things are inces- 
santly slipping out of being and incessantly re-entering upon it 
again ; in fact, that no one of these objects can posaibly be, all of it, 
existent at the same time. These persons hold that the phenomenal 
nature of such objects destroys the Permanence and Identity of their 
existence, and that the History, the Language, and the Poem arc to 
be regarded as haWng completely vanished out of existence every 
time percipient nature is not occupied about them, and that our 
knowledge upon any subject also ceaaes to exist whenever wo arc 
asleep, or our attention is engaged in something else. And just in 
the same way as these persons imagine this intermission of existence 
for phenomenal nature in such cases as these, they imagine it also 
for the phenomenal nature of the material universe ; they fancy also 
that the phenomenal nature, now scientifically established as the true 
nature of material objects, does away with, and is incompatible with, 
that identity and permanence of existence, of which we are conscious 
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in them as an osaential portion of their reality ; and upon this ground 
of incompatibility with the facta of consciousness, object to this phe- 
nomenal nuture which modern science thus, us well as ancient Gh?c«oc, 
assigns to these external objects of sense by which our bodies arc at 
various distances surrounded. 

There is hero really nothing to contend with — nothing to oompliiinj 
of — nothing that needs exi)lniintion. Those who think that their 
knowledge of the Greek lauguugo or of English history or ol" Miltcut's 

"Paradise Lost" is onnihilated — is withdrawn from oxistonco every 

time t-licir thoughts are occupied with other subjects ; or who think 
that these extonial objects themselves — this Language, this History, 
this Poem — intermit their existence, and oi'e annihilated, every time I 
there is no mind occujiied about them — such persons may, of course, 
if they please, upon the same absurd principle of this alleged inter- 
mission, say that the colours around them are annihilated every time 
they shut their eyes ; that the colours in a room to-day are not per- 
manently the same colours as we saw in it yesterday ; that not only 
Cccthoven's Sonatas, but the tree, the river, and the mountain, vrhich 
we see and feel, do not exist during the time in which these objects 
are not present to some Ego ; that, in short, theii- own faces do not 
exist when there is no one looking at them. There is really here 
nothing to controvert. Such persons may, of course, and will, no 
doubt, hold such views of external nature. But the metaphysician 
denies, as well as the mere practical man, that there is common sense, 
much less philosophy, in such conclusions or in such language. 
Neither the Mountain, nor the Music, nor the Poem, nor even our 
knowledge of such things, intermits its existence, nor can be said to 
do so merely because its nature is found to be essentially phenomenal. 
Those who have any doubt upon this point of phenomenal perma- 
nence need only look in a mirror, and they wdl, perhaps to their 
gratification, learn from the lines and colours of their faces, there 
found, that the existence of phenomena is not quite so intermittent 
as they imagine. 

It may help to make the cui'ious point hero at issue intelligible to 
the reader, that I shoidd explain to him how these sceptics solve their 
difllculty. It will be seen that, even if things were as these writers 
suppose, the recipe prescribed for the alleged intermittent existence 
of sensuous objects is one of the very clumsiest imaginable. The 
proposal of those who thus volunteer to mediate between the facts of 
consciousness and the facta of science, is to deny in tola the reolity of 
all that they sec and feel around them — to deny at once and in ioio 
that there is any reality whatever in such things, or any externality 
whatever, any more than any permanence ; and then to suppose, in 
their stead, something quite different from what is felt or seen — 
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something quite different from that which has feels and coloiira as 
portions of it — something " imintermittent," which, according to 
these writers, can only produce what is " intermittent," and some- 
thing " real," they tell us, which can only produce what is "unreal ;" 
out of which hypothetical "real and nnintermittent" something, 
they further propose to construct auotlier world entirely unlike the 
SO" called "uni-eal" and " unpormanent" one which we see and feel. 
It is only in this way that these writers seem able to make that per- 
manence of nature which results solely from the Laws of Nature, 
intelligible to themselves. JJut can anything, I ask, be more rococo 
or more preposterous than this ? According to the mode thus pro- 
posed of dealing with their difficultj*, the material and external object 
which we see and feel would not only not have an " unintermittent " 
existence, but would not even have an intermittent one ; and the new 
material and external object which is to act as a substitute for it, 
would be one which not only was never felt nor ever seen, but which, 
from its supposed nature, never could under any conceivable circum- 
stances bo seen any more than a sound could be seen, or felt any 
more than a colour coiJd bo felt. Even if it were a fact, therefore, 
that phenomena could be truly said to be annihilated every time the 
spirit is not conscious of them, it is clear that, except for the most 
superficial of mankind, this mode of rectifying matters woidd not, to 
the smallest extent, be found to answer the purpose intended by it. 
But, as has been fully explained, it is not true that the phenomenal 
nature is incompatible with a permanent existence cither in the case 
of a sensuous object or of an ideal object, either in the cose of a 
mountain or of a poem, nor even in the case of our ideas about these 
things. We are conscious that it is not. The Sense-phenomenon 
is perfectly identical and permanent, as permanent and as identical 
as the Thouglit-phenomenon ; and is so, for the same reason, viz., 
because it is the permanence of Nature's laws alone that gives this 
characteristic of permanence — of non-intermission to anything ; and 
this non-intermission or permanence of the laws transfers itself to 
all phenomena — to the Sense-phenomenon or the mountain, as well 
as to the Thought-phenomenon or " Paradise Lost." 

To conclude then this, the more important of the ten Greek prin- 
ciples which we have to consider, viz., the phenomenal nature of all 
immediate objective existence, we learn from it that phenomena are 
of the two classes just adverted to — the material or sensuous pheno- 
mena, on the one hand, which constitute the Universe of Mutter 
external to our bodies, with all its objects, our own bodies themselves 
among the test ; and, on the other hand, the immaterial or ideal 
phenomena which arc the mere ideas of these : and we loam also 
from it that there exist in the whole Universe of lieing, but pheno- 





mena and spirits ; not phenomena only as some modems hold, nor 
flpirits only as others fancy, but a complete duality of natures, as 
entirely distinct and different as it is possible to conceive any two 
things to be ; the phenomena, however, dependent, for their existence, 
upon the Ego, not the Ego upon the phenomena. We learn olso 
from this principle that there can no more be unthinking objects 
presented to us without our action — without the action of what 
thinks — than there could be that action (or thinking) without un- 
thinking objects. These two classes of things — acts of thought and 
their objects — however possible it may be to speak of them in 
abstraction from one another, are thus seen to be, in their nature, 
inseparable; and, thus combined, to yield the fact that the All of 
unthinking things is Thought-in-action — that there is this Thought- 
in-action not oidy when we are conscious of it, but when we are 
not — not only when it is oui-s, but when it is not ours ; that, in fact, 
no unthinking thing can exist without it — can even be anything 
else but this very Thought-in-action — that Thinking and Being are, 
in one word, correlatives (like high and low), neither of which cor- 
relatives could possibly exist, «« rerum naturd, without the other. 
In all this, however, it is worth while to notice that there is not the 
BrauJlest pretext for speaking, as one or two moderns do, of a corre- 
lation between the Ego and its object, or even between the Ego and 
its own tliinking. There is, it is obvious, no such correlation. 

II. Being and Not-heiiig. This may be regarded as the original 
principle, latent in all other correlations. It was first indicated by 
lleraclitus, a century before the time of Plato. The import of it 
is, that everj'thing which exists, does so not only by being what it is, 
but by not-being what it is not. It could not be the one, without not 
being the other. Everything consists, therefore, in this way and in 
this sense, of Being and of Jfot-being. 

The only diflBculty (if it is to be called so) that there can be here, 
lies in the obviousness and extreme simplicity of tho thing stated. 
It is, in fact, a truism. If we look carefully into the terms of it, we 
shall find that " not to bo what a thing is not," is only saying in 
other words, " to be what it is," — just in the same way as when wo 
indicate how " high " a thing is, we indicate at the same time, and 
in the same words, how " low " it is also. A given Apple is not 
any other apple but itself, nor any other portion of the Material 
Universe but what it is. If ice could say that it was any other 
thing in nature except itself, then it would not be itself. That 
would be saying, in other words, that it was not itself. It is only 
in as far as it is nothing else, that it is itself; uud, riee rend, it is 
only in as far as it is itself that it is nothing else ; just as when wo 
say it is only inasmuch as a picture is hung so " high," that it ia 
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hung 80 " low ; " and pjcc wn&, it is only by its being hung so low 
that it is hung so high. This is what correlation signifies in every 
case to which we apply this name. 

There is always therefore as much of " not-being " as of •' being " 
in everything that exists ; just as there is the same amount of being 
" high " as there is of being "low " in everything that can be either; 
and the real existence of everj' separate thing hovers, as it were, or 
oscillates between these two elements, "what it is," and "what it 
is not," or more truly consists of them. Either of these alone 
(either the not-hi'ing without the hcing, or the being without the 
not-being) would be utterly incomprehensible ; just as " low " would 
be incomprehensible without "high," or " high " without "low." 
If we reflect a little and make the experiment, we soon discover this, 
and how this is. 

It is unnecessary for me to say, — at least it ought to be so, — that 
the correlation now before us does not mean that a thing is not what 
it is, or »'« what if is not, as some writers try to make it appear, in 
order to make the statement seem to be profound and difficult. 

Wo have in ]X)int of fact, in this principle, nothing but a more 
generalized statement of the preceding one, respecting the correlation 
of existence and thought, — of Perceiving and being Perceived. There 
can, wo have seen, be no inxmediato unthinking object abstracted 
from all Thinking, any more than there can be Thinking abstracted 
from nil immediate unthinking object, although both combined in 
correlative existence constitute what we call an "object, and are, 
for this reason, sometimes spoken of as " two factors," Whatever 
unpercelving or unthinking thing exists, — whatever such the Spirit 
or Ego can even imagine the existence of, can only be thought of 
in the form in which it exists when it combines these two, — can, in 
fact, only so exist at all. In any other form it is an abstraction, 
which, by itself, could not only have no existence, but no meaning. 
Just in the same way it is also true of the higher generalization that 
is now before us, viz., that there can be nothing existing without the 
co-existence of two abstractions, — of something which it is, and of 
somethiug which it is not. What a thing is, constitutes the Correla- 
tive of what it is not, and the two combined constitute the whole 
thing, and are thus the " factors " of it, just as abstract Heat and 
abstract Cold, together, constitute either concrete Cold or concrete 
Ileat. That now under consideration is the most abstract correlation 
of all, and is, in fact, the skeleton or frame, as it were, upon which 
all other correlations are constructed, not only that between Thought 
and Being, but such familiar correlations as Heat and Cold, High 
and Low, &c. 

This Principle may be otherwise described as signifying that every* 
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thing which really exists consists of two heterogeneous elemeBtl; 
which arc commonly spoken of, and thought of, &b distinct, bat 
which can only really exist, either of them, by the union of botb. 
Thus, let us suppose that there is a sound ; then, the sound that bo is, 
could not possibly havo its existence if it had not a correlative ( — • 
something that it is not — ) in all the other things of nature, with 
which correlative it is in contrast. But this d priori sort of connoxioa 
subsisting between the sound and the rest of nature, is so f»r &an 
exhibiting the sound as the whole of nature, that it distinctly OMefti 
that it is not so, — distinctly asserts that tho sound is what it it, 
only hi/ NOT bciiig cither the whole or any other part of nature, hut 
simply and singly what it is. The sound nevertheless contains in it, 
as part of it, as an essential element of it, all this Not-being as well 
as all its Being, — all its negative element as well as all its positiro 
element. It could not have the one without the other ; and it 
consists of both, just as this is intelligible, to most readers, in the 
case of High and Low, or Hot and Cold. 

This Correlation can also be explained by saying that everj'thing 
which exists, exists by contrast. If there were not anything what- 
ever in existence, but one uniform, nncompounded something, ia it 
not quite clear that there would bo nothing whatever discernible or 
imaginable for the Ego, or at all existing, and that the ao-caU«d 
" something " would really be another term for "nothing?" But 
let any one other thing — even the minutest possible, come into con- 
trast with this blank (whether we call tho blank "something" or 
"nothing"), and immediately existence results; i.e., two things 
enter upon existence as objects (for one thing, as I have said, would 
not make existence at all) ; one of these two things being the uoiform 
All which wp.s previously undiscemible, and was in fact a nonentitv, 
and tlio other of the two being that, whatever it is, which differs 
from it and comes into contrast with it. Verj- little reflection mnkes 
it clear to us that one of these two existent things could not exist 
without the other — that they both result from the contrast of both, 
and that it is this alone which enables us to say that each eon«is(« qf 
both. Neither of them can bo truly called " Not-being," nor cither 
of them be caUed " Being," when either is taken by itself; but tbej- 
are in such complete correlation or contrast to one another that 
whatever name the one receives, the other must receive the opposite 
name. Tlio dark blank presented to us when we shut our eyes, with 
the lines of light which sometimes supervene upon that blank, xat^y 
illustrate whn.t is here said. It is for no good reason that the blank 
of nothingness has here generally obtained the name " Being," and 
that which comes into contrast with it, tho name " Not-being." 
The contrary naming would answer equally well ; some perhaiis will 
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think, much bettor ; but that oven this naming would have quite the 
same defect as the other one, will be clear to any one who reflects 
that if that which supervenes to make the contrast were the whole 
and only first thing, it would have been as completely a blank — as 
completely an undistinguishable nothingness as the original blank 
now is. No : the truth of this matter is that neither blank alone would 
give existence at all — would bo anything different from utter nothing- 

■ ness, and that it is only their contrast or correlation which constitutes 
either of them. Both therefore are in the one. That which results 
from their union is, by some, called a " Change," by others, a " Process," 

■ Ilcraclitus himself called it an "arising," or "turning into something," 
or "Becoming," to ylyvt<TOai, and its two elements — the two blanks — 
ho called to hvai, and to fiy hvat, but evidently without caring much 

p which of the two terms we assign to either blank. Although this 
primary possibility of distinguishing anything, — this original result, 
which, on account of its two elements, is called " transition," 
" change," or " contrast," is, and can very well also be called, 
" existence," or even " existent thing " and object, it is essentially 
nevertheless what we call a correlation ; in which the two corre- 
latives are the two blanks which mutually give this contrast or 
existence to one another, constituting thus but one grasp of being, 
while presenting us with two distinct and different existing objects. 

Another, and shorter, and perhaps, for some minds, a more simple 
and satisfactory explanation of this principle is, that existence neces- 
sarily results, and can only result, from two successive negations, 
inasmuch as the negation of nothingness is, of course, something; and, 
according to the familiar adage, that " Two Negatives make an Afiir- 
raative." But enough has been already said for our present purpose 
respecting this most important principle, first indicated by Heraclitus. 
III. Qnalitif and Quantify. — Here, as olten elsewhere, the term 
"quality" is used for what we mean by an unthinking thing or 
object, and this upon two grounds :^(1) because a quality being the 
least complicated kind of thing, its relation to other things is, on 
that account, loss complicated and more obvious ; and (2) because, 
as one quality can qualify another, or even a group of other 

B qualities, there is no<reason left for supposing it necessary (as people 

■ formerly used to do) to imagine any other sort of unthinking thing, 
08 subject or substance of qualities, in addition to qualities themselves 
and the groups they form. 

Now we easily got to see the correlative nature of these two terms. 
Quality and Quantity, as cxplaine<l by the Pythagoreans and the 
Megarean philosophers. Nothing can be clearer than it is that no 
quality can exist without iiomi> amount of it (i.e., without quantity 
combined with it). We can have no colour without some degree or 
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ahade of it — no sound, no weight, without some amoont of eachr— o* 
•pace, no time, without some quuntitv — some multiplicity of tfatac 
things unite<l with them — in fact, so much united with them that it ia 
only with difficulty wc con distinguish the quantity of the thing firtm 
the thing itself. And it is equally clear that we can have bo 
quantity without something of which it is a quantity. £ither at 
these things without the other would bo an unintelligible abetnu^ 
tion. The reader should here try whether, with his apprehenaioa 
of what existence is, it would be possible for either to exist or to bo 
real without the other. The danger is, as I say, of confounding 
these correlatives — of thinking that " deep blue," for instance, it 
only " blue," and that a largo space is only space. They possess, 
then, the essential characteristics of all correlatives. They are like 
Hot and Cold. 

When the Pythagoreans said that material objects consiatod of 
numbers, their words signified no more than that the proportion, or 
jrelativc quantity in which the qualities of things existed \\'\-\ 
Tcfcrenco to one another, was really that which constituted tLc 
substance or essence of these things — thot as long as this proportion 
remained the same the things remained the same, and that when 
this clmngcd, they changed ; — that, therefore, tho real things wen 
the proportions, and the proportions the real things. In their stato- 
mont that number is the essence of nil things, and that the material 
universe is a aystem of Quantities and their relations, the Pytha- 
goreans spoke, unconsciously, only of an abstraction — only of one side 
of a correlation, and therefore of what could ouly be true of it, in con- 
junction with its opposite correlative ; just as though one should say 
tliat Cold was the essence of all things, not reflecting that without 
Heat tliiro could be no such thing at all, in rcrum naturu, as Cold 
and that when we speak of either we really mean both. But 
allowance being made for this defect in the manner of the Pytha- 
gurcaii statement, the statement itself is indisputable. There can 
be no object for the Ego without the correlation of (iuality and Quan- 
tity, which results in what we call Proportion — tho Proportion sub- 
siiiting not only between its own elements, but olso between itself 
and tho rest of nature. The Megareans ulstv occupied themselves 
with this correlation of Quality and Quantity under the name of 
"proportion," and not only fully recognised its existence in every- 
thing, but drew nttontiou to the fact that, in many cases, a quantity 
is, A// ////.' InicH tif iiaiuir, rendered correlative to another quality 
beside tlmt one with which it has a>i d priori connexion. A certain 
■mount of Heat, for instance, on the one hand, and the qualities 
oaUed " steam," on th<> other hand, necessitate each other according 
to tho laws of nature, and have thus a sort of ri posteriori correlation 
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between them. This is not, however, the a. priori correlation wo are 
here engaged with. 

IV. Icleutitij ami iJiffercnce. — This correlation is easy enough, if 
we take care not to forget that it is a correlation. As in the case of 
High and Low, neither of the terms " Identity" or " Difference" 
would have the least meaning without the other ; neither of these 
conceptions could possibly be formed by the mind, if it did not 
involve what it is not, as well as what it is. Every time we meet 
with one of the terms, or speak of one of the conceptions expressed 
in them, we unconsciously see in it its correlative. We can sec this 
consciously if we reflect what sort of " Difference " that would be 
which was not to be thought of as compared with Sameness (or 
Identity), nor thought of in relation to this as to its opposite ; and, 
on the other hand, what sort of " Sameness " or " Identity " that 
would bo which had nothing at all in nature, that was what itself 
was not, i.e., that was not entirely the opposite of it. And just as 
one of these two ideas is necessary to make the other intelligible, 
so the one characteristic or object, in rcntm natiird, is essential to 
complete the opposite characteristic. In fact, every ordinary ai tri- 
bute of a correlation exists here in full force. Each term is but the 
negative of the other ; so that wo may express the correlation, which 
was a favourite one with the Greek writers, as that between " I ho 
Identical and non-Identical," or as that between the " Diflerent and 
non-Different," as we had it before between "Being and not-Being." 
Some modern writers have given a very confused account of this 
moat important principle in Greek philosophy, either from having 
t^^amaelves failed to see that it is a correlation, or from having failed 
tOBW that others know it to be so. 

" The Universal " and " the Particular " aro other terms in which 
the physical as well as the non-pliysical combination of Difft-reuco 
and Identity which we are now speaking of, is fdso expressed, llore, 
precisely as before, each term is defined, limited, made sense of, by 
the other, and each term is exactly, and neither more nor less than, 
not the other, — in ull respects the utter opposite of the other, — in all 
respects that, therefore, without which the other could not exist. 
Each always implies the other as the complement of the same Whole 
which makes both intelligible, just as occurs in the c^so of High and 
Low, or Hot and Cold ; and wherever they exist (which, in fact, is 
everywhere and in everything) they constitute the IndiWdual, just 
as Heat and Cold constitute the present temperature of the room, or 
us ro livtu and to /i^ liyai constitute to yiyvtaOai in the laconic state- 
ment of Ileraclitus. 

V. !%■ LimiM and the Unlimited. — ^This correlation, fully recog- 
nised by the Moderns as well as the Ancients, has also hud much 
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coaftuion thrcnra over it by some reeeml oiitioa, through the nadim 
use of those yaguest, and now, therefore, senselen terms, "Ikt 
Finite " and " The Ingnite." These two latter tenu are, nowadajt, 
employed to express, and really do Tcry well expccaa, alinaai etegj 
otlier correlation. They are employed to denote the Definite mad. 
the Indefinite, the Defined and the Undefined, the Cooditiooad tad 
the Unconditioned, the Related and the Unrelated, Bein^ and va^ 
Being, Ac, of whieh these critics seem to be entiraly unoon* 
ecious, limiting the terms to what is and what is not the sopnne 
cause ; while the Infinite alone — the Abstract Infinite — is suppawd 
by these writera to hare curious meanings peculiar to itself, suck as 
"tho supremely Small," "the supremely Big," "the supreme^ 
Weak," " the supremely Strong," &c., just as though we should call 
ahstiact Cold " supreme Cold," or abstract Darkness " supreme 
Darkness," and apeak of either as of u thing tlmt could exist. Tbe 
truth is, however, in this case of Limited and Unlimited, as in all other 
correlations, that the one term always contains the other as part of 
its meaning, and that, in like inunner, the one thing, «m rerun* 
nalurd, alicaya contains the other, as that which alone makes either 
its existence or its conception possible ; just as this occurs in our 
most fiimiliar correlations, such as Iligh and Low, Short and I^ong, 
Big and Little, &c. It is obvious that this correlation is in ail 
respects of tho same import as that between the Identical and the 
Different ; tho tame, in point of fact, also as that between Bein^ 
not-Being. 

VI. A Thing and its Olhtr. — This correlation also amounts in 
substance to the same thing as Being and not-Being. The tn caning 
of this correlation between Being and not-Being is, as has been 
explained in No. II., that overj- object is the result of a contrast 
between two abstractions, entirely different from one another, and 
called, for the sake of distinction, Not-Being and Being, but not 
distinguished by any other mark whate\'er except this, viz., that 
the one is not what the other is. Either may, accordingly, bo 
called '' not-Being," but whenever one is so called, the other must be 
called " Being ;" and rice temd, tho result of these correlatives being 
an object (yiyvo/xtvov n). Now this is all true, also, in tho present 
correlation. For hero again wo see tliat this result or object of the 
correlation in No. II. is itself but an abstraction, and could liavo no 
existence if it stood alone — thiit for this existence it requires some- 
thing in contrast or correlation to itself, as much as either of the 
abstractions did, out of which it originally resulted. Tho two 
abstructiuus, in tho now case, are tho Object which a thing is, on the 
one hand, and tho Object which it is not, on the other hand. If 
there were nothing for it not to be, nothing for it to be distinguished 
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from, its existence would atill be an abstract one (an existence an 
rich), and one, therefore, in the nature of thmgs, impossible. It is 
only when other objects contrast with it, i.e., are in correlation with 
it, that it can exist even for the iinagiiintinn. Tho object, then, thua 
acquires an additional nature, consists of both these new conditions 
instead of one only, and is unable to subsist at all without both. 
What the object in itself is, is delineated or marked oat by all the 
other objects which it is not, and all the other objects, pro tnnto, by 
what this one is. Here also the names of the two abstractions are 
interchangeable. Neither of them is alone the definite thing itself, 
which together they compose. Yet, as in the former caso, so in 
this, we speak of the Object's affirmative nature, not of its negative 
nature, as the definite object itself; and this merely because it is 
the less indefinite of the two. Neither of them, however, can be 
called " Nothing ; " for each side of this correlation {i.e., on the one 
hand, all the objects which it is not, and, on the other hand, tho 
object which it is) is that which resulted from the original correlation 
between Being and not-Being, and which, although us indefinite an 
rich and abstract as anything can be, was nevertheless called 
" definite," and even, as we have seen, " a qtiality," this being the 
least compounded and lejisfc definite thing we can think of. 

And further, each side of the new correlation is also e^adcntly, as 
in No. II., the opposite of the other — the opposite of ite opposite; 
or, as Plato expresses it, each is the Other of the Other. Thus, if we 
say that what a quality is, is the quality, we must also say that what 
it is not, is the Other ; or, if we say that what a thing is not (viz., the 
negative side) is the quality to bo spoken of or affirmed, we must 
also see that what it w, is then to be regarded as the Other. We 
are in the habit of thinking that this Other of (or in) the concrete 
thing is not an abstraction taken from it, nor anything belonging to 
its very nature, but something, on the contrary, opposed to its nature, 
08 we think Cold opposed to Heat, and of thinking that what a thing 
is, is likewise not an abstraction, but, on the contraiy, the real whole 
concrete thing itself. Yet the truth here is that the real whole con- 
crete object — the per *' existent object consists of these two abstrac- 
tions (the negative side and the positive side) — is neither of them 
alone, but their joint result, although, as already observed, we fix our 
attention on the positive side because it is the more definite of the 
two ; and we call that side the object iti^clf, whereas it is really only 
one element or member of the correlation ; which correlation itself, 
in it^ completeness, alone, and not either part of it without tho other, 
is the (comparatively) unrelated, unabatraot, i.e., concrete, existent 
object which wc have really before us. In this object, therefore, wo 
have both the Other of a something and a something itself; which 
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Ifttter may be alto called " the thing in itaelf,'* or, ■■ the GeraiM 
say, " das Ding an ticA." In otker worda, etxh gbfect results from, 
or oonsista of, a correlation between soaetbing wliich the ofcjgct it 
and something which it is not, which pair of correlalives c un e «p ood 
BO exactly to one another that whaterer is altered in the facts of the 
one involves a coiresponding alteration in the facta of the othec 
Plato says that it is of this correlation that the Suprene Oatue hai 
formed the whole of natore. It can also be cnweagnd aa " the 
Positive and the Negative." And aa in the present oorrdation. viz^ 
" a thing and its other," so in that of " the Poaitire and the 
Negative ; " also in that of " Being and not-Being," the two terms 
are interchangeable. All that is really expressed, in anj of 
the three cases, is that the objects spoken of under the two terms 
are abetrnctions, i.e., what cannot be thoaght of a:3 existing^ by them- 
selves, and that the object spoken of under each term is separated 
from the other object by the whole diameter of Being; f^*., that 
what the one is the other is not — by whatever names they mny be 
designated. 

VII. T/it Singular and t/ie Plural (to tv koi ra ToXAa). — This is one 
of the (Correlations which we meet with most frequently in the 
metaphysics of Greece. The import of it is that tho characteristics 
denoted by either of these two terms would be inconceivable except 
in reference to the other of them. One side of the correlation is, na 
so often happens, more obvious than the other. We see at once that 
we could neitlier have tuo ones in the nature of thtugs if we had 
not, at the same time, onf one in this nature of things, nor even any 
conception of what is meant by the term " two," if we had not also, 
at the same time, a conception of what is meant by the term " one" 
This is clear enough. The slightest reflection, however, will show us 
thei truth of the other side also. The slightest reflection will con- 
vince us that we could not even imagine the existence of the Singular 
nor the meaning of that term, unless we were able to think of it aa 
the opposite — the contradictory — of the I'lurnl, i.e. (as iu the case of 
all other correlations), unless we knew what its Other was. Thus, 
whether we take up the Singular first or the Plural first, wo find, in 
either, the other correlative as part of the conception and part of the 
thing. That is all. There could no more be the Singular without 
tho Plural, nor the Plural without the Singular, than there could be 
Darkness without Light or Light without Utirknoss, either in nature 
or in thought ; Strength without Weakness, or Weakness without 
Strength ; Ucat without Cold, or Cold without Heat, &c. 

To this place also belong various other correlations in Quant itv 
anch as the I'ew and the Many, the One and the uot-One, whether 
by this latter wo mean the Whole and the Part, or the Singular and 
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tbe Plural. "We have here also in Quantity, the Continuous and the 
Discrete ; neither of which, apart from the other, could have any 
moaning or any existence ; likewise. More and Less, Large and 
Small. &c. 

VIII. The Necessary and the Unnecessary. — The different significa- 
tions of these terms place different correlations under this head ; but 
all very obvious. We have " Necessary," for instance, signifying 
that which we are compelled to do by anything else except by that 
which we think true and just ; i.e., by anytliing else except by that 
which the Ego identifies with itself, and approves of as its own 
truth; and "Unnecessary," signifying that which we are not com- 
pelled to do by anything else except by that which we think true and 
just. For when a thing is compelled to act by what itself sees to be 
true and just, it is then " Sclf-corapcUod," which is 8ynon}Tnous with 
being "Free." The correlation, in this sense, is usually expressed 
as " Moral Freedom and Necessity." All admit its two members or 
elements to be important characteristics of human actions. Few, 
however, appear conscious that they constitute a correlation — that 
there could no more be this Necessity' without Moral Freedom than 
there could be Heat without Cold ; and that tho two together con- 
stitute one Whole, in which they are essentially inseparable even in 
thought. 

To these words also belong the correlation between what is d priori 
and what is Probable (or d pmt<'yiori),iis, well as that between the Essen- 
tial and tho Unessential, both which correlations require attention ; 
not that there is anything in them more difficult to understand than 
in High and Low, Hot and Cold, &c., but that we are less frequently 
called upon to think of them as correlations. It is clear that there 
would be nothing to bo called an Essence if there were not some- 
thing that was not an essence — something to which the term could 
point as its correlative and be contrasted with — as not itself. Thus 
the Unessential is essential to the E^»8ence — as essential to the 
Essence as the Essence itself is to tho Unessential. 15oth are, in 
their way, essential. Neither could exist even in thought without 
the co-existence of the other. And so also of the rf priori and the 
Probable. \Vhat meaning could cither expression have if the other 
were not there to indicate this meauing to us P Or how could there 
be, in the nature of things, the one characteristic if there were not 
the other also ? They are, both, different aspects of the same essen- 
tial relation. The North Pole is not more distinct and different from 
the South Pole tlmn these two characteristics are from one another. 
Yet there could not be even a North Polo without a South one ; nor 
would tho expression " North Pole " have any moaning without the 
other. The Probable is defined and marked out by the A priori, as 
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the dctemuaiiig circumstoneo of the Probable — as its limit, as that 
wliicli it is not, as a condition, therefore, or element of its existenoe, 
as that without which the characteristic called " Probable " could 
not exist at all. And thus, likewise, on the other hand, the A priori 
has its Other in the Probable, which ie its boundary, and that 
through whicli alone the attribute A priori could have any existence 
at all in the n;ituro of things, or be imagined at all as an attribute of 
anything. 

IX. Change ami PcrniiiiirniT (to yiyvtaOai km to /xu'tii'). — The interest 
and importance attaching to this correlation induce mo to givo it 
here more prominence than it generally obtains, being usually' in- 
cluded either under Singularity and Plurality or under Identity and 
Difference. It is of precisely the same correlative nature ns High 
and Low, or any other of these reciprocal abstractions. Permanence 
is the opposite of Change, is bounded by it, marked out by it, set up 
into existence by it ; and Change is quite as much the opposite of 
Poi-manence, is bounded by it, delineated by it — its shw qud non. 
I^'cithcr could be what it is without the other, however disconnected 
and heterogeneous they, at first sight, mu}' appear. Tot, although 
both are indispensable to tho reality of either, one object remains 
•while the other changes. All that is meant by what seems to contra- 
dict this latter htutcment is, that the one object could not have its 
persistent state if tho other hud not its changeful state, nor the one 
have its changeful state if the other had not its persistent state, und 
that these two states could not at uU subsist except as belonging to 
one and the same system of things. This is the correlation out of 
which Time and Space are constructed, and it enables us to see 
clearly that that which perceives Time and Space can be no portion 
of these things, nor these things be any portion of it ; that, in other 
words, pei'cipiont nature is unrelated to Time and Space, and inde- 
pendent of them, inasmuch as it is entirely unchaiacterized by any 
of the phenomena of which it is conscious. 

X. T/ii' Form and tho Matter (fiop<pt] Kai Zkr]). — TVe soon get to 
discern that in material as well as inmialerial things, there can be 
no contents or subject-matter without some kind of Form or Manner, 
ond also that there is no Form possible where it is not tho Form of 
something — no Form possible where there is no subject-matter. 
In every object of Art or Nature there are these two correlative 
abstractions. Neither could exist without the other, however much 
wo may imagine otherwise. And this is not only true with regard 
to the object as a whole. If tho object were capable of being 
divided into a million of parts, the same statement would still hold 
of every minutest part. Tho only thing here peculiar is, that tho 
two correlatives, althuugh in all correlations, in reality and in truth. 
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interchangeable, while rarely, if ever, in practice, interchanged, are, 
nevertheless, in this correlation frequently interchanged, and thought 
of as capable of being so. The Form not only may be, but is, regarded 
constantly as the subject-matter, in which case, of course, the subject- 
matter has to bo regarded as the Form. In a marble statue, for instance, 
according to tlie ordinary use of these terms, the statue is the Form, 
and the marble the matter or contents. The sculptor will, nevethe- 
leas, be more likely to think of the statue as the true matter of the 
work — its true contents, that which is truly contained in it — and 
the marble as merely the Form or material conditions into which he 
has thrown his work, or in which he has clothed his idea. I men- 
tion this fact to help the genei-al reader to grasp the correlation ; but 
in metaphysics, both ancient and modern, the Form is generally 
regarded as " the Variable," and the matter as "the Uniform," with 
the single exception of what occurs in the case of Logic ; for here 
Abstract Thought, or .Thought as such. Thought abstracted from 
every subject-matter, is always regarded as the matter of the treatise, 
although it is spoken of as a Form. 

The foregoing correlations in the Greek metaphysics are all that 
it is necessary to recite in connexion with our present subject. I 
shall now point o\it, in numbered paragraphs, the principal tcneta of 
which onv British metaphysics consist, and of which they consisted 
long before the metaphysical genius of Germany began to occupy 
itself with these subjects, merely premising these two facta: — (1) 
that there arc but very few Greek Principles of any kind, and none 
of those above given, that we reject ; (2) that all our British 
Principles are, like the Gfeek ones, d priori, no proposition which 
is not d priori having any place or value in metaphysics. 

II. Thk More iMPORx.iNT Puincipus in British Metaphysics. 

1. In the first place, then, we hold that the Material Universe 
consists entirely of Phenomena and their Laws, as Berkeley ex- 
pounded this Greek Principle to us ; — " Phenomenon " being here 
understood to denote (as always in Metaphysics) that which can be 
OS hard and heavy as a millstone, and which, like pain, is perfectly 
real, yet, like sound and colour, as well as pain, is Thought, i.e., has 
its unpcrcipient nature only i/» relation to tJw nature that ih percipient. 

2. That ^a Phenomenon cannot from its nature perceive anything 
— neither itself nor any other phenomenon — and that therefore the 
percipient nature is not material, i.e., it is immaterial, and what we 
call a Spirit, a personal, immaterial Percipient, or Ego, entirely 
independent of all phenomena, and therefore of Space and of Time 
among the rest. 
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•vmy mimtitf ana k aUe to see that, as ikr as this " Inncsr 
Oater " apfiim here at all, it is the Material UniTerse (incltadin 
tiM bfaia; thai » *' within " the Spirit, not the Spirit " within " a 
Vaiimm. It i« liiaa aataxal to the Spirit [we see], except 
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obstructed by special laws, to be omnipresent and immortal, as well 
as omniscient. 

8. That there are two totally distinct and different kinds of Life, 
or, rather, meanings of the term " Life," \\z., body-life, or plant-life 
on the one hand, and spirit-life or spirit-being on the other ; — ^the 
one unconscious, the other conscious, and each in all respects com- 
pletely what the other is not, the Spirit-life moreover having clearly, 
in the nature of things, nothing whatever to do with the combina- 
tion or sepiiration of material elements. 

9. That the Material Universe therefore partakes but of the nature 
of a dream, in which all the Egos are engaged ; and that Death 
can be but the waking from tliis dream, — the getting to see that 
there is a more real and substantial state of existence than that which 
now seems to us the most real that we can imagine. 

10. On the subject of perceiving, we hold that neither pain nor 
heat, nor colour nor size, nor any other phenomenon, however much 
it may be, and is, a state or characteristic of the phenomenon which 
we call the human body, or of any other phenomenon, is, or could 
possibly ever be, a "state" of the Ego or Spirit. 

11. We hold also that all that can bo immediately perceived by 
the IVrcipicnt are phenomena, — things whose ensc is prrcipi, — 
cither thought-phenomena, such as poems, histories, &c., and our 
ordinary " ideas " of sensuous things, on the one hand, or sense- 
phenomena, — the lensuous things themselves, such as Light and 
Sound, and Hard things and Heavy things, upon the other. 

12. Wo hold that the Ego does not infer its own existence and 
reality from the phenomena, but, on the contrary, theirs from the 
existence and reality, of which it is conscious in itself. 

13. We hold that shape, size, weight, hardness, and all the other 
prlinary qualities, are things inhering in our sensations or secondary 
qualities, — are marked out by these secondarj' qualities, — are 
delineated by them, vanish with them, reappear with them, and have 
no sort of nature independent of them. 

1-4. On the subject of causation, we hold what is called " physical 
causation," in as far as one phenomenon is the occasion on which 
another is presented, whether subsequently or concomitantly ; but we 
see no d priori connexion whatever possible between phenomena, 
the Laws of Nature being all obviously conventional, arbitrarily 
selected, and reversible. 

15. Wc hold, however, that there is no cause, in the true and 
ordinary sense of that word, without intention and conscious pre- 
ference ; — that nothing, therefore, but what is intending and per- 
cipient can be the cause or originator of anything. What I do 
without my own knowledge and intention, I do not really therefore 
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do at all ; nor can a stone do anjtliing bat what it is compelled 
to do by something else, which is of course only another way 
of saying that something else, not the stone, is the cause of the 
result. 

IG. "We have no experience, and can therefore have no knowledge 
of any other kind of nature except Phenomena and Spirits. We 
know there must be some other ; but what it is, we know also that 
wo cannot even imagine. "We can therefore conceive no other kind 
of " Cause," in the true sense of that term, but a spirit (see last 
paragraph). We hold, however, that there is not anything which 
can produce itself, nor any change which can take place without a 
cause ; and wo hold also that what we mean by a " cause," — an 
intending cause, — is nccessarilj- {i.e., d prm^t) something ioto ccelo 
different in its nature from the effect which it produces. 

17. We therefore hold that the Supreme Cause, i.e., the cause of 
spirits OS well as of phenomena, is necessarily entirely unknown to ua 
— entirely unconditioned for our understandings — exceit ix as f.vr 
AS it has conditioned itself for them, taken upon itself some charac- 
teristic intelligible to us, some nature fiunOiar to us, and taught us, 
moreover, to discern that as a characteristic of it. The only question 
that can here arieto is as to what the Supreme Cause has done for us 
in this respect, or as to whether the Supreme Cause has done any- 
thing in thi.% respect for us. 

18. Kow the spirit learns from itself what the acts of a spirit aro-^ 
that they imply discernment, and consciousness, and intention ; and 
it is from such acts manifested in a limited control over phenomena, 
that one human spirit infers another, regulating its estimate of that 
other spirit by its estimate of the acts which it becomes necessary to 
attribute to it ; i.e., its estimate as to the practical ability, the know- 
ledge, or the disposition (the aim) indicated bj- these acts. It is, in 
short, as stated in paragraph 4, in this way only that we infer, and 
know of, one another's presence. 

19. These means whicli thus Ho at our disposal for the recognition 
of one another as beings of the spirit-world, lie thus also at our dis- 
posal for the recognition of the Supreme Cause, m a Spirit, this being 
the onlj- sort of nature, except phenomena, of which we can form tho 
least conception. The Supreme Cause, thus manifestly indicated to 
us, and precisely in the sumo way as we are indicated to one another, 
informs us through our reason, that whatever is the cause of us, is 
essentially different from us ; but informs us also in all these acts 
that we are to think of Him as a Spirit, as a Person, us an Ego — 
that it is as a Spirit with spirits He will deal with us, and that it is 
as ^irits with a Spirit wc must deal with Hint. This is the constant 
language of the material universe which has been presented, a multi- 
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form phenomenon, to all human spirits for this very purpose of their 
intercourse with the Supreme Cause as well as with each other, and, 
as far as we know, with this solitary result. 

20. To disbelieve or even to doubt the presence of our fellow- 
spirits notwithstanding all the acta whereby their presence is indi- 
cated to us, would not be more contrary to nature and to reason than 
to disbelieve or oveu doubt the proseuco of that other Spirit merely 
because the indications of Its presence are so much vaster and more 
numerous, or because the Spirit (Ego, Person) indicated is so much 
superior both in ability to act, and in knowledge, and in attention, 
and in minute care respecting what It does in material nature, to say 
nothing of what may seem to bo specially done with reference to 
spirits and the nature given to them. 

21. We thus learn that it is this Superhuman Spirit that not only 
has created human spirits and all other percipient natures, however 
various their requirements {i.e., their natures) may be, but also pre- 
sents to all these percipients those orderly sense-phenomena which 
alone constitute the whole of the material universe, and which euch 
spirit perceives under the condition of those among these phenomena 
which we call the organs of sense ; viz., under condition of the ear, 
the eye, the hand, &c. 

22. We also hold that it is this Superhuman Spirit which, in all 
cases, supplies the phenomena by which the human spirit is enabled 
to carry out its conscious preference (or intention), i.e., by which it 
acts — that the human spirit could not, of itself, lil't the arm of its 
own body — that this phenomenon (the lifted arm) is thus supplied 
by the Superhuman Spirit according to certain laws (called the 
" Laws of Nature "), and that it is only the moral act of preference 
and intention on the part of the human spirit for which this human 
spirit is responsible ; i.e., of which it is itself the " Cause," 

23. We hold that the Ego has its moral freedom among its facts 
of consciousness as completely as it has, among those facts, the phy- 
sical phenomenon which it controls, or as it has any other portion of 
the Material Universe among them. We have it also among these 
facts of which we are conscious, that the amount of freedom here, or 
room for preference — the amount of moral freedom — depends exclu- 
sively upon the amount of accurate knowledge — i.e., upon the extent 
to which the Ego discerns what is just and true. It is by ignorance 
only that tliis moral choice can bo impeded. It is only thi'ough 
ignorance that the Ego is compelled to form conclusions at variance 
with its own nature — i.e., with its own power of perceiving what is 
true and what is just. It is the "being sclf-compelkd " which is 
sj-nonymous with "being free;" and those only are not free — i.e., 
are compelled by something else — who do not see, and cannot believe, 
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the propriety and the accuracy of the principles upon which they act. 
These have, of course, as little moral freedom as a stone. 

24. We here also learn that there are hut two classes of conscious 
preference at work in the changes which take place around us — the 
superhuman and the human preference ; the first acting in accord- 
ance with certain general principles thence called the " Luws of 
Nature," the second according to principles which are more or less 
unspecial and unselfish in proportion as they are more or less directed 
to the same results as the general laws — the Laws of Nature — are 
directed to. 

2o. The superhuman purpose is thus (we see) never defeated by 
the human ; nay, the latter, however bad and selfish it may be, can- 
not avoid unconsciousl}' — i.c , as a mere occasion — carrying out the 
former. To carry out the former, however, consciously, or even to 
seek to do this, is, in cverj' case, a source of the highest enjoyment 
to the human spirit — a sort of co-operation with the Superhuman 
One, and among those undiverted aspirations which we speak of as 
" Natural Instincts." 

*2G. The human purpose, on the other hand, is often defeated by 
both human and superhuman action ; and if several spirits unite 
together to produce an efiFect, and do produce it, each spirit h, in 
such a case, the cause of the result, and is conscious that it is so ; 
hut if they fail and another result is producctl, they are not cither 
collectively or individually the cause of that other result. It has 
been produced through their want of skill or power, as the occaoion 
of it, not through tho persons or spirits themselves as intending 
causes. Thus all those events or chimgcs which are not brought 
about by human cfiiiscs are brought about by the superhuman cause 
to fulfil general laws, or which is the same thing, to realize the 
superhuman purpose which those general luws were intended to 
subserve and are subseiTing. Thus the leaf falls upon occasion, 
and as the occasion of something else ; but it is in a totally different 
sense that its fall has a cause ; and in that sense nothing can happen 
without a cause, anj* more than without an occasion. 

27. International progress, therefore. Religion, History, Society, 
Science, and all other general effects, as well ua the Mutcriul Universe 
itself, are obviously Phenomena, or Thoughts, — mcuttil results 
brought about by the solo agency of the superhuman Ego, according 
to the general laws which that Ego consciously carries out, and not 
results brought about by man or by men, in the true sense of caime, 
inasmuch as no man or men can be said to have intended, or to 
have been in a position to bring about, or to expect from his or their 
own acts, tho present result of Nature's Laws in any of these depart- 
ments. We hold accordingly that we mny look for the wisest and 
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best in the ultimate issue, not only because it is tbo nature of an 
Ego or spirit, except when it is specially obstructed, to oim at wbat 
is best aud wisest, i.e., at what is true ; but because wo see in the 
phenomena and their laws suificient indications of this wisdom, of 
this goodness, of this truth, and of this aim. 

28. On the nature of phenomena we hold, with tbo Greeks, that 
all unthinking existence is correlation, i.e., consists essentially of two 
contradictory characteristics ; that all which the Ego finds existing 
in thought or sense is correlative in its olemnnts, whether it is 
obviously so or not. In other words, we hold that every object as 
we meet with it in nature consists of two abstractions ; two sides, the 
opposites of each other, neither of which could exist alone, its posi- 
tive and its negative side ; that the negative side does not ent<;r 
into the existence of the object less than the positive, although wc 
attend less to it as being the less definite ; that the two constitute 
a contrast which is the real thing itself; that this is the case with 
every object, and even with every characteristic throughout the 
whole range of Being, from the proposition of Heraclitus to the 
correlation which subsists between the object and the thought con- 

I nected with it (commonly called the " unity of Thinking and 
I Being ") ; and that it is the case throughout all the depths of 
speculative research exactly and simply as it is in the ordinary 
I relations of Heat and Cold, Strength and Weakness, Rest and Slove- 
I ment, High and Low, &c. 

29. We hold that even in the case of phenomena the Universal 
I lias no interest or value, nor in fact any existence, except such as it 

derives from the Individual ; and that in the case of Spirits or 
Persons there is no such thing at all possible in the nature of things 
1^ this Universal. A uuivoi-sal Ego, a universal Spirit, or a universal 
[person, we in Britain look upon as the most senseless of all abstrac- 
j tions, as an obvious fiction of some writers, which is without any 
|«orrelative whatever, even imaginable, to support it. 

30. Strength (Force) and Weakness constitute a correlation like 
Cold and Heat. Streugth (Force) is a mere absti-action, like Cold, 
which exists only through its opposite and in its opposite, although 

hmany modern British physicists, even of distinction, express them- 
selves as if under a contrary conviction. The Strength, or Force, 
which we impute to one object is in reality only another name for 
Weakness in something else, nay, even in itself, and what could not 
possibly exist without the two characteristics. That is the chief 
Ithing here to keep before us. Strength, Force, xVbility, or whatever 
Lelsc we call it, is only one aspect of Weakness, or Powerlessness, 
'just as what is called Cold in some circumstances is called Heat in 
other circumstances, and vice ccna. We have long held, even in 
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^H^bysics, that there is only one kind of Strength or Ahility through- 
^But all Being, instead of several, as people formerly imagined that 
^Hheru were; and even in this department we know further that 
^PBtrength (Force) is hut another name for a Law, or rather, for a 
group of Laws. We thus learn now, moreover, from the Greek 
^^netaphysics that things are quite as raueh effected through Weak- 
^BCSB as through Strength, that there is quite as much of the one as 
^Mf the other throughout nature, and that in fact the one could 
^Bowhere subsist or act without the other. 

^V 31. Wc hold also that Movement is a correlative phouomcnon 

^Btist as Cold is, or as Heat is, or Force, and like every other correlative^ 

^"tmly an abstraction. It is the correlative of Rest, and could not 

subsist except in Rest and through Rest, any more than it could 

without something moving. In other words, Movement is one part 

of a Whole, the other part of which Whole is Repose or Rest. 

Repose then can be as truly called Ability, Strength, or Force as 

Movement can, being eqtially n phenomenon and the characteristio 

of phenomena ; but it is clearly a misuse of language to call either 

(either Repose or Movement) an Abilitj-, or a Force, or a Strength, 

^■bi any other sense than as a Law or a group of Laws. 

^^ 32. Wo hold that the human Ego does not ever produce its aense- 

phenomcna, or (as some express it) develop them out of itself. Wo 

in Britain regard this language and this notion as childish. We 

hold that it is inaccurate to speak of oven the thought-phenomena 

of the Ego as its own and as produced by it, except only such as it 

bns itself collected and rearranged out of what has been otherwise 

'jjroduced. 

33. We reject the terms " Essence " and " Substance " as useless in 
^Speculative philosophy on account of their utter vagueness ; the 
term " Essence " denoting sometimes that in which a thing differs 
from everj^hing else, and sometimes that in which CA'erything else 
^■resembles it ; and the term " substance " sometimes denoting the 
qualities of which a thing consists, and sometimes something else 
(in the thing) supposed to be quite different from any of these. 
But as far as these terms denote any portion of, or element in, an 
otject, we deny in Mo that they can be thought of as the Cauho! of 
that object, or even as the otcasiox of it. 
^m 34. We deny that the Ego, or Spirit, consists to any extent 
tphatever of its own Thoughts or of the sense-phenomena presented 
to it. It is not even their correlative. The correlation here only 
subsists between the act of perceiving and the thing perceived. We 
deny also that anij Agent can, in any conceivable sense, bo said to 
consist of its own acts, or to be their correlative. We regard this 
notion also, not only as not d priori, hut as utterly childish. 
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35. We hold that tho difFcrcnce of nature between the Immaterial 
Percipient in man and this element in other animala is delineated or 
conditioned for us by tho instincts and wants of each. Tlio wants 
which are confined to tho animal body will cease with the body. 
Those which extend beyond it are independent of it, and surrive it. 
All the instincts which we find in nature are provided for. 

36. FinaUy, and with .some recapitulation, wo hold that a sense- 
phenomenon is a sort of Thought — that the Ego can perceive im- 
mediately nothing but itself and Thought. The Thoughts which 
we ourselves collect, or think we collect, out of the given sense- 
phenomena, or even out of thought-phenomena presented to us by 
others, are our own, and may be called so ; but those phenomena of 
either class, which are presented to tho Ego without its own elabora- 
tion, can only be presented to it by another Ego — by something 
conscious of what it is doing — by a Being that at least has the cha- 
racteristics of an Ego, Person, or Spirit ; for a thought (or a pheno- 
menon) cannot do intentionally anj'thing, nor therefore present other 
thoughts ; nor can a thought think or perceive anything ; nor can 
Thinking think or perceive anj-thing. Nor is a thought a bit of 
tho Ego, nor the Whole of it ; nor is it the state of anything that 
thinks ; nor have we anything else conceivable to deal with or think 
of but Sijirits and Phenomena ; nor can a Spirit have anything 
locally icithin it, or outside it, any more than a " mere idea " can ; 
nor can it become old any more than a " mere idea " can ; nor can it 
grow big ; phenomena, although they apply to one another, being 
■wholly in.'ippHcablc to the nature of the Ego. 

T. CoLLVNs Simon. 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE LAITY. 



THE Cliurcli of England is in danger. This is uo idle cry ; It is a 
fact, which is unhappily patent to every ej^e. A port of that 
Church has heon discstahhshed in Ireland ; and every one knows 
that the disestablishment of the remainder in England is the groat 
question which ia looming in the future. It is present to every 
one's thoughts. Some conceive that the peril will pass away, 
us it did on many previous occasions; others, on the contrary, 
believe that a final judgment has been already pronounced by 
public opinion, and that the particular day of disestablishment, 
the details and conditions of the measure, are the only things which 
now remain to be settled. The former class of persons may plead 
that the outcry against the Church of England was far fiercer at tlie 
time of the first Reform Bill, the bitterness of her enemies more 
intense, the call for her destruction much louder. Iler foes battered 
against her gates ; they hated her, and sought her ruin ; they pro- 
claimed in the loudest notes that the overthrow of a worn-out insti- 
tution would be one of the first triumphs that liberalized con- 
stituencies would accomplish. Yet the Iteform Bill became law, 
and the Church of England waxed stronger than ever. The threat 
of destruction ended only in improvement, in enlarged efliciency, and 
in a stronger hold on the national feeling. Why should not events 
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pursue a similar course now ? To this reasoning those who take the 
gloomier view reply, that the crisis which now weighs on the English 
Church is, in all its main features, essentially different from the 
crisis of 1832. An assault from without is a most distinct thing 
from disunion within. A loynl and united garrison may easily repel 
attacks which disaffection within the citadel might easily render 
successful. The members of the Church of England were all willing 
and resolute to fight for her defence in those days ; may their 
courage and their energy be equally reckoned upon now ? And if 
a change has come over the spirit of her members, to what causes 
must it be ascribed ? 

We need not travel far in order to obtain the required explanation. 
The great increase in the Church's danger is due, in a very largo 
degree indeed, to the very improvements which the previous peril 
engendered. The life of the Church has been incomparably more 
active, more varied and intense, than in the days which preceded 
1832. The demands which were made for Church lieform at that 
period, the abuses and defects which excited so much hostility and 
even hatred, bore upon mere externals. The cry was levelled against 
over-wealthy bishops, non-resident clergy, pluralities, and worldly 
advantages ; the heart and spirit of the institulion were then strong 
enough to overcome the danger by concessions which left the loyalty 
of her members undiminished. The requirements of our time arc 
directed against defects which are more closely entwined with the 
nature itself of the EiiglLsh Church, and are infinitely more difficult 
to satisfy. We live in days when ideas surge up on every side, and 
generate intellectual and religious wants which are out of ail propor- 
tion stronger tban desires to correct external abuses. The religious 
life of the clergy has reached a level far higher than existed forty 
years ago ; and religious life, like all other life, has produced 
diversity of views and affections. A formal mechanism of outward 
ceremonial can no longer satisfy any one. The desire to obtain 
strength and machinery from the Church organization for numberless 
wants of the religious feeling of its members has multiplied exceed- 
ingly ; and the defects of that organization have not only become 
visible, but are painfully felt to impede the most important functiona 
of a Church. The concept iou of a Church, of its duties, its functions, 
and its rights, has gathered wonderful intensity on every side. The 
more its idea is realized, the more do the shortcomings of the Church 
of England become prominent ; the more restless is the impatience 
to correct them. This is an age when all public institutions are 
searched and challenged by free inquiry, when traditional reverence 
no longer sufiices to secure loyalty or even acquiescence, and when 
the interval is brief between discontent and suppression. 

vol.. XIII, o 
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But a still greater weakness has befallen the Church of England. 
In the middle ages the Church swallowed up the State. Tlie moral 
and intellectual forces of the world were possessed by ecclesiastics ; 
and supremacy over society was the inevitable result. A large part 
of the daily life of the whole people was spent avowedly as a Church 
life. Most of the public acts of the notion, its wars, its policy, its 
alliances and legislation, were acts of Church, done in the name of 
Churtb ideas, naturally and simply, as carrying out the established 
order of the world. There was scarcely a deed performed, either 
by the Government or individual men, which was not, at the least, 
penetrated by Church feelings, and done generally in obedience to 
Church feelings. Whether the Church was good or bad ; whether its 
administration was wise or foolish ; whether it aimed at noble or 
unworthy ends, it was the acknowlwlged structure — tlie con.stituent 
clcniout, to use physiological language — of society. The lleforma- 
tion for a long period maintained the same position for the Church, 
although the progressive culture of classical and scientitic literature 
gradually introduced now and heterogeneous elements into the ruling 
forces of the world. Religious ideas kindled and sustained most of 
the great European wars. At home the Church still swayed the 
people ; and even when Nonconformity reared its head, and ulti- 
mately achieved the great victory of toleration, the practical change 
was, in substance, the substitution of one Church for another. The 
pursuit of agriculture was the main occupation of the nation ; and 
the machinery of Church, distributed over the country, proved 
otiective enough to bring Church relations into the every-duy business 
of human life. Thus the chief part of the people, so to speak, were 
kept within the Church ; the ideas of religion, of Christianity, were 
brought into contact, more or less close, with their minds. There 
was no disposition to live outside of the national Chui-ch, except 
amongst the Nonconformists, whuse numbers were as yet inconsider- 
able. The laity in those days formed a substantive and practical 
portion of the Church ; and great strength, it is obvious, accrued to 
the institution from this fact. 

But the world is much changed from what it was in those da3'-8. 
Science has generated enormous developments of trade. Huge 
masses of living beings have been congregated on narrow areas, 
whilst the development of Church machinery has kept no kind of 
proportion with tho movement. Even Di.ssent, multiplied and 
strengthened as it has been, has failed to supply the deticiency of 
the (.'hurch's action. Tho task was too heavy ; in some respects, 
possibly, too uncongenial. But so far as Dissent succeeded in making 
men Christian, it took them away from the Church, and as an exist- 
ing and established institution, the Church was weakened by this 
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loss. Then, too, a great alteration has come over the feeling of 
Dissenters towards the Church. Many can still remember the time 
when Dissenters bore good-will towards the Church of England, and 
made no attempts to accomplish her downfall. They often concoivetl 
that their own existence was mixed up with hers. Of how many 
Dissenters may the same remark be made now P A new idea — a 
new modification imparted to an old idea — has been at work upon 
their minds. Religious equality, in former days, was understood to 
mean free liberty of worship ; modem Liberals have elevated the 
phrase into an unlimited formula, and under its authority forbid the 
State from doing anything for any body of religionists which it does 
not do for any other body, however few the latter may be. Hence 
for them an Established Church, though it might comprise nearly 
the whole nation, and omit only an insignificant sect, is an indefen- 
sible violation of the principle of equality. Thus a new and formid- 
able artilk^ry is levelled against the walls of the old Church. In 
this way huge masses of population, swiftly growing every year in 
number and size, are either altogether lost to the Church by the 
absence of odequate Church machinery, or else, so far as they are 
penetrated by Christian teachers, become Dissenters, eager for the 
Church's overthrow. 

On the other hand, if the assailants have been nvunerous, and, 
still more, the colls for Church expansion urgent, the means of 
defence and succour have increased also. Church associations of 
every kind spring up daily, new churches are built, additional clergy 
enlisted, and Church gatherings, in which laymen participate equally 
with clergy, instituted in many parishes. Neither the money nor 
the personal energy of the laity is found wanting; indeed, the 
activity of so many laymen in seconding the efforts of the clergy for 
the Christianizing of the people is one of the most distinctive religious 
features of our day. The Church has displayed a vitality and a force 
in this quarter which were as unexpected by many as they are gratify- 
ing. The zeal for Church efficiency has been so fervid as to break out 
into Church congresses, attended by immense numbers, in which every 
kind of suggestion is offered and discussed for the strengthening of 
the Church, and the enlarging of her irtiuence. In other directions 
synods iire being organized; and the conviction enforces itself on 
every miud, whether friendlj' or hostile to the Church, that there is 
life, and movement, and power of growth within her border, and 
abundant encouragement for the continued development of this 
vigour. 

At all these meetings one idea is manifestly predominant. The 
feeling is universal and strong that the one problem which presses 
on the Church for solution ia the reconstruction of the position of 
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the laity in the Church of England. The welfare, nay, tho very safety 
of tho Church, demands that the luity should be called in to give 
supfwrt, by receiving a thoroughly effective part in her administra- 
tion. This feeling is only the acknowledgment of the fact described 
above — that large portions of the people have peeled away from the 
Church ; that they are strangers to her fold, and have no share in 
her action, and are wholly uninterested in her fortunes. No exhor- 
tations of the clergy, however eloquent and forcible ; no proclamations 
of the duty of obedience, or of tho claims of the national Church to 
affection ; no sermons or addresses, however powerful, on the peril 
incurred by souls in remaiuiug aloof from her ministrations, are 
capable of dealing effectually with this danger. Tho task is too 
heavy for the clergy. Undeniably at no former period was their 
zeal more energetic, or their piety more connpicuous ; nevertheless, 
tliey have a feeble hold on the nation, and they are becoming aware 
of this lamentable truth. The population of the country has out- 
grown their resources : their numbers and their meiins are alike 
inadequate to perform the work required. Tlie clergy were formerly 
reproached with being idle : they have become a working race, and 
yet the parishes are too much for tliem. They have appealed to the 
laity, and not in vain. Many and largo churches have been built ; 
endowments have been provided; salaries for additional curates 
are over forthcoming ; endless committees for parochial purposes have 
constituted themselves a regular part of the clergjraan's staff, and 
the laity havo como forward at meetings and congresses of every 
kind to discuss with the clergy tlie best means for promoting the 
efticicucy of tho Church. Nevertheless, all these efforts are but a 
drop of water in the ocean, when compared with tho magnitude of 
the service needed. The great mass of tho ijoople is still felt to be 
unreached. No impression of any importance is made on the nation, 
taken us a whole. The Church is held, beyond a doubt, in great respect 
by those who belong to her communion in spirit as well as name ; 
but they cover too small a space to give security and true vitality 
to tho Church. The conclusion is brought home to them daily that 
more help is required: and where can it come from liiit from the 
laity f* Thus the cry for the extension of lay influence in the Church 
acquires strength incessantly. Succour must be sought from tho 
laity ; but gratuitous support — contributions of money, and occasion- 
ally of time and labour — is not the support which (he emergency 
requires. It is too voluntary ; it partakes too much of the character 
of ehiirity or of iiidiviiliiul feeling; no great result van spring from 
sources so scattered and so precarious. The problem of the incor- 
poration of the laity with the Church's system is not solved by such 
an answer. 
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There are many to whom this vehement desire for a broader 
recognition of the laity occasions surprise; and amongst these is 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. lie finds something unreasonable 
in this demand ; at least in the manner in which it is put forward 
by many speakers and writers. "So long," says the archbishop, 
" as there is such a thing as lay patronage, whether public or private, 
so long, he thought, the laity would bo somewhat unreasonable if 
they were to complain that they were overlooked in the arrange- 
ments of the Church of which they were all members ; because, if it 
be true that the majority of the clergy owed practically their position 
in their several parishes to the nomination of some laj-man, it was 
quite obvious that the laity, so far from being precluded from a voice 
in the ecclesiastical arrangements of tlio Church, had a very potent 
voice indeed ; and the arrangement whereby the principal positions 
in the Church, in every cathedral and every diocese, were at the 
disposal of the civil governor, was a most practical protest in favour 
of the influence the laity exercised in the administration of the 
Church of England. Then again the officers, tho chancellors, and 
judges, of the various ecclesiastical courts, from time immemorial 
have been laymen. lie thought, therefore, that if there were one 
accusation more than another perfectly groundless that might bo 
made against the Church of England, it would be that the laity were 
not allowed their full share in the administration of the system of 
the Church of England. Indeed, some might say that they had 
more than their share." All this is most true : yet it misconceives 
the true character of the complaint. It proceeds quite as much 
from the lips of tho clergy as from those of the laity themselves. 
Tho evil of tho situation is not that the laity are pouring out dis- 
content at the insufficient place provided for them in the administra- 
tion of the Church, but that both they and many of the clergy 
profoundly feel that more force, moral and social, as well as religious, 
is urgently needed for even the moderate fulfilment of the Church's 
work in this nation, and that this reinforcement has for one of its 
most imperative conditions tho calling into exercise a much larger 
amomit of lay action. Discontent is not the word to apply to the 
language so freely employed in this matter. The feelings that 
animate it are a strong perception of the requirements of the Church, 
and dissatisfaction that assistance which is believed to be obtain- 
able is not obtained, on account of a faulty arrangement of the 
Church's administration. Tho feeling is sound and healthy, and 
not open to the censure of the archbishop, which would be perfectly 
well founded if, as he seems to suppose in this passag;e, it was caused 
by an ambitious desire for increased power and influence. 

The words of the archbishop, however, are excellent, when 
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regarded from another point of view. His last remark contains a 
vast and unhappily regrettable truth. By the actual constitution 
of the Churcli of England, the laity have not too little but too much 
power. Lay authority is so excursive in that institution that it 
destroys itself. Purliiunent is omnipotent over the Church of 
England, and precisely because it can do anything it does nothing' 
at all. Parliunieut is the sole legislator of that Church ; not a law 
oan be enacted respecting it, great or small, except by Parliament ; 
but Parliament is so manifestly unfit to debate and enact eccle- 
siastical laws, that practically it declines the function altogether, 
and the Church may be said to possess no legislature. The House 
of Commons is composed of men who cannot bo said to meet aa 
conscious Churchmen, as the lawgivers of the Church, as men lying 
under the responsibility of watching the condition of the Church, 
and framing continuously such measures as shall satisfy its wonts 
and promote its efficiency. Yet more, many of its members do not 
belong to the Church of England. They are its rulers, its supreme 
legislators, its administrators, for such administration as it may be said 
to possess, yet they repel her communion, and not seldom are classed 
amongst its bitterest foes. How can such a body provide for thia 
great Church such enactments as the varying state of her condition 
may require? Yet, if Parliament passes no ecclesiastical laws, no one 
else can. And what sort of an administration has Parliament con- 
structed for the Church ? None whatever. The Church of England 
is the only large society in the world which has no administrative 
organ, no bod}' which can conduct its management, no central board 
or office which ciin direct its movements, regulate its discipline, or 
make general provision for its wants. The Chui-ch of England is 
supposed to have bishops for its rulers and governors ; but no illu- 
sion can be more complete. The bishops are not the rulers of the 
Church of England, thej' can govern no one nor rule anything. 
The law of the land places every clergyman in a defined position in 
which he is amenublo to that law alunc. So long as he does not 
break the law, ho may defy his bishop with impunity. His cure or 
dignity is his fi-eehold, he is entrenched within it as impenetrably 
to his bishop as a private person is inaccessible within his own house 
to the interference of the judges; what lie htis to think of, constitu- 
tionally, is not his bishop, but of the ordinance of the law. So long 
OS he does not violate the statutes of Parliament, so long as he performs 
the services required, not by the bishop but by the law, he is 
absolutely independent. Whatever influence the bishop may 
exercise over him is almost entirely voluntary and moral. There is 
no real subordination or co-ordination existing amongst his clergy. 
A bishop can prosecute, but the accusation must plead a breach of 
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the law and be tried at law, and not by the bishop, except so far as 
the inculpated clerk consents to submit to his judgment. 

In this matter of administration the Church of England exhibits 
a striking contrast with the great departments of the State. The 
Horse Guards administer the army ; the commander-in-chief's power 
ranges over many of its details. He can make regulations which 
must be obeyed ; and practically, the whole army is subject to 
his orders, so as to be knit and concentrated into a single united 
and working institution. The same spectacle is pre8cnt.ed by the 
Admiralty. The fleet has an administration ; it is directed by a 
central authority which is empowered to issue commands. Whilst 
the Church is a coUeetion of practically isolated individuals, each 
obeying the law for himself and combining with his brethren only 
BO far as his pleasure may dictate, the army and navy are provided 
with central and superior authorities, capable of controlling, order- 
ing, and creating. And to what is this strange and damuging 
weakness to be ascribed P To the excessive power of the laity, to 
the subordination of the Church to Parliament alone, to the com- 
bination of the legislative and executive authorities in one single 
body, and that a body unfitted by ita very nature to administer. 
So utterly incompetent is Parliament to govern, that in civil mutters 
it is forced to choose a government, an executive ministrj', invested 
with the right of ordering and controlling. Every other Church, 
every society of Dissenters possesses legislative and administrative 
organs, composed of its own members, and fitted to provide for the 
vaiyiag wants of its communions. The Church of England has 
Parliament alone for its organ to discharge these functions, and an 
Act of I'arliamont is the sole instrument by which the minutest 
change, not only in its constitution but in its government, can be 
accomplished. 

Innumerable suggestions for improving the efliciency of the 
Church in all parts of the coimtry attest the longing of her 
members to meet the religious wants of the people ; but they 
are all arrested by the fatal bar of the necessity of an Act of 
Parliament. ^Vhat avails it if a host of able speakers pour out 
at congresses a stream of proposals for repairing and extending 
the Church, if they are all shipwrecked at last on the terrible 
rock of the House of Commons? Contradictory rubrics porjilex 
and fetter the clergy, fixed and ill-arranged services require 
remodelling, town populations suffer from the want of organized 
religious forces to explore, and teach, and sympathize, the paro- 
chial monopoly of rectors opposes at times grievous obstacles to 
the extension of Church action — these and many other evils are 
keenly felt, and both the will and energy are at hand to devise 
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remedies, but without an Act of Parliament nothing is possible. 
One has only to think what it means to bring a Church Bill into 
Parliament, and to get it passed, to imderstand the hopeless 
paralysis into which Church administration has fallen. The inex- 
haustible fertility of suggestions is broken and spent under the 
immovable wall of Act of Parliament, 

Tlie one paramount want of the Church of England thus becomes 
plainly visible. It is useless for the head to plan if there is no hand 
to execute. The one disastrous anomaly of the Church must bo 
removed. Every institution requires administration — none more so 
than a church ; and administration implies an organ to administer, 
a central authority to direct, u mind or minds to perceive, to 
deliberate, and to order. The acquisition of the help of the laity is 
universally acknowledged to bo an imperious necessity for the 
Church, and that aid cannot be obUiincd except through organiza- 
tion. The problem admits of no other solution. Yoluntaiy associa- 
tions of the laity with the clergy in the various spheres of Church 
work, however valuable they may be in themselves, in no sense con- 
stitute Church administration. They fail in the one vital and essen- 
tial point — in the creating in the minds of the laity the sense that 
the Church is theirs as well as the clergy's — their joint institution. 
On no other condition can that real interest in the Church be firmly 
plautt'd in their feelings, which will make them naturally, and with- 
out ctlbi't, become the eficctive defenders of the Church. They will 
protect it because it is theirs and they manage it — jointly, of course 
— but truly and really. And they will defend it in the best of all 
possible ways, by rendering it more efficient, by repairing it, by 
accommodating its machinery, its services, and discipline to the spirit 
of modem times. Institutions do not live by laws and written 
enactments, but by the living force which animates them, by the 
hold they possess over the aflections and ideas of mankind. And 
the question becomes. How shall this great organ be erected ? and 
where shall it be ? 

Convocation obviously presents itself at once to one's thoughts as 
the instrument by which this all- important end may be most easily 
attained. It exists, and that in itself is a very mighty fact. It 
limits the inventive faculties of reformers to more transfurmation ; it 
removes the ecclesiastical ship from the pitiless ocean, and places her 
within the roach of a definite port. Ilcr Convocation is an ancient 
institution, it rests on a long history in the past, it suggests common 
associations to many minds simultaneouslj', it is strong with the 
respect paid by the memory of a long existence. These are elements 
of great strength, especially in such a country as England. Their 
power, moreover, is not a little increased by their embodjing the 
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ideas of many persons who of necessity must carry great weight in 
a reraodelliug of the Church of England. Convocation is a clerical 
institutiou, and as such is dear to the majority of the English clergy. 
The good-will of the clergy iu the construction of an administrative 
organ for the Church of England is not only valuable, but indis- 
pensable ; the wish cannot be carried out in defiance of their feelings. 
If Parliament or any lay power were alone to make an attempt at 
such a creation it inevitably must fail; the Church would perish 
under the operation. It is a great matter for consideration, there- 
fore, if it be rciilly true that the clergy would lend their co-operation 
to a reform of Convocation, and would withhold it from any institu- 
tion that would date only from to-day. It is certain that many of 
the clergy do look to the refonn of Convocation as the proper method 
for obtaining the end desired — the co-operation of the laity in the 
government of the Church. An association has been fonned for this 
purpose, and is very actively at work. This is a force which must 
not be condemned; it is strong as representing a large body of 
opinion, and stronger yet as standing upon sentiments which are 
always influential over Englishmen. Nevertheless, allowing the 
utmost consideration to the peculiar claims of Convocation, it seems 
to us certain that the idea of seeking from a remodelled Convoca- 
tion such a position for the laity as would secure their affection and 
their support is unsound. The reason for such an opinion is short 
but decisive. Convocation can never be made to perform the work 
required. It is not the fitting instrument for the end desired. It 
can never give the laity their proper place in the Church ; they 
would always feel strangers within its walls. It is essentially a 
clericiil body, its fundamental idea is clerical, its history is clerical, 
all its thoughts are clerical, and clerical they would remain for ever. 
Laymen summoned to join in its deliberations could not possibly 
occupy anything but a subordinate position. Every debate would be 
governed by clerical precedents, which were ingrained into the very 
essence of the institution. Its lay members would bo respectable 
and earnest Christians, who were allowed the privilege of assisting 
in Church debates ; but they would never be suffered to bo co-equals 
with the clergy in any matter of first-rate importance. In the 
outer world they would be sustained by no mass of lay sympathy ; 
they would fail to make the whole body of the laity feel that the 
Church belonged to Ihem as really as to the clergy. Without sym- 
pathy, and without the respect which sympathy and the identification 
of interests produced, they would be wholly unable to call up lay 
strength to the defence of llio Church. Neither woidd they have 
the power to enforce many reforms of great value ; they would be no 
matchi within a body of such purely clerical origin, for the united 
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force of the clergy. The difficulty is insuperable ; for it lies in the 
■very nature itself of Convocution. It is a pure waste of time, there- 
fore, to frame iugenious plana for reconstructing Convocation ; the 
fouudutiou is unsound and the building useless. It wojild bo as 
easy to make the Ethiopian change his skin as to get a coanoil 
of thoroughly clerical origin and type to recognise the laity as 
always their equals, and occasionally their masters. Some, indeed, 
might reply that the supremacy of the clergy in the Church is a 
priiuary element of Church goverament, and being inherent in 
the clerical office can never be abimduned. This may be so, but 
then the consequence is inevitable — the Church of England is 
lost. The only power which can save her will never come to her 
rescue. 

The view we have taken of Convocation is almost universally 
adopted by the laity, but there are some who, whilst admitting its 
correctness, would still assign a part to that body in the actual 
remodelling of the Church. They hold, that though Convocation can 
never be the administrative organ of the Church, it novertheless is 
the channel through which the Church must reach the wishcd-for 
haven. They hanker after something of clerical origin and sanction 
for the new instrument of government of the Church. They would 
wish it to come from a clerical source, to partake of some mystical 
virtue, which they imagine resides in the cleriiml nature. Besides, 
they cherish a secret hope that Convocation would take security in 
any scheme drawn up under its auspices for a fitting position being 
assigned to the clergj' — that is, would eflPectively guard against the 
preponderance, or even the equality, of the laity. But this would 
be to trifle with the temper of the time, and to run intinitc risk of 
losing for ever the opportunity of saving the Church. The forma- 
tion in Convocation of a bo<ly which should become the real govern- 
ment of the Church, would, we venture to say, engender debates of 
which no mortid could foretell the end. The adoption by Convocation 
of the equal authority, the equal rights, the equal position of the 
laity with the clergy as the basis of the discussion and of the mensure 
to emanate from it, is, we may be quite sure, perfectly hopcloaa. 
Before any such recognition shall have been ratified by the Lower 
House, the day of grace will have long passed away ; and not only 
ao, but one may feel a complete certainty that Convocation, in con- 
ducting through such an act of organization, would raise most 
embarrassing pretensions with respect to Parliament. It is not to be 
looked for that (Convocation would frame a scheme of Church govern- 
ment, and present it to Parliament merely as a suggestion made by a 
certain number of clergymen. Convocation would inCuUibly claim a 
dejure right of treating with Parliament as a co-ordinate authority, 
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whose sanotion was necessary to give validity and legitimacy to the 
ultimate enactment. No sane man can suppose that the Ilouse of 
Commons would receive and discuss such a document on such terms. 
But then, it may be replied, that the question of the necessity to obtain 
the assent of Convocation can in no case be evaded; even if Parliament 
adopted a measure of reconstruction the point must arise and be faced, 
whether it must at any stage be submitted to the opinion of Con- 
vocation. This is true, no doubt ; but there is an enormous practical 
difference between Parliament taking up a measure by waj' of adding 
its own assent to that previously given by Convocation, and Parlia- 
ment, or even the House of Commons alone, originating a measure 
by its own plenary authority, and asking the opinion of Convocation 
in. the course of its progress to enactment. If Convocation would 
give a plain acknowledgment on the face itself of its recommenda- 
tions, that it made no pretence to co-ordinate legislative powers in 
ecclesiastical matters, doubtless Parliament could feel no reasonable 
objection to entertain any proposals submitted to its consideration ; 
but is there the faintest reason for expecting that Convocation would 
ever spontaneously make any such acknowledgment ? 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that one course only is 
open for the construction of an organ of government and administra- 
tion for the Church of England. A wholly new body must be 
created ; and Parliament alone, tho final and supreme legislature of 
that Church, can give it existence and authority. It is further plain 
that such a measure would not have a chance of success unless it were 
introduced into Parliament on tho full responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The Government alone can collect and weigh all the elements 
which must be comprehended in such an institution; and in a question 
profoundly affecting interests so vast, so multifarious, so universal, 
nothing less than tho authority of tho whole Government could 
obtain for it serious consideration. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
obvious that no Government would spontaneously embark on :juch a sea 
of troubles ; nor would any Government frame a measure entirely out 
of its own ideas without a previous gathering of public feeling in the 
lay and clerical sections of the Church alike. Nay more, public opinion 
must first demand such a measure in unmistakable tones before any 
Government would touch it. Volunteer legislation on a subject of first- 
rate importance is not a part of English institutions, perhaps of 
constitutional uistitutions throughout the world. If, then, there is to 
be legislation on this vital matter, if an orgjin of administration is to 
be created for the Church of England, her members must commence 
public action in their individual capacity. The Christians of the 
Church of England, lay and clerical, must first conceive tho desire, 
and form the resolution to give it efl'ect, before either Government or 
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Parliament will come to their assistance. The decision lies with 
them. If the Church, the aggregate body of its members, resolutely 
demand such an organ, no doubt can be well entertained that they can 
compel the action of Parliament. It would not resist a strongly- formed 
and strongly-expressed wish of the general body of the Church of 
England. In our judgment two courses only are open to them : to 
combine to procure a government for the Church of England or to 
accept discstiiblishmcnt. One of the two things they must have ; and 
every sign of the political temper of the country indicates that the 
time for choosing which of the two it shall be is very short indeed. 
To do nothing is to acquiesce in the latter alternative ; if they do not 
work they must suffer. If the will or the ability fails then to create, 
the political condition of the nation will speedily accomplish dis- 
establishment. It is for them to choose. Only if they do choose 
they must act ; they must make a positive effort to combine. It will be 
an arduous effurt, most assuredly ; but it is certainly within the 
limits of feasibility, if only they have fully apprehended the danger, 
and prefer the pain and labour of solution to the ease, but fearful 
uncertainties of dissolution. 

If, then, wo may suppose that the attempt will bo made in 
earnest to construct an organ of government, which elinll comprise 
the laity, and shall assign them an adequate j)Osition within the 
Cliurch, it becomes important to consider what are the principles 
which must regulate the nccomplishmont of this great work. The 
first and must important of all is the absolute equality, at the least, 
of the laity with the clergy in power and influence over all great 
questions. The laity must eoimt as much as the clergy in real 
power, or the end will not bo attained. On this head there must 
bo no indecision. It is impossible that in the present state of England 
Parliament should consent to hand over the Church to clerical nde ; 
and the government will be clerical if the lay element in the new 
organ is not equal, nay, we would add, superior, in number to the 
clerical. In a well-constituted Church, when all the machinery is 
working harmoniously, there always will bo a largo number of lay- 
men who will follow the lead of their clergymen. No one who 
understands the nature of a Christian Church can wish it to be 
otherwise. Equality of number, therefore, must always imply a 
practical majority on the clerical side; and unless this natural 
tendency is counterbalanced by other arrangements, the really inde- 
pendent laymen, who represent the force and feeling of the whole 
people, will find themselves in a subordinate ])osition. This would 
be no true representation of the laitv, no body which would wield 
and command their strength. And it must be borne in mind that 
we are not speaking of a voluntary Church, but of the present Church 
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of England, still established, and still subject to the supreme control 
of Parliament. A subordinate institution, animated by a clerical 
spirit, and guided by clerical counsels, would very speedily come into 
collision with Parliament; the professional temper, especially in a 
region where the claim to a higher right, and a peculiar inspiration, 
is so easily felt, would not long work harmoniously under the con- 
trolling effects of the temporal legislature; and the peril of 
separation woidd re-appear with aggravated force. The now organ, 
to accomplish its object, must be in the highest and fullest sense 
national ; it must represent the whole people, and not merely a single 
profession. The professional eleraeut possesses an inestimable value 
in a true ecclesiastical representation ; its knowledge, its mode of life, 
its manner of looking at Divine things, are indispensable ingredients 
in the Clmrch's council, but they must not constitute it altogether. 
As well might the House of Commons be composed of lawyers only, 
or merchants, or any other single class. Barebones Parliaments have 
shown to what results exclusive predominance inevitably leads. 
"We do not place this demand for the equality of the laity on the 
ground of right, of the Church belonging to the laity as much as to the 
clergy, but on the plainer and more practical principle of adaptation 
of means to ends. Our eyes are fixed on the good to bo reached ; we 
seek machinery for exciting in the feeling of the laity a thorough 
interest in the Church, as an institution in whoso management they 
have a part ; our aim is to acquire for the Church the strength and 
support of the laity ; and we are convinced that the assignment to 
them of a position in any way suboi-dinate is absolutely incompatible 
with this end. 

We next reach the question — "What are the powers to be confided 
bj' Parliament to the central organ of Church government ? No one 
will contest that the functions comprised under the term adminis- 
tration clearly belong to such a body. It wdl be the executive of 
the Church, the instrument of its action, the enforcer of its laws. 
But such power, by itself alone, would not be sufficient : the Church 
wants a great deal more than officers who shall carry out details. 
Its most urgent need is a certain power of origination — a faculty to 
make arrangements, to lay down rules, to issue orders. It is mani- 
fest that in an Established Church of England this faculty must be 
essentially sub-legislative. No Church decree can be final, because 
Parliament would never surrender its supreme control over ecclesi- 
astical legislation on any other terms than disestablishment. Tho 
amount of property involved in such legislation is too vast to be 
placed under tho unlimited power of a subordinate institution. 
Parliament will never sacrifice the independence now enjoyed by 
clergymen on the altar of any Church ideas. The protection now 
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afforded to the material rights of each clergyman will never be 
entirely surrendered by Parliament ; such an act would approach too 
closely to revolution. But there is a consideration of stiil greater 
weight, which would forbid all hope of ever inducing Parliament to 
bestow supremo powers of legislation on any body in the Church, so 
long as that Church remained the Church of the nation. The moet 
distinctive feature of the Chiirch of England — the one feature by 
which, more tlian by any other, it is distinguished from other 
Churches — is its comprehensiveness. The Church of England is the 
child of compromise. The spirit of compromise, of diversity of 
elements, all authorized to exist within her community, pcTvadea all 
its formuluries. Whatever limitation may have subsisted at its 
origin has been gradually swept away ; successive judgments of the 
Church's highest tribunals have so interpreted its laws as to esta- 
blish comprehension on the widest basis. The spirit of these judgments 
has been ratified by the country ; and there is no greater impediment 
in the way of the construction of a Church government than the sus- 
picion felt by the country at large that the fundamental principle of 
comprehension may be infringed and ultimately overthrown. A lay- 
man's first feeling, when he is fipokeu to on the question of Church 
government, is dislike of putting the Church in the power of the 
clergy, or of any section of the clergy. On the other hand, the desire 
to limit this great principle of comprehension is the secret motive 
which animates eveiy Church party. They all profit by compre- 
hension, and yet in their inmost hearts they all wish it abolished. 
The eager wish to suppress heresj", to interfere with the interpre- 
tations and practices of others, to repress what is to them an offensive 
ceremonial or erroneous opinion, is the spirit-stirring force which 
makes them long for an effective Church government. It is this 
desire which gives such strength to the tendency towards volun- 
tarjnsm. To their minds a Voluntary Church means a society which 
shall have a doctrine and a di8ci])lino of its own, which will exact con- 
formit)', will eject every voice which speaks in u different tone, and 

L^rill put an end to that scandal which is so painful to most clerical 
feelings — the co-existence, side by side, of doctrines and modes of 
worship which are irreconcileable with each other as to first prin- 
ciples. These are the objects which most clergymen keenly long to 
accomplish ; but they arc also the objects which the laity and the 
nation resolutely refuse to concede. To ask Puiliamont to narrow 
the boundaries of the Church of England is virtually to petition for 

.disestablishment. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that, whilst the Church 
must procure some faculty of making laws, it must at last bo only a 
sub- legislative power. Parliament cannot give up everything ; and 
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it will protect interests which cannot be safely entrusted to the cler^ 
alone, or indeed to any other authority except its own. On funda- 
mentals, such as the limits of communion, the definition of necessary 
doctrine, and the general disposal of ecdesinstical endowments, the 
sanction of Parliament cannot be dispensed with ; though it may well 
be, that on many points tho consent of Parliament miiy be assumed, 
if after they are hiid before the two Houses no action is taken 
respecting them. There will still remain a largo range of subjects, 
which would be subject to thu decision of the Church body. Fore- 
most amongst these wo would place the modifying of the parochial 
system. That system is unquestionably one of the chief elements of 
the strength of the Church of England ; but, in the actual state of 
our population, it is also one of its greatest weaknesses. The prac- 
tical working of ecclesiastical authority and action conferred on the 
clergyman of the parish opposes most formidable obstacles to such a 
multiplication of the clergy and such an organizing of extended 
machinery as the increasing numbers and concentration of the people 
demand. The right of the parochiul minister to veto the ministra- 
tions in his parish which have not received his sanction, and to pre- 
vent all organic arrangements for bringing other influences to bear 
on the people besides his own, is incompatible with the real efficiency 
of the Church. The Homan Church in this matter has set an example 
which, in its general spirit, the Church of England would do well to 
imitate. Roman Catholic bishops possess a large power of setting 
clergy to work throughout their dioceses to supplement the labours 
of the regular r.urh, No vested rights, if we are correctly informed, 
can be pleaded for a mission emanating from the bishop. The 
monastic orders also have a vast field of action, and great is the 
resource which they furnish to the bishops for filling the pulpits with 
men of great energy, ability, and eloquence. These are not oct^a- 
sional efforts, permitted by the cures, such as are often seen in 
England ; but regular, normal, and organized methods, available at 
the pleasure of the bishops, and thereby forming a constituent part 
of tho general machinery of the Church. Tho want of such help is 
most urgent in England ; and here is a field in which a properly- 
organized Church government, enjoying the confidence of the people, 
might create iirrangements at once considerate and offfctive. 

But what shall we say of doctrine ? Is the declaration of religious 
truth and the foundation of tho Church's formularies to be committed 
to a mixed Ixxly of clergy and laymen, in which the lay influence 
shall be as strong as tho clerical P May the consent of the clergy 
for such an arrangement be ever hoped for — such a consent, namely, 
OS shall imply their zealous co-operation in a Church pliiced under 
the rule of such a government ? Will they be readily willing to 
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conduct services in whicli they may discern a predominance of Liy 
judgment, or read liturgies of which the Avords shall in no slight 
degree bo determined by laymen ? These questions are difficult to 
answer at the present moment. One thing is certain, that such a 
thought is naturally distasteful to the clerical mind. It shocks 
ancient traditions, and, in some quarters, comes into direct collision 
with the fundamental ideas of Cliurch government. High Churchmen 
believe in supernatural gifts conferred by episcopal ordination, and 
Low Church clergymen have shown no small readiness to glide into 
an opinion which so greatly exalts their office. For all Catholic- 
minded Christians the voice of bishops is the voice of the Church, 
and the voice of God ; and it is to be hardly expected that such 
persons should casUy accept a dogma wliich was not founded on 
episcopal sanction. Even the Church of England, as she is now 
framed — her articles, her creed, her prayer-book — they proclaim to 
be the w^ork of Convocation, and not of Parliament. They pay no 
respect to the establishing statutes ; they discern the action of Con- 
vocation, and of Convocation only, throughout the ordinances of the 
Church. They appeal to a long chain of tradition, to councils com- 
posed of congregated bishops, to creeds framed by ordained priests, 
to the commission given to the Apostles and their successors. What 
precedent, they ask, is there for a definition of doctrine by laymen P 
What security can a Church obtain from lay authority that it 
possesses the truth ? At this moment the greatest branch of the 
Catholic Church is on the point of vesting infallibility in a single 
priest ; how can English Catholics accept from lay lips a declaration 
of God's will ? There is no precedent, they exclaim, for such an 
innovation ; the truth was committed us a sacred deposit to the divine 
institution of the Church, and in the Church it is the office of the 
appointed ministry to teach and of the laity to listen and to obey. 

In reply to this protest, we would, in the first place, ask whether 
those who use such arguments desire the continuance of the present 
Established Church of England or not r* If not, if they prefer the 
voluntary system, and only seek to be rid of what they think the 
trammels which the connection with the State imposes on the Church, 
then they lie wholly outside of our argument-s. Our aim is to save 
the Established Church ; notliing that we can urge in promotion of 
this object can have any weight with them. It is waste of time to 
endeavour to reply to their objections. liut if, on the contrary, they 
do not seek the overthrow of the Church of England, then we would 
point out, in answer to the objections we have just quoted, that, as 
matters now stand, they are immediately and entirely subject to 
purely lay legislation. The Act which was recently passed to 
substitute a broader and more general, for the restricted and 
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positive, sense attached to the terms of subscription, was nothing 
less than a great theological statute. It has practically, and in a 
most real sense, legalized and established very antagonistic schools 
of divinity within the Church of England, and truths held most 
precious and fundamental by one party may now bo rejected by 
another. The complaint is loudly raised also in many quarters that 
the interpretations affixed by the Court of Privy Council to the 
language of the Church's formularies are substantially new deter- 
minations of dogma. Actual legislation by Parliament, moreover, 
is probably imminent, whether on the recommendation of the 
Ritualistic Commission, or under the impulse of the strong desire 
for change which animates religious bodies. Whatever will be done 
will assuredly be done b}^ iaj' legislation, and whatever, also, a new 
Church government may be, it cannot be so unclerical, so profoundly 
lay and unchurchlike, as the present Ilouse of Commons. 

Further, we would impress on those who claim the definition of 
dogma as the special province of the clergy, that the world is much 
changed since the mcdicevul days, and that the intellectual state of 
the laity enables them to deal with religious questions quite as ably 
and efficiently as the clergy. In the middle ages the Church com- 
bined almost all the learning and the education of the people ; 
clerical superiority exists no longer. If the laity are to have a real 
share in the adminisi ration of the Church it wiU be simply impossible 
to confine them within the artificial barrier of the clergy's raising. 
However the lines of the constitution may be laid out, many of the 
questions which will agitate the whole Church will turn on theologi- 
cal opinions ; and to say that the laity shall never discuss them, but 
shall accept with silent reverence what the clerical section may have 
decided, is so absurd and so unreal as not to need refutation. A laity 
excluded from the examination of theological questions is, above all 
in an age like ours, a subordinated and avowedly inferior element in 
the Church ; and the idea of a real Church government within the 
Established Church vanishes at once into thin air. In a word then, 
wo conclude, with Hooker, that " till it be proved that some special 
law of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power 
to make ecclesiastical laws, we hold it a thing most consonant with 
equity and reason that no ecclesiastical act bo made in a Christian 
commonwealth without the consent as well of the laity as of the 
clergy." That special law has never been cited, for it is nowhere to 
be found in Scripture. On the contrary, in the Apostolic age the 
great truth was universally recognised that the Church of Christ was 
composed of clergy and laity alike ; both partook in all the great 
deliberations of the Christian society, and both were considted oa 
important decisions both of doctrine and practice. This practice 
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has been excellently illustrated by the Rev. S. A. Herbert of Oate»- 

head : — 

" I mtiy remind yon," says Mr. Herbert, " of sonio of the circnmstanoes 
of the first great council of the Cluistian Cborch — ono whoso decisions were 
fruught with solemn interest to the whole Gentile world. I refer to that 
whose history is briefly recorded in Acts xv. The great subject then dia- 
cassed was the authority of the Mosaic ceremonial faw, and, consequently, 
the spiritual freedom or bonda;^e of the Gentile Church — a subject which 
all vaxmi acknowledge to have been of vital importance ; and, therefore, 
without doubt a question of doctrine. Now we may fairly ask, tirsliy, who 
composed this council, the authority of which none wiU dispute ? and, 
secondly, in whoso name were its decrees published ? The answer to 
these questions may soon bo fpven. First, as to the composition of the 
council ; were all its members what we now call ecclesiastics ? or were 
laymen present — not merely as spectators, but as participators in the pro- 
ceedings ? In V. i we are told that Paul and Barnabas and the delegates of 
the Church of Antioch ' were received of the Church.' Now by this csprcs- 
Bion something difleront from ecclesiastics must have been meant, for it is 
added, ' of the apostles und elders.' Again, in v. 6, in the description of 
the eonucil itself, it is first said that the apostles and elders came together ; 
but in V. 12, ' all the multitude ' are spoken of as keeping silence, by which 
term could scarcely bo meant the apostles and ciders only, but rather those 
spoken of in v. 4 as the Church, that is, all believers — laymen as well as 
ministers. In this view we are confirmed by v. 12, ' Then it pleased (that 
is, as the result of the forcgoiug deliberation and discussion) the apostka 
and ciders with the whole Church.' The council then was composed of the 
whole Church — that is, laymen and ministers present, either in person or 
by their reprosentath-es. Secondly, in whoso name and by whose 
authority were the decrees of this council published ? In v. 23, the letters 
or decrees sent to the Geutile churches were from * the apostles and elders 
and brethren ' — that is, evideully, not only the ministers, but also the Liy 
portion of the Chui'ch ; for in v. 1 it was the brethren, or laymen, whose 
minds h.id been disturbed by the Judaizing teachers; and again, in v. 28, 
the epistle was sent to settle the minds and to romovo the doubts and 
scruples of ' the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria 
and Cilicia ' — that is, to the lay members of those chuiches whom these false 
teachers had endeavoured to draw away from the simplicity of Gospel 
truth. Now since on such an important occasion laymen were permitted to 
form part of the council of the Church, and to share in its deliberations, 
there ctui be no fair or legitimate objection to the same practice in our day, 
notwithstanding the distiuctiou subsequently made between the subscription 
of those who decide and those who consent ; for it is a distinction which by 
no means excludes those who consent from their share in ultimately form- 
ing, ratifying, and sanctioning the decisions ; since it is manifest that they 
who are allowed to take their part by gi>'ing consent to the propositions 
laid before thom, have also the power of withholding their consent, that is, 
practically, of rejecting." 

Hany other peaeages might be cited from the account given of the 
Church in the Apostolic age which indicate the conjoint action of 
"the people," "the luidtitude," "the Church," the laity with tho 
clergy, in every public function of the Christian society : but Mr, 
Herbert's argiuuent suffices to place the fact in the clearest light. 
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No objection, therefore, on the score of any essential principle of 
the ChriBtian religion can be pleaded against the union of both the 
orders in the determination of doctrine, as well as in any other 
part of ecclesiastical ministration. A practice which established 
itaelf at a later period, however it may have perpetuated itself in a 
long chain of tradition, is only a human institution after all : and 
everything not determined by inspired authority may be altered if 
the circumstances of the Church demand a change. Changes are 
not made in great institutions without painful effort, without, wo 
may say, some strong impulsive pressure ; and certainly no reasonable 
man would propose a measure so positive as the construction of a 
Church organ of government, and the assignment of equal power in 
it to the laity, unless the safety of the Church imperiously required it. 
Before any detail of such a measure can be fairly judged, its principlo, 
its necessity, must have been previously recognised: and if it is 
acknowledged that the bringing home to the feeling of the whole 
people that the Church is theirs is the condition of salvation, and thsit 
this feeling can be raised only by associating the laity in the 
management of the Church on terms of equality with the clergy, 
the considerations urged above ought to remove every scruple on 
the ground of the essential elements of revelation. 

But it will be exclaimed on every side, Wo arc pursuing the 
impossible. The game is lost : the antagonism of the several parties 
within the Church is irreconcilable. Each is bent on making 
its own view prevail; none will hear of toleration, none will 
work heartily with others. Let then the Church last out her 
time, be it long or short: to attempt to fuse into one substance 
incompatible ingredients is a mere waste of time and labour. To 
this wo reply, that difficulty is not impossibility. The test of 
trial alone can determine tho limit of what is practicable. If 
the end aimed at is known to bo good and great, to sink down 
into despair without an effort is pure cowanlice. Life is full of 
salvation achieved under desperate circumstances by resolution and 
high spirit. A Frederic of Prussia raised a kingdom out of tho 
depths of ruin, and after-ages have called him Great for the achieve- 
ment. Is the salvation of the Church of England, for these who 
love and value her, not worth a like application of courage, per- 
severance, and self-denial? What if many have already turned 
their minds towards voluntary churches, is there no fair and 
reasonable hope of recovering some of them to loyalty for the 
Church of England ? Have not 'a large number of these persons 
inclined to Voluntaryism because they despaired of any express effort 
being made to save the Church of their birth, and would not the 
appearance of a brave spirit of defence recall them to their allegiance? 
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Some too may dream of obtaining what they would call a Catholic 
government of the Church by episcopall3-ordained ministers in the 
land of freedom. Let them look at what is going on in Ireland at 
this moment, and a healthy misgiving may spring up in their minds 
whether their anticipations are so sure of being realized. The equality 
of the laity is asserted in the counsels of reconstruction with a force 
and determination which cannot be mistaken. The clergy are not 
likely to reign supreme in the new Episcopal Church of Ireland, even 
in matters of dogma. It is vain to reply that the Irish Episcopalians 
constitute a peculiar case, and tbat they are Low Churchmen, naturally 
disposed to underrate the office of the clergy in a Christian Church. 
The prospect in England is not more cheerj'. Here a much wider and 
much deeper division of religious opinion prevails than is to be found 
in Ireland. It is not easily conceivable tbat less than three churches 
should come forth from the crucible of disestablishment. Of these, 
as the Bishop of St. David's rightly prophesies, the Iligh Church 
division will sooner or later be absorbed by Ilomanism, the Broad 
Church section will split and divide, and end no one can say where ; 
whilst the Low Church party, if they hold together, will, as in 
Ireland, be little disposed to concede any superiority to the clergy ! 
What then has Voluntaryism to promise to the assertors of clerical 
pre-eminence? What permanent gain are they likely to acquire 
from a suicidal desertion of the Church of England P Impatience 
of present evils and vague confidence in the future are but poor 
guarantees that hope is not feeding itself with illusions. It is quite 
true that the Church of England in her present state does not satisfy 
the rob'gious wants of our age, so that change is both necessary and 
inevitable: but surely the commonest wisdom would suggest that the 
attempt to acquire what is needed should be resolutely made within 
the Church before incurring the enormous risks which must attend 
her dissolution. A fearful loud of responsibility lies upon the clergy 
at this hour. It is not enough that they mean well — that they seek 
ends whose goodness no one contests — that they are impelled by 
desires whose accomplishment is demanded by the best interests of 
reb'gion. Good intentions will prove an unavailing defence at the 
bar of conscience or of God, if prudence, and thought, and careful 
weighing of possible contingencies have been passionately cast aside. 
That the Church can remain long as she stands at present, no 
thinking man believes, though many prefer to submit to whatever 
the course of events may bring rather than endeavour to control 
them by painful exertion. Let such remember that inaction in the 
presence of an ascertained danger escapes neither responsibility nor 
possibly guilt. 

The most formidable obstacle, we fear, is to be found in the 
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mutual jealousy of the clergy. Each party dreads the supremacy 
of its opponents in the new constitution. The High Churchmen 
foresee a Low-Church tampering with the Liturgy hovering in the 
distance. They are alarmed for the Catholic portion of the Prayer- 
Book : they imagine the elimination of Catholicity to be at hand. 
Again, the Low Churchmen are haunted with the vision of Ritualistic 
services, of ceremonies constructed on the basis of a perpetual 
oflFering of sacrifice by priests, of the Ileal Presence being made the 
centre of the Christian religion. The Broad Churchmen are agitated 
by still stronger apprc-licnsions, for the triumph of either of the other 
two parties might end in their own expulsion from the Church. 
Thus each section dreads the other, and each so cordiuUy dislikes the 
tenets of the other as almost to prefer the disruption of the Church 
of England to the prevalence of the doctrines of their antagonists. 
We will not say that thesu alarms are altogether without foundation, 
for the movement which demands an organ of Church action is not u 
desire for toleration, but an eager longing to give effect each to his 
own ideas bj' legislation. Unquestionably the substitution of a one- 
side enforcement of a party creed for toleration would be an un- 
speakable calamity for the Church and nation. It would effect the 
overthrow of the former very speedily. But it must be borne in 
mind that it is not absolute but only sub-legislative power which is 
claimed for the new organ of government. On fundamental points, 
the consent of Parliament would be required for any change ; and 
of this we may all be certain, that toleration and comprehension aro 
principles which it is impossible for Parliament to abandon. Parlia- 
ment, as the representative and protector of the whole people, now 
that the House of Commons stands on a constituency which pervades 
the whole land, and enters into every house, can not and will not 
erect the dominion of a single party over the heads of nil the rest. 
A Church body, therefore, which insisted on its own partial and 
tyrannical legislation, however sincere may be its convictions, would 
simply separate the Church from the State, and bring about pure 
disestablishment. Either then the Church rulers must bo tolerant 
and comprehensive, or they must break up the Church : the per- 
manent domination of one school of theology to the exclusion of all 
others would be impossible. 

But surely there are other forces which may be brought into play 
to surmount the difficulty. The spirit of moderation and forbearance 
cannot be extinct among the clergv. The greatness of the peril may 
yet teach the necessity and the duty of mutual concession. If the 
real nature of the situation is fully apprehended, if it be clearly seen 
that either the Church of England must contain different theological 
schools or be dissolved, can one doubt that patriotism, and states- 
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manship, and, above all, Cbristutn duty, aro all strong enough to 
exert the neoeasaiy aacrifice of enduriog what each may think sn 
imperfect or erroneous creed r* The oo-cxistcnce of widelj-differeat 
beliefs is bw the actual condition of the Church of England ; and 
those who do not de&iro diseBtabliahmcnt — and those, tdone, we are 
now addteanng' — must be presumed to be willing to continue the 
comprehension now existing. A new organ of government cannot 
make matters worse in this direction. The danger is that it naiqr 
incite parties to strive for a supremacy which can never be aakad 
for from Parliament ; but, on this side, it is reasonable to hope that 
the v<rice of moderation will not be disregarded. The great bulk of 
the laity, no more than Parliament, will never consent to the exolo- 
aivo domination of one particular party. It may be that under an 
administrative action, extreme Ritualism will not be as free to 
develop itself as it is now ; but High-Churchism will not be sup- 
pressed, nor impeded. Hot will extreme Low views obtain a caai- 
^itiio ascendency^ the intellectual condition of the country is aaa 
e&ctual safeguard against such a danger. The iirst result wiU 
^obubly be, that neither High nor Low Churchmen will poaaeBs 

ch iiicilities for pushing their views and their practice to Buoh 

ttreme length as they enjoy at present; but the religion thejr 
profess in common, the large mass of common conviction, will have 
more powerful meuas of action, and will acquire a stronger hold 
upon the people. The administrative body, no doubt, will be 
coloured with a certain hue of the opinion of the majority. At 
one time its leaning may bo High Church, at another Low ; but thia 
is a quality inherent in uU constitutional government. Conservatives 
do not consider it to be a grievance justifying the overthrow of par- 
liamontarj' rule, that at times they are subject to a ministry of a 
Liberal cast of politics : nor do Liberals plot revolution when the 
Conservatives are in power. Why then should a Churchman of any 
party refuse to submit to the government of his antagonists, so long 
as its nde is tempered by the necessity of satisfying the general 
belief of the nation P If it is replied that religion differs from 
temporal truth in its certainty and the paramount duty of making it 
prevail, the only condusion which can bo drawn from such an 
assertion is, that the present Church of England is indefensible, and 
Voluntaryism, with its multitude of sects, the only legitimate and 
p«srmaneut state of Christianity in the modern world. 

It lies with the bishops and clergy, together with the lay leaders 
of each party, to provide that great instrument of administration 
of which the Church is sorely in need. 

Any measure which meets with general support will have an 
excellent chance of being ratified by Parliament; but Parliament 
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will not fUmisli an administrative and sub-legislative organ to 
the Cliurdi spontaneously. The difEculty, we are profoundly con- 
vinced, does not lie in the mass of the members of the Church of 
England ; it resides in the want of moderation and true Christian 
charity in Charch leaders. A golden opportunity presents itself 
before them for commencing a now era in the Church of England, a 
period when her influence may embrace and be felt by the great 
majority of Englishmen ; but how long will it last ? There is time 
yet for salvation ; but the shades of evening are falling fast. Are 
the Churchmen of our day capable of genuine toleration ? This is 
the vital question. Under the actual constitution of the Church of 
England toleration is a fact ; it is established by law. Men of the 
most diverse theologies co-exist within her communion. But this 
fact, in combination with other influences, has generated a centri- 
fugal force of great strength ; many are eager to seek in voluntary 
associations the means of escaping the cndurr.nce of religious opinions 
which excite their hatred. That the majority of either clergy or 
laity possess this feeling in any intensity, we do not believe ; but the 
language of leaders breathes a spirit of unnatural repulsion which 
savours more of passion than of calm consideration of duty and 
responsibility. Still, the interest at stake is so gigantic, that those 
who recognise the remedy should not abandon a hope of making tho 
voice of patriotism and Christian charity prevail. Disestablishment, 
in our judgment, would be a supreme culumity for England and her 
Church ; let each make tho eifort which in him lies to avert it. 

A Layman. 
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PUBLIC expectation haa been for some time awake, looking for 
the new poem by Mr. Tennyson, which his present publishers 
were promising. And now that it has come, none we presume will 
be disappointed to find that it has taken the shape of an addition to 
the " Idylls of the King." 

For it is on this greater work that, after all, (ho Laureate's reputa- 
tion will mainly rest. It is in this alone that he has made any 
approach to casting oflf the single-grouped form of his many exquisite 
lesser poems, and has ranged a number of connected groups round 
a common centre. Feeling that the title which he has chosen is not 
the best, we may venture to set down a paradox, and to say that the 
" Idylls of the King " stands pre-eminent among his works by being, 
of them all, the least idyllic. 

The rare felicity of the subject has been long ere now the theme 
of abundant praise. We may venture to recall to mind that Cole- 
ridge, many years ago, pronounced the Arthurian legends a 
profitable source for a great national epic. But Mr. Tennyson has 
done better than construct an epic out of them. Wc conceive it very 
doubtful, whether this or any succeeding age would tolerate the epic, 
properly so called. If the Iliad were really made up, out of a 
number of " Aristeiai," into its present epic form, the circumstance 
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would shew us that the first and third thoughts of literature, like 
those of individual men, were of the same kind. We seem to require, 
in these introspective days, a whole, composed of parts which can 
justify their own separate existence : and, casting off the artificial 
requirement* of the epic, we ask no more than that those parts should 
be connected by a great central interest, and, by their common as- 
sumptions and allusions, should recognise and presuppose one another. 

"Wo need not say that the separate Arthurian legends admirably 
fulfil this condition. They are illustrations of the presence of Christian 
virtues, or of their defect, — of their victory in temptation, or their de- 
feat, — in various membersof a community bound together for a glorious 
purpose. The scenery and circumstance of the poems are national both 
in place and in religion ; the interests aroused are of the highest. 
Add to this that the very legendary character of the material 
removes it far enough away from ourselves to set free the poet's 
fancy among the weird mythologies of ancient Christendom, and the 
boundless fictions of pre-hiatoric times. The Mort d'Arthnr of Sir 
Thomas Mallory is just so much a guide, that readers of the poems 
greet again thfir old delights in the names and leading facts, while 
at the same time the poet scruples not to depart from him at any 
moment when a better way suggcst.s itself. Nor is this all. And to 
shew that it is not, it may be well, before devoting our attention to 
this new group of " Idylls of the King," to say something of what 
we believe to be the general design, and to constitute the essential 
unity, of the whole collection. 

In the early summer of the past year, a writer in one of our 
monthly magazines gave us a series of articles on " the poetry 
of the period." The title was not attractive; for when a writer 
prefixes a slang motto to his work, wo are apt to fancy that 
we see through it the probable nature of the work itself. In 
the first of his papers he undertook to shew that Mr. Tennyson 
was not a great poet. This he did in various ways : principally by 
selecting one idyllic description from "The Gardener's Daughter," 
and adopting it as containing the characteristics of the author him- 
self. This, and a number of very safe prophecies as to what posterity, 
"the judges of the period" that is coming, would think and say of 
this and that, formed the chief support of his unliivourable judgment. 
There was, certainly, one thing more : and it is because of that one 
thing that we have alluded to this writer at alL He told us to 
imagine, what miijlif hai-e been made of the Arthurian legends (it is 
true he did not fill up the sketch for us) ; and then he set against 
this ignotum pro mof/iiifico, that which Mr. Tennyson has made of 
them, — which he is candid enough to compliment as being four 
exquisite insulated pictures, or something- of that sort. 
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Now as to the question, whether Mr. Tennrson, or any oxte else ef 
our own time, is a great poot, wo prefer letiving such idle speoola- 
tions alone altogether. The liedges around us are too high, while 
we are ourselves travellers through the upward slope, for us to 
surrej' the bearings of any prcat contemporaneous contention. Bat 
as we look back over ages spread beneath us, so shall thoy that fallow 
look back upon ours : and to them wo leave such things to decida. 

Yet, whether Mr. Tennyson bo, or shjill turn out, a great poet 
or not, of one thing we can presume to judge, and indeed feel as 
nearly certain as we can be of any literary judgment : that the 
magazine- writer has utterly mistaken the design of the " Idylls of 
the King." We had not four insulated pictures then — we have 
not eight insulated pictures now. All that we had then, was a 
portion of — aU that wo have now, constitutes — a great connected 
Po«n, dealing with the very highest interests of man. 

In order to make this manifest we shall have to review the whole 
course of the so- named "Idylls," and to mingle in the lately-published 
matter with that which has been so long fiimiliar to us, 

Tho education of the soul of man is the inner place, the sacrarium, 
of history and theologj'. This fact was well scon, though unfortu- 
nately through a narrow sectarian opening, by the Church historian 
Milner, who mado it his object to trace through tho centuries that 
which he believed to constitute tho tnro " invisible " Church of GK>d. 
It may be hoped that oven his own party have learned sinoe kis 
day to widen their view of that body. At all events, WA bdieve 
that every true student of God and of man looks far beyond Milner's 
limits now. Tho highest part of man — that which leads and com- 
mands — that which is alone receptive of kindling from heaven — this 
it is which the ages educate — this, which is susceptible of defeat, 
corruption, postponement of its high aims and upward progress, — 
but which, in the long run of the world's complete history, we hare 
faith to believe shall prove to have been well led, through all its 
compound action and passion, by Ilim who has the hearts of men 
in His hand. 

For this highest faculty of man, we have various names. Seme, 
ibunding their metaphysics, strange and contemptible though such 
procedure may seem to our anti-theistic journals, on the Book which 
they believe to come from One who knows what is in man, deem of 
it oa a possession peculiar to man, supervening on the soul and body 
which he has in common with all animal life, — and coll it tho Spirit. 
Others know it as the Conscience ; and these again are tlivided among 
themselves, some regarding the Conscience as an innate moral sense, 
and others as tho wise result of accumulated experiences. 

But, name it how we will, here it is in presence within each of us, 
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and here is its combined force in every age of man, arising from the 
social or accumulative conscience, and constituting the moral force of 
public opinion. 

Now this higher soul of man, in its purity, in its justice, in its 
nobleness, in its self-denial, wo understand Mr. Tennyson to figure 
forth by "the King." lu his coming — his foundation of the Round 
Table — his struggles, and disappointments, and departure, — we see 
the conflict continually maintained between the spirit and the flesh ; 
and in the pragmatical issue, we recognise the bearing down in 
history, and in individual man, of pure and lofty Christian purpose 
by the lusts of the flesh, by the corruptions of superstition, by human . 
passions and selfishnesses. But in history likewise, and pre-eminently 
in the individual human life, though the high soul of man is sur- 
rounded and saddened and outwardly defeated by these adverse and j 
impure influences, yet in the end shall it triumph, and pass into glory./ 

This is the theme which we trace through the " Idylls of the 
King," and, tracing it, we regard it as simply ridiculous and beside 
the purpose, to speak of the four which were, or the eight which 
are, as insulated groups or pictures. One noble design rules, and ) 
warms, and unites them all : how diligently and how skilfully! 
worked out, those know best who know the history of Mr. Tennyson's 
poetical life and labours. 

Wc shall proceed to trace out this high design through the Idylls, 
now complete before us. 

The opening Idyll, now published for the first time, is entitled 
" The Coming of Arthur." In it we have, under cover of the 
romance, the state of the land before Arthur come : — 

For many n potty king ero Arthur cams 
Hulfd in this ialo, and evur wa^ng war 
"Eoch upon other, wasted all tlic land ; 
And still {rom time to timo the heathen host 
Swarm'd ovenieas, and hurried what was left. 
And so there grow great tracts of wildemeM, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and moro, 
But man vas lew and less, till Arthur came. 
For first Anrclius lived and fought and died. 
And after him King TJtlier fought and died. 
But cither fail'd to mako the kingdom one. 
And atlor these King Arthur for a space. 
And thro' the puisaanco of his Table Round, 
Drew ttU their petty princedoms under him, 
Their king and head, and mudo a realm, and roign'd. 

This is a sort of summary of what took place ; and after it we are 
introduced to one of these miseries which Arthur cured : — 

And thus the land of ComeUord was wastes 
Thick with wot wooda, and many a bea.it thervin. 
And none or few to scare or chaac the beast ; 
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So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and bear 
Cnmn night and day, and rooted in the fields. 
And wiiUow'd in Iho pardons of the king. 
And evor and anon the wolf would steal 
Tho children and devour, hut now and then. 
Her own hrood lost or dead, lent her fierce t«at 
To human sucklings ; and tho children, hoiuied 
In her foul den, tliere at their meat would growl. 
And mock llieir foster-mother on four feet, 
Till, itinighten'd, they grew up to wolf-like men, 
Woriso than the wolves. And King Leodogran 
Groan'd for tlie Roman legions here again, 
And Cieaar's coglo : then his brother king, 
Bivnco, aaaaU'd him ; last a heathen horde, 
Beddening tho sun with smoke and earth with blood. 
And on the spike that split the mothur's heart 
Bpitting the child, hmke on him, till, amazed. 
He knew not whither he should turn for aid. 

Arthur comes at the King's call, and is smitten with the fair face of 
wuinevore, the King's daughter, who takes no note of him, — 

Since he neither wore on helm or shield 
Tho golden symbol of hi« kinglihood, 
But rode a simple knight among his knights, 
And many of these in richer arms than he. 

»V nilo ho 18 lingering in Cameliard, driving tho heathen, his great 
Lords and Barons break into war against him, and challenge any to 
prove him Ulher's son : — 

' For lo ! wo look at him. 
And And nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to those of Vtlicr whom we knew. 
This is the son of OorloVs, not the king ; 
This is the son of Anton, not the king.' 

In his conflict, it seems to him (hat the only blessing needed to 
uphold and complete him is union with Guinevere : — 
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' Were I join'd with her. 
Then might wo live together as one life. 
And reigning with one will in everj'thing 
Have power on this dark hind to lighten it. 
And power on this dead world to nmko it live.' 



Accordingly he sends to King Leodogran with tho demand, 

' If I in ought have ser\-ed Ihee well, 
Give me tliy daughter Guinevere to wife." 

And thus the question of his birth is raised. An aged chamberlain 
reports that two men only, each double his own age, have the know- 
ledge ; Merlin, and Rleys, Sferlin's master. Sir Bedivore, one of the 
embassy, gives a history of Arthur's birth, how that he was son of 
Uther, by Ygerne, widow of King Qorlo is of Tintagil, and was delivered 
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as soon as bom to Merlin for safety from the fierce lords of the 
time, and, when his hour was come, Merlin brought him forth, and 
got him crowned King. At lost, IJcUicent, Arthur's half-sister, 
daughter of Gorlois and Ygorne, and] Queen of Orkney, cornea , to 
Cumeliard, and gives another and a more wonderful history : — but 
first narrates the crowning of Arthur. The lines are so important 
for our present purpose that wo quote them entire : — 

' A doublfol throne is ico on summor sooa — 
Ye come from Arthur's cuiirt : think yc this king — 
So few bis knights, howuvpr bmro they be, 
Hath body enow to beat his I'ocmen down t ' 

' O king,' she cried, ' and I will tell theo : few, 
Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him ; 
For I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Uther's peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown'd on the dai's, and his warriors eriod, 
"Be thou the king, and wo will work thy will 
Who love thee." Then the king in low deep tonet) 
And simple words of great aiithurit}-. 
Bound them by so atniit vows to his own self, 
That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost. 
Some QiLshM, and others dazed, aa one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a tight. 

' But when he ipako and oheer'd his Table lionnd 
With largo divine and conifortablu words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee — I beheld 
From cj-e to eye thro' all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the king : 
And ere it left tlieir Ciecs, thro' the croaa 
And those around it and the Crucified, 
Down from the casement over Arthur, smote, 
Flame-colour, vert and aznre, in three rays 
One falling upon each of throe fair queens. 
Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet Eices, who will help Lira at his need.' 

This passage, if there were no other of the same kind, would be 
decisive as to more being meant than is shewn on the more outward 
surface of the narrative. The divine influence of the King over his 
knights, — their earnest sadness on swearing fealty to him, — their 
receiving a momentary likeness of him, — the throe heavenly colours 
coming through the Crucified One, and falling on the three Queens, 
representing wo suppose the throe heavenly virtues. Faith, Hope, 
Charity, (which three Queens again appear in tho close, at the 
" passing of Arthur," and receive him into light,) — all these would 
bo simply superfluous in a mere scctdar narrative, and get their 
full meaning only by supplying the true key of the parable. 
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Additional figures are descrihed making up the great groop at 

his coronation, — Merlin, 

'WhoMTnst wit 
And hiindred wintcm are hut ua the h&nda 
Of loyal viumla toiling fur Ihoir licgo ;' 

gore, who also appears at the end as at the beginiiin^ 

' And nc*ar him stood tho Lndy of tho Lake, 
WTio knows a snbtlcr magic than his own — 
Clothed in white samite, mystii-, wonderful. 
She gnro thu king hij hagp crosa-hiltod swoni. 
Whereby to drive tho bntlhon ont ; n ini«t 
Of incense curl'd about hor, and her face 
Wellnigli was hidden in tlie minster gloom ; 
But there was heard among the holy hymns 
A voice as of tho waters, for 8ho dwell* 
Down in a deep, calra, whatsoever storms 
Jlay shako tho world, and when the surihco rolls, 
Hath power tu walk the waters like our Lord.' 

one more object the parabolic desGiiptlou is not 

' There likewise I belitld Excalibur 
Before liim at hia crowning borne, Uie swoid, 
That rose from out tho bosom of the lake, 
And Arthur row'd across and took it — rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt. 
Bewildering heart and eye — the bludo so brigbt 
That men aru blinded by it — on one side, 
Graven in the oldtst tongue of all this world, ' 
" Take me," but turn tho blade and you shall see, 
And ^vrillcu in tho speech ye S|>eak yoiuself, 
" Cast mo anay ! " And sad was Arthur's face 
Taking it, but old Merlin couuscU'd Iiim, 
" Take thou and strike ! lUe time to ca.tt away 
Is yet far-off." So this great brand tlte king 
Toole, and by this will beat his foomou down.' 

And thus we have the King, supported by the three great Christian 

^^^tues, counselled by Witsdom, and armwl by Holy Justice, setting 

forth on hia great career, inspiring, and making like to himsell' (by 
I a momentary emotion, sprung out of the depths of theli" being) those 

who ore to be his followers. ^Ul this is in tljo strictest and most 
I skilfully wrought accord with tho great office of tho " King within," 

the prototype of tho poet's hero. 

But again, whence came tho King ? Can this hia sister tell any 

deeper talc than we have yet heard P Wo quote again at length, 

aeeing that every word is weighty : — 

' But let me toll thcu now another bile : 
For Bleys, our Merlin's master, as thoy sny, 
Died but of late, and sent his cr}° to me. 
To hear him speak before he left his life. 
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Shrunk like a imry chaogeliog lay the mage. 

And whon I onter'd told mo that hinuulf 

And Merlin over served about the king, 

TJthcr, before ho diod, imd on the mt;ht 

When Uther in Xiutagil pooMxl awaj- 

Moaning and wailing for an heir, Iho two 

Loft the still king, and passing forth to breathe. 

Then from the ciistlo g-.itoway by the chasm 

Dusctrndiiig thro' the dismal night — a night 

In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost — 

Buhcld, so high u{ion the dreary deeps 

It seemed in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 

A dragon >ving'd, and all from litem to stem 

Bright with a shining people on the decks. 

And gone as soon as seen. And then tho two 

Dropt to tho cove, and watch'd the great sea fiill. 

Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 

And full of voices, slowly roso and plunged 

Eoaring, and all tho wave was in a flame : 

And down tho wave and in tho flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin's feet. 

Who stoopt and canght the babe, and cried " The King ! 

Hero is an heir for Dther ! " And tho fringe 

Of tlmt great breaker, sweeping up tho strand, 

Losh'd at the wizard as he spake the word. 

And all at once all round him roso in 6ro, 

So that tho child and he were clothed in fire. 

And presently thereafter foUow'd calm, 

Free sky and stars r "And this same child," ho said, 

" Is he who reigns ; nor could I part in peace 

Till this were told." And saying this the seer 

Wont thro' the strait and dreadful pass of death, 

Kot ever to be queslion'd any more 

Save on the further side ; but when I met 

Merlin, and osk'd him if these things wuto truth — 

The shining drugun and the naked child 

Descending in the glorj- of tho soaa — 

Ho laugh'd us is liis wont, and ausner'd mo 

Ib riddling triplets of old time, and isaid : 

' "Rain, ruin, nnd sun! a rainbow in tho aky ! 
A young man will bo wiser by and by ; 
An old man's wit may wander ere he die. 

Rain, ruin, and sun ! a rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this tu mo, and that to thco ; 
An<l truth or clothed or naked let it bo. 

Kain, sun, and rain! and the free blossom blows: 
Sun, rain, and sun ! and where is he who knows } 
From tho great deep to tho great deep he goes." 

' So Merlin riddling anger'd me : but thou 
Fear not to give this king thine only child, 
Guinevere : so great bards of him will sing 
Hereafter ; and dark sayings from of old 
Ranging nnd ringing thro' the minds of men. 
And echo'd by old folk beside their fires 
For comfort after their wage-work is done, 
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Sponk of the king ; and ilcrlin in uur time 
llftth Bpoken also, not in jest, mid ewom 
Tho' men woiind him thut he will not die. 
But pau, again to come ; luid then or now 
Utterly nnito tho heathen andvrt'uot. 
Till these and all men hail him for their king.' 

And then follows the marriage, Lancelot, whom Arthur loved and 
honoured most, having been sent for Guinevere : — 

To whom arrived, by Dutric the high saint. 
Chief of the church in Britain, and before 
The Btateliefit of her Bltar-shrinea, the king 
That mom was married, while in atainleu white, 
The fair beginners of a nobler lime, 
And glor\*ing in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him, and rtjoicing in his joy. 
And holy Dubric spread his hands and spake, 
' Reign ye, and live and love, and make tho world 
Other, and may thy liucen be one with thee, 
And all this Order of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless purpose of their Idng.' 

Then at the marriage) feast came in frum Rome, 
Tho slowly-fading mistress of the world. 
Great lords, who claim'd the tribute as of yore. 
But Arthur spake, ' Behold, for tbcsv have sworn 
To fight my wai«, and worship me thoir king ; 
The old order changetb, yielding place to new ; 
And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing thut ye be gronm too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 
No tribute will wo pay : ' so those great lords 
Drew bock in wrath, and ^Vrthur strove with Rome. 

And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Wore all one will, and thro' that strength the king 
Drow in the petty princedoms under him. 
Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
Tho heathen hordes, and made a realm and reign'd. 

Our citations of this first new " Idyll " have been large beyond 
proportion, because it contains so much that must reveal even to the 
reader slow to recognise such things, the grand spiritual meaning 
of the whole. 

The conscience, from whatever source derived, — for this is left 
in mystery, — is now enthroned as loi-d of the subjacent life. 
The inner soul is pure ; the resolves for good are high and firm. 
" Arthur and his knighlLood for a space held all one will." " For 
a space : " but soon disturbing forces break in. And it is to exhibit 
those forces, in their conflict with the higher soul, that the six fol- 
lowing " Idylls," our magazine-friend's pretty isolated pictures, 
are written. As life passes on, the pure mind, the high resolve, are 
broken in upon, fouled and desolated, by the body and its passions. 
So it has been in tho history of the Christian conscience, written 
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large on the book of the world ; so it ever is in the individual life. 
The work of the pure purpose is wrecked and broken up in the storms \ 
of worldlj' trial. All it has left at length is the testimony itself, , 
ripened and chastened by these very defeats, and pointing on to a 
future glorious state on which hope ever lingeringly dwells. 

Various portions of this conflict are sot before us by the Idylls 
which follow. Wo shall pass rapidly over those four with which the 
public are already familiar, merely using them as examples ; and 
shall dwell more at length on (ho two which are now first prescntc(? 
to us. In " Geraint and Enid " we have the setting forth of the 
lightest and most rapidly passing disturbance of pure and holy trust by 
a storm of passionate suspicion, — arising, be it noted, out of the great 
central fault of iho Queen's guilt, — marring for a time the blessed 
work, inducing heartlessness and cruelty, and all but subjecting the 
Christian knight to the foul eavagorv of his enemies, and exposing 
his lovely lady to their violence. In the end, all comes back again, 
— love, and trust, and wedded happiness such as was not kuown 
before, — again, be it noted, far away in thcu" own land from tho sin 
of the court. But it was a jwrilous venture and a rare escape. 

In leaving this Idyll we would point out to the reader tho value of 
various episodes and descriptions in it— especially that of the repent- 
ance and change of Edyrn : — 

And when they reaoh'd the camp the King himself 
Advanced to greet them, and beholding her 
Tho' pale, yet huppy, ajik'dhor not a word, 
But went ajiart with Edyrn, whom ho held 

In converse for 11 little, ami rotum'd, 

And, gmvbly smiling, lilted her from horse, 
And kisH'd her with nil piironess, hrother-Ukc, 
And ahow'd iiii empty tent ullultoU hur. 
And glancing for a minute, till ho euw her 
Paaa into it, tum'd to the Prince, and said : 

' Prince, when of lito yc pray'd me for my leave 
To move to your own land, and therv defend 
Your marches, I w«» prick'd with some reproof. 
As one that let foul wrung stagnate and he, 
By having look'd too much thro" alien eyes. 
And wrought too long with delegated hands, 
Kot used mine own : hut now behold mo come 
To cleanse this common sower of all my realm, 
With Edyrn and with othi;r» : have ye look'd 
At Edyrn ? have ye seen how nobly changed ? 
This work of his is great and wonderful. 
His very face with chniigo of heart is changed. 
The world will not believe a man ropcnia : 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 
Full seldom iotn n man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant-himself ufreah. 
Edyrn has done it, weeding all his heart 
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As I will woptl tbU land before I go. 
1, therefore, mmle him of mir Table Round, 
Not nukly, but have proved him ovciyway 
One of our noblest, our moot mlorous, 
Sitneat and moot obcdi&nt : and inde(Ml 
Thi» work of Ed^Tn wrought upon himsalf 
Aftt-ra lift' of violence, nMnu to me 
A thoiiaand-fold more great and wonderful 
Than if some knight of miiio, risking hia life. 
My lubject with my subJL-cts imdur him, 
Bhonld mnke an onslaught sincrin on a realm 
Of robbers, tho" he slow them one by on(% 
And wcrt; himaulf nigh wonudi?d to tho death.' 

The next MyU in order is " Vivien ; " in which we see the " TSflt 
wit " and " hundred winters " of Merlin taken captive and btiried by 
the wiles of earthly passion. 

It were idle to point out, to any real student* of the poem, the 

service which this portion of it renders to the groat general purpose. 

But wo cannot forbear noticing how completely this purpose, borne 

in mind, transforms tho whole Idyll in tlio reader's estimate. We 

have heard it spoken of as she of whom it treats was spoken of in 

Arthur's court ; and regret expressed that it were not expunged from 

the series. To any ono who has a worthy idea of the poem, tho loss 

of " Vivien " would be irreparable. Besides its substantial part in 

tho working out of the great residt, it abounds with collateral 

material for understanding the bearings of various other departments 

of the subject. One single passage only we will recall to the mind of 

the render. The sly Vivien, after aspersing various members of the 

" Table Round " with her calumnies, at length ventures to taunt the 

King himself with cowardly connivance at tho great crime of hia 

Queen : — 

Then Merlin to hi* own heart, loathing;, caid ; 
' O truo and tender ! U my liego and king !^ 
selfless man nud ataialcss gentleman. 
Who wouldst against thino own oyo-witnesg bun 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure ; 
How, in the mouths of b;iio interpreters, 
From over-fineness not intelligible 
To thing with every sense as false and foul 
As the ponch'd filth that floods the middle street, 
Is thy white blamelcssness accounted bliune !' 

In the third Idyll, "Elaine," comes to light, and bears bitter fmit, 
tho groat crime which wo last mentioned. There is no need surely 
lo tell the talo again — one of the sweetest that English words have 
over clothed — of the pure innocent love of tho lily-maid of Astolat, 
which tho guilty Lancelot might not return ; 

The shackles of an old love straitou'd him. 
Bis honour rooted in diiihonour stood, 
And fuith unfaithful kept Uim f:ilic1y true. 
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Nor need we again set forth, for have not skilful pencils aided the 

[ poet's pen to iiuprcss it on all ? how 

the deud 
Oar'd by the dumb went upward with the flood, 

and how Lancelot cleared himself, and then to himself accused him- 
self. All this needs but to be hinted to the reader : but we may 
pause to remind him, how notably it all helps forward the noble 
parable ; how it exhibits to us the apples of Sodom which arc borno 
by the rank volcanic growths of unholy lust overbearing the higher 
soul : and we may remind him too, how clear and bright in this 
Idyll is everything which springs from that higher soul — the first 
yearning, trusting love of the lily-maid ; — the love of her brothers 
for her, and of Lavaine for Lancelot; — the dumb affection of tho 
maimed old servant ; — and, above all, the noble justice and lofty 
wisdom of the King. This latter, as important to us now, must be 
more fully expressed : — 

But Arthur who beheld hia oloody brows 
Appraoch'd him, imd with fiiU afl'c-etiun Ilangp 
One arm about his neck, and spoke and said. 

' Lancelot, my Lancelot, thoa in whom I have 
Most love and most affiance, for I know 
^Vhat thou bust been in battle by my aide, 
And many n time have watch'd theo iit the tilt 
Strike down the lusty and long-pmitised knight, 
And lot tho youngrr nnd unakiU'd go by 
To win hia honour and to make hia name. 
And loved thy courtesies and thee, a man 
l^Iude to be loved ; but now I would to God, 
For the wild people say wild thinf^a of thee, 
Thou could 'st have loved this rauiJrn, shaped, it seams, 
By God for thee alone, and from her Cicp, 
If one may judge the living by the dead. 
Delicately pure and mnr^'olluusly fair, 
Who might have brought thee, now a lonely msa 
Wifeless and heirless, nuble issue, sons 
Bom to the glory of thy name and fame, 
My knight, the great Sir Loncclot of tho Lake.' 

Than aoawer'd Lancelot, ' Fair she was, ray King, 
Pure, OS you over winh your knights to bo. 
To doubt her fiumess were to want an eye. 
To doubt her purcncss were to want a heart — 
Yea, to bo loved, if what is worthy lovo 
Could bind him, but (rco lore will not be bound.* 

' Free love, so bound, wore freest,' said tho £ing. 
' Let love be free ; free love is for the best : 
And, after heaven, on our dull lido of death. 
What should be best, if not so pure a lovo 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness ? yet theo 
She faU'd to bind, tho' being, ns I think. 
Unbound as yet, and gentle, aa I know.' 

"VTc now come to '• Tho Holy Grail," the most consIderabJe of the 
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new " Idylls." And here we enter on a new phase of the bearing- 
down and corruption of the soul : in delineating which all the poet's 
delicacy and at the same time distinctness of touch were required. 
As in the great history of the higher soul of Christendom, so in that 
of the individual mau, a time comes when pure resolve and practical 
following of nim who is Lord of the conscience, finds itself displaced 
by the tempting disease of superstition. Putting on the very 
semblance of the holiest things themselves, appealing to motives 
which are the parodies ond exaggerations of those which the con- 
science dictates, commanding actions which may well pass for those 
enjoined by Him whom we venerate, these dreams become substitutes 
for the higher and better life : " religion " loses its meaning, and is 
understood to mean devotion to aimless unrealities: "holy obedience" 
is miscalled, and imports yielding up the light of the soul at the 
bidding of a phantom: justice, mercy, truth, are broken up, and ill- 
balanced partialities, hard-heartedness, intrigue, take their place. 

We may venture to anticipate the verdict of any one who shall 
worthily study " The Iloly Grail," that seldom, if ever, has this 
great truth been more nobly sot forth than in this " Idyll." 

First, let it be explained that "The Holy Grail," the "Sang- 
real," " Royal Blood," is, in this poem, the cup in which our Lord 
instituted the Sacrament of His Blood. 

' Nay, monk ! what pliiintom ? ' tuuwer'd Percivale. 
' Tho cup, thu cup iUelf , from which our Lord 
Drank at the lust sad supjier with hi« own. 
Tliis, from tho blessed land of ;^romat — 
After the day of darkness, when Uio dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah — tho good saint, 
Arimathican Joseph, joiimej-ing brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if u man 
Could touch or see it, ho was healed at once. 
By faith, of all his ills. But then tho times 
Grew to such evil that tho holy cup 
Wai caught away to Heaven, and disappear'd.' 

Then the idea is, that to (hose who fast and pray and attain to some- 
thing like heavenly purity, the Holj* Grail is shewn, coming down 
from heaven on a beam of light. 

When King Arthur made 
His Table Round, and all men's hoitrts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now tlic Holy Orail would come again. 

First of all a holy maiden, sister to Sir Percivale, being fired by 
the narrative concerning it, is related to have fasted and prayed till 
she saw it. 

As we are now on new matter, wo are bound to cite more than 
merely what may servo the ull imute purpose of making the whole 
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poem understood, and to give a place to some passages of more than 
ordinary beauty. 

Sir Percivale speaks : — 

* And so she pray'd and fasted, till the sun 
8hone, and the wind Mew, thro' her, and I thought 
She might have risen and floated when I saw hex. 

' For on a day she sent to speak with me. 
And when she came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, bcnutifiU, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 
And " my brother, Percivale," she said, 
" Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o'er the hills 
Blown, and I thought, ' It is not Arthur's use 
To hunt by moonlight ' ; and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me — O never harp nor horn. 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand. 
Was like that music as it came ; and then 
Streamed thro' my cell a cold and silver beam. 
And down the long beam otule the Holy Grail, 
Rose-rod with beatings in it, os if alive. 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 
And then the music faded, nnd the Grail 
Faas'd, and the beam decay'd, and bom the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night. 
80 now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among us, brother, fast thou too and pray, 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 
That so perchance the Waion may bo seen 
By thee and those, and all the world be heol'd." ' 

And then lie, and many of the knights 

Fasted and prayed even to the uttermost. 
Expectant of the wonder that would bo ; 

but most of all. Sir Galahad : — 

'This Galahad, when ho heard 
My sister's Wsion, fiU'd me with amaze ; 
His eyes became so like her own, they scem'd 
Hen, and himself hcT brother more than I.' 

Then comes an interview between bim and the holy maid : — 

' But she, tho wan sweet maiden shore away 
Clean &om her forehead all that wealth of luiir 
Which made a silken mat- work for her feet ; 
And out of this she plaited broad and long 
A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver thread 
And crimson in the bolt a strange device, 
A crimson grail within a silver beam ; 
And saw the bright boy-knight, and botmd it on him, 
Baying, " My knight, my love, my kuight of heaven, 
O thou, my love, whoso luvo is one with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 
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Oo forth, for thoa iludt cee what I have Men, 
And break Oiro' all. tUI one wQl croim thoa Idag 
Fkr ia the (ptritnal dtjr : " and as she spako 
Sbo *eot ths dftithlfM pawion in her rre* 
Thro' him, ami made bim heza, and laid bar mind 
On him, and he believed in her balii-f.' 

Thoro WM • yacant chair in Arthur's ball, wrought once by Merlin, 
called tho " Siege Perilous," in which whosoever sat, lost himself. 
Anil (laloliad. one summer night, crying, " If I lose myself I save 
myaolf>" of purpose sat down in Merlin's chair. Thereupon 

' ... all at once, aa there we aat, vc heaid 

A cracking and a riring of the rocCi, 

And rending, and a bla*t, and orerhoad 

Tfaander, and ia the thunder waa a cry. 

And in the blaat there unots along the hull 

A boun of light eevco times more clnir than d:^ : 

And down the long beam (tole the Uuly Orail 

All OTcr coret'd with a Inminoiu cloud. 

And nooe adgbt «« «ho bare it, and it jmt 

But ereiry kaig^t beheld hia fellow's fiuia 

As in a ^tarj, and all the knights arose. 

And staring at each other liko dumb men 

IStoud, till I faond a roice and swarc u vow. 

' I swan a vow before them all, that I, 
Becanse I had not seen the Grail, would tide 
A twclrenoDth and a day in qoest of it, 
TTatil I Hound and nw it, as the nnn 
Xy staler aaw it ; and Oalihad aware the tow, 
And good Sir \^lx», our Lancelot's cousin, sware. 
And Lancelot swarc, and many among tho knights. 
And Gawain sware, and louder than tho rest.' 

Bat where was the King, when this took place ? He was away, 
on % chiTalroQS errand of mercy and justice. In the midst of the 
excitement, he, and they that went with him, return : — 

' And then tho King 
Spake to me, being nearest, "rerciTsle," 
(BecBOse the hall was all in tnmult — some 
Toviag, and aome proteatingj, " what is this ? " 

' O bnthor, wfasn I told Un what had cknoed, 
M 7 dblM^a Tiaoo, asd the rest, his bco 
P aifc —'d, aa I have aeen it more than once, 
WbaD some bimre deed socm'd to be done in min, 
Saritm : and "Woe i* me, my knights," bu cried, 
"Ilarf I beoi bata, jre bad not sworn the tow." 
Bold waa odna aaiwer, *■ liad thyself been beta, 
Xy Kin(r. Ibe« wovldat bava sworn." " Tea, yea,' ' said he, 
'• Art thrM ae boU ml haat not seen the OraU f " 

'"Kay. Lorl. I bsud the sound, I saw the light, 
B«t ifaca I dM Mt ase ths Holy Thing, 
I vwata a tow to fuUow it till I saw." 



B«<«Bnit,sIlll 



k* Mk«d ua, knight by kni^it, if any 



I bava «• twoiB oor tows," 
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' " Lo now," said Arthur, " h»ve yo ieen a cloud f 
What go yc into the wildemesa to «co f " 

' Then Onliihad on the sudden, ami in a roice 
Shrilling uloug the bull to Aithur, call'd, j 
" But I, Sir Arthur, »uw the Holy Ur.iil, 
1 saw the lloly (Jrail iind Ui.ard a ury — 
' O Galahad, and Galahad, I'oUuw nie.' " 

'"Ah, GalnKid, Utihihud," euid tlie King, "forBUch 
Aa thou art i» the vision, not fur Ibosie. 
Thy holy nun und thuu huvo £oeu a si^jQ — 
Holier i« none, my Penivalo, Ibuu nhij — 
A sign to muim this Urdvr which I made. 
But you, that follow but the Itador'a bell " 
(Brother, thu King was bard upon his knights) 
"Taliessin is our I'uUest tluout of song. 
And one buth stuig and all the dumb will sing. 
LunCL<lot is Lancelot, and bath overborne 
Pivo knights nt once, and every younger knight, 
tTnproven, hold:) hiinHcIt' us Lancelot, 
Till overborne by one, ho loams, and ye. 
What are ye ? Galahads 'i — no, nor Pcrcivalcs " 
(For thud it pleased the King to range me olote 
After Sir Galahad) ; " nuy," said he, " but men 
With strength and will to right thu wrong'd, of power 
To lay the sudden heads of violonco flat, 
Knights thiit in twelve great battles splash'd and dyed 
The strong \Vhit« Uorsu in his own heathen blood — 
But one hath seen, and all the blind will aee. 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being mode : 
Yet — for yo know the cries of uU my realm 
Paaa'd thro' this hall — how often, my knights. 
Your places being vacant at my side. 
This chance of noble deeds will come und go 
Unchallenged, while you follow wandering firea 
• Lost in the quagmire \ Many of you, yak moot, 

Ketum no more : yo think I show myself 
' Too dark a prophet." ' 

Then after one day, the last spent in full tourney before the dispor- 
aion of the Table Bound, the various knights set out on their quests. 
Sir Percivale is at first baffled at every turn because he had not true 
humility, and afterwards with difficulty attains to the vision. But 
Sir Galahad has not only seen, but been even accompanied by, the holy 
vision, and passes in his enthusiasm into a visionary and glorious 
end. Sir Bora also is favoured with the vision, — and Sir Lancelot, 
dimmed with the consciousness of his sin, saw but obscurelj-, and in 
a dream. The rest pursued phantoms. 

The grandest thing in the Idyll, and one of the grandest in the 
whole collection, is the King's speech at the knights' rettirn : — 

' " And spake I not too truly, my knights P 
Was I too dark a prophet when I aaid 
To those who wont upon the Holy Queat, 
That most of thorn would i'oUow wandering firea, 
Lost in the quagmire ? — lost to me and gone. 
And left mo gazing ut a barren board, 
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And • lean Order — muce retoni'd a tithe^ 
And out of thoas to whom the riaion came 
Hjr gr«ate<t haidly will bolieTR he mat ; 
Another hath beheld it afar off. 
And leaving human wnmgf to rii^ht themadTei, 
Cares hut to pass into the silent life. 
And one hath had the Tision face to fiice. 
And now hia chair doeires him here in rain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 

* " And tome among you held, thut if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the tow : 
Not euaily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as thn hind 
To whom a spaco of land is given to plough, 
"Who may not wnnder from the allott<^ field, 
Beforv hit work be done ; but, being done. 
Let viaions of the night or of the day 
Come, aa they will ; and muny a time they come, 
T7ntil this earth ho walks on seems not earth. 
This light that striki« hit eyeball is not light. 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision — yea, his very hand anil foot- 
In momenta when ho feels he cannot die. 
And knows himself no vision to himself. 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rote again : ye have seen what ye hare teen." ' 

"Well may Percivnle add, 

I * So spake the King : I know not all he meant.' 

For in this answer is nobly contained the lesson which churchea, 
and men, would have done well in all times to learn and practise : 
the great truth that to each is given his own work, lying round 
about the path in life — not to bo broken in upon by following 
after strange wonders, or seemingly higher pursuits; not to be 
left for any " going forth into the wilderness to see." Had 
this been known and felt, Christendom would have been othrar 
than it is : its nations would better have done their Lord's will, and, 
by consequence, known more of His doctrine ; the seven hills 
might have been less frequented, but over many a local centre of 
faith and worship tho light of knowledge and of obedience would 
have shone ; many an old mount would have lacked its embattled 
conventual walls, but more houses in Europe would have been 
religious houses in a truer and nobler sense. And among ourselves, 
whiit lesson can bo just now of more import than this? When 
thousands of good men, and hundreds of eminent ministers, are 
spending their hearts' strength over follies and millineries, and 
letting our great wastes of Keathendom remain unconquercd. Is 
it not a sight wretched as that which met the eye of tho King on his 
return, to see the living energies of our day spent among all sorts of 
•Qtastic forms of superstition, or vying with one another in attempts 
rush catholic large-hcartedness by the aid of doctrinal formulee ? 
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In " Pelloas and Ettarre," tlie next Idyll, also now, wo have the 
very height of corruption of the soul. All the purity and high 
honour of the conscience is stained. Sir Pelleas, meeting with a bevy 
of fair but scornful ladies, is smitten with love for their chief, conducts 
them to the jousts at Caerleon, wins for her the prize, and by the 
vow of his knighthood, loves her only- She scorns him, hates him, 
has him kept out, bound and brought in, and then thrust out, from 
her castle. At last Sir Gawain, the lightest of Arthur's knights, 
passing sees Sir Pelleas in conflict with three knights of Ettarre's, and 
when they are overthrown makes hini a proposal to enter the castle 
under pretence of having killed him, and with his horse and arms, — 
and engages to win for him her love who hates him now. In this 
adventure he proves faithless, and Polleas discovers his unfaithful- 
ness, and riding forth infuriated across the land, meeting with Sir 
Percivale, hears from him, — on saying that he held his love as pure as 
Guinevere, dark hints at the Queen's crime and the broach of faith 
by others ; asks if the King is true, and waits not the answer ; rides 
back in haste to "the hall that Merlin built." The rest shall be 
told by tho poet. 

Not long thereafter from tho city gates 

Ismod Sir L.ancelot riding oirily, 

Warm with a gnicioiM porting from tho Queen, 

Peace at his heart, and gazing at a star, 

And marvelling whut it was : on whom the boy, 

AcTOM the silent seeded meadow-grass 

Borne, clash'd : and Lancelot, saying, ' 'What name host thoa 

That ridest hero so blindly and so hard V 

' I have no name,' ho shouted, ' a scourge am I, 

To lash tho treasons of the Tuhio Round.' 

' Yea, but thy name P ' 'I have many names,' he cried : 

' I am wrath nnd shame and hate and evil fiune, 

And like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze tho crime of Lancelot and tho Queen,' 

' First over me,' said Lancelot, ' shall thou j)Osa.' 

' Fight therefore," yoU'd the other, and either knight 

Drew back a space, and when they closed, at once 

The weary steed of Pelleas floundering flung 

His rider, who called out from tho dark field, 

' Thou art false as Hell : slay me : I have no awotd.' 

Tlien Ijoneelot, ' Yea, between thy lips — and sharp ; 

But hero will I disedge it by thy death.' 

'Slay then,' ho shriek'd, 'my will is to be slain.' 

And Lancelot, with his heel upon the (oU'n, 

Boiling his eyes, a moment stood, then spoke : 

' Rise, weakling ; I am Lancelot ; say thy say.' 

And Lancelot slowly redo his war-horse buck 
To Camelot, and Sir Pelleas in brief while 
Caught his unbroken limbs from the dark field. 
And follow'd to tho city. It chanced that both 
Brake into hall together, worn and pale. 
Tlicro with her knights and dames was Guinevere. 
Full wonderingly she gazed on Lancelot 
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80 loon retom'd, and then on Fcllaai, him 

Who bad not greeted her, but cast Uun<«U 

Down on a bcncb, hard-brt'iithing. ' Have ye fought f ' 

8hu aak'd of Lancelot. ' Ay, my Qucon,' he ttid. 

' And thou bast overthtown bim 't ' ' Ay, my Uaaen.' 

Tlujn Hhe, turning to IVUcas, ' young knight. 

Hath the groat heart of knighthood in thee faiX'i 

80 far thou canst not bido, untrownrdly, 

A full from him f Then, for bo anawer'd not, 

' Or hast thou other griela y If I, the Queen, 

May help them, 1o(jso thy tongue, and let me know.' 

But Pclleaa lifted up an eye so iiercu 

She quail'd ; and be, biasing, ' I have no sword,' 

Sprang from the door into the dark. Tho Unecn 

Look'd hard upon her lover, he on her ; 

And each foresaw the dolorous daj' to bo : 

And all t^ilk died, as in a grove all sung 

B«nouth the shadow of some bird uf prey. 

Then a long silence eamo upon the ball, 

And Modred thought, ' The time is liurd at hand.' 

And so the great vision of higb fuith aud purity drftws to a dark 
end ; and tho traitor Modrcd watches his opportunity, and finds it ; 
and the Queen and Lancelot fly — but part : ho to hia own lands, to 
join in Modred's treason ; she to tho Amesbury convent, conscience- 
sh-icken and weary of life. 

And now we come to the greatest ochioToment of tho whole group 
of poems — the Idyll called "Guinevere." Of this, nothing need 
be said to bring it within tho scope of our present comments. What- 
ever may have seemed doubtful before, all is clear here. • Tho high 
promise, the beauty, tho glorj', that were in the past, are shattered 
and spent; the King has striven tho good strife alone, and stands 
deserted and bereaved. There is hardly a creation in the realm of 
poetry which for pathos surpasses that scene between tho Queen and 
the little novice who unconsciouslj' tells that Queen's history of guilty 
shame : there is certainly none, ibr pathos and majesty united, equal 
to the last interview between the King and his unworthy Queen. It 
were vain to quote what all know ;tit may suffice to remember that 
all earthly hope is broken down, the heart is wasted, and tho higher 
soul only escapes being crushed within, by the blessed hope of a better 
course to be nm hereafter : — 

' Pcrehanco, and so thou purify thy soul. 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
lleronfter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spriug to uie, and claim mo thine, and know 
I am thine husband— not a smaller soul. 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thoo, my last hope.' , 

\ that this hope found an echo in the penitent's heart, we have 
urest pledge : — 
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And whilo she grovell'd at his feat, 
Sho fcH the King's breath wander o'or hor neok. 
And, in the dorknosa o'er her fallen head, 
Forceired the waving of hia hands that bleat. 
• • • • • 

• I think there wus a hope. 
Except ho mock'd me when ho opoke of hope \ 
His hope ho call'd it ; hut ho never mocks, 
For mockerj' is the fume of little hearts. 
And Mussed bo tho King, who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hopo 
Thut in mine own heart I con live down gin 
And bo his mate horcailer in tho hoavcoa 
Before high God. AJl groat and gcntio lord. 
Who wast, OS is tho conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights — 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily aU impressions from below. 
Would not look up, or half-desiiisod tho height 
To which I would not or I could not climb — 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 
I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot — now I see tbee what thou art. 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 
Willtcll tho King I love him tho" so late ? 
Now — oro ho goes to tho great Buttle ? none : 
Myself must tell him in thut purer life. 
But now it wore too daring. Ah my God, 
WTiat might I not have inado of thy fiiir world. 
Had I but loved thy highest creature hero ? 
It was my duty to have loved tho highest : 
It surely WHS my profit Imd 1 known : 
It would httvu been my pleasure had I seen. 
Wo needs must love tho highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.' 

Tho concluding Idyll, now called " the Passing of Arthur," was 
in the main published long ago as an epic fragment, in the Poems of 
1842. But it has received strange and beautiful additions in this 
new issue of the collection. In its old state, it begun with what is 
now its 146th line, " So all day long the noise of battle roll'd"; and 
contained only the casting of the brand into the lake, and what 
immediately followed therefrom. Now, we have in the opening a 
beautiful remembrance of the saddest part of the Odyssey, — the 
melancholy ghost of Gawain, " blown along a wandering wind " 
in Arthur's dream, crying " hollow, hollow is delight," and warning 
the King that ho shall pass away to-morrow. Then Sir Bedivere's 
story goes on to tell of that weird battle of the West : — 

Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this bist, dim, weird battle of tho west. 
A doathwliite mist slept over sand and sea : 
Whereof tho chill, to him who hroathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
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, (iHit ; mill ov'n on Arthur fell 
>■■ -•«■ not whom he fought, 
I ' shadows in the mist, 
Ipi i not knowing whom he slew ; 

||il « Inloiiii out of golden youth, 

i lii.lil thii fnccs of old gho«ta 

II th» battlo ; and in the mitt 

< notilo dot'd, many a biuc, 
tiid craft and atrength in fdnglc fights, 

,\ I Mtid unun with host to host 

Hliiii bii, Olid lliu nplintcring spcor, the hkrd mail hewn, 
j'i t.Jnga, and the dash of hnmds, the ctaali 

I ' 1 on sluittor'd helms, and shrieks 

Ui' I III" '.'liriit, of thoeo who falling down 
l^/..li. d ui> fur hi'oven, and only saw the mist ; 
And ahouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
OhIIiii, iiwiill, lUth, and monstrous blospht^mies, 
Hwixit, writliings, anguish, labouring of the lunga 
III tliiit close mist, and i-ryings for the light, 
MiHins of the dying, and voices of the dead. 
Laiit, OS by some one deathbed oAer wail 
(If iiiilT('ring, silence follows, or thro" desith 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 
^^uv<l for some whisjicr of the seething aeaa, 
A deud hu!ih fell ; but when the dolorous day 
Ctrow druorior tiiword twilight falling, cimo 
A bitter wind, clear from the North, and blow 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
hose, and the pale king glanced across the field 
Of battle : but no man was moving there ; 
Kor any cry of Christian heard thereon. 
Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan ware 
Broke in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Ttmibling Uie hollow helmets of the fitllcn. 
And shiver'd brands that once luid fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 

The twice attempted and at last accomplished casting away of the 
bmud Excalibur, and its resumption by the hand that gave it, — the 
bearing to the coast of the wounded King, the barge with the throo 
Queens which was to take him to the island valley of Avillion, — who 
knows not of these things as if he had been taught them in child- 
hood, and with whom are not the whole lines of Arthur's parting 
speech to Bedirere as household words ? Again we speak of them 
hare only to notice how the higher soul, baffle<l Jind darkened here, 
passes to its immortal rest of light and glory — how those three who 
stood by when it was crowned for its rule, return for it when it 
pusses away. 

But here again the poet has given as a rich addition in his new 
volume. The old Idvll ended with 



Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Cerolviag many memories, till the huU 




revelation after this blackness, of the future 

At length ho groan'd, and lumiDg slowly clomh 
The hist bard footstep of that iron crug -, 
Thenco mark'd the hhick hull moving yot, and cried, 
' He posses to bo kin^f among tho dead, 
And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again ; but — if ho come no more — 
O me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat, 
Who shriek'd and wail'd, the three whereat wo gazed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light, 
They stood before his throne in silence, friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need ? ' 

Then from the dftwn it seem'd there came, tat faint 
As &om beyond the limit of the world, 
Like the lost echo ]>om of a great cry, 
Sountls, OS if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 

Thereat once more ho moved ahont, and domh 
E'en to tho highest bo could climb, and saw, 
Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand. 
Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 
Down that long water opening on the deep' 
Somowhero far olT, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light. 
And tho now sun rose bringing the now year. ° 

Thus we have seen the arising and crowning of man's higher soul, 
and the brightness of its opening reign : then gather round it the 
storms of passion, of lust, of vain superstition, ever thickening and 
blasting all fair prospect ; until, baffled and discomfited in its earthly 
hopes, it sinks in the mist of death, but at eventide there is light, 
and the end is glory. 

We know not of a nobler subject ; we know not where to look for 
one who could have more nobly wrought it out. And we trust that 
this exposition of it, — which is not, we beg to say, a mere invention 
of our own, — may be tho means of lifting many, who with our 
friend of the magazine have hitherto seen nothing in the " Idylls of 
the King" but isolated pictures, to find in them a higher delight 
than mere word-painting or charm of skilful verse can furnish. 

The criticism proper of the now portions of the poem, as well m 
the whole consideration of the minor pieces which accompany them, 
we may resume on a future occasion. 

Henby Alfubd. 
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A NONCOXFOEMIST'S YIXDICATIOX. 



I AM indebted to the courtesy of the editor of this journal for 
permission to reply to on article which appeared in the December 
number from the pen of the liev. Joseph B. Mayor, entitled "A 
NonconformlBt View of the CTiurch of England." I read that article 
with a great deal of surprise. The sensation I experienced was just 
gnch as an artist might feel who had painted what he considered to 
be a truthful gallery of portraito, and received from an irate friend 
of one of the characters in the collection a sudden slap In the face. 
Supposing the painter to be a man of mild disposition, he would, 
instead of returning the blow, or ordering pistols for two, quietly 
inquire what was the matter ? " Matter ! " shrieks the irate friend, 
" you have covered my venerable parent's face with warts, besides 
putting a carbuncle on eacli eye." The painter replies, first, that 
there are only half u dozen warts and one carbuncle to be found on 
the whole visage ; secondly, that he had but copied authentic 
likenesses from the hand of the venerable parent herself; and thirdly, 
that his portrait belonged not to the present but to the past, he, 
himself, having in his studio others in which a carbuncle was not to 
be found, half the wurts had disappeared, and the others were 
tending towards the same happy consummation. The reply of tho 
irate individual in question is to open a bowic knife, make im-'fTectual 
slashes right and left at tho picture, and declare that tho painter is no 
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artist whatever. Exit, in the same state of mind ; when the painter 
proceeds to vindicate to the assembled company the character of his 
picture. This is what I now poposo to do. 

I frankly acknowledge the existence of several minor inaccuracies 
in tho " History of tho Free Churches of England." In the preface 
to the first edition I alluded to the possibility of such inaccuracies 
being found in a work dealing with the ecclesiastical history of three 
hundred years, and requested friends to be good enough to inform me 
of any that they might detect. They were pleased to comply with 
this request, and one or two of the errors to which Mr. Mayor refers 
are, therefore, not to be found in the second edition. I imagine that 
no ono ever wrote history without making some blunders. No one 
ever made more blunders than Mr. Hallam, the safest and most 
trustworthy of all historians. The errors in the first edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary are, to say the least, exceedingly numerous, but 
Hallam is, notwithstanding, a recognised authority, — Mr. Mayor 
himself being witness ; and Johnson's reputation has not, even yet, 
greatly declined. If such could grossly err how could I hope to be 
infallible ? The truth is, as Mr. Mayor requires to be informed, we 
do not judge of books as a whole by a few separate and accidental 
blots, still lesa do people, unless they are very angry, or very rash, 
declare, because they have found some blots, that the whole per- 
formance is nothing but a blot from beginning to end. TThen a 
man says that, it is quite certain that there is a tremendous ink- 
stain upon his own spectacles. This is just the case with Mr. Mayor. 

(1.) My critic says, and very justly, that " the first and most 
obvious csscutiul in a historian is that ho shoidd ascertain his facts 
correctly, or at least take some pains to do so." I suppose that what 
is essential to the historian is equally essential to the critic; but how, 
to use my critic's words, " are we to put any confidence" in one who, 
having little more than a dozen pages to write about a single volume 
published eighteen mouths ago, makes a false step the very second 
time he puts his leg forward? "When he says that I have lodged 
Cartwright and Whitgift at Oxford, he is quite right. I ascertained 
the fact correctly enough, and may, indeed, have " taken pains " to 
do so, although very great pains were not necessarj' with Cartwright's 
and Whitgift's Lives before me. But I WTOugly reported the fact. 
I apologise to the Universities — to Cambridge for robbing it of the 
fame of Cartwright, and to Oxford for connecting with it Whitgift's 
tyranny. But when my critic says that I have stated that the 
Universities were first closed to a section of the English people in 
1688, he makes an inaccurate and unfounded charge. I have 
nowhere said such a ridiculous thing. I have said that they were 
fio closed by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. My language (p. 96) 
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18, " One of tho first resources of thone who had been ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity was to establish themselves in teaching, and 
although contrary to law, they formed schools in all parts of the 
countrj'. The Universities, for the first time in English history, 
were closed against a section of the people." The truth is that 
Mr. Mayor has confounded 1662 with 1688, and the Act of 
Uniformity with the Act of Toleration. Yet he assumes to be a 
critic. Let me add, upon this point, that where he reports me as 
stating that up to the reign of Charles I. degrees were conferred 
without distinction of opinion, he reports what is not the fact. I 
have not said so ; all I have done is to report what Mr. James Owen 
said. 

(2.) My critic next calls attention to a "still more surprising^ 
blunder." I had quoted, in a note to the first edition of my work, 
a Return to an Order in Coimcil which purported to give the numbers 
of Confonnists and Nonconformists, circ. a.d. 1688. I quoted the 
return without comment. I am not responsible for it. There it is 
as an official document. It happens that it scarcely made up, os I 
have since stated, half the population of England at the time, but, 
as far as it goes, it is probably trustworthy. My own comment upon 
it is as follows: "There is an evident inaccuracy in this return, for 
the population of England was then nearly double the aggregate of 
these figures. Probably the return related only to the worshipping 
population." I don't think I could have said more than this. 

(3.) I have stated that the ejected during the Commonwealth 
were, on the whole, tenderly treated, and that the few who left the 
Church were mercifidly dealt with. I say so still, for they were left 
in possession of a portion of their tithes. This, however, is not the 
only difference between the ejected of the Commonwealth and the 
ejected of 1662. The former were, to a considerable extent, notorious 
for bad living or incompetent preaching : the latter were the salt of 
the Church. Is it really necessary, in this day, to produce testimony 
to the most familiar of historical facts ? 

(4.) There is next a general impugnment of the description I have 
given of the manners of the Puritans and Dissenters of the Common- 
wealth period. I have stated that the Nonconformists of that age 
were "not the melancholy and sour-visaged race that historians have 
delighted to portray." I have given contemporary evidence in proof 
of that fact, but not half that I might have given. Dr. Stoughton 
in his " Ecclesiastical History," and Dr. Halley in his " History of 
Puritanism and Nonconformity in Lancashire," have since treated 
the same subject. Ihc Nonconformists of those days were men of free, 
liberal, and cultured manners, learned, courtly, well dressed. Perhaps 
they were a little too fond of billiards, but if they were, tlieir 
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fondness did not do them much harm. It is of no use for Mr. Mayor 
to say, as he does, " Those who like may believe this." " Liking " 
has nothing to do with the matter. The question is, is it true ? 
There are the portraits of the men, there are the books, there are the 
manuscripts. It is not my fault if they tell me what they do. The 
business of a writer is simply to report what he finds. One business of 
a critic is to expose the writer when he is wrong, and neither to reject 
nor to receive evidence simply according to his likes or his dislikes. 

(5.) I am next taunted — following the accusations in the order in 
which they are made — with not mentioning the names of Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, etc., in connection with the Anti-Slavery agitation circ. 
A.i). 1837. What was Mr. Mayor thinking about when he wrote 
the sentence in which this taunt is conveyed ? He has confounded 
the Anti-5/flre Trnde with the Anti-Shrcri/ agitation. Clurkson 
was dead long before this, and "Wilberforce took little part — how 
could he? — in the latter struggle. If Mr. Mayor will glance at the 
Bishop of Winchester's " Life of William Wilberforce," he will see 
the extent of his blunder. If, in addition, he had referred to my 
"History" under the year 1788 (p. 484), he would have found 
Clarkson's name in the proper place. 

(0.) Hullam is quoted against mo in reference to my statement that 
during the whole of the period from Henry VIII. to James II. 
not one bishop or clergj'man had lifted up his voice against the 
inhumanity of the persecution which was then practised. Hallam 
says that " the first famous plea in this country for tolerance in 
religion was the ' Liberty of Prophesjnng,' by Jeremy Taylor." 
This is one of the instances in which Hallam is wrong. Mr. Mayor, 
before quoting him, .should have read Jeremy Taylor's works. I 
find this to bo Jeremy Taylor's opinion. Writing of Toleration, he 
says : — 

" As to the thing itself, the truth is it is better in contemplation than 
practice : for reckon all that is got by it, when you come to handle it, 
and it can never satisfy for the infinite disorder happcninf; in the Govern- 
ment, the scandal to reUgion, the secret dangers to public societies, the 
growth of heresy, the nursing up of parties to a grandeur so considerable 
as to be able in their own time to change the laws and the Govermnent. 
So that if the question be, whether these opinions are to be persecuted, it is 
certainly true thoy ought not. But if it be considered how by opioions 
men rifle the affairs of kingdoms, it is also certain they ought not to be 
made public and permitted." 

It can easily be understood, after this, why I did not quote Jeremy 
Taylor as being in favour of real toleration. His " Liberty of Pro- 
phesying" meant, practically, no liberty at all, excepting to such 
as the State might choose to license. I should not wish to cast the 
smallest reflection upon the memory of such, a man as Jeremy 
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Taylor. As an aid to religious meditation, and for the wonderfut 
richness of his devotional thought, no writer has ever, in my judg- 
ment, surpassed him ; but I decline to accept him as a remarkably 
liberal or advanced thinker in the matter of toleration or " pro- 
phefijing." 

(7.) I have said that the Church established at the Reformation was 
% new Church, and am told that, when I say so, I am " following the 
Romanists." If Mr. Mayor had looked at a note at the bottom of 
the page in which this remark is made, ho would have seen that 
I was following a living bishop of the Established Church. " The 
existence," says Bishop Short of St. Awiph, " of the Church of 
England as a distinct body, and her iinul separation from Rome, 
may be dated from the period of the divorce." If the Established 
Church was not a new Church, did the Romanists who refused to 
join it belong to a new or to an old Chuich ? 

(8.) My critic says, " I defy any one to get a clear idea of the 
numerical progress of Dissent from this book." In page 22 (1-570) 
the first Nonoomformist Chui-ch is mentioned ; in page 91 (1688) the 
contemporary growth of Dissent is given ; in page 280 (1715) the 
actual number of the Churches is stated in counties and parties; in 
page i}2'6 (1851) there is another precise statistical account. 

(y.) " One is rather surprised," says Mr. Mayor, " that the author 
'should condescend to complaints ' at the exclusion of Dissenters 
•from aristocratic circles.' " There is no shadow of such a complaint 
throughout the work. 

(10.) " It is not a history of the Free Churches.'' I can only reply 
that it gives the origin, organization, doctrine, and progress of all 
the principal denominations. 

(11.) "It is an appeal to Nonconformists to forget main dif- 
ferences and combine I'or a lust attack upon their common enemy, 
the Established Chui'ch." There is no such appeal ; but if, happily, 
the work should serve the purpose, as I imagine all history docs, of 
convincing men of the error and inutility of all i'orms of State 
Churchism, it will, in my judgment, aid in accomplishing a higher 
service to the Church and the nation than I hod dreamed it could 
perform. 

(12.) The readers of the Conii'ttiporari/ are, in other pages of this 
eriticism, treated to several selected extracts from the " Ilistoiy." 
I humbly, but very firmly protest, as a litcrarj' man, against the 
temper which has apparently guided the writer in the selection of 
those extracts. In the space which this "Vindication" must occupy, 
it would be impossible for me to quote, from my own work, other 
extracts to show that Mr. Mayor has not honestly represented either 
the spirit or the tone of the work. What he has quoted I adhere to. 
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but he should have quoted the other side. la writing the very 
sentences which he parades, I exercised, as I considered, much self- 
restraint. All that is said was, I should have thought, familiar to 
every historical student. WTiitgift, and men like him, gloried in 
what they did. The disposition of the Church is still to he found in 
our ecclesiastical and canon law. The religious state of the people 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can be traced by any one 
who cares to trace it. I have not said, upon this subject, the half of 
what Churchmen themselves have recently said. 

I wish that I had space to say a few words more — to say all that 
it is in my heart to say upon the present relations of Church and 
Dissent. I think that history teaches us that the past relations have 
been wrong. We are gradually attaining to a higher order of 
Christian and Church life. If I may be allowed to say so here, 
some Essays that have appeared in this liericic from the pen of 
Dean Alford, have given me more hope of the ultianate realization of 
an ideal National Church and Christian nation, than anything else 
that I have ever read. This ideal, however, can only begin to be 
realized, as Dean Alford has said, " with the fact of disestablish- 
ment." We shall, however, not attain to it either by ignoring, or 
justifying, the past. It is best that the whole truth should be pro- 
claimed. When the worst is known we can — on both sides, forgive 
— forgive, but not forgot. Forgetting is an utter mistake, and 
altogether inconsistent with forgiveness. We cannot wipe out the 
past, and any attempt, such as Mr. Mayor's, to do so, is not only an 
utter impossibility, but a mistake. The Almighty Father never 
forgets, and who would wish Him to do so ? What we can do, 
remembering the Past, is to make a new Present and a new Future. 

IIehbert S. Skeats. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



I.— THEOLOGICAL. 



A Charge drlifered to the Clergy n/ the Dioeete of St. David"!, at hit Teiith Vi*ita- 
tion, OctolitT unit Swnnher, 1SC9, by CojrsoP TniBLWALL, D.D., Bishop 
of St. Du^dd's. With an Appeudix, containing an Answer to the Question, 
What ia Trausubstantiation ? Published |at the request of the Clergy. 
London : Bivingtona. lUC'J, 

rPRE uttorancoa of the Bishop of St. David's are, in these times of new worda 
J. and things, matters of deep interest. With a miud which grasps the real 
sources and practical issues of present curronts of thought, — a subtle power of 
worchi which, with the calmest and sometimes hardly perceptible irony, pierces 
through and through idle fuUucios and veiled disloyaltioa, — and at the same 
time with a spirit fur above all the littlenesses and intrigues of party, Bishop 
Thirlwall commands, it is not too much to say, more hearing and respect from 
thinking men than any other member of tlie English bench. 

And of all his remarkable charges, this lost one is, it seems to us, the moait 
remarkable. Not even when ho published respecting the mistaken and futile 
I'an-Anglican conference those quiet words of warning which time has more 
than justified, wore his pages more pregnant with far-seeing wisdom than aro 
those now bofore us. 

The opening is one befitting the seriousness of the present state of things in 
the Chui'ch : 

" If it had been custoraarj- to prefix a text of Scripture to a Viidtation Charge, that 
which would most rondily Imve occurred to mc, ns approprinto to the eircu Distances in 
which we now meet, would h.ivi> boon the worda of the r«almi«t : ' If the foimdations bo 
d'stroyeJ, what can the righteous ^the righteous man) do P ' Not, thauk Go<l, that tljo 
I period in which wc ore living i« one of revolutionary convulsion, in wliich the institu- 
I tions on which social order reirases have been violently upturned. But it may be said, 
I without exaggirntiun, thrit it is oiie in which change follows change with unexampled 
nipiility, ouch iippiirontlv fnmglit with more and more momentous cnnsequcncea, reach- 
ing down to fundamental principles of thought, behef, and action, laying them bore to 
the mo.it searching investigation, and throatcaiug whatever they are found too weak to 
sustain, however hallowed and endeared by traditional aagociatioii.i, with collapse or 
overthrow. It is therefore a time for the question, ■ If the foundations be destroyed, 
wliat can the righteous man do ? ' or, what ought he to do P What is the frame of mind 
and the course of action which befits one who desires to live af, in the Divine presence, 
and to shape his conduct by the rule of duty toward Uod and his neighbour 'i " 
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Hence the biahop advances to lay down the relotive position of Church and 
State ia our Christian regards: to remind hia clergy that the "Donisonian " 
view of Church and State is a remnant of old Manichamu en-or, and that " it 
was of a pagan and persecuting state that the apostle declared, ' the powers that 
be are ordained of God.' " It was no less needful to remind thum of the im- 
perfection and ambiguity of a language commonly used with regard to both : 
that as the clergy are not the Church, so neither are the ruling powers the 
State. In order to meet the difficult questions regarding Church and State, it 
is necessary to endeavour to stay our minds on clear notions and solid prin- 
ciples, which this ambiguity hinders us from doing. 

These remarks were easy to be understood in their intended bearing on the 
consideration of the great question of the Irish Church. The opening of tho 
bishop's remarks on this subject is worthy of a permanent place in literature : 

" Hero, OS usual, it ia only by the light of tho pimt that wo can hope to gain any clear 
view of tho proaent, or any true inxight into the luturc. The retroeipt'ct is indeed one of 
the moat 8»ildcning to be found in tho annak of hiMtory ; but we may not shrink from 
pondering its lessons and its warnings. It presents a land abounding in the auurces of 
national wealth, in all that can stimubite and reword industry, aud by its natural 
features e.xercifring a peculiar charm on tho sfTcctiona of its inhabitants ; a people riclily 
gifted with many noble qualities of mind and heart ; singulorlj- deficient indeed in tlie 
Faculty and tho spirit of political and ccclesia-sticol organization, neither comprehending 
its pondiUons, nor appreciating its adranUt^es, but naturally disposed to }-ield to the 
guidance of a friendly and btmeficent authority, and for many centuries closely eon- 
nocted with a more powerful nation, endowed in an eminent degree with the qualities 
which tho weaker most lacked. Here, then, it miKht hare been thought, wore the elo- 
mentd of prosperity and happiness for both. And yet in the whole course of Irish 
history there is not one bright spot ; not a single period on which memory can dwell 
without tinding nrnttor chiefly for ahame, sorrow, and regret. I cannot oven except that 
to which many look back as to a golden ago, thts time when Ireland won the name of tho 
Isle of Saints. That description does not prove it to have been a land of holiness. Tho 
seventh century, an age in .which the Church was sunk in tho grossest darkness and 
corruption, was called the Ago of Saints ; and wo cannot doubt that, while the Irish 
monasteries were soats of pietv and learning, and sent forth many Ulustrious mission- 
aries to spread the Oospel in foreign lands, their own couutrj- was in the same stiito of 
anarchy and barbarism in which we find it as soon as wo become acquainted with its 
internal condition." 

The bishop then reviews somo of the more prominent epochs in the history 
of Ireland, — that which first yoked both countries under aoommou rule, accom- 
panied by the English policy of physical force, upheld by Papal support of its 
tyraunj-, — that, when thoro fell on England, at the time whon she "received 
the greatest of all blessings, that to which she owes her place among tho 
nations," the inability to impart this blessing to the people whom she had 
treated as something less than human, to bo kuled with impunity as the beasts 
of the field. In their minds tho Reformed faith was associated with violence 
and oppression, and the breach was widened by that which should have healed 
it. Nor did tho influence of a purer creod tend to inspire the dominant nation 
with milder sentiments towords its subjects. Penal legislation may have been 
excusable in tho heat of a great crisis : but no such plea can avail for the 
maintenance of " that atrocious code" when it served no purpose but thot of 
nourishing the evil pas.sions of thnso who regarded the affliction and degrada- 
tion of their countiymen as tho only sound basis of Protestant ascendancy. 

The stirring of better thoughts in; the minds of English statesmen was tho 
result, the bishop shews, not of a sense of the wickedness of the system, but 
to experiences of its folly. As long as the introduction of the Beformatiou had 
a political significance, it was favoured : but " when it appeared that the only 
benefit to be derived from it was the spiritual benefit of^ the Soman Catholic 
population, it ceased to occupy the thoughts either of statesmen or of Church- 
men." 

Tho bishop does not scrapie to use very decided language in characterizing 
the union of the two countries. 

" It was," ho says, " notoriously brought about against the will of the great majoritv 
of the Irish people, by moans motnlly indefensible, and alike discreditable to both 
parties, tho bribers and the bribed." 
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And DLgorn: 

"Th(! Union bad all (he logol force of an Art of Parliament, and even of a soleum 
treat}-. But morally it ■waa u more name, a Action, a piece of parcliment, uttirly 
inoixTotivo f'jr its profossMl pnrpnse. It nfithur cxpreaaed a fact, nor tended to 
naiixe the sappositicm which it iiasumed. Hio cry for ita repeal nerer ceaaed to 
awaken an echo in the Irish Ikibuiu ; iind the must important boons loat all their oon- 
citiatary valuo, because thoy ajipcannl t<i be not free oUcringa of oar good-will or of oar 
joatico, but concessions wrung from our feuis." 

We cannot follow Bishop Thirlwall through his exposure of the ordinary 
foUiioioa which passed current as defences of the monstrous injustice of uphold- 
ing tho Proteatant Episcopal Church Establishment in Ireland : and we must be 
contented with rx>mmendiiie to all readers his masterly dealing with the cry of 
"sacrilege," which is raised oyaomo among us whenererciroumstanooa have rend- 
ered advisable an alienation of property once devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. 

Tlie bishop, as is well known, was an advocate for what was called at the time 
the " lov«lling-up " plan, at least to tho extent of using the surplus for the 
partial endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy. In his charge ho again 
advocates this view, and repprots that it was not acted upon. 

His expectations for tho disendowed Irish Church ore not of a gloomy kind : 

" On tho whole, the futnre of the Irish Chiircb i\ nndcr ProvidKnco, in her own 
hands. There appears to bo nothing in the nature of things to prevent her from enjoy- 
ing a. degree of proaptTity, nt least as great as in any former {wriod of her history." 

He repudiates the idea that there is any connexion between the fortunes of the 
Irish Church in this matter and the probable future of tho Church of England. 
As a Welsh bishop, he discusses especially the notion that the Welsh portion of 
the Church hns to apprehend any speciol danger: and dismisses it with what 
has always seemed to us a decisive answer : that there is really no ecclesiastical 
distinction between Wales and England, and that in order for such apprehension 
to be realized it would be necessary " to ci-eate a Church of Wales in order to 
destroy it." .\ud, which we are glad to see, he foundH a strong argument in 
tho eamo direction on tho iion-existeuce of any spiritual partition between 
Church and Dissent in Wales, such as divides Protestants from Soman 
Catholics in Ireland. 

"But still, after nil, what even now ia that breach, compared with that which parts 
Protestant fix>ni Ubman Catholic IreJand ? It is oa a crvvioe caused by thu summer 

heat, to a cha!mi opened into the depths of tho rocks by an earthquake. I need 

not say how impossible it would be for a Bomiah priest to join in the devotions of a 
Protestant place of worship. How does that correspond wim the state of things which 
we have before our eyes f to tho crowds of Nonconformists who flock to our ehurchea 
when the pulpit ia to bo filled by a popnlar iirciichcr!' to that whieii is in the experience 
of several now present f I have ordained not a few Nonconformist ministers, who, 
sometimes at a considerable sacrifice of emoluments, songht admission into the ministry 
of our Church. But in no instance hove I found that they regarded thcmsolvea oa 
having renounced religious convictiona which had before satisfied their own aoult, and 
hod been tho ground of their teaching. It was not another Gospel which thoy meant 
to preach in thu new pulpit, or which their new congregation desirtsd to bear. It was 
just on this account that thuy folt at liberty, and oven bound in can.sciunc«, to lay aside 
a show of dissent which betokened no sulwtantial differcnco, and to become Churchman 
in profession as they had long been at heart. Let it not bo thought that I regard the 
questions on which those who ore calle<l orthodox Nonconformists, are rc.illy at variance 
witli us as unimportant. But their importance ia of a quite secondarj- order, iind they 
mostly excite much greater interest in the clergj- than in the laitj' ; and whatever their 
importance may be, it vanishes in comparison not only with those which ore at issno 
between tho Churches of England and of Rome, but with those which separate membore 
of the Church of England who regard the Roformation as a bleaing, from those who 
Wftak of it as ' an act of Divine Tcngeance.' " 

To these last words the bishop appends this foot-note : 

" As the licv. Dr. Littlcdale, priest of tho Church of England, llierc ia too much 
reason to fear, that in this view he may not stand alone ; but it may bo hoped that the 
amenities which accompanied the expression of this opinion, which, though not new to 
those who ever heard an Italian Capuchin rail against Luther and Calvin, sounded a 
littlo strange iu the month of an English clergyman and gentleman, arc peculiar to tha 
~ , Dr. Littledale, priest of the Church of England," 
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The bishop smns up this port of his charge in not quite 60 cheerful a tone. 

" But though I cannot view the disastablishmont of the Irish Cliuroh in thu liRht of 
a cause operating to subvert that of our own countrv, I do think that na a sign of the 
times, ai an indication of the dire4.'tion in which public opinion is moving, it may wuU 
inspire tho frieuds of our Church with unouay forebodings." 

From tho fact that some within our own pale now advocate the principles of 
the Liberation Society, the transition is easy to speaking geiiorullj' of tho 
dangers which appear to threaten ns from within : and from that again, to the 
. advance of the Ritualistic party. This subject he dealt with at length iu his 
last charge. But so much has been said and written of late which tends to 
a confusion of ideas on tho state of tho question, that he thinks it may be 
useful to recall it distinctly to our minds. 

He disposes first of tho amiable decoy by which so many weak minds have 
been won oyer to and kept in, the fallacies of Kitualism ; viz. the notion that 
it corresponds to a general tendency of our age to a larger application of the 
Fine Arts to pubho and private purposes. It will be remembered, that this 
-was the miRt under which the Ritualists came off triumphant in the misorably 
"Weak report of the liower Hou.se of Convocation two years ago. They 
managed to get an acquittal inserted of any intent on their part to soivo a 
doctrinal purpose— and thus tho whole force of the report vanished. 

Happily it is now too late for any such disclaimer. Tho Bishop of St. David's 
quotes Mr. Bennett's evidence before the Ritual Commission : 

" 2606. Is any doctrine involved in your using tho cliosnblo P I think thuru is. — 
2C07. What is that doctrine ? Tho ductrino of the Kicrifice. — 2608. Do you considor 
yourself a sacrificing pricut ? Distinctly so. — 2611. Then you think you offer a pro- 
jntiatory sacrifice P Yos, I think I do offer a propitiatory sacrifice." 

We must again refer our readers to the Charge itself for its forcible comments 
on the judgment of tho Committee of Council respecting doubtful poatur<.>s and 
acts at the celebration of the Holy Communion. We will only remark that 
those comments have since received remarkable elucidation for all just and 
sober men, by the tihuffling conduct (we are sorry to have to write tho word, 
hut there is no other for it] of the offender against whom the inhibition was 
directed. 

After a few demonstrative remarks on the Vestment question, which still 
awaits a judicial decision, the bishop passes to the doctrine which is now pro- 
pounded undur the name of the Real Objective Presence : which after all is tho 
central point of all " Ritualism," and that which distinguishes its worship from 
the worship of thu Church of England. An English Churchman, in a Roman or 
fully developed Ritualist church, may by chance find himself on common ground 
witli a preacher. I have often heard sermons iu Roman Catholic countries, 
almost every word of which I should have been glad to have preached myself. 
But during any portion of the lervke, such common ground is impossible. They 
worship a Qod objectively present iu the consecrated elements : we worship a 
God in heaven, and only present here spiritually. The two religions (not 
quoad faith, but) quoad worship, are radically and essentially distinct. iVnd 
the germ of this distinctiveness is iu all Ritualistic worship — the distinctiveness 
itself subsisting, iu proportion as the tendencies of that worship are developed. 

The Bishop of St. David's shews in his quiet way the utter absurdity of such 
a Presence as the Ritualistic party are contending for. Repudiating the 
corporal Prcseuco of Christ's naturul Flesh and Blood, and Transubstautiution, 
they 

" Behove that in tho Holy Eucharist, by «rtuo of tho Consecration, through tho 
power of thi' Uoly Ghost, tho Body and Blood of our SaWour Chriat, ' the inward port 
or Thing signified.' are Present, rctillj- and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, under 
•tho outward visible part or sign.' or ' form of Bread and Wine' 

" It must be observed that, although at the outset onu of thu doctrines to bo main- 
Uuni:d is described us that of the Kcal Objectivo PreseniMi, the word objtelite does not 
app<'ar in any of tho subsequent statements ; so that it would seem as if — in the opinion 
of those who framed the dcnument — it would have added nothing to that wliieh is sig- 
nified by the lulverbs rrnlly and truly. But we arc thus led to ask, whether tlieso terms 
themselves add iinythiug to that which is signified by the word promt ) For whatever 
is present any where at all, must be really and truly present. But tho aense which 
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would most readily suggest itselt when these words nre used with rofercnco to the Pre- 
sence of the Body and Blood of Christ, is that they are present as they really and truly 
are, that is, as nal flesh and blood. But as this sense is expressly repudiated, unless 
Uioy arc merely superfluouM adjuncts, they mn^t have some other meaning which is not 
explained in the context, and is not very easy to find. There are two senses in which 
we may sptaik iiJt<3Ui{fibly of the presence of a material object : the one litoml, Uie 
other figurative. Literally, a body is present in the B]>acc which it fiUs ; liguiatively, 
it may lie pioscnt as a thought to the uiind. And in this laxt sense it might be properly 
said to bo tpiritually present to the thinkiog subject. But that could not be the mean- 
ing of those who describe that which they sp«»k of as an Objective Presence. They 
seemed to have used the word ' spiritually ' as opposed to nrporalli/ or phi/tieatlij. Wo 
are therefore loft to search for some kind of presence which is neither literal nor 
figurative. But in what region of nature or of thought is such a Presence to be 
found ? If our absolute incapacity to conceive it is not a proof that it has no existoneo, 
at least it makes it impossible to frame any propo.^tion concerning it, of which we could 
wy that it is either true or false. The only torm really appropriate by which it is 
dMcribed in the Memoiiol, is iiieffabte. And thus it turns out that the statement which 
porjiorts to be positive, is, in fact, merelv negative. It denies that the Presence is one 
of which any thing can be predicated, 'rhe addition of the wordii, under ' the outward 
visible part or sign,' or ' form of Bread and Wine,' as it only exprosses what is litejally 
present, can throw no light on a Presence of a totally different kind. This negative 
truth nmy bo of no great value, but it is at least inoffensive. It might even afford a 
basis of general agreement, if it had not been so worded as to hold out the appearance 
of an afhrmation which, on closer inspection, proves fallacious." 

The bi.shop proceeds to treat in a similar manner the notion of the Euchoristic 
sacrifice put forward in the "Memorial " of the tweuty-oue who representod 
the Bituoliatio party. 

Considerable confusion has been of late produced in many minda by a notion 
promulgated by Mr. Cobb, in his " Kias of Peace," that " the Roman doctrine 
of TmiiBubstantiation is not at variance with that of the Church of England." 
With this tho Bishop of St. David's deals in an appendix to his Charge, con- 
victing Mr. Cobb of hoving, in his exposition of Boman doctrine as gathered 
from bellarmine, fallen, in his advocacy, into the very mistake vrhich that 
writer apprehended from an opponent, and having confounded the naiura with 
the motlua exittfridi. 

The bishop next touches on tho great question of Popular Education which 
still awaits a solution. He takes the line of insisting for a well-considered 
scheme for supplying the inevitable shortcomings of the present system, and 
in deprecating onj' "revolutionary measure which would sacrifice what is by 
most persons accounted most important in the quality of education." At the 
same time, he desiderates some sufficient guarantee that a lar^ part of tho 
children of the State shall not be left destitute of the elements ot useful know- 
ledge : and he points out some of the fallacie.s endorsed by the National Society 
and by various well-meaning persons in reference to tho supposed powerless- 
neaa of ordinary secular education to nrevent crime. It is strange indeed, that 
any sensible man should not have thought of the " tu quoque " which the 
bi^op so^well puts: " Does the Denominational System prevent crime?" A 
very important paragraph follows : 

" 1 also venture to think that the line commonly drawn between secular and religious 
instruction is too sharp and trenchant. I do not think that a school in which instruc- 
tion is confined to .secular subjects is therefore necessarily irreligious. I believe that it 
may be a school of morals as well as of learning, acting upon the habits and character, 
by discipline, precept, and example, and thus opening the way, and disposing the heart, 
for an intelligent reception of religious truth. 1 attach much greater importance to the 
tone, to the moral atmosphere of a school, than to tho nature of the things taught in it. 
I also believe that enormous exaggeration prevails as to the capacity of children, espo- 
rially of the poor, for the reception of theology, and that clergymen are very apt to 
deceive themselves as to the impression made on tho mind of a chilil, by incidental 
allusions to points of doctrine, which they may find opportunity of dropping in tho 
course of lc«sons not expressly doctrinal or religiou<i. It is only, as far as I know, in 
schools for the poor, that this was ever considered as an important part of religious 
education. It seems to imply a catechetical talent which probably few clergymen 
poawas, and fewer still have leuurc to cultivate and exercise. Much less, of course, ia 
H to he expected in the schoolmaster, so th;it the cases in which a school suffers any 
lots from the absence of such opportunities, must be exceedingly rare and exceptional. 
As a ground for any general school regulations, this consideration may safely be left 
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uut uf tho account, and it is to be hoped will not continue much loncer to he urg^ as 
un ubjoction to tho Conscience ClnuBe, which, at loa«t in its principle and spirit, may 
now he considered as universally received." 

After a fow words on Church Restoration, and its progress in his diocese, and 
a pardonable note of characteristically c[uiot triumph over tho poor " Pan- 
Anglican Synod," the bishop "passes to a kindred topic, but one of im- 
moasiii-ably greater importance, viz. the convocation of a council of tho whole 
Roman Catholic Episcopate, and styled CEcumenical ; under the presidency of 
the Popo hira.self.' 

Tho same Jlr. Cobb ha.s been mising "a voice claiming our sympathy for the 
coming Council, and treating it as matter of surprise and regret, that no over- 
tures have been mode on the part of the Anglican Episcopate, for some kind of 
participation in its proceedings." This writer the bishop hands over to " Janus " 
lor an antidote, sufficient, he believes, for every mind still open to conviction, 
and not incapable of discerning truth. " The contrast," ho continues, " between 
solid information and reckless assertion, presuming upon general ignorance or 
indifference to truth, is complete." The same quiet rolling over of Mr. Cobb 
occurs again and again in tho text and in the notes. One cannot help feeling 
that it IS an honour of which ho is littlo worthy, to be dealt with by such an 
adversary : but this does not diminish our thanks duo to the bishop. There are 
80 many empty heads and disloyal hearts in our Church at present, that there 
is no telling how small a mutter may carry them off Romewards. 

Tho bishop does not look on tho convocation of the Council as any oppor- 
tunity of action for those who are outride the Church of Rome ; still he thinks 
tho occasion ought to load us to take a review of tho history of that Church in 
the period subsequent to tho Reformation, and especially on tho transactions of 
its last General Council. To this he devotes several pages, which in our opinion, 
as we have alrondy said of some that preceded, deservo a penaaneut place iu 
comments on ecclesiastical history. 

We can only quote one paragraph : 

"The proceedinsfs of tho unhappy Council of Trent wore fitly closed hy a scries of 
acdiunntions, which liave heen duly recorded for perpotuul mcmorj' with tho rest of its 
acts. Tho last, pronoun('cd by tho sanguinarj' Ciinlinal of Lorraine, was ' Aiialhoma to 
all hi-rt'tics ; ' and the tiiial rosponse of the ututomblud pi-flutus echoed and re-echoed tho 
word, ' Anutheom, Aouthuma.' Its meaning was expounded a few years later by the 
miissuerus of St. Bartholomew, hailed iit liome with transports of joy and solemn thanks- 
giving to the Almighty. To renew such scenes is no doubt out of the power, and, I 
would fain hoiM.', not even in the will of Pope or Council, however they may anathe- 
matize toleration in theor}'. But that there has been any abandonment of the prineiplo 
of persecution, as a religious duty, wherever it appears to bo expedient, or tho slightest 
miticriition of the feeling which it has hcen tho policy, as well as tho instinct of Komo, 
to iutsociato witli the name of heretic, wo havo no reason to suppose. On the contrary, 
one of the doctrines proclaimed indirectly in the Syllabus, hy the condemnation of the 
opposite opinion, and whicli is expected to be defined by the Council, is the external 
coercive jurisdiction of the Church to inOict temporal penalties on dissentients. And 
these penalties have been authoritatively explained as including fines, imprisonment, 
and scourging, without prejudice to the Church's right to take stronger measures if 
they should appear necessary. 

" Under thot anathema wo must bo content to live, until it is removed by (in authority 
equal to that which laid it on us. Our consolation is that we can say, ' Though they 
corse, yet bless Thou: ' and with tho fullest conriction that the Bi\-ine blciwing on the 
cause of Truth and Righteousness will not be intercepted by the flervest cunes of 
foUihle, presumptuous, unrighteous judges." 

Wo are aware that although this notice has been protracted to an unusual 
length, we have done very scanty justice to this remarkable Charge. It is hanl 
to think, in days like those, of too weight of years which have gathered over 
tho head of him who wrote it ; and impossible not to feel, if wo may use the 
words of vain regrot in reference to future, and not, aa they were written, of 
past conflict, 

" Si Porgamu dextn\ 
Defondi poaacnt, otiam hoc defensa foissont." 

II. A. 
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S ae rt d AUegoriei. By the Bov. Vf. Adams, U.A., late Fellow of Uerton 
Oollage, Oxford. New Edition, with Engravings from Original Do»igD8 
by C. W. CorE, R.A., J. C. IIoiisijiY, AHA., Samuel Palmer, Biukkt 
I^OBXElt, and Q. £. IllOKS. Loudon: Biyiu^us. 

Tni3, which has bcon treated by seToral of our contemporaries as a neur 
illustrated edition, is only a re-issue of the former edition of 1856. We are 
r^oioed to si-e that Mr, Aduma'fl beautiful ullegories bare such hold on the 
British public, and that the costly illnatrations have not put the voltiine beyond 
the roach of Churchmen in general. H. A. 

The First Book of Common Prai/fr of Eiiward VI. ami the OrdinaJ of 1M9, 
togethrr with tins ChriUr of thn Cummnuion, 1548. Reprinted entire, and 
edited by Hot. Henhy Baskxhvtixe W.vr.TOjr, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Morton College: with an IntrtKluction by Rev. Petek Golbsmii it 
Medd, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of Unirorsity College, Oxioid. 
London : Rivingtons. 

This small and portable reprint of our first prayer-book and the valuable 
doooments mentioned in the title must be generally acceptable ; as must also 
the Introduction, coutainiug in a short compass the historical information 
required. 

It were only to be wished that this Introdnotion had not been written so 
entirelj- in the spirit of advocacy of the first prayer-book, and of hostility to the 
second book, the precursor of our present hturg)- and offices. This, stamping 
the volume us a product of the present Romanizing party in the Church, was 
surely ill-judgt'd on tlio part of the Editors. The undisguised contempt •with 
which they speak of the following, and completing, work of the Reformation, 
leads one, against one's will, to a suspicion whether the present republication 
may not be intended to subserve the spirit of disloyalty, so widely spread among 
that poi-ty, to our present IVayor-book and offices. If we shrink from the 
suspicion as an unworthy one, we can only say that it has been forced upon us 
by the sad experienoes of repeated aota cf disingenuonsness, and examples of 
special pleading. II. A. 

A Manual of Plain Drvntlonn, adapted for Private and for Family Ute. By the 
Rev. John Wallis, M.A., Incumbent of Crosscrake. Second Edition. 
London : Rivingtons. 

VTe are glad to see so sensible and good a book of prayers attain its second 
edition. Still, we freely confess to a sense of defect in it, when compared with 
the wants of our people. The prayers are too long: the stylo too oumbi-ous; 
there is none of that regard for aptness of sound and terseness of sense, which 
oanses our (^'hurch prayers to impress themselves indelibly on the memory. In 
these respects Mr. Wallis has not advanced upon, but has rather retrogi-aded 
from. Bishop Blomfiold and Mr. Thornton. Still, as we began by saying, the 
prayers are sensible and good, free from the excesses of the Church-manuals of 
the day, and full of the "unction" of the devotion of the heart. And this is, 
after ul, no mean praise. II. A. 



n.— HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Eittory of Ireland from the Treaty of Limericlt to the Preieni Time. By 
JoiiJf MiTCHEL, Esq. In Two Vols. Dublin and London : James Duffy. 

TnE writer of this history has had the mi.sfortune to offend every party in 
England. Tories, Whigs, and those "unattached" people who care more for 
quiet than for any politicsvl principle, naturally dislike the "rebel" of 1848; 
while Radicals of every shade are disgusted with a champion of liberty who 
supported the slave-holders in the Southern States of America. For our own 
part we must confess that this last anomaly seems to us more easily explained 
in the case of an Irishman than it would be in that of a philanthropist of any 
other nation. Of all the oppressed races in the world, noiio, perhaps, has 
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boon KO often persecutod in Vie name of liberty as the L-ish; and during a 
long period of our history, the English leaders who struggled most for fiuj'lish 
and European freedom were the worst enemies of Ireland. We think, then, 
that it iH not wonderful, however muoh to be lamented, thiit uu Irish patriot 
should become even cynioally indifferent to the cry of freedom from other 
races than his own. Yet we think that in writing the early part of this very 
able history some twinges of conscience must have oomo across Mr. Mitchel 
when ho described the relations of the insolent little English colony to the 
bulk of the Irish ]K>pulation. Although it was from Eughuid that the Pro- 
testant colony received their right to tyranniae over their (.'atholic fellow- 
subjects, yet it seems clear that if the Irish movement for independence in 
1G98, of which Mr. Mitchel speaks with just contempt, had been successful, 
it would not have been wholly unlike in its objects to the " Southern " seces- 
sion of 18fJl. 

Fortunately, however, for the oppressed Oathohcs, the interests of the Pro- 
testant colony in Ireland, and of the English Parliament, were not identical, 
and slowly, very slowly, a common oppression began to draw together the dif- 
ferent parts of the Irish people. From the time when Dean Swifts pampblots, 
much against theii- author's wish, brought on, as Primate Uoulter complained, 
"intimacies between Papists, and Jacobites, and the Whigs," to the time when 
Catholics subscribed to the volunteer movement in 1780-1, the connection 
was slowly growing, hindered now by the bribery of the English Government, 
now by the bigotry of the Protestant leaders. 

The great struggle for American independence, and its effect on the sub- 
sequent Irish movement, are well sketched by Mr. Mitchel. On the volunteer 
movement he naturally dwells with enthusiasm : — 

" It wiM now that the pulilic spirit of Trelnnil, iDsteiid of being colonial, began to be 
truly national, and thi.s chiefly by the iltrung iiupulai' and inspiration of Iltnrj- Grattan, 
•who saw in the eitansion of the volnntoerinjj spirit ri infmif of cjmhiuintf the two dia- 
conlant olements of the Irish pcnplo into one nation, and clcvitting the Ciitholics to the 
rank of citizens, not by tho insidious ' Iwions ' of tho Enp^liah, but through the cordial 
combination and amnlguiniition of tho Irish for their common defence." 
To Grattan, indeed, this glorj' seems more clearlj' due than similar praise 
generally is to the leaders of such movements. lie had still a mass of bigotry 
to tight against, and bigotry which found its supporters not merely among 
foolish and selfish men, but even in true patriots liko Flood and Lord Charle- 
mont. It is clear, however, that the Catholics felt that their truest interests 
were bound up with their fellow-countrymen, and wherever they were allowed, 
they joined heartily in thte movement — which for a year or two won freedom 
and independence for Ireland. During those two years, tho most glorious 
of Irish rdstory. the union between the Catholics and Protestants had been 
growing fast. The Protestant volunteers at Dungannon " rejoiced," by formal 
resolution, "in the relaxation of the penal laws against our Roman Catholic 
fellow -subjects ; " and on the 20th ot Febniary, 17S2, the House went into 
(?ommittee on a Bill for giving the Catholics, •• first, the enjovment of property ; 
secondly, the free exercise of their religion ; thirdly, tho rights of education ; 
fourthly, of marriage ; and fifthly, of carrying arms." 

But now began that shainoftil series of intrigues and corruptions which 
ended in the total extinction of Irish independence. The unfortunate quarrels 
between Flood and Grattan tended also to weaken tho patriots, and represented 
that opposition between " Democracy" and " Liberalism" (between tnoso who 
trust all classes of the people, and those who are just to men of other religions), 
that has so often cursed Ireland. Grattan's coldness towards Parliamentary 
Eeform (until the Parliament had been thoroughly corrapted by Pitt and 
Castlereagh) was the worst result of this quarrel. 

But the patriots wore not idle in their efforts on points where they were 
agreed ; and Grattan's defeat on the great question of tithes seems to have 
been the first clear sign of tho growing corruption of the " independent " Par- 
liament. 

For a while, however, during the panic of French invasion, the patriots 
seem to have succeeded. They caused, for instance, the exclusion of pensioners 
and placemen from the House of Commons ; but when, emboldened by this 
success, Pousonby, Grattan, and othei-s supported a measure of Parliamentary 
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Reform, they were defeated. Similar hopes and similar failures also marked 
this time \nth regard to the Catholic question. In 1792 a Bill bad passed with 
the support of the Govomiiient and of tho more liberal patriots, for admitting 
the CathoUca to tho franchise and professions; but when, in lTi)d, Grattan at 
last ventured to bring forward Catholic Emancipation, Lord Fitzwilliam, who 
had promised all his support, was suddenly recalled. 

The hopoles.s struggles of tho Parliamentary patriots are vividly contrasted 
by Mr. Mitohel with the movements outside. The return of several Catholic 
peasants seems to have roused for a time the old Protestant bigotry. Then 
came Wolfe Tone's etri>rt to unite them, the Society of tho United Irishmen, 
the unfortunate divisions between the Parliamentary leaders and their sup- 
porters outside Parliament, the threats of the Union — all culminating in tho fatal 
rebellion of '98, and followed by tho overthrow of Irish independence in 1800. 

With respect to the legislation for Ireland since the Union, it is not wonderful 
that Mr. Mitchel should be suspicious ; but wo think he weakens his cause by 
understating the other side. His language both with regard to Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the endowment of Maynooth has much to justify it. But surely 
no conviction con bo produced by such a summary bs the following of moasurea 
which are generally admitted to have been absolutely good to Ireland, thoug'li 
the first of tho throe has been hindered in its working by the violence of reu- 
gioiis factions : — 

"By the 'national education' system provision was made for stifling all national 
sontimonts in the younj;.* By tho Poor-law th« life or death of certain millions of the 
pi'oplc were placed nt the dispositl of British oflicials. By the Tithe-law tho impositiona 
of the Established Church were rendered inevitable." 

As to the Encumbered Estates Act, however, there is, little doubt that its 
efl'ects have been in the main such as to justify the most bitter dislike of 
Irishmen to English legislation. Small landlords have come over from England 
merely " as a speculation ;" and the peasantrj' have, we believe, found them- 
selves generally fur worse olf than before, though, no doubt, " political 
economy " has been satialied by tho growth of trade. 

The iiuestion of the effect of the Bopeal of the Com Laws, and free-trade 
generally, on Ireland, is one which Mr. Mitchel decides, not wholly without 
excuse, on the Protectionists' side. The most surprising point, however, in his 
summary, is the entire omission of any allusion to tho movement for disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church. Yet before this book could have boon out of the 
author's power, the Be.solutions of ISliS must have been passed. We do not 
mean that Mr. Mitchel was bound to accept that mcnsuro, either as a substitute 
for tho independence which he desires, or even aa weakening tho " right of 
insurrection," but he was at least bound to tell us his view of its probable effect, 
especially as he complains bitterly of the strength of the Establishcni (.'hurch. 
But the fact seems to bo that he sees no event worth chronicling since 1848, 
though there is a short chapter on 1 850—52. On the whole, this history should, 
we think, be most earnestly studied at the present ci-isis; and now that the 
Fenian iusuiTection has completely subsided, we may bo able to consider 
temperately and boldly whether thei-e are not some reasons, at least, in the 
facts of history, to justify tho idea that IrohiTid wouM be belter governed by 
those who live there and understand her wonts. With tho Fenians Mr. 
Mitchel has, strange to say, so little sympatliy, that ho does them the gross 
injustice of classing them with Ilibbonmen, an organized society (as it has 
lately been proved) for the murder of loudlords, the truth being, by the 
admi.ision of oven Tory Irishmen, that the Fenians actually suppressed Kib- 
bunmoa during their short career ; and of their general conduct in Ireland, 
an Li'ish Conservative landlord (who was on his estato the whole time of the 
insurrootiou) once said in our hearing, " They were certainly the most merciful 
rebels I ever heard of." C, E. M. 

The Deelini; of ihr Roman ReptMic. By Geokise Loxo. Vol. I., 1864 ; Vol. II., 
1860; Vol. m., 18C9. London: Bell and Daldy. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Boll, & Co. 
OiTE more volume will, we presume, complete Mr. Long's important under- 
taking ; and we shall then possess from his pen the history of Borne subsequently 

• Thi.s mPBSure, however, in an earlier chapter ho docs admit worked well in bringing 
down education tu the poorer classes. 
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to the Fall of Caiiliago, and down to tho cstabliahmont of the Empire. The 
first .volume comprises the period between B.C. 154 — lOG and includes the 
Jugurthino War. Tho second cfiiumences at B.C. 107, and ends with the death 
of Sertorius, B.C. 72, embracing Muri<i8 and Sulla. The tliird begins at B.C. 78, 
and ends ^-ith Cicero's e.xilo in B.C. .j8, treating therefore of Catiline and tho 
eai-lier career of Ctesar. By the term "Decline," then, we are to uiiderstand 
rather the subversion of tho Republican constitution of Borne than any waning 
of her dominion iind material splendour, which, in fact, continued to increase. 
This work, with that of l>r. Arnold which reaches down to tho end of the 
Seci.iiid Punio War, will give us the story, nearly complete, of the Roman 
Republic by Englishmen worthy to stand on the shelf with Thirlwall, Orote, 
Merivale, and Gibbon. 

All who are acquainted with Mr. Long's classical editions know they will, in 
these volumes, be in company with a man of close study, thorough scholarship, 
and independent mind ; interested in the subjects of his enquiry, and not pre- 
tending to explain further than he sees. In histoiy he goes straight to the 
fountains, but examines cautiously the purity of the watere, never imposing 
on us a fluent unhesitating narrative based on originals he knows to be scanty, 
weak, and untrustworthy. Whether as a narrator he equals Arnold in the 
jntcrofit he excites in his reader (which would be high praise indeed) we are 
hardly prepared to say ; but wo have found Mr. Long's chapters on the Gracchi, 
Sullai Catiino, Ponipey, anything but dry. His exposition of the Public Liiiid 
question is so for eatisfacton- that it shows us what can be understood and what 
has lapsed into the inexplicable. Like a man who has bestowed honest labour 
on his work he expects, as ho does not scruple to say, corresponding pains and 
patience in those who read him ; and these qualities will be necessary in many 
a page of tough reading; but tho student's reward hero is that ho gets au 
exceUcnt commentary in mastering tho original authors he may have in hand : 
for his guide is thorough, shirks no difficultit's, and is well aware what it is the 
student wants and ought to know. Mr. Long's stylo is not laboured, nor yet 
does it possess that stately march which some of our -writers have acquired 
in narration ;*it is, as we cannot help thinking, somewhat blunt: but his vivid 
Conception of facts and hi.s clear way of stating them, his shrewd observations, 
and ono eye always on modem life and times, not to mention some quiet 
irony (now and then however misplaced^), give an interest of their own to his 
pages. His chapter on tho Slave War in Sicily is, wo think, likely to be felt 
ono of tho most interesting and popular. We should not omit to notice that 
one feature in this history is cai-fi'ul geographical description. Ilis concluding 
chapter in fact is a valuable essay on tho physical character of Gaul, preparatory 
to his bringiup; Ca?8ar on that famous ground, whero wo shall hope for tho 
greatest pleasure in meeting him under so able an instructor as Mr. Ooorge 
Long. C. H. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell, to the Death of Charlet the First. By J. E. Anduews, 
Barrister-at-Law. Loudon : Longmans. 

^ This agreeable volume will very well suit those readers who wish to refresh 
their memories on the general atfairs of Church and State during the first half 
of the seventeenth century. About OUvor himsell" there is little or nothing to 
say till be was some forty years old, nud a biographer who cannot resign 
himself to tho recording of that little, may tap many other contemporary 
subjects which -will yield a readier stream. The ten years ending with Charles' 
death are fuller of Cromwell and of course he cannot be missed. Mr. Andrews 
composes rather as an historian than a biogi°apher, and it is somewhat in a wood 
that his hero must be discovered and tracked. We ought fo caution the reader 
as to one story which is sure to attract his notice. It is whore James I. in tho 
spring of ICOa, on his journey south to take possession of the Crown, stops at 
Ilitchlnbrook, the seat of the Oromwella, where little C)liver and little Charles 
play together and the rugged commoner gives tho Stuart a bloody nose. Our 
autiior relates it first as a tradition in Huntingdon (p. 20), but subsequently 
(p. 304) he adopts it himself. Further examination however would have shown 
him that the prince was not of the royal party at all on that occasion and did 
not quit Scotland for another year, namely till the summer of 1()()4. It is one 
of those gossiping anecdotes cf after growth for those who are entertained by 
strange ooiucidenoee, omens, and prognostics. C, H. 
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Albert Diinr • III* T.ifr awl W'trlm. Including Antobiogrnpliical Papers aod 

Complete Catalop;nos. By William B. Scott, Author of " Half-Hour 

Lectures ou the History and Practice of the Fine and Ch-namental Art«." 

With Six Etching-) by the Author, and other Ulustrations. London: 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tht Hiaiori/ 0/ the Life of Alhrecht DSrer of NiTmberfj. With a Translation of 

kia Letters and Journal, and some Account of his Works. B7 Mas. 

Ohabi^s Heatox. Lonilon : Macmillan & Co. 

Tub criticism of some books should, to attain any fair completeness, begin 

with ono side of the cover and end with the other, going meanwhile carefully 

and minutely from frontispiece, title-page, and preface to each division of the 

book's main body, and, from the lost step there, ou to such appendices, indices, 

and so forth, as may rest between the conclusion and the fly-leaf. Such a book 

is Mr. William Bell Scott's iiiunograph of Albert Durer, although, within the 

limited space we have to giro to it, it will bo impossible to indulge ourselves in 

doing the volume that iiivontorial ju.ftice whith it unquestionably claims of all 

critics who hurt space for an exhaustive revii-w. Had wo suci space we might 

find a good deal to say of the chaste and chonicteristic cover, bearing <ine of 

Dnrer's beautiful designs for embroidery ; of the modesty of the title-paee, 

quoting only, of the long list of Mr. Scott's published works, his *' H^- 

Hour Lectures ; " and of the ono defect in the " get-up " of the book, namel}', 

its ploughed and ruddled edges ; but long praise and extended blame on thoso 

oints must be left for the more serious consideration of Mr. Scott's real work. 

^Tho want of an Engli-ih monograph of Albert Durer was, as the biographer 

aarks in his preface, a romarkaolo one to have existed as long as it did exist ; 

but it ia also curious that two authors should have been simultaneously nnrl 

separately engaged on the work of supplying such want ; nor is it altogetlier 

matter for congratulation that the book of Mrs. Charles Heaton on this subject 

and that of Mr. Scott should be put forth at the same time, thus dividing tbo 

public attention. Mr. Scott's conception of his task and of the status of the 

great man to whom that task bad reference, is best described in his own 

words : — 

" .\s we call to mind how highly Dnrur is ostimatad in this countrv, how carefully 
his onpnivings are collected, and how popular the talia founded on his history or works 
are with us, we can scarcely help t'oling thiit some expri*.s iiml iiiithcutic account of the 
master might have been expected. In thoniBt'lves his writings aro vitv intcrerting, and 
ftllly wnrrunt the concluaioQ to which lii.s Jr7si!rim ami pictures load u.s, tliat ho was a 
afanplo-minilcd mim, profound and strong, viewing life, art, and religion in the samo 
serious spirit. 

" There is no doubt that the works of a bom artist aro as much an expression of the 
man oa the verses of a true poet ; and that his life, properly teen, is another realisation, 
another pictiu^s or Bories of pictures, in imison with the painted stories timt coma &om 
his tumd. If Michael Angelo maybe taken us the representative of sulf-centred strength 
in the garb of Icnming, so Durer maybe accepted as that of sj-mpathclio strength in the 
garb of scicnci'. In both we «oe a singularly clear rt'Hootion of the thought and society 
of the age, while we also see that they stand completely alone, Imth obeying the law 
that woAs from within outwards, botli teniling toward a puiuful severity of thought, 
both influimced by a bias to the mystical — men who could never have lived at all, or, at 
least, to giont anil good purpose, but fur the example of Christ, as iVlt and understood 
in modem Eiu-ope." (Preface, pp. v.-vi.) 

Mr. Scott, himself a tme artist in more kinds than one, has placed himself in 
rapport with the great German under the conception of him set forth in this 
passage, and has succeeded in embodying in his volume, by means of pen and 
pencil (or rather etching-needle), a very fully conceiyod and considerea imago 
of Albert Durer. The great bulk of Durer's journals and many letters, here 
translated, together with what of personal narrative and acute critical work the 
biographer has laid together, suffice to place a cloar-cut figure of a man against 
the background of Niimberg society, in its most important phases, depicted at 
the outset of the book. And to place before the reader euncoptionsj of the man 
and his abode in more concrete reality, we have three portraits of Durer at 
various ages, with a sketch of his house and a sketch from his hout^e ; the whole 
not executed in slip-shod modern methods of rapid and cheap reproduction, but 
tenderly and carefully etched by the author himself, in a style that does no 
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violence to tho subject-matter of tlie book. In fact, each nf these etchings of 
Mr. Scott's has the weight aud value of a small work of art; the " Village of 
Eytas" — which, addod to the plates we havo named, completec^ the half-dozen, 
etchings— is in a high degree beautiful as regards tone and delicacy of touch ; 
and the portrait of Durer at the age of twenty-eight, reproduced from the print 
by Forster, is of a quality and texture bard to surpass. ludocd, to find a 
more benutifully-eieouted etching than that portrait, which is the well-known 
'• Christ-like" portrait of Durer, it would be necessary to seek among the works 
of great masters in tho art of aqmifortia and point. 

Not only in these beautiful etchings, but throughout the book's original and 
translated prose, the disoerning reader foels that an artist's hand harf been at 
work. Leaving on one side all small or scarcely relevant discussions, and never 
indulging m that lengthy deacriptivonesa or descriptive rhapsody which some 
persons now-a-days define as " ai't-criticism," he has held closely and lovingly 
to his subject ; and tho result must be that whoever rends his book wiU ria» 
from it with a genial feeling towards Durer as towards a lai-ge-souled and 
sui)remoly- gifted man ; or, if such feeling bo already existent in the reader, it 
will bo enhanced. The notion of book-making never suggests itself in the 
whole perusal of this volume, the dominant idea and key-note being that the 
book has grown up as the outcome of an artist's genuine love for u great fore- 
runner. We feel sure, not only from portions of the narrative, but also from 
the eloquent faithfulness of the two Niiruberg etchings, that the biographer has 
been to Nilmberg and looked with eye$ of real affection and discerning interest 
on all connected with Durer, whether written, or painted, or built. The full 
catalogues forming the Appendix convey analogous impressions iu regard to 
the author's study of existing foreign works aud fragments on Durer ; aud we 
cannot too much commend tlie industry here displayed, or the care to keep the 
catalogues within the narrowest limits compatible with a serviceable fulness, 
and not to distend them with personal opinion and dis^iuisition. As a biography, 
aud one conveying a satisfactory account of so fertile and interesting a genius 
aa Durer, the book is remarkably short ; and this merit, with the other high 
merits we have already named, will make it a work of permanent position in 
our literature, and specially dear to artists, and to the thoughtful aud cultivated 
sections of society now and hereafter. 

Concerning Mrs. ileatou's book, we should not commit ourselves to praise 
expressed iu precisely these terms. The first impression on taking the yoluma 
up is the vague impression of festivity conveyed on externally inspecting a 
" Christmas gift-book " aud turning over its leaves. The numerous photo- 
graphs and mediocre woodcuts, containod between these flaming red boar^ with 
a general etfect of tawdriness, suggest that cheap attructiveuuss which has so 
long reignod at Yule-tide over literary productions ; but no one who went fairly 
into Mrs. Ueaton's work woidd bo disposed to blame her for the admission of 
those symptomatic weaknesses, or to relegate to the Christmns-yolume columns 
of tho daily aud weekly press a work which really seems to have bean perfonued 
with earnestness and care, if not with that severe restriction as to matter and 
that strong artistic sympathy which one would demand of a. great artist's 
biographer. Mrs. Keaton h;i8 sought out and set in order many things con- 
cerning Durer and his family aud his times ; but she has included many things 
that do not bear with suflicieut weight on the subject ; and the order in which 
things are set is not always tho best order. We ciuinot sympathize with tho 
plan of introducing the catalogue of the artist's works between the accounts of 
his earlier and later life ; nor do we like tho tone adopted in treating of Durer's 
wife, A^es Frey. The more popular tradition has, it is true, handed down this 
woman s name as that of a household curso rather than a blessing ; and who- 
ever heard that two lives of Durer were in preparation might have anticipated 
that one of the biographers at all events would follow the modem " white- 
washing " tendency, and thoroughly vindicate her fame. But not so : Mr. Scott 
judiciously sums up the evidence as inconclusive, and passes an open verdict; 
while Mrs. Ueaton, also admitting that thero is no reason iu absolute logic why 
Agnes Prey should be strongly and universally vituperated, yet takes the liberty 
of her sex to be so far inconsequent os to enter upon several tirades (perfectly 
lady-like ones, be it specified) against the poor woman. Mrs. Heaton admits 
a bias towards the unfavourable view of Agues, eaya modestly she is " u/raid 
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that the defenders of Agues have far less ground to rest upon than her accusers " 
(p. 58), and does not doubt that Agnos loved her hutiband faithfully, even if 
it were " in some selfish fashion of her own " (p. 56) ; and, knowing aa she does 
that the question is still gravely debated by persons who are not altogether in 
their dotage, it would have been better toate to spare the reader anch possagea 
as this: — 

"Truly she mnst have Ijoon a most misoroblo womiinl — unhappy in beroelf, nnd 
nuiking every one el«" nnhappv iiround her. Poor Purer ! the skeleton from which he 
drew Ui« figuj-ea of death, and which ia still shown in his house at NumlxTg, must 
have been a Uvelv companion compiircil with this livinp death's head that sat at hia 
table and shared feis bed, striking: a chill into his vcrj- heart .... But, no doubt, her 
' piety ' supported her under her aHliction, and she )irul>a>ily eoniidctvd that she hiul only 
done her duty in worrjnng her hiisliand to deatli " (p. 328). 

It is a pity that such disagreeable impressions should bo needlessly per- 
petuated on the mere evidence of a friend of Durer's who is believed to have 
had a great personal dislike to Agnea Frey, and whom wo have no reason 
whatever to hold immaculate ; and the more m> as Durer's written testimony 
as to his life bears no expression which can be justly construed as bearing & 
burden of evidence against her. Durer's letters and journals display a mind 
at once elastic and admii'ably regulated — a soul at once fervent and far from, 
■ad : we discern no trace of the henpecked or worried husband ; and the one 
expression found in a letter of his uud used against Agnes is "Rechenmeistorin," 
or " mistress of accounts." His ha\-iiig written of his wife as " mistress of 
accounts " is taken by Mrs. Ileaton and others as bespeaking at least a coldness 
towards her ; but we protest against so innocent n soubriquet being held of 
any value in this sense ; and we are convinced that it has no such bearing as 
is ascribed to it : in the first place it would be dissonant with the whole of 
Durer's writings to impute anything against his wife ; and in the second place 
it would be fully consonant witn those writings to employ such a term simply as a 
man might employ "housewife," or " mistress," mistre.98 being used in the 
sense in wliich it is widely used nowadnvs under the corrupted form " misMS." 
Durer's well-regulated mind appears to Lave led him into admirable business 
habits; oiid his " accounts" form a very interesting portion of the fabric of 
his journals. Ue kept, apparently, accounts of all his expenses (at all events 
during the time ocounied by his tour in the Low Countries), and he even 
entered in his journal systematically the value of presents received, and the 
number of times he dined -with various individuals, frequently adding the 
estimated cost of the entertainments. All this was sheer rogularitj' of habit, 
not meanness; for, withal, we find him priucely in his gifts to other persona 
(still coiiHtautly recording the value of such gifts) ; and, seeing how prominent 
a place his " accounts " occupied in his mind, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that he innocently called his wife " Kechenmoisterin," as the person who ki;pt 
the accounts while Living at home, — even supposing that research should fail to 
prove that the term was one in common use as an equivalent for " houi<ewifa" 
or "missis." 

Mrs. ileaton's attacks and sidethrusts at Agnes lend her book something of 
the unnavoury odour of what is sometimes called picturesque writing ; and 
leave an unpleasant notion that they bear their part in au attempt to make an 
ornate story out of a plain but preat — vastly great — life in old times ; and the 
iBotion is not unsupported by other passages : one half mistrusts, for example, 
tach writing as this in relation to the " Christ-like" portrait: — 

"What calm majesty of intellect lies in that high unwriuklcd forehead, and what 
exquisite tenderness of spirit beams forth on us from those sad tender eyes ! The dec(>- 
pthinkini; mind of the man broods in silence over ila thoughts of life and death, but wo 
kfcel that with one little touch of sjTnpathy the whole face would melt into soft pity and 
love ; and therefore it is with deep revcrpnee only, and not with any feeling of isolating 
awe. that we gaze on its solemn beauty, and seem to hear words of'^ geutlo wisdom from 
the full ripe lipa " (j>. 63). 

Our extracts are not isolated sample.^i : such passages abound through the 
' narrative, and give unnecessary size to the " Part II." (the descriptive catalogue 
|Af works) ; tending, indeed, to inflate the volumo generally. Still the "Life" 
* is a very serviceable one, and, in the absence of a better, would have been a 
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valuable contriBution to the literature of art. It is excellently well done, even 
in face of the drawbacks we have named ; but, we repeat, it is not quite 
fortunate that Mr. Scott and Mrs. Ueaton should have happened to put forth 
works on this subject at the same time — not quito fortunate for him, becaujro 
the very faultet of her book are such as will probably appeal favourably to a 
wider public than can be commandwl by tho severe and relined merits uf his, 
and for her because those who really feci deeply, and read or consider intelli- 
gently on art-topics, while frankly receiving hers as a Life of Durer, and a 
very good one, will not fail to recognise, in the nobler product of Mr. Scott, 
the Life of Dnrer. II. B. P. ^ 

Life and lif.mains of Robert Lee, D.D., Miniater of the Church and Parish of Old 
Oreufriari, and Profestor of Biblical Critici»m in the Univertity of Edinburgh. 
By EoBEiiT IIerbert Stoky, Minister of Boseneath, With an Introdao- 
tory Chapter by Mr3. Olipuant, London : Hurst and Blackett. 

A FAMiLLUi figure to Edinburgh students, and indeed to Edinburgh people 
generally, prior to 1867, was that of Dr. Robert Lee. Regularly at a certain 
hour he was to be seen smartly making his way to the College, to do his 
quotidian work there. And he looked every inch of him a worker. He was of 
middle size, of a well-knit build, that seemed to quiver with nervous energy ; 
and he had no burden of spare tlesh. The feet were^lirmly planted with utmost 
regularity, one might almost say, with controlled impatience of step ; while 
the longiah head, woU-set on the shoulders, but with a characteristic lift of the 
chin, unmistakably gave the impression of a man who having, single-handed, 
fought his way thus far, was not inclined to look back or to look about him — 
if, indeed, it did not express a certain composed, self-satisfied hauteur. A closer 
acquaintance only ser^'ud to confirm this impression. The eyes in their dear 
grey were searching and steady, but with a reserved fire of impatient contempt 
ready at any moment to Hash out of them, and they seemed to fiont calmly over 
you, till they had found a perfectly safe point on which, as it wore, to gather 
up your whole character and there settle ; while the voice, with a sort of set 
sharpness, had a kindly pleasing music in it that strangely drew you by diut 
of its single honest tone, notwithstanding that it lacked compass, and the 
capability of expressing passion, or indeed high feeling of any kind. The whole 
bearing gave the impression that this was a man of mai-k, although a cursory 
survey sutfioed to toll that ho was likely to turn out an acute man rather than 
a broad one ; dear within a well-defined circle, and with a pecuUar faculty of 
putting aside and quietly ignoring whatever lay outside it ; apt to range 
etTectively a limited number of ideas rather than to lighten over a broad surface 
and cutch tho purport of distant and disparate points by the magic of fiuent 
sympathies. lie was in one word a debater, with whom dialectic was something 
more than a formal exercise ; and in a church whose government is to a large 
extent committed to those who can gain the lead in church courts — in 
the Presbytery, in the Synod, in the Assembly, — it ia evident that a man of this 
type must speedily become a power, if he enters into the thick of debate at all. ; 

And it has hitherto been one of the chief grievances of the Scotch nation, 
as respects the more intellectual of its clergy, that tho temptation in this 
direction has been strong enough to draw the main currents of energy away 
from quiet pastoral work into the stormy arena of the Church Courts. Dr. Lee 
with characteristic foresight, and perhaps with a rare sell- knowledge which 
prompted him to eschew a sphere too likely to prove a vortex sucking m all his 
activities, seems to have seized thorough hold of the ground of this feeling; and 
in his earlier years, while ho had charge of a quiet country parish, persistently 
sought to restrict himself to the proper oversight of his cure. Here we have at 
least a tribute to his share of the Scotch virtue of self-restraint, for even 
then he must have been conscious of the presence in him of elements 
calculated to make him shine in hia Presbytery. At this period, he was 
an earnest but a practical rather than a doctrinal preacher. Already he 
exhibited a peculiar love for the reading of more varioualy selected portions of 
Scripture than usual in the Scotch service, and a tendency to depart otherwise 
from the regular routine, showing that the idea of a liturgy, which afterwards 
led to a noisy struggle known in Scotland as the "Innovations Question," had 
thus soou vaguely suggested itself. But while liberal in tone, he was impatient 
VOL. Xlll. L 
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tt anythlug that aouodod rational or irreTerent, and epoke of the S<f>timan, to 
^hicb he afterwards becumo a contributor, aa " that ungodly paper." While 
the loud and eager controversy about I'atronage and \on-iutrusion (the s«ttle- 
tnent of ministers in parishe* against the reasonable wi'ihesof the people) which 
issued Snally in the Disruption or tbo suoesciiou of the Free Church, was gotn^ 
forward, he remained comparatiyely quiet and retired ; but even then the erea of 
others had tiu-ned towards hira, and u Presbytery speech on Patronage, m the 
yeor l."i40, prepared the way for his being transferred to Edinburgh shortly after 
the Disruption, to fill one of the churches which had become vacant. In Edin- 
burgh, he fuuiul himiielf the subject of new inthiences ; and gradually his views, 
if they did not change on many poiuta, got powurful stimulus, and underwent 
marked development. He began the study of German, which gave him new 
lighta by which to regard doctrine : he was thrown into the thick of the Edu- 
cation Question — I.e., whether a national system bhould be secular or not — and 
thereby learned two things: that he might bo influential as a public speaker 
and debater ; and that the Scottimari was not so ungodly as he had thought it, 
since ho found that he could ally himtielf with it to tight against the religions 
sectaries, who were injuring what he conceived to be a great national cause by r«U- 
gioua narrownesses and jealousies. lie b<'canie more and more liberal in thought, 
though we cannot say that the growili of his sympathies quite kept pace. 
He seemed to have caught from Uunsen, the idea that greater virtue lies in a 
common form of worxhip than in a rigid subscription of dogmatic formulas, 
an<l he was seized with the ambition of ushering in the new reformation that he 
believed Scotland was in need of. lie provided for his own con grogation a liturgy, 
or prayer-book, which was the moans of bringing him into such notoriety as 
many a fame-seeker might have envied. The matter was brought before the 
Church Courts, and kept Scotland for a good while in hot water, to use the 
oummon phrase. Dr. Lee fought the battle bravely, arguing that in reading 
prayers and the rest he was only re-introducing and carrying out the idea of 
the'Directory and the Book of C-'ommon Order, which had been thrown aside of 
necessity, when the church itself was turned out of doors, and the ministera 
who hold to the covenant had to make prayers to suit the need of the mo- 
ment on the hill-side. The question hung doubtful for a long time; but Dr, 
Lee substantially gained the victory — proving that it was quite legitimate for 
any minister or congregation in the Scottish Kirk to adopt a liturgy — to kneel 
while praying, or stand while singing. 

It might be auppo8e<l by persons in England, that the apparent importance 
Dr. Lee attached to ritual and to postures in Divine Service, would atliliate him 
with the high-church party ; but this would be to take up a wrong idea of him. 
He wua rather a broad churchman — insisting on the advantage of liberality 
and freedom in the construction of articles or confessions. He held, too, the 
gonuitie broad-church idea of the position and fauctions of the church. The 
church was the highest and purest form of the state — to go outride it for 
whatever cause was more schism. All reform and revolution, to be of the least 
avail, must take issue from within and be carried out by means of the 
constituted legal miKles, If you put yourself outside the pale, you were, by 
that very act, disqualified to give any opinion on a gubjeot affecting her 
interests, nearly or remotely. Oonseqimntly Dr. Lee from first to la.<rt treated 
the Free Church with a kind of lofty, patronising scorn. In this his biographer 
Mr. Storj' follows him just a little too closely, scarcely over mentioning the 
names of Chalmers, Caudliah, or Guthrie without a sneer. Many of the men 
who seceded in 184:j had adorned the Eatablishment ; and when Mr. Story is 
too consciously intent tipon mBguifying his hero at their expense, one 
cannot help feeling that some, at least, of Dr. Lee's pre-eminence results 
from the fact that he Lad to face few such masters in debate as they 
were. Certainly most of the great debaters the Scottish Church bad 
roared for halt' a century quitted the Establishment in the crisis of 1S4.1 
— leaving cleai-or than it would otherwise have been, a Hold for the display 
of Dr. Lee's powers — a fact which Mr. Story might have recognised, and, 
recognising it, have done more jiistice to honoured names. Bating this defect, 
the memoir is constructed with skill, with care, and a certain enthusiastic sym- 
pathy which is to a memoir, like a kindling expressive eye to the human 
eouutenance. Besides, Mr. Story is a graceful and scholarly writor, in spite 
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of certain little innocent aifectationa, which occasiomilly teud to make oae 
smile. As for Dr. Lee, with the added light of this irnjinoir, wo »ep in 
him a man of original and strong character, who deserved ull the ])rai80 
a biographer can give him. Though not exactly a Scotchman by bu'tli — 
for he belonged to the county of Durham — he exhibited many of the boat 
foaturea in the Scotch character, together with some of its most salient defecte. 
He was simple iu his tastes, he was tenacious and self-sulTloieut — one pronf of 
which is that being disappointed iu obtaining a bur^iury ho himself built u bi:>:it, 
tho price of which paid his first college fees ; and he had a power of attracting 
towards him a certain type of mind and riveting it. Lie was laborious ami 
thorough uUo ; he never meddled with a question till ho hod made himself 
master of it from his own side ; although in this process he never seems to havo 
perceived or given much weight to the elements of feeling or sentiment which 
cling closely round old habits and dootriues long held. Sometimes those may bo 
little better thou a mist shrouding thtt real outlines of the object, but a little 
light thrown on them gives tho colour that holds the common eye and the ooui- 
mou imagination. Dr. Lee rather delighted in stripping off this lumiuoua 
veil. Ueuce not seldom he seemed to gratuitously dash at cherished associa- 
tions, when ho really did not mean to give any oiTence. Still he was a inun 
whose iulluenco wa.s powerful in Scotland, and whose memory deserves to live; 
and Mr. Story has done much to preserve it. Nor should we omit to 
refer to the Introduction by Mrs. Ohphant, which, in a few graceful, well- 
chosen words, gives an excellent idea of the state of the occlesiiistioal atmos- 
phere in Scotland during tho years in which Dr. Bobert Lee was more or less 
active and piomiueut. II. A. P. 

Tlit Life of Afiiry liiiudl Mitford. Belated in a selection from her Letters to 
her Friends. Edited by the Bev. A. Q. L'Kstuanoe. Three Yolumee. 
London : Bentley. 

It would he difficult to a}}eak too highly of the merits of these i^iost 
charming and interesting; volumes. Copious as is the selection from Misa 
Mitford's corrospondonce which they contain, oxtcudiog as it does from a littln 
letter to her father, written in 1790, when a school-girl in her twelfth year, tu 
a note dated January 8th, 18ao, two days before her death, there is yet nothing 
that we could well wish away. Writing out of the fulness of the mood of tliu 
moment to verj' dear and intimate friends, Miss Mitford shows herself to us in 
these letters precisely as she was, and in her case such solf-revelation can only 
make us like her the) better, and appreciate her "very great ijiowers mum 
highly. There is hardly an unkind word, or a harsh judgment on any one from 
one end of the book to tho other, and her estimate of herself and her literary 
merits is, considering her success and the way in which she wa^ courted and 
followed after, singularly modest and unassuming. As to the ease, tho 
naturalness, the genial and graceful playfulness of the letters, they seem to tu 
iinsurpussed and unsurpassable. As a writer of letters Miss Mitfurd must rank 
with the very greatest masters of this species of composition that the languiigtt 
can boast of — with Gray, with Cowper, with Horace VValpole. No doubt bucli 
letters are hiixdly possible nowadays. To write them was an art, and liko tho 
other art of real conversation, has all but died out of the world. Clever people 
now generally keep their best things for tho public, and seem to think telegri>|<b- 
znesaage English and alang good enough for their friends. The letters which, 
on the whole, we prefer in this collection, are those from IISIO to IH'il, addressed 
principally to Sir William Elford, the liecoi-dor of Plymouth, and a man of 
some note in his own day in the literary and scientilic world. He was nu 
old gentleman of sixty-four wlieu the correspoudenco began, and lived to ttie 
age of ninety ; and Miss Mitford writes to him with as much freedom und 
abuntlon as to her own father. The brightueaa of her spirit had not then bfuu 
dimmed, or its energy outworn by the ceaseless and almost hopeless struggle ti> 
oaru enough by her wiitiugs for the support of her parents and herself— u 
struggle in which indeed she tiiumphed, but which for a long time cost her li«r 
peaco of mini!, ruined her health, and must likely shortened her life, ^h« 
says of herself, at ihe end of 1«.j;1, not complaining, but only pointing out^how 
unlikely it was that she could live much longer, — 
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"Fcrr abore thirty jean I had perpetual ftniioties to encounter — my parents to 

Bpi>ort, and for a long time to nurse— and generally an amount of labour, ana of worry, 

nd of care of every sort, such as has seldom fiiUeu to the lot of woman. I had not timo 

*to take cure of myself, or of my health; and that, beyond a doubt, laid the foundation of 

my complaints" (vol. iii. pp. 277-8). 

It eeems only too certain that of all ihia embarrassment and suflerin^, her 
father. Dr. Mitford, ■was wholly the cause. The picture vie have of him in the 
brief introduction prefixed to these letters, and the occasional notes which 
elucidate and connect them, is anything but pleasing. He was a man of good 
family, a cadet of the Mitfords, or Ikfidfords, of Bertram Castle, in NorthumT)er- 
lund, who in the course of his career contrived to squander three fortunes — hia 
own small patrimony ; his wife's fortune, which for those days wa.s very lar£>e 
iiuleed ; and, finally, a £20,000 prize in a lottery, which his little daughter drew 
I'ov him. He appears to have been lavisb to profusion in his expenditure, a 
reckless speculator, and vihaX, was worse, an inveterate gamester. As long aa 
he could command any money he would avail himself of some excuse for 
enjoying himself with it in town, careless, fond as he certainly was of them, 
how his wife and daughter might measwhilo be faring in the country. And 
yet there must, one would think, have been much g^d in the man, for both 
wife and daughter were passionately attached to him, and so far from blaming 
him for the distress and privations he caused them, manifestly thought it a 
prinlege to suffer for his soke. 

Hut admirable as is the story of Miss Mitford's constant and untiring filial 
devotion, we seem to got a truer notion of what she really was by studying her 
in her earlier years, when she and sorrow were comparative stoangers. Her 
nature was essentially a bright and joyous one. Even in the midst of her 
troubles she will bask in any stray gleam of sunshine, and break out into 
ha]ipiiie«8 like un imprisoned, lark. She had none of the vague unrest, the 
yeuniings after eomo dimly-guessed ideal good better than anything that is, 
which teem inseparable from genius of the highest order. If circumstances hud 
only been more propitious to her, with her father and mother, her friends, her 
dogs, her birds, her flowers, and her beloved woods and commons, she would 
huvu been happy always. Art, too, the loved in poetry and pictures ; music 
she evidently neither understood nor really caroil for. She had all the healthy, 
irrrjlrdive love of natuial beauty, tho delight of observation, of seeing things 
merely us they are, without getting from them disi]uietiug hints and suggestions 
of something beyond, which characterize Scott, but we think with a finer 
discrimination than we find in him, -with more sensibility to the elements which 
make up the general eti'ects. Had her path been freer from thorns, and htwi 
she been able to follow the light that was in her more unreservedly than was 
the case, we believe that with nor rare gifts she might have achieved somethinr 
to whidi "Our Villago" would have seemed as a pencil sketch to an on 
painting. But yet, pencil sketch though it may be, what pnrity of outline, 
■what grace, what freshness, what fine humour there is in it 1 \Ve would not 
be misunderstood. Wo do not think that under the most favourablo of outward 
circumstances would Miss Mitford have won herself a place among aitista of 
tho first class. She wauled depth and intensity, if nothing else, for thut feat. 
But her work, though always tho same in kind, might in degree have been 
indetiuitely more highly finished and complete. 

Wo must find room for one or two extracts from these early letters, always 
premising that we quote almost at random, and that our specimens might very 
likely bo matched or surpassed from the treasures of these fascinating pages. 
Here is a passage from a letter to Sir "William Ivlford, imder date of Apnl 5th, 
1812. There is nothing particular in it, and that is the very reason of our 
giving it, as a proof of how perfectly, and with how much vivacity nothing may 
bo said: — 

" It is well foi mo that I can plead privilege (tho privilege of gentle poesy) for my 
mndno.*a ; or you might, perhaps, out of friendship for papa, send down Dr. Willis and 
a strait waistcoat, or exert yoursi'lf to pain mo an admissiou to St. Luke's. ' Vastly well, 
miiiliini ! I forgive your description. I admit your apologv ; but what is all this to my 
white moss rosea."' Jly dear Sir William, bo patient. • fatienee is a virtue ' was my 
writiug master's favourite copy (I really had a writing master, whatever you may think 
of the matter). Bo patieui and you shall hear — that juist at present I can tell you 
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nothing about them. This, you know, u Sunday ; and even if I could get to Heading 
(which, till the return of our equipage, a moat commodious dog-cart, I cannot do), the 
worthy aocdsman, Mr. Swallow, who adds to his other occupations that of apirituul 
teacher to a vast congregation of Methodista, certainly would not let mo oven look at 
his roses. I do not supposo ho would even let the ro^es blow if he could help it. But 
to-morrow will he Monday ; and to-morrow your faithful suhjoeta, William Swallow, and 
George Mitford, and Mary Russell Mitford, and the dog-eart, and the white mo^s* rnsos 
(if any such there be, for I never heard of them), and the yoUow roses, will meet 
together, and exert themselves in their several capacities to obey your royal numdata " 
(vol. i. p. 182). 

But the lottora are far from containing nothing but graceful nonsense like the 
foregoing, though we are happy to say they have abundance of it. The follow- 
ing is in a difTeront strain ; the date is December 14th, 1814 : — 

" The want of elegance is almost the only want in Miss Austen I quite agree 

with you in preferring Miu Austen to Miss Edgeworth. If the former hud a little more 
taste, a little more perception of the graceful, us well as of the humorous, I know not, 
indeed, uny one to whom I should not prefer her. There is none of the hardno.i.'*, the 
cold selfishness, of Miiis Edgeworth about her writings; she is in a much better humour 
with the world; she preaches no sei-mons; she wants nothing but the beaa-idful uf tho 
female character to be a perfect novel writer ; and, perhaps, even that heau-iiUnl would 
only be mixsed by such a petitt maitretue in books as myaclf, who would never admit a 
muse into my library until she had been taught to dance by the Graces " (vol. i. p. 300), 

In a subsequent letter, about n year later, she enlarges on her own defici- 
encies in this respect. She had taken it into her head that her own charming 
style wanted polish — that, in fact, she was quite unequal to writing EnglisE 
prose. 

" My prose," she says, " when I take pains, is stiffer than Komblo's acting, or an old 
maid's person, or Pope's letters, or a majrpole — when I do not, it is tho indescribable 
farrago, which has at this moment the honour of saluting your eyes." 

And yet she goes on, — it must be observed that she was from childhood 
enormously fat, — 

" It so happens that of all other qualities this unattainable one of elegance is that 
which I most admire, and would i-ather possess than any other in the whole cutaloguo 
of literary merits. I would give a pound weight of fanfy (and fancy weighs lii^tit), for 
one ounce of polish (and polish weighs heavy). To bo tall, pale, thin, to h/ivc dai-lc i<y<!S, 
and writo gmcefully in prose, is my ambition ; and when I am toll, and pale, and thin, 
and have dark eyes, then, and not till then, will my prose be graceful " (vol. i. ]). 321). 

We have exhausted our space, though not our subject, and must ]>ause. It 
would be easy to say more ; out we hope we have said enough to express, how- 
over inadequately, tno pleasure and profit we have derived from theso meinoriala 
of a most admirable and highly-gifted womau. G. S. 

Memoir of Ihe Jiev. William C. Bums, M.A., Mimionari/ to China. By tho Rev. 

IsLAY Buiufs, D.D., Professor of Theology, Freo Church, Glasgow. 

London : James Niabot & Co. 
The critical mood is anything but the temper in which one lays down this 
memoir. Tho imprension, in its completeness, rather resembles what wi' .should 
expect to be produced bv some thoroughly Christian epic, with a lyrical thread 
or uudemote running tlirough it, in which the hero, devoted with absolute 
singleness of purpose to some great object, is followed through varied trials and 
changes of outward circumstances, until at last he falls in midst of his labours, 
while only the fir.st-fruits of the harvest of his efforts have become evident. And 
yet tho memoir is studiously subdued, tho writer carefully restricting him»olf to 
faithful narrative, and only allowing the least trace of emotion to oniorga 
when tho pencil of the stranger lays-in tho colour. There is little art hore — 
save, indeed, the art of perfect frankness and simplicity. A shy reticence as to 
personal details evidently charaoterizes the biographer as it did the subject, and 
it imparts a peculiar and rare suggostiTenees and delicacy, which gives a 
buoyant lightness and clearness to the narrative, llio impression wu derive 
from this bo<ik is not enhanced by any literary element. ^Vheuce, then, comes 
it ? From tho pervading savour of a groat, a most heroic life — a life sinjjlo and 
simple in an extreme degree, yet with a conquering greatness in it, which, once 
thoroughly engaged to a great work, neyer acknowledged an obstacle. Williunx 
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Ohnlmers Bams's biogmpliy exhausts itself in ono word — Ei'augehit. He was a 
preacher of the true apostolic tj'pe, believing the simple doctrines of the Cross wi& 
childlike unquestioning, and gladly giving upeverj'thing forone end' — the conver- 
sion of souls. From his early youth, when he first felt the call, and, without notice 
given of his intent, journeyed home to begin his preparatory studius at once, 
\mtil he dies, glorying, ministered to by his Chinese assistant^ in the pyorly- 
iUrnished room at Miou-chwang, ho was indeed " instant in season and out^of 
season." He was the moving spirit in the great revival whiiih, in lK;i9 and 
IS'IO, broke over Scotland. During this period ho preached almost without 
intermission, Wherever a few persons would gather, Mr. Burns was ready 
with a wonl for them ; and often he held one service after another — going 
ou from afternoon till midnight. The fervent zeal of tho young man — for 
he was only twenty-live — impressed many with the idea that uo was tho 
•victim of a self-destro)'ing fanaticism. Indeed, in reading the memoir, 
one IS disturbed by a sense of this while all goes comparatively well 
with him in Scotland. But bo visita Ireland with the view of stirring up 
tho souls of the people there ; and unable, oven in face of his friends' 
advice, to forbear calling the inhabitants to i-epentauce in the street, 
he meets with rude rebuti's — is even struck and pelted with stones — all 
which he bears with such equanimity, and even good-natured "improving of 
the occasion," as to dispel occe for all the idea of the enthusiast. One of 
the most refreshing things possible is the way in which, all along, he is able in a 
orifis to show the true Chi-istiau prudence, — saying the right woi-d, or beiog 
rstii'ent where speech would only liave done harm. Save for a short time that 
ho ministered in Dundee, iu the place of Robert Murray M'Choyuo, who wna 
then in ill health, Mr. Burns was never settled, and indeed never seems to have 
regarded "settlement" as an aim iu life at all. Ho wont from place to plac«, 
" milking proof of his ministrv," guided by indications vouchsafed to him after 
Ion;; prostrations both of spirit and of body before the throne of grace ia 
prayer. 

I [3 spent about two years in Canada, and was " in journoyings often" there; 
bat hie name will hereafter be moijt intimately ossociatud with Chiua, to which 
he y^-ent iu tho year 1846, in connection with the I'rosbyteriun Church in 
£ngland, and where, except some little time spent at home, ho labouretl till the 
end. His life in China reads like a romance. Ho speedily mastered tho lan- 
guage, with several of its dialects ; and went constantly from place to place, 
sometimes making a convert, as often falling into tho hands of robbers, who 
stripped him of the littlf he had. And that his tnivolliug baggage was etrietly 
after the apostolic direction let this attest : — 

" 'n>o trunk which hud come home from China, containing nearly all of propertj* that 
hff left behind him, was 0|i<;mcd, oniid a group of youni» nnd wondering ftic<*— a few 
ahoels of Chinese printed matter, a Chineiie aitd an Knglish Uiblo, uu old wriling-caaOi 
one or two »inall books, a Chinese lantern, a ninjflo Chineiio driios, luid the bluo tlag of 
the "Gosiiol Boat' — 1115.1 was nil. 'Surely,' whispered ono little one, amid the awe- 
struck silence, ' surely hu must have been very jwor.' " 

On one occasion, we are told that — 

" Ulic thieves broke open his quarters, and while he was present, helped thomsolvea to 
clothes, books, nnd money, lui thoy pleased, leaving him just enou^'h (cnrments for pro- 
teetixn, and means to get buck to Honi^-Kong. One fellow had hia hone, and being 
pu,ule<l to knon- its um:, brought it to )Ir. Bomn to know wLut it was fit for, and was 
palii-atly taught the mode of sharpening a razor or knife ou it." 

But thieves could not at any time have found much. All his means he gave 
away — in one instance a whole year's salary (£ij(l) to send out another mis> 
eionory — ond ho limited his own needs to the barest uecossaiies. 

He constantly carried roligious books and tracts with him, nnd penetrated into 
parts of tho interior where no missionary had ever boon before. Finding that 
It would be helpful to him in ])ro8ecuting his plans, he adopted the Chinese 
droits, as well as the Chineso mo<le of living. Now and again the earnest sim- 
plicity of tho people in these remoter parts pleases him. 

" After the policeman left us, wo had still many applicition.s for books. Our boatmoa 
moved on, imd in their eagerness to gain their object, sovenil, from time to time, wont 
into the water, and swaro to onr boat (a distance of only n yard or two). But how could 
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you give a book to a man who had to swim with it on shore f The hook, ono would 
think, muist got wet. fiat, nay, the Chinese nro in nuuy things siaguliir ; huru wan a 
new expedient. The swimmer got his Iwok, phiced it on hia brow, mado it firm there 
by hia toil tied round hi:i heiid, and awam to the bank ! " 

In gpito of all drawbacks, Mr. Bums formed the nnolei of aeveral 
churohfs. Oue of thewi addrussod to him, wheu he was in this country, a letter 
which, for quuiut simplicity and tender dovoutnesa, reminds oue of the spirit 
of the early Christians. It is such as we can readily suppose them to hura 
written to St, John. We canuot go further into details. William Bums is one 
of the few men of modern times who have carried the Chriatian idea into such 
active revelation in the life, as would compel, even from the most saepticoL, 
a reluotunt consent to the Divine origin of the truths he taught and lived 
by; and his memoir, wntten with rai-e sincoritj- and simplicity, mu.st long 
live as a bright specimen of true Christian biography. H. A. V. 



m.— PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTmC. 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical Esaai/. By SoABWoaxu H. Hodgson. 
London : Longmans. 

TnE title of this book is apt to mislead even those who are deeply interested 
in works upon mental science, and may perhaps turn some from the perusal of it, 
under the apprehension of purely ab.strnct di.ssertution. It is really not a book 
devoted to the exclusive consideration of Time and Space, but to the construction 
of a philosophy of human knowled^, and is a treatise of such merit as to be well 
deserving of study. The author's position may be indicated by saying that, 
starting from Kant's distinction between the matter and form of knowledge, 
instead of following on the course of ydieUiug, Pichto, and Hegel, in pursuit 
of the absolute, he seeks, on a humbler walk, a theory of consciousness, which 
may escape the contradictions in which others have been involved. The investi- 

fation may be said to be on the Kantian track, seeking a different terminus, 
he author indicates his position in these words : — 

" Thu doctrines of Euint form a system which not only la more complete than any that 
preceded it, but also contains principles which are the tinnost foundation fur the lalioura 
of ancceoding philosophers. The marvellous sysli'm of Uegel reposes on a Kantian 
basis ; but reasons will be given hiter on for the conclusion that this was not the true 
edificn which should hnvt) arisen on that foundation. The fundam«ntal prineiples still 
remain ; and the following pages are iin attempt, tirht to analyze and interpret them, 
and then to raise on them the true superstructure of philosophy. 

This is indeed a high task which the author sets before himself, and in the 
prosecution of it he not only shows extensive acquiromoiit, but also meta- 
physical ability of a high order. We regret that wo are not able to add the cou- 
Tiction that he has been successful in hia effort. Success of a certain kind, and 
that in a veiy large degree, there is, as the previous remarks suggest ; but we 
cannot adnut success in rearing the structixre of a system. We can only 
briefly indicate the grounds of our judgment by looking for a little at ta» 
fundamental part of the work. 

We are not able to ogree with the result, and that bocouse wo cannot agree 
with tho method. The above extract points sufficiently to the dauifor which 
the author could not fail to encounter. He does not merely start with all the 
advantages of Kant's investigations, which no doubt are an immense gain to 
later philosophers, but he looks upon his task in its initial stage too much as " an 
attempt, first to analyze and interpret tho principles of Knnt." This mav be 
done safely, if the attempt be made to reach the principles by independent 
reaoorch ; and yet there la great reason for caution, when it is granted that 
Kant's immediate suoceasors, full of tho spirit of his philosophy, raised upoa 
the Kantian principles an insecure structure. Mr. Hodgson's book gives evi- 
dence of honest and able investigation, but it is hampered, in our judgment 
injured, by tho simple affirmation of these Kautiau principles at the outset. A 
rigid application of tho Cartesian method, clearing the ground and laying s 
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fresh foundation, would have been a ^reat piin, and -would have involved no 
aaciitico of the importaut results of Kant's thinking. There is throughout tha 
book n most healthful reference to consciousness, and to analysis ; and yet a 
more thorough-going analysis of consciousness would, wo think, have led to 
resnlfa of n dilTorent order. 

There is not space to consider Mr. Hodgson's threefold division of mental 
philosophy into Psychology, Metaphysic, and Ontology, the middle term 
Deing, to our thinking, obtained by abstracting from the extremes a portion 
of what is essential to them ; but when the author says (p. ;J2) of Meta- 
physic that its " last word is aualyiit," wo would ask, Wliat, then, is ths 
instrument employed by Psychology 'f Is not analysis the instrument withoat 
which it can make no beginning ? What will be said of the following P — 

" AXTiat i« the difference betwoen r>»)'pholo(rj* and mptaphysic ? A difference in their 
objoct-niattcr. The objrct-inntter of jisychologj- is the mind, or ronsrioiumesa in rela- 
tion to thu l>odily organs which are its aeut ; that of metaphysic ii comiciousncsa in rela- 
tion to its objects" (p. 30). 

Wo submit that this is not the result of analysis. 

Jl^Tho author follows Kant in distinguishing between the matter and form of 
thought, and between synthotio and analytic judgments. He professes to 
establish a theor}* of kuowledge first on Kant's distinction between matter 
and form, with the addition of what, in scholastic phrase, he calls " first and 
second intentions." As we understand it, the moaning is this : the first 
"intention," or inclination of the mind, results in the recognition of a simple 
object ; the second " intention," or inclination of the mind, results in a com- 
parison of the simple object with others, and a clasiiificatiou of the simple 
object in accordance with its recognised nature. We are satisfied that una 
antiior would not express the first clause of the sentence as wo have done, but 
it is the best mode we can think of for making the matter understood to oar 

! readers. Now to put it in the author's own way. Ho takes external percep- 
tion as the examine, urging that at least the first object perceived must be 

I perceived simply ns an object without comparison with other objects. This 
projecting of a first perception into our investigations raises a question whidi 
we huvo no means of testing experimentally, and which should be unnecessaiy 
logically ; while it threatens us with a repetition of needless discussions about 

[infantile experience, in trying companionship with John liOcko. But, having 
thrown this "first perception" into the heart of the discussion, the author 

] proceeds thus : — 

" Although all subsequent perception includes comparison, the first and simpleat 
object (lerceived contains in itself parts or elements which amy \w combined, t>ut eaunot 

; prupcrly bo said to be compared with each other when the object is perceived ; the tint 
and hiinplest objects are the results of a sj-nthesui or ajnitlii'tio movement of consciousneoa, 
while nil subsequent and more complex objects thim these arc the results of a com- 
■ on " (p. 35). 

In this sentence we notice that the first object has grown into first and 
rrtrnpleat objects; and for the first object perceived we have objects which are 

the results of a movement of consciousness. There is a whole theory assumed 
I in this turning of a sentence, and a theory which we think it impossible to 
[ establish by any philosophical process. The result of this theory is at once 
I apparent in the doctrine, that consciousness is " the exact equivalent of the 

term existence" (p. 09), oiul existence is the equivalent of consciousness. This 
lis a doctrine which we believe consciousness testifies against in tho most 

explicit way. It is a doctrine here supj)orted by what we think n misiutorpre- 

tafion of Cmjito, eryo aiim ; most fallaciously making man himself iravruv itirpoy. 

Tho sul)jt>ct is one of peculiar interest, which we should have liked to have 

pursued at greater length ; but is not tho single example of the perception of a 

muiblu statue (p. 37-8) enough to overthrow the theory ? — 

" If I had never seen marble statues before, should I be unublo to sec this one if it 
were presented to mc f I should not bo unable. If I hud hud no sight before, should I 
bo unable to see this nutrblo statue if it were presented to mo? I should still see it. If 
r I had had no sensations at all before the statue was presented to nio, should I bo imablo 
I to aoc it on its being presented ? I should still see it. I should have the sonsutiuni 
whiteness, and of a certain extension of whiteness, but I should not know what that 
sensation or that extension was." 
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Here is something different from an object which is the result of a movement 
of consciousness. But vrhat does the last clause mean !' — " I should not know 
what that aenstttion or that exteusion was." Can I know a sensation without 
knowing it as mine ? Can I know extension without knowing an extended 
object ? We think these questions must be answered in the negative ; and, if 
BO, consciousness is not identical with existence. 

But we cannot go further. The book before us is one of high ability, (pite 
deserving of lengthened notice. We earnestly trust its author will contmuo 
his labours in philosophical research, and render important service in the 
interests of the philosophy of Britain. H. C. 

Stron;/ and Free ; or, First Steps towarJa Soclnl Science. By the Author of "My 
Life, and What shall I do with it Y" " Records of the Ministry of the Rov. 
E. T. March Phillips," " The Battle of the Two Philosophies." London : 
Longmans. 

Tnis book, written by a lady, with avowedly a spooial, if not an exclusive, 
eye to lady-readers, would never, under any circumstances, bo taken for tho 
work of a man. The author's little essay on th Mill and Hamilton controversy 
appears to have been received as if it came trom a male pen, but in the present 
volume tho whole spirit and manner are woman-like. We can hardly adduce, 
in illustration, the constant presence of a tendency to loan upon authority, 
becau.so the author avows her intention of exhibiting authorities as the most 
important portion- of her plan ; and yet in this respect the book is peculiarly 
feiniuiiie. The subject is carried on in tho form of drawing-room lectures by a 
learned clerical professor, which are followed or interrupted by discussions on 
the part of the ladies, most sides of opinion upon social questions being 
represented by the speakers. When we add that iin immense quantity of 
opinion is gathered together from aU quarters — Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Mill, 
the Saturday Review, tho Rev. H. P. Liddon, and a hundred other sources 
— we have not unfairly described tho book. 

The discussions upon education appear to us the most original and valuable 
portion of the volume. We think much apuce is thrown away upon barren 
divisions or miikiiigof distinctions : a full third of tho discussion on "Freedom" 
wo should unhositatiugly coll wa.sted. This distinction-making is, in our 
opinion, tho great fault of the book, which might advantageously be cut down 
to half its present size. If it were not for the occasional glimpses of wit and 
humour in the dialogue, it would bo rather heavy ; and there is not the 
least necessity for tiat. In the meanwhile the work contains so much that is 
valuable and pleasing, and so many traces of careful thinking and preparation, 
that it may bo warmly recommended to serious readers. Others may not find 
the slowness of the cun-ent of the writing, with the frequent eddying round 
verbal ditforences, as tmwolcome as wo do; and that diflioulty got over, 
" Strong and Free" is an admirable book. But this judgment will, of course, 
not be taken as committing us to all the views of either the Professor or of his 
lady critics. Some of these, which are purely parasitio, would, surely, have 
been better omitted. A decided opinion is in one place volunteered upon a 
most intricate branch of legislation, to deal with which, we will not say effec- 
tively, but at all fairly, would require qualifications that aro ecurcely ever, if 
ever, to be found in women and clergymen. If Dr. Mclcombe had been through 
a course of blue books, a course of study in certain by-paths of science, and 
then a course of knowledge of human life itself, such as is never gone through, 
and cannot possibly be gone through by a faithful clergyman, he would have 
spoken with a little more care on that particular topic. M. B. 

Elements of Botany. For the Use of Schools. By J. 11. Balfoch, M.D.. 
F.B.S., &c.. Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 
This new work by Professor Balfour is perfectly distinct in its scope and 
object from the well known "Manual," una other works of the same author. 
Its object is to provide a text-book for candidates for school examinations and 
non-gremial examinations by the universities. While, therefore, elementary, 
it is thoroughly scientific; wLile popular in one sense, it is very far removed 
from tho Toguenesa of so-called popular handbooks. In the first part, tho 
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structure aud functiona of planta and their organs are examined, and illustrated 
by -woudcuts. The second part treats of clai^aiiicution, aud here the technical 
terms are carefully and siuply explained ob they occur. One of the must 
admirable features of the -work is, iha.t here, after describing each order, oua of 
the most common weeds belonging to it, accessible to every student, is token, 
and carefully illustrated in detail, to explain the distinctive characters of its 
class. At the end of each division a series of questions arc appended, most 
valuable to the teacher and school lecturer, and not leas so to the private 
Student, to enable him to test his acquisition of the subject, and to point out 
the most important facts. A very cumplete glossary of sciuutiiic terms ia 
appopded. 

When we recall the dry and dictionary- like manuals to which we were forced 
to have recourse in our yoiuig<?r days, to learn the Linnican system — as inviting 
to a boy as so many pa;>es of Jolmson's Dictionary — we can but envy our 
juvenile successors with Professor Balfour for their instructor aud mentor. 

n. B. T. 



IV.— POETRY AND FICTION. 



or, The WiiTS 'of the Wvmen and the. frnda. An Allegorical 
By W. J. CotrRTHOPE. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 



Lndilirin Liintp ; 
Burlesque. 

Tills elegant little book, true blue in colour (as in sentiment), is most 
pleasantly got up in type aud form, and the inside is not out of keeping with 
the outsido. The writer, a young Oxford pool, known "in his own countrj- " 
a« the author of a remarkably good prize poem, has not hitherto come before 
the world ; but this, his first poem, has already attracted considerable notice. 
Wliatevcr his future otTorts may show him, ho is certainly already equipped 
with many of the needful gifts of the poot. Hisvorsiticutiou is extrouiolj- tluent 
and easy, often verj' graceful ; his phrascologj-, apt and tolling. Ilis metre, that 
of Ariosto, is generally exceedingly well mntwi'jed, and Is a groat relief from the 
forms with which we are too familiar. He does, however, occoaionally lot us 
fall with u disagreeable jerk in ihe two lu.st rh\-med lines of the stanza. Unlike 
the Italian poet, he has not always succeeded in being burlesque wittiout being 
trivial; ho cannot set forth his marvpls with genuine imperturbable gravity, 
and the recurring grin particularly felt in these two last lines often di.sturbs us. 
Tet there is sulhcieut Beriousncss in the intention underlying the comic form, 
to 8BV0 it from being merely grotesque. His story is well and distinctly told, 
no little merit in a modem poet, and one employing such complicated 
machinery. 

As the title prepares us to hear, the poem is a burlesque of the modem 
Woman Movement. The storj' is shortly us follows : — The women, Iwl by their 
Bluu I'riucipal, Cornelia, who seems not unlikely to bestow her name on tha 
typo which the author holds up to abhorrence, have formed a coUuge on earth, 
but dissatisfied with their want of freedom hero, desire to migrate to the moon. 
But first they must expel the gods who havo taken refuge there frfun modem, 
innovations, and who seem to have little employment or amusement save in 
contemplating the foolish thoughts of mortals, which fly up to a limbo of useless 
things in the moon. The groteaqueness of Cornelia's Thought, which appears 
before tbom, moves the gods to a burst of Ilomoric laughter, aifter which they 
decide to send down Cupid to try issue with Cornelia. IIo makes his way into 
the college garden, and sliools his darts into many bosoms : but, being caught 
napping, is ignomiuiously whipped and dismisaed by Cornelia, who bids him 
bear bac^ her glove in challenge to the gods. Terrified at its vast size, they 
laugh no more ; but Tenus tries her arts, and inspires the youth .iVmadis to 
enter the college in disguise, and win the heart of the fair maid Celia, which 
accordingly is hapjnly carried out in one of the prettiest episodes of the poem, 
until too sudden discovery comes on the unlucky pair, which terminates ia 
their disgrace and imprisonment, while Oomolia proceeds in earnest to buttle 
with the gods. 

Haring mastered the art <rf moou-fl}ing, along with all other appliances of 
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modern sdence, the women at first are v4ctorioua in the fight, and the Cause of 
Progress seems about to triumph, when Venus, who has persuaded Vulcan to 
forge her an enchanted shield of vanity, suddenly displays it, and the weak 
women are drawn up by its attraction to the very verge of space, where 
sht) leaves them ; and, as the poem concludes, " they fall, and so shall fall for 
ever." 

Thus ends the aUogory. It hardly seems worth while to question the ti-uth 
of representations distinctly announced ait burlesque, but certainly so grotesque 
a departure from reality cannot have much of the force of geouiue satire. 
Coi-nelia, for instance, is a capital lay figure, but is in no sense a real woman, 
liko Belinda, in the " Rape of the Lock." Calia is more like reality, but her 
thoughts and words do not keep up to the level of her beautiful self, and romind 
ua u little of the sister in the fairy tale, who, instead of the expected pearls and 
diamonds, lets fijll from her lips only the most unpleasin^ creatures. There is 
a triviality, all but vulgarity, in them which surprises ns m a writer of so much 
reul refinement and delicacy as Mr. Courthopo, and confirms the truth of the 
oftuu-repeatod saying about the inauperuble difficulty of paintin"; what we call 
a "lady." We also think the difficulty of managing such a heterogeneous 
assembly of persons and thoughts, ancient gods and modem politicians, casually 
introduced at everj' turn, has not beeu thoroughly overcome. Tlie souso of 
personality is often so worn away as to cause disbebef in the whole framework 
and scenery of the poem, and to iujui-e its etfoctiveness. The chief reason why 
wo prefer Amadis and Celia, and more or less the whole pertrmntt of tb» 
college, is because we think they at least are somowhere and somebody, which 
Coruulia's Thought, and Hercules and Saturn, and the other phantoms, scarcely 
are ; and throughout great part of the poem, we suffer from this disbelief. 

We sincerelv hope to see more of Mr. Courthope's work, the sooner the better, 
and conclude by selecting one stanza out of many wo should liko to give for 
their musicalness and grace. It describes Amadis as having come into the 
world too late : — 

" Hw birth was duo when orient beams 
Of Hope nnd Kanej- wiiked ouch breast. 

When half the world wu» in men's dreams, 
And piled with jewels, east and west : 

When luTit, as over Lethe stroams, 
The Admirals througph Atlantic pi-esaed. 

And broiiglit you f^m the jnws of death« 

Glory and gold, Elizabeth.' 

0. 

""T/ts Zonff Prayer Tlhulnifcd. By F. R. Piokersoill, R.A., and Hywrt 
ALJ'OttD, D.D. London: Longmans. 

This is a very choice book. The nine drawings by Mr. Pickersgill are full of 
expression, of truth, and delicacy. Evidently he has hod it in his eye to try 
how fur it is possible to idealize the very figures and salient characteristics of 
the present day, and yet to preserve all the reality of photoCTaphs. We have 
a peculiar lightness and softness of effect along with a solidity and cloanieas 
and definiteneas of lino ; and very seldom do we get the least impression of 
hardness, notwithstanding that it is very difficnlt to ovoid hardness of effect in 
this style of work. Wo notice the illustrations first, because Dean Alford dis- 
tinctly tells U!» that his poems, or rather hi.s poem — for it is a complete work — 
was written to the pictures. Wo certainly should not have been aole to detect 
this by studv of the work itself ; and, considering this, some persona might 
perhaps douf>t tie policy of giving the information. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the Dean hus succeeded in moulding his separate incidents into a complete 
story, and has been singularly happy in the selection of the varied metres for 
the differ<>nt portions of it ; especially is he felicitous in occasional hexameter 
lines. Now and then we have a beautiful and striking simplicity, which is not 
lessened by u tenderness for detail sometimes tending to verge on ditfuseneas. 
The ditfionlties of the work were great, and have beeu very successfully over- 
come. Nothing could well be happier than some of the lyrical interludes. 1 >eaa 
Alford usually reaches a high mark in his hymns; a few of these taking place 
wit h the very highest and most select. We are glod to have here this other one fit 
to stand side by side with that exqniaite outburst which has recommended itself 
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^ito.!* lutfot -with tk* cpat BBto . 

C9rM( M Aay: /TywH ^ /■■-inf. wlwfarf /tm aO ^^n, M«i J^Mto, W 
PSOtP ScBAfT. D.D.. AadMr of ae^HMtixyartka.^aalolieChBR^*' 
"HklBtyarAaeiwttCfcikli—ity."**- hauian: SmmfmmLem^Cb^ 
Tarn bMutiful book M, «• viD aoC Mjr a fnmplfiw. bat • mars tfasa aaaalHr 

Mfioai floQaelaa* of Um Itjinas and lynealp M c t i wbiehhwn ben eoapMad 

Mrf iatffiai n* iift c UJ editor k. aa iwuqr of «ir m ii lr i iii kiMV, a laanMd 
OtnMB (iima. nadMit aad aatimliacd in Aaerica, and the aathar at a aia ia l 
M» Md hbtfnoo* works ia drareh kiitacT aad tka Sacx«d tcorta. He hu 
laAiljr Mid a yuit to the old ooustry. ana ve an dad to find tbat ht bas kft 
liiftfaBAaaaomaatorfit. "dmstinSoog" u v«0 wwthTtofindaplaee 
fll evi^ uiffiMsaa novaaDna. 

WeMte Botioed aone tridin|( and rather m i iim uaU bto Wwakiicii in tb« 
data* afiyaa i td to the bTmna m tiie indax at the beginning ol tbe Tolume. 
Ikm, to waat- onlr of tna few hjmns bj the writer ot thia notice, " Lo, the 
tUnam of Lift are Bieaking," rigntl^ ttated in the body of the work to haTe 
be«i mmfwiiil tn IMd, ia aaaigned in the index to I8<H aa its " time of ooin- 
wetUam : " Lo, the Feaat is apiead to-dav,"— body of work, and rightly, 
* IM*,"— isdaz. •• I«66 : " " Thou that art the Father's Son."— body of woirk, 
aai rif^jr, •' written 1832,"— index. '■ 1865." 

If tnaaa arron oooor in three out of fire hymns by one author, probably 
urittakaa of the kind are much more numerous. They are but trilling blemishee, 
ywlisps ; atill they should be carefully looked through and corrected in another 
•ditJoiL. U. A. 

The Minider'i Wi/e. By Ifra. Ourojarr, Author of " Chronicles of Carling- 
Cofd," " Salem Chapel," &c, tc Three vols. London : Hurst and 
BiadMtt 

"Tie '■■ ' -r"* Wife" certainly gives no sign of any fiilling off in 
Mrs.'' : '-ouliiir power. That it shows an adrance we do not say, both 

baaraae " nml'sm (-"hapel and " Agnee " seem to us in their own way, iiiiaur- 
ptMlbia, nd bocansc of what we yenture to think one grave fault in the cnti- 
•Iraation to which wo Hhall presently refer. But it may be, though of tht« 
point wo lit) not frol ((lire, tliat the ijroupimj in " The Minister's Wife " us lietter 
MOODiplished than in either of the two novels we hive named. The subor- 
filtate character* hnve perhaps more natural root of their own, mom inde- 
pini't'>iit vlt lijt. .1 i\ we are less tempted to loeo Bight of their individuality, 
axii merely i^om the point of view of the influence, benign or 

hf)' ' on the leading actor. But the gloom in which every 

picturo p) iifo wi.' Imvo nciw for many years had from Mrs. Oliphant has been 
•tee[>od, has in this her latent effort attained a yet deeper shade, and one which 
WO uwn we have found oppressive to painfulness. How she can be as popular, aa 
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ftva eooS reason to believe she is, and with an increasing circle of admirers, 
is Bomewhat puzzling to us. That pathos, or OTon that sorry counterfeit of it 
to which we are treated so liberally nowadays, should be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated va easy to understand; but to be brought faco to face with " tho old woe 
o' the world" — the hardness, tho disappointment, the loss, the wretched heartsiok- 
ness of bafHod and impotent lonj^ing, which make the " seamy side " of this life 
of ours — is an experience for which one would have thought antecedently the 
readers of novels would have shown a far less eager relish. Here is, perhaps, 
the key-note of the book. The young, dying saint, Margaret, willing to depart 
and bo with Christ, is oppressed by the consciousness that her twin-sister 
Isabel, with all her paseionato love for her, is yet torn with conflict between her 
sisterly devotion and her longings after her lover — a consciousness which, as 
Mrs. Oliphant expresses it, in one of those choice felicities of phrase which fall 
from her so often and haunt oar and brain like music, " seemed to introduco an 
alien note into the soft concords of the ending life." Is this wicked ? Is i 
repining against God's will ? she asks her old friend, the minister, himself, 
despite his learning and his fifty years, hopelessly and yet madly in love with 
this same " bonnio Isabel," and he knows not what to answer her. 

" ' Margaret,' ho said, ' ynu know I cannot sjioak to you as many con ; yonr sickness 
comta from tho hand of Ood, and you huvo never repined againat Him. What comes 
from the clash and contradiction ol human feeling is it different burden to bear. It seems 
a feature in our life that wo must go against each other daily, whether we will or no. 
There is no happiness but has truuble in its train. What is joy to hor is grief to you. 
\Vh.it would bo comfort to you would sicken me, and — aye, I will bo just to him — 

oao other, with di.4appointment and pain It's a cross world, and its conditions 

mnst be borne.' " 

" Aye," returns Margaret. — 

" ' But Ue put us all in this cross world. Ho set us all our hard conditions. He wove 
in thread with thread, the warp aye crossing the woof. In it ain that has set all wrong? 
Ton say lovo is the beat thing on earth, hut look what bittcmoss, and disappointment, 
and tribulation it works. I nm not meaning thiit lud's love, or bis kind ; I am meaning 
tho love that is likest God's, where all is given, and nought returned. We would give 
them the hearts out of our bosoms, and they look on us as cumbcrers of the ground, 
itaudiog in the way of their happiness.' " 

And the only conclusion i.s — 

" It is harmony wo want in this poor world, and there's no harmony : there are 
nothing bat jars and discords however well ws all mean to each other." (Vol. i. pp. 72, 
el teq.) 

This, we say, seems the motive of the book. We run against each other in 
tho ilark, and are bruised and wounded, not so much through our own fault or 
the fault of others, as through blindness and ignorance. And God is high above 
tis, and his woys inscrutable. Wo cannot say He wilLj it all, but He lets it be 
done. We may believe in Him ; but it wore vain to expect that our burden 
■will be lessene<l. 

Really, to estimate Mrs. Oliphant fully, wo should have to enter at length on 
the question. What are the limits to the artistic use of pain ? There are such 
limits, and though we yield to none in unfeigned admiration and reverence for 
her genius, she seems to us in " Tho Minister's Wife " to have somewhat over- 
passed them. " Bonnie Isabel " is all too slight a creatjire for her weight of 
woe. It is this, we think, which is the secret of our half-dissatisfaotion. The 
young minister in " Salem Chapel " and Agnes have each a spark of the heroic 
in them. Suffering for them is fruitful in results. It calls forth activities and 
capabilities — new modes of being— which would have lain dormant and undis- 
covered but for the a^ny of that fiery furnace. But it is not so with Isabel 
Diarmid. She ia a simple, tender, clinging creature with an almost unlimited 
capacity for pain, but for whom it can do nothing. Her nature is not strong or 
rich enough. Her pain is not an exalter or refiner, it is mrre pain and no more. 
One feols m studying it much the same emotion — half-indignation, half deepest 
pity, with which one looks on some young child, confronted with a distress 
beyond his years, that simply overwhelms and bewilders hitn. In this tale, 
which seems to us almost terrible in its deep, unbroken, acquiesccut sadness, no 
ono that we cau see gains one least atom of good by all thu sorrow with which 
it teems. The days and years of wretchedness would all have to be swept away 
oat of their lives as sheer loss. 
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The fault of coustructioii of vhioh we spoke at starting is the following. A 
oonsidcrable part of the tnle is devoted to the religiotifl moyement which took 
plnco iu the west of Scntlnnd in 18-'!0, of which, we believe, Irvingism is one of 
the results. Two of the (•ubordinnte ohnrncters are leaders in this movement, 
and up to the middle of the second volume itii workingH are brought before us 
again and agnin. Neverthflfss it 1ib» no influence whatever on the true action 
of the Bfory, but lies quite outside of it. This seemH to us a blemish as ineon- 
aistent with that closeness of relationship and mutual intordependoiico which 
should exist between all parts, or, at least, all parts of nny importance, in 
every work of art. If our author saw tit to introduce the movement of IM^O, 
its operations should have been easential to the development of her plot, nrvt a 
mere adjunct to the story. 

We seem to hove been doing little but find faxilt with this great novel. Bnt, 
indeed, praise for Mrs. Oliphaut's work is now hardly needed. It g0"8 witliout 
the saying. We must, however, call attention to the poetic power she evinces 
of using language which shall suggest and imply a hundredfold more than it 
aotaally »ayt. Her words are heavy with subtle associations. A few seemingly 
simple lines of description are all that is given, but we are made to see throiiyh 
them into long, shadowy vistas of thought and emotion : — 

" Isabel went in now, to her sister, with life breathing about her, with the wild per* 
fames of the annimer blossoms, the heather nho had been brushing against, the oog'- 
mjTtli' Hh« liud bo(>n treading tuidcr foot, like an atmo>phero round htr ; and lovo 
old and hopu without hounds, all tender, vague, and splendid, encircling her like tho 

: she breathed." 



Surely wo have here a noem, not tho less perfect because xinwritten. 
be felt, and that is enougn. 



It majr 
G. S. 



v.— MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Irish Land, By Oeoroe Campbeli-, of Edenwood, Fife, Chief Commis- 
airjner of the Central Provinces of India. Part I. — A Visit in the Spring. 
Part II. — A Visit in the Autumn. London : Triibnor. Dublin ; Uodgea. 

Mb. CA:kirBSl.L can claim a hearing on this difBcnlt subject from his iutimat*) 
acquaiutauco with various species of land tenure, while liia oliicial experience 
in India, whence he adduces some striking parallels, adds considerable interest 
to his pages. The reader soon becomes aware that he has fallen iu with a man 
of clear head and honest mind, whom it is worth his while to accompany all tLe 
way. Ho sots out 'with a lucid exposition of what the words Landlord an<l 
Tenant mean in tho mind of an ordSnarj' Irish &rmer. Wo need not remark 
that iu the view of any Enj^lishmau u landlord is one who holds the luud in 
fee-aimple, to be disposed of like any other property at his discretion ; the tonant 
is a temporary occupant whom tho lord accejjts on his own terms without dic- 
tation or restraint. We all know how smoothly this relation between the two 
parties works iu England. In Ireland the law recognises predsoly tho same 
relation between landlord and tenant as iu England. But m considerable dis- 
triots of Ireland there is a striking discrepancy between the language of the 
law and the deeply-rooted sentiment of tho farmer as to this relationship ; and 
«astom bus so materially modified tho fundamental idea as wo receive it in 
England as to make the occupant of the soil virtually co-pi-oprietor with liis 
lord. " Tenant," in fact, does not express his real position ; and tho Indian 
Commissioner finding no other English word that does, though " \illein " and 
" copyholder " partially answer, is obliged to suggest the Asiatic word "ryot " 
(p. i>9). It would 1)0 very unfair to say that tms encroachmeut is sim]ily an 
usurpation on the tenant's part ; the landlord is equally responsible, throu^li 
the customs he has contributed to sanction, as, notably, j>ormitUng the teniuit to 
sink money iu the estate on such permanent works as in the English s} stem 
appertain exclusively to the landlord. Ue has thus helped to create a toniitit 
Guuin on his land which it is impossible for him to ignore. The words by which, 
the occupant expresses the indemnity to which he is entitled are " Fixity of 
Tenure " in tho South, and in the North " Touout-Right," phrases oorrospondiug 
with two different mo<lcs of converting tho owner of the soil into a species of 
feudal superior. Of these two systems it appears that landlords have tho loaat 
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dUUke to the lost ; indeod. many profess themaelyos well satisiiod with it, and 
some oTen prefer it to any othor. as it throws oiitluys absolutely oa tho tenant. 

Mr. Campbell after ik most pu'ieut investigation of all existing fiicto, aud with 
an earnest d'.'siro to adjudicate imp.irtially, finds that the tenant's cliiLm care- 
fully ipialifiod and fairly limited, on tho one hand, and the landlord's claim ns 
carefully qualified and fairly limited, on the other hand, conduct him decidedly 
towards that compromise of claims kuowu throughout Ulster as " Teuant- 
JU^ht." Let us then suppose all so far satisfactorily settled. The roal difficulty 
fits in tho next stop. For (putting out of consideration all estates iu which the 
purely Enj^lish sj'stem of landlord and tenout has stood its ground or may 
hereafter be created, wliich he would leave entii-ely untouched) Mr. Campbell 
recommends that the Legislature should establish Tenant-right in Ulster on a 
legal and recognised basis, which, as we have already observed, it at present 
wants; while hu would moreover hare it extended into other districts as a 
substitute for tho objectionable " fixity of tenure." Now, if Mr. Campbell will 
pardon us, we fear that it is precisely at this point that failure must ensue. 
Grant all that can be said m favour of Tenant-right as it exists and on its 
present footing, tho attempt to embody it iu legal formula) wiU break down. 
Why, the people thoiiuiolves who are doily using it are puzzled to define what 
it ia : it is on impalpable thing that works not by a. rule but by virtue of on 
understanding ; and acute as lawyers may bo, wo doubt their ever being able 
to comprehend tliis volatile essence iu any chapters and provisoes they may in veut. 
A statute van define a fee-simple and also a contract : those are simple ideas 
enough. But tho complexity and subtiity of a co-propriotorship in which only 
one party is owner, wo cannot but antici[)ate will baffle our longest-headed 
parliamentary lawyers, more especially when we consider the frequency with 
which Judges blame the inefficiency with which Dills of much simpler aims are 
drawn. And then moreover, to ossame that what works well enough as an 
understanding would necessarily succoi-d as an enaotmeat, is begging a great 
deal too much. Tenant-right works comfortably now because it i» an under- 
standing and no more ; because tho law is clear and men are obUged to treat 
each other with confidence, aud aocommodate themselves to that potent master 
Public Opinion — stronger than any law. But once stereotype it in statute, and 
all this is changed: rights and jiuuoiLsies, rivahics and suspicious, will be con- 
sulted ; endless quibbles and ruinous litigation must ensue. Xiiis would needs 
be 90 even in those districts whero people have been already louy accustomed to 
the action of touant-right ; what then must it be when transferred t« a ditTerent 
some of the countrj' altogether, as a gubstituto for another favourite system long 
rooted in a population wholly dissimilar in origin, character, and customs ? 

This has not escaped a mind so comprehensive as our author's ; but ho does 
not appear to us to havo realized its full weight. His argument is that some- 
thing must be done, that tho present state of things cannot go on, that we must 
accept the situation and do the best we con [p. 183). ^Vuy surely it is best, 
with tho Duke, to da nothing until wo oi-e sure what is the exact thing to be 
done. Wheu so experienced, so capable, aud indopendent a person as Mr. 
Campbell, after so sifting a survey, having airived ut tho best thuig that ought 
to exist, admits serious misgivings as to the possibility of bringing it to pass, 
we nmy well understand the difficulties in store for the pilots of the Stote in 
tho coming session — if they reallj- are about to attempt to satisfj' popular 
expectation in Ireland. But let us bo permitted to throw out one hint. While 
we are so earuostly proscribing for honest difficulties, wo should be quito sura 
that the mischief to be cured is not after all a rompaut communism. C. U. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 
Jb the Edilnr uf tht " Coxtevporauy Krview." 
Sm, — In an article upon " Mr. Forstor's Bill," by the Rev. T. Morkby, piibliahcd in 
the Omteiiiitttrniy Iteiieir in Novombor, Iho «Titur utteiupt<.-d to show that normal 
achuuls " have had a fair triiil in Irainiii},' mo-itera for nati'^iial schools, onj at least in 
many importunt jioiuti are found wantinif." Of coui-so Mr. Mnrlcby has a perfect 
right tu entertain any opinion upon this aut)ji>ut that h« chojeui ; bat fortunately for the 
iuiitilutionH, which he liaji thought fit to itasail in » Keni-w circulatt-d all over the 
worlil, he has givun his reasons for hi.s upini< >ns ; aud upun loukiug at tlie pruuiiscs on 
which ho n'Sts his nmclusiuu, I find that he has boon guilty of that very t-lornontary 
but common lu^ionl blunder of drawing u general conclusion from on extremely Bxuall 
number of example:). 
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]Ioroo%'er, ho condemns normal schools of the prvsent day becaiuv two or three young 
men tnuned in them twenty-fire years ago were deficient "in force of character." 
Mr. Markby moiit be aware that normal schools have not had an existence in England 
of thirty years' duration, and therefore were in the merest infancy at the time whea 
several of the events occurred upon which be has thuuf^ht fit to base his charge. Any 
conclusion founded upon premises so wcAk must be wunc than worthleaa. Yet relyinf 
upon such lo)pc ns thiji, Mr. Markby has not hesitated to mention by name two norm&l 
|«oUcges in connei'tion with his statement, that all such institutions are " found want- 
" _ and thus h.i.s done all in his power to InBiet upon them serious injury. Howr 
ouid he estimate the nndcrstanding and feeling of nny man who should condemn the 
oUege of which he is, or was, a member in Cambridge upon such evidence as he haa 
produced against " St. Mark's or Battersca ? " Suppose it were said, that some five- 
and-twcnty years ago a certain parish had one curate after another fresh from Trinity 
or Clare, who failed as clergymen, therefore the training given in these colleges at tho 
present day is " fuuud wanting.'' They were all deficient in force of character, and 
{ailed to gain, during the nhnrt time thoy stayed in the parish, any of the inflnonco tho 
old curate (who probably had spent the best part of his life in it) hod attained. 

Supremely ridiculous as such a charge would be, yet I bolierc that it would not at 

.all be more exaggerated than is Mr. Murkhy's indictment against the two normiil 

J CoUoges Bingle<l out for reprobation in the pages of the Contemjiorarjf. It ia the more 

I unpardonable for a writer to argue in this loose way frem insufficient data, when ho 

l^ght, if he had exercised ortliniirv- rare, have niinT'cte<i his own private experience, in 

no small fuiriiih near Cambridge, iiy comparing it with the carefully considered rvports 

Kof two royal commissions, composed of men of distinguiahi'd ability, pmcUicd acuteoeaa, 

md special aptitude for their work. 1'ho commissioners, presided over by the lata 

>ako of Newcastle, after ha^'ing ciumined the reports of her Majesty's inspectora for 

fiwenty years, after having deapotched special commiBnionnrg into various districts for 

tho purpose of collecting independent information, and after having examined a neat 

number of witucsm.'S, arrived at the conclusion that there was abundant proof to show 

' thot tho trained teachers were not only comparatively superior to the untrained, but 

lirnrein every respect but one positively good." The single point of exception was 

[that the junior classes did not receive sufficient attention ; but the commissioners go on 

tto say, " \Vo luivc attributed this neglect not to want of power, but to want of motive, 

I'ln tho teachers." I'he testimony of the Newcastle commissioners in their summing up 

Mvol. i. p. 168) w the more reliable becaoso they do not hesitate to set forth in full 8om« 

liOf the alleged Hliortccmings of trained teachers. The commissioners under the pro- 

' liduncy of Ijord Taimtun, appointed to inquire into the middle class schools of Kngland, 

■ '•rrived at a similar conclusiun, though with somewhat larger qunlifirations. I1iey say 

1 (vol. i. 234), " the master who has been trained aa well as certilicntcil has a very dis- 

I tinct advantage within the range of his training. . . but as comp<ircd with an untr«inod 

l«nd imccrlificnted teacher of tho same class ho is, with rare exceptions, vastly superior." 

Such ore some of the conclusions drawn by able and responsible commissioners, after 

collecting evidence &om all poits of tho country, and not, like Mr. Markby, from a 

■iogle parish near Cambridge. 

Knowing from cxp<jrionco that there are some few parishes in which, for some reason 
or another, neither a cumto nor a schoolmaster can bo retained more than a short time, 
and whure no able man ever goes even fur a short time, owing to the smallness of the 
■tipciid or to some of the other causes, well known to most people, for avoiding certain 
posts, I have taken some pains to glean a few particulars about that parish, which 
I liimishcd Mr. Markby with all his examples. By tho aid of an old clergy list I arrived 
[nt tho conclusion (for Mr. Markby politely but positively refused to give me any infor- 
r mation at all when I asked him to do so) that this parish wiui Duxford, where there 
rare, if I am not mistaken, two vicars who have a joint interest in the school — which 
ridono is sufficient to account for its complete mismanagement — and, moreover, the 
trfalary paid was somewhat less tlian is usually puid to a common policeman or postman : 
hence, it is probable that such a situation would bo sought after, not by the host speci- 
mens of trained teachers, but by the worst. 

In reference to a statement quoted by Mr. Markby to the effect that a certain number 

of " teachers trained at St. Clark's have left national schools and are now ouuducting 

middle and grammar schools,' ' I beg to observe that for many years after the founda- 

' tion of this college it was a distinct part of its system to provide teachers for such 

ichools, and in those early days of its existence no annual grants were made in its 

I lupport by Oovemment, and the young men were free to accept any situations for 

[ »hich thoy might be competent. For years past that has not been the case, and I am 

prepared to show that at least ninety-eight per cent, of the students trained here of lata 

years have become teachers of national schools. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JoUM G. CllOMWELL, M.A., 

Principal of St Mark's College, Chelsea. 

ExKATirv. — In December number, p. 602, in the quotation ftom Horace, for " rcxaa 
hoapites '' rc^td " hospitos vexas." 
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THE VAGRANCY LAWS, AND THE TREATMENT 
OF TKE VAGRANT POOR. 



WHILST the subject I bavo taken in hand can hardly be said to 
be one of popular interest, it is nevertheless true that the 
discussions of the last few years have given to it a certain degree of 
prominence which it did not formerly possess. There has been 
amongst all men who have taken the trouble to investigate the 
matter a firm and growing conviction that the amount of vagrancy 
at present existing in this country is not so slight an evU as might 
be at first sight supposed ; and that so far from its being, as is 
asserted, a necessary concomitant of our civilization, it is an ex- 
crescence which healthy action would to a large extent remove. 
Moreover, lately the true character of the vagrant population of this 
country has been brought more prominently forward, and many 
delusions with regard to the causes of vagrancy have been dispelled. 
It has been shown, in fact, that there exists amongst us a vagrant 
class, nomadic in their habits, and predatory in their disposition ; and 
the better opinion is that our present method of dealing with the 
individuals who compose this class serves rather to increase than 
to mitigate the evils of vagrancy. There is no doubt that the public 
have been, to a certain extent, aroused from their lethargy, and that 
a feeling of disgust, not altogether unmingled with apprehension, has 
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led many persons to tuke an interest in tbe subject. At the same 
time, there has not been sufficient momcutum given to the demand 
for ref'onn to induce the legislature to take up the question, while 
the remedial measures which have been proposed have been, as a 
rule, far from satisfactory. The fact is, that public opinion on the 
question of vagrancy has at all times much fluctuated. History 
shows the continual sort of struggle that has been going on between 
the two opposite principles of the punitory and the compassionate 
treatment of vagrants. It seems as though wo had never quite come 
to an agreement among ourselves as to whether the be.st method of 
treating these unfortunate persons were that of sending them to 
the gaol, or of taking care of them in the eating-house. Under theae 
circumstances it cannot be matter of surprise that the course of 
I Jfigislation upon this subject should have been stamped with a certain 
amount of inconsistency, and that we should, at the present time, 
have the curious spectacle of primitive enactments of considerable 
severity existing side by side with a legal alimentaiy provision, 
administered with so few restraints as to be freely accessible to those 
who equally render themselves liable to incarceration as ini'riugens 
of the law. Such beiug the anomalous condition of affairs, the task 
I lay before myself is that of inquiring into the operation of existing 
laws, and suggesting those legislative measures which appear to n»e 
to be likely to secure a reduction in the amount of vagrancy, as well 
as the reclamation to habits of industiy of many individuals now- 
composing the vagrant class. 

Inasmuch as all laws must be judged of, primarily, by their 
residts, I concede that it lies upon me prima facie to show that the 
operation of the existing vagrancy laws is unsatisfuctory. There 
are those, I know, who looking at the very small proportion whicli 
the published returns of vngranc)' bear to the population, arc disposed 
to imagine that the question is of Hi tie or no importance. Such 
persons, I suppose, assume that the evil is a necessary one, and that 
when thej' have proved that the amount of it is, according to their 
particular notions, small, any further discussion of the matter is ren- 
dered unnecessary. Uigh authority has, however, taken a very different 
view of the question ; and I shall not stop hero to consider whether 
the statement made a few years ago by one of her Majesty's ministers, 
to the efl'ect that there were no fewer than from forty thousand to 
fifty thousand vagrants known t<J be tramping about the country, 
from one end to the other, discloses a satisfactory state of things or 
not. To my mind there is something almost appalling in the 
thought of the existence of this army of vagrants, and I cannot but 
re-echo Mr. Hardy's words when ho asked • : — 

* Sec the account of the banqnot given at Bristol to bor Majusty's Uto ministora. 
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" Is it not a sin and a shamo that there sLould be in this country 40,000 
or 50,000 pcreons who do nothing but feed upon the industrj'of their fellow- 
citi/ens. going from place to place like locusts, eating up the fruits of the 
«ountry." 

Without attempting to launch out any further into statistics, I 
shall assume that u similar view of the cuso is taken by my readers, 
io whoso personal experience in ibis matter I also appeal. 

TThatevcr then be the cause, few will, I think, deny that the present 
social condition of the country, with respect to vagrancy, is imsatis- 
factory in tho extreme. The streets of our largo towns, and more 
especially of tho metropolis, ai'C patrolled with beggars from one end 
to the other. Superficial observers arc apt to imagine that the evil 
is confined to the wealthy di.stricts of tho metropolis, and that it is 
tho rich only who are subject to tho importunate demands of tho 
mendicant. Such is, I am convinced, a -very mistaken o2>inion. 
Beggars abound both in Belgravia and Bethnul Green ; they are to 
be met with both in the broad thoroughfare and in the crowded 
Alley. If they extract thoir sixpences and shilling.i from the rich, 
they equally absorb tho pence and half-pcnco of the ponr. Dwellers 
in towns, again, are apt to suppose that at all events tho bright open 
country is free from these evils ; yet nothing could be more contrary 
to the fact. Tho tramp and the vagrant are to be met with iu the 
country lanes, and oven in secluded footpaths. Ilere, moreover, the 
exterual danger to society is considerably greater than in the towns. 
Injur)' to property, and oven to life and limb, mark the footsteps of 
the professional tramp. Tho calendara at the nuurter sessions testify 
abundantly to this fact. SIcndicancy, then, has penetrated every 
nook and corner of this country, and makes its presence felt in 
every grade of society. There are, moreover, indications that the 
• evil is upon the incraise. The Report of the Poor- Law Board for 
186G-1867 acknowledges the fact in the following terms : — 

" We regret to state that wo Lave received memorials from the GuardiftBs 
of a large number of Unions throughout the coantry, coiuploiuiug of the 
incruaso of vagrancy, and urging that uitNi^ures should be udiijited to dis- 
courogo the mere vagrant, or mcnilicaut, und, iit the same time, to enable 
Guardians to ndminiMtcr better relief to wa3'farcrs travelling in search of 
work, or other legitimate objects." 

Tho last report of the Poor-law Board docs not present a more 
hopeful view of tho question. " Well founded complaints," the 
Board say, " of the growing evil of vagrancy have reached us from 
many quarters of the country ; " so that, so far from abating, tho 
evil has gone on increasing yaw by yew, nor do 1 see the least 
prospect of a change for tho butter, unf.il the legislature gives its 
earnest attention to tho subject. I au well aware that society has 
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herself, in a great measure, to blame for the present state of things. 
I am aware that if the public refused to give to beggars, mendicancy 
■would receive a most severe check. I know that where there is a 
demand for any particular article, there will be a corresponding 
supply; and that as long as there are consciences whose accusations 
of neglected social duties — for it really comes to this — can be 
appeased by offerings which do not cost the giver one moment's 
consideration, so long candidates for this so-called charity will not be 
wanting. With this matter, however, legislation is unable directly 
to deal ; nor do I suppose that any one would seriously propose the 
re-enactment of the ancient statutes which made it a criminal 
offence to give alms to an able-bodied beggar. Indirectly, however, 
the present state of the law has a distant bearing upon the matter ; 
and I hope to be able to show, that not the least important effect 
which we may anticipate from a change in the law, would be accom- 
plished by its reflex action upon beggar-supporting society. 

The origin of the vagrancy laws, and the early provisions which 
were made to check vagrancy, are well-known matter of history. 
The attempt to suppress vagrancy by torture, by maiming, and even 
by death, was characteristic of times now happily passed away. 
The reforming statutes have, however, invariably taken their com- 
plexion from those which they have superseded ; and the idea of sup- 
pressing vagrancy by force is a feature inherited aliJre bj- most of 
them, and is still clearly traceable in the law, which treats vagrancy 
as a crime ab initio. The law does, indeed, recognise three degrees 
of criminality, which are graduated both as to the heinousness of the 
offence and as to the frequency of the convictions. A second con- 
Tiction as an " idle and disorderly" person constitutes the status of 
" a rogue and vagabond ; " and a second conviction for this latter 
offence brings the offender within the class of " incorrigible rogues." 
Upon the law with respect to these two latter offences, I have no 
comments to offer. It is quite right that offenders coming within 
the lust class, at all events, should receive severe punishment. The 
moral crime of begging does not consist in the mere solicitation of 
alms, the gist of the offence — the crimen — is the intention to prey 
upon society, of which the asking of alms is but an evidence. Now, 
that the habit of asking for alms is most satisfactory of this intent, 
I do not deny ; but our law goes considerably further, and makes 
the mere solicitation of alms in itself the crime. This law appears to 
me to be decidedly Draconian, and, as is the case with all laws whose 
severity does not receive the sanction of society, it is practically a 
dead letter, and is a law to the ineflScacy of which every day's expe- 
*rienco testifies. The truth is, most men are made of too kindly a 
material to become willing agents in sending these wretched-looking. 
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wo€-begono objects to gaol. Such an act grates against all the 
humane fuelings of our nature (I am not now discussing whether the 
ground upon which this feeling rests be maintainable, I am only 
Btating the fact of the existence of the sentiment). The self-denying 
eflforts in bringing beggars before the magistrates, which are made 
by gentlemen who busy themselves in these matters, arc regarded 
with an ill-disguised aversion by a portion of the community, which 
I should be glail to believe to be uniufliiontial. Another cause which 
is said to contribute in no small degree to the inefBcacy of the law, 
is the largo expense to the county which attends the removal of the 
vagrants to gaol, and their maintenance therein. This it is which 
makes the inspectors of police, union officers, and others, hesitate 
before attempting to put the law into force. The case is thus put in. 
a communication addressed by the clerk of the Cookham Union to 
the Poor- Law Board in 1848 : — 

" The Guardians beg to state that the loss and injury to the County of 
Berks l>y the occasional enforcing of the "Vagrant Act has been very great, 
both as to expense and interference with the discipline of the county gaol. 
Every vagrant that is sent from the Cookham Union costs 13«. to Reading, 
and '20s. to Abingdon, for conveyance, besides maintenance during the tomi 
of imprisonment." 

Though it is possible that the expense here alluded to is, in the 
present day, reduced, wo sliil constantly hear of complaints on this 
score ; and, after this expense and trouble have been incurred, it does 
not by any means follow that the imprisonment has cither a salu'ary 
or deterrent effect upon the vagrant. On the contrary, it appears 
that the vagrants, in some cases, prefer the prison to the workhouse, 
on account of the superior quality of the provisions there supplied. 
Mr. Cane makes the following observations in his report of 1866 : — 

" Some vagrants occasionally accept the conditions (i.e. of work, 4c.), 
but subsequently refuse to comply with them. In the morning they refuse 
to perform the work assigned to them. The numbers that do so ore not 
large, imd I have not advised that in every instance a person refusing should 
be taken before a magistrate. It is only in extreme cases of outrageous 
conduct that it is expedient to resort to such a course. The detention 
in the ward for the four hours allowed by law is, generally, a sufficient 
protection in such coses, especially when it is known that the main object 
of the vagrant in refusing to work, as well as in tearing up his clothes, not 
nnfreqaeutly is to get sent to a prison, especially for such a term as would 
ensure his obtaining the fullest diet which prisoners are allowed." 

The knowledge of this desire on the part of the vagrants, combined 
possibly with other causes, appears unfortunately, in some cases, to 
have exercised a reflex influence upon the decision of the magis- 
trates. A communication from the Thirsk Union, after stating the 
attempt which bad been made to repress vagrancy by enforcing 
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conditions of work, and describing various difficulties under which 
the eflPort had laboured, "goes on to say : — 

" Another dilHculty occurred. Many of tlio vagrants refused to Tvork, and 
the desire to go to prison, and tho unwillingness of the magistrates to 
convict, rendered the attempt to compel the vagrants to work an entire 
failure." 

From a general perusal of the reports on vagrancy, it would 
appear that what the habitual vagrant dreads more than anything^ 
else, is detention within the walls of the workhouse. If he be 
given the offer of breakfast with work, or discharge without break- 
fast, ho will almost invariably choose the latter. It may be said 
that he does so in common with the honest labourer, wlio is on the 
tramp in search of work. This is doubtless true ; but the former fact 
nevertheless remains, and as I am now treating of the vagrant proper, 
or criminal vagrant, I am not, for tho present, concerned with the 
fate of tho labourer on tramp. The chief difficidty which is felt by- 
union otBcors, in their treatment of this class of persons, appears to 
arise from their inability to detain them by law for more than four 
hours. There is nothing to prevent such persons from coming in 
and out of tho casual wards as often as they please, and this is the 
cause of verj' serious disorder and inconvenience. The Guardians of 
St. Martin's-in-thc-Fields, in a memorial sent to the Poor-Law 
Board in 1848, with reference to this difficulty, complain — 

" That no authority is given to the Guardians of tho Poor, or their 
officers, to detain tho vagrants admitted as casual poor, for any period suffi- 
cient to tost their oases, or to deter them from pnrsuin^ their habit of seeking 
nightly lodging in one workhouse after another, and levying daily contriba- 
tiona fi'oui tho public by begging or pilfering." 

In the same collection of reports tho clerk of the Wolverhampton 
Union, after pointing out the very same evils, concludes his letter 
with the following pertinent remarks : — 

" As a remedy no expedient snggosts itself, beyond sending the well-proved 
professional mendicants to some Reformatory and Industrial Ilospital, where 
power of detention is given to tho officials, till better habits ore implanted." 

The foregoing will have prepared my readers for the reform in tho 
law which I advocate, the principles of which I will proceed to sketch 
out. I must here premise that my suggestions, if carried into effect, 
would necessitate a more extenaivo employment of the police, though 
it would not bo nccessarj' to give that body greater power over tho 
liberty of tho subject than it at present possesses. In the first 
place, then, I would strike out of the statute book all provision* 
which treat the mere act of begging a.s a crime. I woidd treat tha 
beggar, prima facie, not as a criminal, but as one who is what he 
professes to be — viz., a destitute man, in want of the mere necessaries- 
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of Tifc. T!ie net of bcggfing is one which society cannot tolerate j 
but I would treat it priranrily as an intlication of want, and not of 
criminality. Society has made provision for want, and of that 
provision it is but fair that she should comijel the beggar to avail 
himself, in preference to going about and levying a toll upon tho 
public. The different begging offences which constitute nt present 
tho status of an "idle and disorderly person," are those with which 
I propose to deal. The statute defines tbe«e offenders to bo " every 
person wandering abroad, or placing himself or herself in any public 
place, street, highway, court, or passage, to beg or gather itlms." 
Such acts, having come within the cognizance of a constable, the 
mendicant should be taken before the nearest magistrate, who should 
harve authority to direct the constable to see him safe within the 
walls of the district workhouse, under a power of detention for a> 
limited period — say, one or two weeks — given to the master thereof, 
or to the police officer in charge of the vagiunt wards, as the case- 
might bo. Tho subject of the detention would be, of course, classed 
" casual." This would give tho power of search, and the individual 
might bo passed on to the body of the house, or elsewhere, &» 
might be tljought proper. Hero I wish to recall to tho recollection 
of my readers an incident which happened the winter before last, 
and which serves to illustrate my position, I allude to Sir Robert 
Garden's raid against the City beggars. It will be within the 
remembrance of many that some eighty beggars were, during the 
course of one week, brought before that gentleman, sitting in his 
magisterial capacity at GuiMhnll. Tho magistrate did not shirk hi(i 
duty. IIo sent fiftj--one of these mendicants to Holloway Prison. 
Of course, as was to be anticipated, there was at once nn outcry 
raised in some of the newspapers against these proceedings. Sir R. 
Garden, in defending tho course of action he had pursued, gave an 
account of what had been the fate of the prisoners : — 

" I gitve," says Sir Robert, in bis letter to the Timet, " strict injonctions 
to the GoveiTior of Holloway, which be, with his usual hninanity, carried 
out, to make everj' iuquirj' us to their circumstances, and see what could 
be done to better their condition : four males and twelve females were 
physically unable to obtain a living ; eight males and four females mentally 
unable to eiu-n a liviug, l>eiug idiotic, subject to tits, blind, cripples, de;if, 
and imbecile ; seven wales and five females able-bodied, but, from want of 
character, luiable to find employment; four males and sis females incorrigible 
beggars and impostors. Tho whole had from \il. to 4«. G</. on their persons. 
Thoy were disposed of as follows : seven males and five females sent homo 
to their friends, railway furo paid, some pecuniary assistauce given ; five 
females sent to luiions and workhouses, and partly clothed ; nine males 
and fourteen females portly clothed, and money given them ; two males 
refused to be sent home ; four males and three females were admonished 
and discharged. All this was cflectod at a cost of j£ll." 
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Sir Robert then, nftor alluding to the fact that he had been charged 
with inlmraanity in sending these persons to prison instead of to 
the workhouse, gives the following as his reasons : — 

" By sending them to the vinion there would have been little inquiry, and 
a turn oat next morning — clean, certainly, in person, but their clothes filthy 
ns before. By sending them to HoUowny their persons wore not only 
cleansed, but their clothes were put into a hot oven and baked — rendered 
necessary, as nearly all the fifty beggars were so swarming with vermin that, 
literally, their clothes were alive." 

Now here I have to remark that such treatment as that described, 
while doubtless most suitable to tho subjects of it, does nevertheless 
seem totally inconsistent with the notion of punishment, and it is to 
my mind another proof of the absurdity of the present vagrant 
laws. ^V"ith regard to the observations made by Sir Robert as to the 
workhouses, it is clear that, in his opinion, they would be the natural 
receptacles for beggars, wore it not that, owing to a defect in the law, 
the officers would not be able to detain thorn sufficiently long to 
enable them cither to investigate their cases, or to effect a complete 
cleansing of their garments. The results which I anticipate from 
the adoption of the scheme of detention within the workhouse 
would bo, in tho first place, that tho professional mendicant would 
no longer bo able to ply his trade with the same immunity from 
interruption as at present. He would be subject to be constantly 
pulled up in his depredations ; there would be the summary process 
before the magistrate, the search, the cleansing, the detention. He 
could no longer maintain that he was dealt with hardly when hia 
own story was believed to bo true, and he was treated as one really 
destitute. On the other hand, the non-professional beggar would 
tind his wants amply provided for, and neither, in his case, could it 
bo matter of complaint that the law should have undertaken to satisfy 
those wants whioh he had exposed for public commiseration. But, 
perhaps, the best effect would be that upon the beggar-supporting 
society. The apparent cruelty and harshness of the law would have 
disappeared, and in its jdace would have been substituted the helping 
hand, which not only points tho way to where assistance is to be 
obtained, but leads tho child of destitution thither. Moreover, there 
is some reason to hope that such a law would meet with tho support 
and co-operation of society, without which every law must be a dead 
letter. 

A repetition of octa of begging would be proof of the intent to 
prey upon society, and from thenceforth I would hand over the 
offender to the stem arm of the law. I am willing that the offence 
of professional begging should not only be as severely, but even 
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more severely, punished than at present it theoretically is. Of course 
a strict and careful registration would be a necessary, and at the 
same time a most vuluuble adjunct to tlic scheme. 

Many persons to whom I have jjropouuded the foregoing meet me 
with the objection that, after two or three years' working of the 
scheme, matters would be in precisely the same position as they are 
at present. The solicitors of elms, the great majority of whom are, 
it is asserted, professional mendicants, would have undergone their 
probationary lodgments in the workhouso, ond would have become 
motubers of the criminal class. Thoso who advance this argument 
rely mainly upon statistics, whose bearing upon the question has been 
the subject of considerable misapprehension. Statistics do not show 
that the great majority of those who solicit alms are professional 
mendicants ; all that statistics do show, is that the greater number of 
pci*8ons found begging on any paffkiilar day are professionals. But 
that this does not warrant the conclusion stated above, is perfectly 
clear from the consideration that, whereas the professional beggar 
is, ex hijpothesi, always carrying on his operations, from day to da}' 
and year to year, the non-professionals are a temporary and ever- 
changing class of persons. Pressing want drives a man to beg of 
you, the want disappears, and ho with it. His place is taken up by 
another and another, and so on through a whole series of individuals. 
The conclusion that the greater number of individuals who bog during 
the course of one i/t'ar are nof professional mendicants is, under these 
circumstances, as probable, to say the least of it, as the contrary. 
We are apt, moreover, to overlook the fact that criminal vagrancy is 
matter of degree. The poor wretch who gets his living by per- 
suading you to buy a box of matches " out of charity," and the 
valiant beggar, who enforces his demand by a threat of arson, are but 
the same species in a different stage of development. Habits of 
vagrancy are gradually acquired ; but, when once they have attained 
a fiinn hold, their development is rapid, and the contagion is quickly 
spread amongst the predisposed subjects of the disease. Our prin- 
cipal efforts, consequently, should be directed towards the removal, 
as far as possible, of all opportunities for the acquisition of vagrant 
habits. Wo can only check the progress of the vagrant army by 
intercepting its recruits and stopping its supplies. The object in 
view is not attained by the present law, and will never, in my opinion, 
be attained by laws of extraordinary severity. 

It is necessary here to allude shortly to the history of legislation 
on this subject. It is, I think, a mistaken idea to suppose that most 
of the earlier statutes were framed with the view of treating the 
vagrant with extreme severity. It is perfectly true that such is the 
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complexion of these laws wlien read by the light of modem legis- 
lation. If, however, we compare them with contemporary legislation, 
we shall, I think, come to a different cotiehision. The punfshmenta 
of flogging, and cutting off the gristle of the ear, and sfmilar 
mairaings, were gentle corrections in times when the penalty for 
petty larceny was death. It will bo remembered that Houses of 
Correction were specially introduced for the ijurpose of dealing with 
vagrancy, and the distinction between the uses for which such 
Houses of Correction were intended, and those to which the common 
gaols were devoted, will perhaps be best appreciated by referring^ 
to the wording of the statute, the 18th of Elizabeth, under which 
such Houses of Correction were established. The third section of 
that statute runs as follows : — 

" That in every county of this realm, one, two, or more abiding booses, 
or places convenient in some market town, or corporate town, or other 
pliu'o, or places, by pnrchnsc, lease, buildinj^, or otherAnso by the appoint- 
ment and order of the Justices of the Peace, or the more part of them 
iu their said gonoral sessions (of the iiihitbituutti within their several 
authorities to be taxed, lovyod, and gathered) shall bo provided, and called 
|.tho House, or Honsea of Correction ; and also stock and store (the) implc- 
aents to bo in like sort also provided, for stttinf; on work and punishing, 
Ijiot only of those which by the collectors and governors of the poor, for 
roauHOB aforesaid, to the said Houses of Correction shall ho brought, but also 
of such as be shall be taken as rogues, or once punished as rogues." 

It appears that this statute was never put in force, but at the 
same time it is clear that the objects of it were considered of soma 
importance by the legislature, for several Acts were successively 
passed with the view of enforcing its provisions. I shall merely 
quote from the Act passed in the reign of James I. Tho socond 
section enacts as follows : — 

" That before the feast of St. Michael tho Archangel, which shall be in 

the year of Our Lord Iffll, tlioro shall bo erected, built, or othei-wise pro- 

I Tided, within every county of this realm of P^nglund and Wales, where there 

na not one House of Corroction already built, purchased, provided, or con- 

flinucd, one or moio fit and convenient House or Houses of Correction, with 

pBonvenient backside unto adjoining, together with mills, turns, curds, and 

such like necessary implements, to set tho said rofpies, or such like other 

idle persons on work, the same house to be built, orectod, or provided in 

some convenient place, or town, in everj' county. AVhich house shall be 

(purchased, convoyed, or assured unto such person or persona as by the 

Justices of the Peace, or the more part of tbcni, in their Quarter Sessions of 

the Peace, to bo holden within every county of this I'calm of England and 

Wales, upon trust, to tho intent the same shall be used and employed, for 

the keeping, correcting, and sotting to work of tho said rogues, vagabonds^ 

sturdy beggars, and othor idle and disorderly persons." 

Such was the manner in which tho legislation of those days pro- 
posed to deal with vagrants. The House of Correction was intended. 
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to be a sort of Hefonnatory — a House of Industiy. I sliall have 
occasion to allude to this subject ugnin at n lator stage, aud sball 
now return to tbe consideration of suggestions for tie improvement 
of existing luws. 

First I would observe, that in order to deal satisfactorily with 
vagrants, an improved system of classification is absolutely necessary. 
I know no more convincing proof of the present anomalous state of 
the law in this respect than the difficulty which I eiperience in cor- 
rectly defining the word vagrancy. I have hitherto, for the most part, 
used the tei-m in what I consider to be its proper signification, viz., 
criminal vagrniicy, or vagrancy which the law prohibits. The word 
vagrancy is, however, commonly nsed as signifying the status of 
that portion of the casual poor which is more properly designated 
Wiho homeless poor. This is the vagrancy for which the law makes 
provision. Tho one species of vagrancy figures in the reports of the 
Inspectors of Police, the other in the reports of tho Poor-Law 
Board. The barriers between the two classes of vagrants are prac- 
tically indeterminate, and it is difiicult to discover upon which side of 
tlic dividing line stand many of the individuals which compose them. 
Thus, it is very generally estimated that about seventy-five per cent. 
of the nightly sleepers in the casual wards belong properly to tho 
class of criminal vagrants, who subsist by begging or thieving during 
the day. Mr. Doyle, in a very ablo report to the Poor- Law Board, 
itt 18(36, alludes to the subject in tho following terms : — 

"As ft general rule, in this tlistrict, the casual wiud of a workhonso, so 
far from being tho temponory refuge of deserviug poor, is a place of reuilozvous 
for tliifvcs and prostitutes, and other vagabonds of the lowest class, giings 
of whom ' work ' allotted districts, and make their circuits with ns mneh 
rcgiUarity as the judges." 

Such a condition of things proves, I hope conclusively, the neces- 
sity for some alteration in tho law. "What can bo more preposterous 
than that it should be a matter of pure accident whether a man 
should be treated as a crinn'nal, or be housed as un unfortunate? 
The law ought to recognise a semi-criminal class of vagrants, — 
those whom it is not worth while, on tho one hand, to send to 
prison, and who ought not, on the other, to be allowed to wander 
about the countrj', either preying on society, or under the tempta- 
tion so to do. This view of the question, coupled with the con- 
sideration that the success of the foregoing recommendations is 
entirely dependent upon the industrial training, the discipline, and 
the monageraent of the various places in which vagrants are 
detained, leads me to my second head, viz., the treatment of tho 
vagrant poor, or those poor who are usually accommodated in tho 
casual wards. 
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_Mk mImms 1 hare to observe that the course of action 

^ VMMM^ fMWMd is unsatisfactory in the extreme. Every imagi- 

i» in operation. Every board of ^ardians is, as it 

un experiment on its own account. In moet work- 

I ■* true, there ore casual wards ; but these have 

« t^\>turo iu coiumon. The character of the wards, and 

isrx' of the rcguhitions, vary to an extent which is per- 

i.»rvi01ous. Some open at one time of the day, some at 

^, Some unions give supper and breakfast, some supper only, 

«^.,i,v l.ii iikfust only, some neither breakfast nor supper. Some have 

^kiliM iijul enforce their use, some have no baths at all. Some employ 

k|l»«' jiolico ns assistant relic ving-officers in connection with the wards, 

[«ud some do not. Some unions exact a task of work, others make 

K»itl ilfpeudent upon work, others do not require work at all. Bat 

I iihuuld weary my readers were I to enumerate one half of the 

(iivtirsities of system which exist. The evils which are the result of 

'fhis wont of uniformity of management have been dilated upon in 

iho reports of the Poor- Law Board by inspector after inspector. 

Mr. Cune, in his report in 1866, says : — 

" Tho longer experience, and the fuller information I have obtained, 

I ♦iinvinoe tne, even more strongly, of the necessity for uniformity of action 

kiiil uniformity of treatment in relieving vagrants and casual poor." 

Mr. Ilnwley says : — 

•' Uniformity in the system of dealing with the vagrants appears to be 
Ikbaolutely required to check the evil of mendicity ; but it will never be 
^•■tablisbcd until the Poor-Law Boai'd shall interfere to enforce it by stringent 
regulations, and the aid of oflfective vagrant words." 

The Poor-Law Board, in their last report, add their testimony to 
the same effect in the following terms : — 

" More uniformity of treatment and regulation, stricter super^-ifiion, and 
inoro ready means of communication between the authorities superintending 
Ibp various vagrant wards, appear to be urgently required." 

And again : — 

*< It appears questionable whether the evil can be effectoally grappled 
' %ilh, except by a uniform system for the treatment of vagrants, enforced by 
law I'll Iho country generally." 

Tliei«' is nothing new in these suggestions. They are but the 
|%t»lHHiiinout of the recommendations of the Select Committee of the 
^|«tUM> wl' Commons, who five years ago came to the conclusion — 

il.ul >vilh tho view of suppressing vagrancy, as far as practicable, tlie 
11 iiru of opinion that the Central Authority, when invested with 
«'.>'i»t<. iiowor for that purpose, should direct Boards of Guardians to pro- 
^«^ «mv(nV|ii and sufficient wards for the reception of the waj-faring and 
^M<Im^ poor ; and that the regulations for their management and relief 
^-|^ V« iW a uniform system throughout the country." 
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Until unifonnity of management be enforced, it is useless for any 
one union to introduce an improved system of management, and such 
single efforts, even when in themselves successful, can never be 
effiaotive in giving a real check to vagrancy. The Poor-Law Board, 
then, should be clothed with adequate powers, and should then issue 
orders cmbodyiug a definite scheme. The questions, whether the 
police should bo employed ; whether food should be given, and if so, 
when, and in what quantities ; whether work should be exacted ; 
whether baths should be provided ; and what should be tho regula- 
tions with regard to superintendence at night, to punishment for 
offences, &c., — these and similar matters should all be definitely 
settled by tho central authority, and should not bo left to the mero 
caprice of particular boards of guardians or union ofRcers. Nor do 
I believe that those measures would meet with any considerable 
opposition from the present local authorities. On the contrary, there 
are grounds for the belief that many of these would be glad to be 
relieved from the difficulties in which they now find themselves 
placed, when dealing with the perplexing questions which surround 
the treatment of vagrants. 

This uniformity of treatment being forced upon tho local autho- 
■ rities for the general weal, it would not be fair or suitable that the 
costs thus incurred should be thrown upon each particular union. 
I should, therefore, and iu analogy to the example of the metropolis, 
recommend that tho expenses incurred in the treatment of the 
vagrant poor should become a charge on tho county rates. This 
plan would have the further advantage of doing away with all diffi- 
culties connected with the employment of the police. 

With regard to the kind of management to be recommended, our 
object is, of course, tho enforcement of regulations which shall 
promote habits to which those of tho vagrant class are innately 
opposed. 

" I believe," says Mr. Cane, " that vagrant wards may he so constructed 
and managed that relief may be so carefully but sufficiently given, on tho 
one hand, and so fairly counterbalanced by work aud proper discipline on 
the other, as to constitute those words self-acting tests of destitution, as 
, well as eflicieut means for its relief. Those who would be willing to accept 
relief therein on the terms on which it woidd be extended to them, might, 
with but few exceptions, be safely deemed to require it ; whilst it might, 
with equal safety, be held that those who rejected it on the terms on which 
they could obtain it were not sutl'ering from urgent want, and were not in 
need of the food, the bed, and tho warmth and shelter held out to them." 

The measures which seem most adapted for securing these ends 
are — 1. The employment of the police as assistant relieving-otficers 
in connection with the casual wards. 2. The enforcement of a 
thorough cleansing of the person of the vagrant. 3. The prohibi- 
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tion of the use of obscene language and the enforcement of discipline 
and ftilenco at night. 4. The imposition of a suitable task of work. 
6. The building of clean and light wards. 6. A rigid and unvary- 
ing prosecution for oflences. The efficacy, however, of any set of 
regulations for vagrants can never bo satisfactorily attested until the 
adoption of them becomes universal, for Ihe best-managed wards will 
bo filled occasionally by the lowest vagabonds, who, kept in exist- 
ence by the surrounding unions, may find it necessary to use these, 
to them, repulsive quarters, whilst on their "circuits." The objec- 
tion will doubtless bo urged that in countr)' workhouses, whore 
there are sometimes only two or three vagrants a night, the en- 
forcement of these regulations would be productive of more ex- 
pense and more annoyance than is the mei'e housing and feeding 
of the vagrants. My answer to this objection is that the sacrifice, 
if it were one, would be made cheaply at the altar of deoreaaed 
vagrancy. 

Whilst experience testifies to the beneficial eflfecta of the regu- 
lations of the kind recommended, it cannot bo said that the whole 
problem of the treatmcut of the vagrant poor is thereby solved. 
Something more is needed. There must be a sifting of the genuine 
■itraveller in search of work, and hi^ case must be distinguished from' 
that of the regular professional vagrant. The difficulty of doing this 
cannot bo by any means so great na it is often represented to be, 
for it is a well-known fact that an intelligent officer can easily point 
out, to any visitor to the casual wards, to which of the two classes 
any individual about whom ho may be questioned belongs. Tbo rm/ 
difficulty is to reduce the matter to ruh, and all must acknowledge 
that it would be oppressive for the State to act in such matters upon 
any but general rules. Probably the introduction of Mr. Baker'a 
system of tickets to honest waj-farers would do something. Still 
more might bo done by the kcei)ing of a strict register of vagrants, 
which register should be frequently compared with that of sur- 
rounding miions. There bhould be, in fact, a sort of " hue and cry " 
of vagrancy. The period for which vagrants are authorized by law 
to be detained should, I think, bo extended from tho four hours at 
present allowed to twenty-four hours, at tho discretion of the officers 
in charge of the vagrant wards, while this time should be liable to a 
further extension of one week, at least, in cases of misconduct, subject 
to an appeal to a mngistrnte. The regulation with regard to tho 
liability to twenty-four hours' detention might, possibly, be suspended 
in the case of ticket men. 

There are, I know, pci-sons who arc dissatisfied with measures of 
the nature I have profjosed. There is a stringency and hardness 
about them which to some minds are repulsive. If such a system. 
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they argue, were universal, tramps would starve in the streets sooner 
thnn cuter the walls of the casual wards. In the metroi>olis, wo 
should come back to the old times, and it would bo just as though 
the Houseless Poor Act had never been in existence. The argument, 
when analyzed, amoimts to this. It is the duty of society, not only 
to make provision for vagrants, but to supply them with exactly the 
kind of provision for which they have a fancy. So we must supply 
filthy wards, do away with regulations for cleanliness, throw over- 
board the dictates of morality, and we must make our vagrant wards 
as like hells upon earth as their occupants may desire — a strange 
proposition this, and one which certainly carries the doctrines of 
modern humanitarianism to their extreme limits. The answer is 
obvious — society can no more prevent wilful starvation than it can 
any other kind of suicide. Society docs not undertake to keep men 
from starvation. All she undertakes is to make sucli provision for 
life as that no man need starve under her (pgis. For this she is 
responsible ; but she is clearly not responsible for starvation which 
ensues in consequence of a refusal to accept the conditions which 
she attaches to the sustenance she offers. Another argument, which 
is sometimes adduced against the extension of the powers of detention 
possetised by the masters of workhouses, is that (ho authority might 
be wielded with tyrannj'. I do not myself apprehend danger on this 
score. It appears to me that there would bo little likelihood that 
masters of workhouses would exercise this power either injudiciously 
or oppressively. In practice, the desire to get rid of the vagrants is so 
strong in the minds of \miou officers, that it would, I think, be moro 
^■difficult to got them to use such a power than to abuse it ; while, on 
Hhe other hand, the knowledge that such power was possessed by 
them would place a wholesome restraint upon the conduct of the 
vagrant, and the occasional exercise of it upon the professional tramp 
I ^ould considerably harass his movements. 

In the metropolis the evil of vagrancy is increasingly felt, owing, 

in some measure, to the deleterious operation of the Houseless I'oor 

l-Act. The state of things at present prevailing in London calls for 

special legislation. Ever since London was of any size the idle 

and dissolute classes have been attracted to it from all parts of the 

I .country, partly owing to the reports of its extensive charities, and 

r'partly owing to the comparative facility with which a livelihood can 

•"be eked out by irregular labour — in fact, by aidijiny — in its streets. 

) The working of the Houseless Poor Act has, I fear, served to in- 

' crease these town attractions. At all events, the numbers of 

I Tagrant poor relieved in the metropolitan area show a regular and 

rapid increase. 

The following statistics are taken from the reports of the Poor- 
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Law Board, and extend over the period which has elapsed since the 
passing of the Houseless Poor Act. 

Sliilfiiient nf the Xuiiiher <if YtiijranU irlii-ml iii Ihe Metrufiofitaii Unions 011 
Ihe \tt of JiiniMi'ij mid 1st 0/ Jul;/ in each yrnr : — 



Tor. 


Vigruils rrliered 


Vignnu riUcnd 


on Ut of iu\y. 


on lit of Jwi. 


1864 


583 




I860 


1,213 


689 


1866 


1,080 


i,6oa 


1867 


1,673 


1,462 


1868 


2,0S6 


1,673 


1869 


•- 


1,882 



Here arc the number of casuals accommodated in the wards of 
two metropolitan unions in each year during the same period. I 
have no reason to believe these unions to be peculiarly situated, either 
as being the highway to specially important districts, or as present- 
ing unusual attractions : — 



Yfun 


NujubM of »«(jninU 


Number of vnpronts 


Tottls of 


enUinif 


rplicvcil in 


relieved in Mile- 


Yigrmnli in 


Micliaulmu. 


Wlillcchaprl. 


Enil Old Town. 


toti) Uiilodt. 


1864 


6,411 


4,919 


10,330 


1865 


6,890 


8,830 


16,720 


1866 


10,638 


11,732 


22,370 


1867 


13,808 


; 19,876 


33,683 


18U8 


16,776 


18,904 


35,679 


1860 


20,343 


18,019 


38,362 



These statistics speak for themselves, so that comment upon them 
is needless. They show the urgent necessity that there is for the 
adoption of more stringent measures. In the metropolis wo ought, I 
think, to have a kind of Vagrant Ilospitul or Reformatory — a House 
of Industry, where all trades should be represented. Vagrant* should 
here be taught, and made to work at trades, and any disposition to 
indolence or disorderly behaviour should be at once met by detention 
in accordance with the scheme I have sketched out. It should 
always be remembered that regular vagrancy is a habit, and like 
all bad habits it should be treated as a species of disease. The 
vagrant requires, on the one hand, to be reformed rather than to be 
punished, and, on the other, to be kept within bounds, and set to 
work at some industrial occupation, rather than to bo allowed to 
wander at large, and only to be housed during the hours of night's 
unconsciousness. If ever an equalised poor-rate shall enable the 
poor-law authorities to use the various workhouses of the metropolis 
for purposes of classiBcation, it is to be hoped that one of the present 
buildings may be devoted solely to the treatment and reclamation of 
vagrants. 

E. W. HOLLOXD. 
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THE long, windiDg staircase seems to have no end. Two hundred 
steps are already below us. The higher we go the more broken 
and rugged are the stairs. Suddenly it grows very dark, and clutch- 
ing the rope more firmly we struggle upwards. Light dawns again, 
through a narrow Gothic slit in the tower — lot us pause and look out 
for a moment. 

The glare is blinding, hut from the deep, cool recess a wondrous 
spectacle unfolds itself. We are almost on a level with (ho roof of a 
noble cathedral. "We have come close upon a fearful dragon. He 
seems to spring straight out of the wall. "We have often seen his 
lean, gaunt form from below — he passed almost unnoticed with a hun- 
dred brother gurgoyles — but now we are so close to him our feelings 
are different ; we seem like intruders in his lawful domains. Ilia 
face is horribly grotesque and earnest. His proportions, which 
seemed so diminutive in the distance, are really colossal — but here 
everything is colossal. This huge scroll, this clump of stone cannon- 
balls, are, in fact, the little vine tendrils and grapes that looked so 
frail and delicately carven from below. Amongst the petals of yonder 
mighty rose a couple of pigeons are busy building their nest ; seeds 
of grasses and wild flowers have been blown up, and here and there 
a tiny garden has been laid out by the capricious winds on certain 
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wide stone Icmlotk l«ivo« ; the fringe of yonder cornice is a waste of 
lilies. As we try to reulize detail after detail tbo heart is almost 
pained by the exfessiye beauty of all ibis petrified bloom, stretching 
away over fl}'iug buttresses, and breaking out upon column and 
architrave, and the eye at last turns away weary with wonder. A 
few more steps up the dark tower, and we are in a largo dim space, 
illuminated only by the feeblest glimmer. Aroimd us and overhead 
rise huge timbers, inclining towards each other at every possible 
angle, and hewn, centuries ago, from the neighbouring forests, which 
have long since disappeared. They support the roof of the building. 
Just glancing through a trap-door at our feet wo seem to look some 
miles down into another world. A few foreshortened, but moving 
specks, we are told are people on the floor of the cathedral, and a 
bimch of tiny tubes, about tho size of a pan-pipe, really belong to an 
organ of immense size and power. 

At this moment a noise like a powerful engine in motion recalls 
our attention to the tower. The great clock is about to strike, and 
begins to prepare by winding itself up five minutes before the hour. 
Groping amongst the wilderness of cross beams and timbers, we reacli 
another staircase, which leads to a vast square but lofty fabric, filled 
with the same mighty scaffolding. Are not these most dull and 
dreary solitudes — the dust of ages lies everywhere around us, and tho 
place which now receives the print of our feet has, perhaps, not been 
touched for five hundred years ? And yet these ancient towers and 
tho inner heights and recesses of these old roofs and belfries soon 
acquire a strong hold over the few who care to explore them. Lonely 
and deserted as they may appear, there are hardly five minutes of tho 
day or the night up there that do not see strange sights or hear 
Btrange sounds. 

As the eye gets accustomed to tho twilight, we may watch tho 
large bats flit by. Every now and then a poor lost bird darts about, 
screaming wildly, like a soul in purgatory that cannot find its way 
out. Then we may come upon i\ix ancient rat, who seems as much 
at home thcro as if he had taken a lease of the roof for nincty-nino 
years. 

AVe have been assured by the carUlonneur at Louvain that both rata 
and mice are not uncommon at such contiidcrablo elevations. 

Overhead hang the huge bells, several of which are devoted to tho 
clock — others are rung by hand from below, whilst somewhere near, 
besides the clock machinery, there will be a room fitted up, like a vast 
musical box, containing a barrel, which acts upon thirty or forty of 
the bells up iu the tower, and plays times every hour of the day and 
night. 

You cannot pass many minutes in such a place without tho clicking 
of machinery, and the chiming of some bcU — even the quarters are 
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divided ty two or three notes, or half-quarter bells. Double the 
number nrc rung for the quarter, four titncs as many for the half- 
hour, whilst at the hour, a storm of music breaks from such towers 
as Mechlin and Antwerp, and continues for three or four minutes 
to float for miles over the surrounding country. 

The bells, with their elaborate and complicated striking apparatus, 
are the life of these old towers — a life that goes on from century to 
century, undisturbed by many a con'V'ulsion in the streets below. 
These patriarchs, in their tower, hold constant converse with man, 
but they are not of him ; they call him to his duties, they vibrate to 
his woes and joys, his perils and victories, but they are at once 
sympathetic and passionless; chiming at his will, but hanging far 
above him ; ringing out the old generation, and ringing in the new, 
with a mechanical, almost oppressive, regularity, and an iron constancy 
which often makes them and their grey towers the most revered and 
ancient things in a large city. 

The great clock strikes — it is the only music, except the thunder, 
that can fill the air. Indeed, there is something almost elemental in 
the sound of these colossal and many-centuried bells. As the wind 
howls at night through their belfries, the great beams seem to groan 
with delight, the heavy wheels, which sway the bells, begin to move 
and creak ; and the enormous clappers swing slowly, as though long- 
ing to respond before the time. 

At Toumay there is a famous old belfry. It dates from the 
twelfth century, and is said to be built on a Roman base. It now 
possesses fortj' bells. It commands the town and the country round, 
and from its summit is obtained a near view of the largest and finest 
cathedral in Belgium, with its five magnificent towers. Four brothers 
guard the summit of the belfry at Tournay, and relieve each other day 
and night, at intervals of ten hours. All through the night a light 
ia seen burning in the topmost gallery, and when a fire breaks out 
the tocsin, or big bell, is tolled up aloft by the watchman. He is 
never allowed to sleep — indeed, as he informed us, showing us his 
scanty accommodation, it would be difficult to sleep up there. On 
stormy nights, a whirlwind seems to select that watchman and his 
tower for its most violent attacks ; the darkness is often so great that 
nothing of the town below can be seen. The tower rocks to and fro, 
and startled birds dosh themselves upon the shaking light, like sea- 
birds upon a lighthouse lanthom. 

Such seasons are not without real danger — more than once the 
lightning has melted and twisted the iron hasps about the tower, and 
within the memory of man the masonry itself has been struck. 
During the long peals of thunder that come rolling with the black 
rain clouds over the level plains of Belgium the belfry begins to 
vibrate like a huge musical instrument, as it is ; the bells peal out, 
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and seem to claim offinity with the deep buss of tbe thunder, whilst 
the shrill wind shrieks a demoniac treble to the wild and stormy 



music. 



All through the still summer night the belfry lamp burns like a 
star. It is the only point of yellow light that can be seen up so 
high, and when the moon is bright it looks almost red in the silvery 
atmosphere. Then it is that the music of the bells floats farthest 
over the plains, and the postillion hears the sound as he hurries along 
the high road from Brussels or Lille, and, smacking his whip loudly, 
he shouts to his weary steed as he sees the light of the old tower of 
Tournay come in sight. 

Bells are heard best when they are rung upon a slope or in a 
valley. The traveller may well wonder at the distinctness with 
which he can hear the monastery bells on the Lake of Lugano or the 
church bells over some of the long reaches of the Rhine. Next to 
valleys, plains carry the sound farthest. Fortunately, many of the 
finest bell-towera in existence are so situated. It is well known 
how freely the sound of the bells travels over Salisbury Plain. 
The same music steals far and wide over the Lombard Phiin from 
Milan Cathedral ; over the Campagna from St. Peter's at Home ; 
over the flats of Alsutia to the Vosges Mountains and the Black 
Forest from the Strasbourg spire ; and, lastly, over the plain of 
Belgium from the towers of Tournay, Ghent, Brussels, Louvain, and 
Antwerp, The belfry at Bruges lies in a hollow, and can only be 
seen and heard along the line of its own valley. 

To take one's stand at the summit of Strasbourg Cathedral at the 
ringing of the sunset belJ, just ut the close of some efl'ulgent sum- 
mer's day, is to witness one of the finest sights in the world. The 
moment is one of brief but incfl'ablc splendour, when, between the 
mountains and the plain, just as the sun is setting, the mists rise 
suddenly in strange sweeps and spirals, and are smitten through 
with the golden fire which, melting down through a thousand tints, 
passes, with the rapidity of a dream, into the cold purples of tho 
night. 

Pass for a moment, in imagination, from such a scene to the 
summit of Antwerp Cathedral at sunrise. DcHcutuly tail, and not 
dissimilar in character, the Antwerp spire exceeds in height ita 
sister of Strasbourg, which is commonly supposed to be the highest 
in tho world. The Antwerp spire is 403 feet high from the foot of 
the tower. Strasbourg measures 468 feet from the level of the sea : 
but less than 403 feet from the level of the plain. 

By the clear morning light, the panorama from the steeple of 
Notre Dame at Antwerp can hardly be surpassed. One hundred 
and twenty-six steeples may be counted, far and near. Facing 
northward, the Scheldt winds away until it loses itself in a white 
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line, which is none other than the North Sea. By the aid of a 
telescope ships can be distinguished out on the horizon, and the 
captains declare tlicy can see the lofty spire at one hundred and fifty 
miles distant. Middleburg at seventj'-five, and Flessing at sixty-five 
miles, are also visible from the steeple. Looking towards Holland, we 
can distinguish Breda and Walladuc, each about fifty-four miles ofi: 

Turning southward, we cannot help being struck by the fact that 
almost all the great Belgian towers are within sight of each other. 
The two lordly and massive towers of St. Gudule's Church at 
Brussels, the noble fragment ot Mechlin, that has stood for cen- 
taries awaiting its companion, besides many others, with carillons of 
less importance, can be seen from Antwerp. So these mighty spires, 
grey and changeless in the high air, seem to hold converse together 
over the heads of puny mortals, and their language is rolled from 
tower to tower by the music of tho bells. 

" Non sunt loquellic ncque sermones aiidiantur voces eorum." 

(" There is neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard 
among them.") 

Such is the inscription we copied from one bell in the tower at 
Anvers, signed " F. Heraony, Amstelo<lamia (^ijnsterdara), 1658. 



II. 

Bells have been sadly neglected by antiquaries. There are 
probably few churches or cathedrals in England concerning whose 
bells anything definite is known, and the current rumours abnut 
their size, weight, and date are seldom accurate. In Belgium even, 
where far more- attention is paid to the subject, it is difficult to find 
in the archives of the towns and public libraries any account of the 
bells. The great folios at Louvain, Antwerp, and Mechlin, con- 
taining what is generally supposed to be an exhaustive transcript of 
all the monumental and funereal inscriptions in Belgium, will often 
bestow but a couple of dates and one in.scription upon a richly-de- 
corated and inscribed carillon of thirty or forty bells. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. The fact is, it is no easy matter to get at the 
beUs when they are once hung, and many an antiquarian, who will 
haunt tombs and pore over illegible brasses with commendable 
patience, will decline to rislc his neck in the most interesting of 
belfries. The pursuit, too, is often a disappointing one. Perhaps 
it is possible to get half way round a bell, and then be prevented by 
a thick beam, or the bell's own wheel, from seeing the other half, 
which by a perverse chance generally contains the date and name 
of the founder. Perhaps the oldest bell is quite inaccessible, or, 
after half an hour's climbing amid tho utmost dust and difficulty, w» 
reach a perfectly blank or common-place bell. To any one who 
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intends to prosecute Lis studies in belfries, we should recommend the 
practice of patiencoj an acquainlance with the Gothic type, and a 
preliminary course of apprupriato gyniuastics. These last might 
consist in trying to get through apertures too small to admit the 
human body, hanging from the ceiling of a dark room by one hand 
whilst trying to read an illegible interipfion by the light of a lucifer 
match held in the other, trying to stand on a largo wheel whilst 
gently rotating, without losing your equilibrinm, and employing 
the bbll-ropes as a means of aaoent and descent without ringing the 
bells. 

The antiqiury will note with satisfaction the incontestable an- 
tiquity' of bolls. 

We read in Exodus xxviii. 34, a description of the high-prie«t'8 
dress at the celebration of the high sacrifices. Ho was to wear " a 
golden bell and a pomegranate upon the hem of his robe round 
about : " and to show that no mere ornament is intended, in the 
next verse (35) we read " It shall bu upon Aaron to minister, and his 
sound shall be heard when he gocth in unto the holy place before 
the Lord, and when he cometh out." That is to say, at the begin- 
ning and end of the sacriiice the little bell was to be rung in the 
ears of the congregation. This ancient practice has been adopted 
out of the old Jewish into the lioman Catholic ritual, where the 
priest still rings a bell at the celebration of the mass. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the history of bells before the 
Christian era. It is certain that they were early used in the C'hria- 
tian Church for devotional purposes. The first largo bells for this 
purpose were probably cast in Italy: they were soon afterwards 
introduced into this island. 

Ingulphus, who died in the year 870, mentions a chime of six 
bells given by the Abbot Turkctulus to the Abbey of Croyland, and 
he adds, with much satisfaction, as the sound of those famous old 
bells came back upon hira, with memories perchutce of goodly 
refections at the abbey, and noble fusts on fish, and long abstinenoo 

tempered with dried raisins from Ittily and the British oyster, 

"l^on erat tunc tanta consonautia camponarum in tota Anglia." 
(" There wawi't such a peal of bells in all England.") 

We believe there is no beU extant of so curly a date as 800. Bad 
bells have a habit of cracking, and tha best will be worn out by the 
clapptr in time, and have to bo recast. There are, however, some 
wondrous bells in diflerent parts of the world, which deserve to he 
mentioned even in so informal a treatise as the present. Father Lo 
Comte, the Jesuit missionary, speaks of seven enormoos bells at 
Pekin, each of which was said to weigh nine tons. They proved too 
heavy for tho Chinese tower, and one day they rung it into ruins. 
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Indeed, a Chinese tower never looks as if it conld bear a good storm 
of wind, much less the strain and heavy rhythmic vibration of a 
peal of bells. 

The largest bell in the world is the great bell at Moscow — if it 
has not been broken up. It was cast in 1(553, by order of the 
impress Sophia, and has never been raised — not because it is too 
heavy, but because it is cracked. All was going on well at the 
foundry, when a tire broke out in Moscow — streams of water were 
dashed in upon the Louses and factories, and a little stream found its 
way into the bell metal at tho very moment when it was rushing 
in a state of fusion into the colossal bell-mould, and so, to the disap- 
pointment of the Iliisaian people and all posterity, the big bell came 
out cracked. It is said to weigh no less than 198 tons. The second 
Moscow bell is probably the largest in the world in actual use, and 
ia reported to weigh 128 tons. These enormous figures must be 
received with caution, as it is impossible to verify them. 

There are not many English hA\s worth noticing. In 1845 a bell 
of twelve tons was hung in York Minster. The great Tom at 
Lincoln weighs five tons. His namesake at Oxford seven tons. 

TVe have to allude by-and-by to the bells at St. Paul's Cathedral 
and at Westminster, but for tho present we return to Belgium, 
the " classic land of bells," as it has been well called by the Chevalier 
Van Elewyck. 

HI. 

About 1620, whilst the Araatis in Italy were feeling their way 
to tho manufacture of the finest violins, the family of the Van den 
Gheyns, in Belgiaim, were bringing to perfection the science of bell- 
founding. Tho last Van den Gheyn who made bells flourished only 
a few years later than Btraduarius, and died towards the beginning 
of this century. Tho incessant civil wars in which Belgium for 
centuries had been engaged — at one time the mere battle-field of 
rival cities, at another the sturdy defender of patriotic rights against 
France, Germany, and, lastly, against her old mistress, Spain — gave 
to the bells of Belgium a strange and deep significance. 

The first necessity in a fortified town like Ghent or Bruges was 
a tower to see tho enemy from, and a bell to ring together the 
citizens. Hence the tower and Ijclls in some cathedrals are half 
civil property. The tower was usually built first, although the spire 
was seldom finished for centuries afterwards. A bell was put up as 
soon as possible, which belonged to tho town, not to the cathcdrid 
chapter. Thus the Curfew, the Carolus, and the St. Mary bella in 
the Antwerp tower belong to the town, whilst the rest are the 
property of the chapter. 




It is with no ordinary emotion that the lover of hells ascends the 
ancient towers, not knowing what ho shall find there. Ho may be 
suddenly brought into contact with some relic of the past which will 
revive the historical life of a people or a period in a way in which 
hardly anything else could. He hears the very sound they heard. 
The inscriptions on the bell, in their solemn earnestness or their fresh 
foreboding, are often like drops of blood still warm from the veiiiB 
|0f the past. None but those who have experienced it can understand 
thrill of joy, as of treasure-trove, which strikes through the 
seeker upon catching sight of the peculiar elongated kind of beU 
which proclaims an imtiquity of perhaps four hundred years. How 
eagerly he climbs up to it ! how tenderly he removes the green, 
bloom over the heavy rust which has settled in between the narrow 
Gothic letters ! how he rubs away at their raised surfaces, in order 
to induce them to yield up their precious secret ! How the first things 
he always looks for is a bell without a D or 500 in it — e.g., Mcct'xx. — 
and how often he is disappointed by deciphering .mcccccxx., where 
MDXX. might have been written, and put an end at once to his hopes 
of a thirteenth or fourteenth- century bell. Then the first bell he 

I will seek on reac-hing a famous tower will be the "bourdon," or big 
cU, which has probably proved too large for the enemy to carry 
away, or which by some lucky chance has escaped the sacrilegious 
melting down, and been left to the town, perhaps at the intcrccsston 
of its fairest women, or its most noble citizens. Ascending into the 
open belfry, his eye will rest with sometbing like awo upon the 
very moderate-sized bell, hanging high up in the dusk by itself — 
the oldest in the tower, which, from its awkward position and smaU 
bulk, has escaped the spoliation and rapine of centui'ies. 

We can hardly wonder at the reverence with which the inhabitants 

\i Mechlin, Ghent, and Antwerp regard their ancient bells, and the 

lelligent enthusiasm with which they speak of them. Certain bells 

hich we shall have to mention are renowned, not only throughout 

dgiuni, but throughout the civilized world. Most people have 

card of the Carolus Bell at Antwerp, and there is not a respectable 

citizen in any town of Belgium who would not be proud to tell you 

its date and history. 

Will the reader now have patience to go back a century or two> 
nd assist at the founding of some of these bells ? It is no light 
atter, but a subject of thought and toil and wakeful nights, and 
'ten ruinous expense. 

Let us enter the town of Mechlin in the year 1G38. We may well 
ger by the clear and rapid river Senne. The old wooden bridge, 
hich has since been replaced by a stone one, unites two banks full 
if the most picturesque elements. To this day the elaborately-carved 




facades of the old houses close on the water are of an incomparable 
richness of design. The peculiar ascent of steps leading up to the 
angle of the roof, in a style of architecture which the Flemish 
borrowed from the Spaniards, is still everywhere to be met with. 
Several houses bear dates from 1605 and upwards, and are still in 
habitable repair. The .river lijie is gracefully broken by trees and 
gardojis which doubtless in the earlier times were still more 
numerous within the precincts of the rough city wall, and atforded 
fruits, vegetables, and scanty pasturage in time of siege. The 
noblest of square florid Gothic towers, the tower of tlie cathedral 
church dedicated to St. Rumboldt, and finished up to three hundred 
and forty-eight feet, guides us to what is now called the Grande 
Place, where stands still, just as it stood then, the " Halles," with a 
turret of 1340, and the Hotel de Villo of tbe fifteenth century. 

But our business is with an obscure hut-like building in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cathedral : it is the workshop and furnaces adjoining 
the abode of Peter Van den Gheyn, the most renowned bell-founder 
of the seventeenth century, born in 1605. In company with his 
associate, Leklerk, aiTangements arc being made for the founding of 
a big bell. Let us suppose it to be the celebrated "Salvator," for 
the cathedral tower hard by. 

IJefore the cast was made there was no doubt great controversy 
between the mighty smiths, Deklerk and Van den Gheyn ; plans had 
to be drawn out on parchment, measurements and calculations made, 
little proportions weighed by a fine instinct, and the defects and 
merits of ever so many bells canvassed. The ordinary measure- 
ments which now hold good for a large bell are, roughly, one-fifteenth 
of the diameter in thickness and twelve times the thickness in height. 

We may now repair to the outhouses, divided into two principal 
compartments. The first is occupied by the furnaces, in whose centre 
is the vast cauldron for the fusion of the metal ; and the second is a 
kind of shallow well, where the bell would have to be modelled in 
clay. Let us watch the men at their work. Tiie object to be first 
attained is a hollow mould of the exact size and shape of the intended 
bell, into which the liquid metal will then be poured through a 
tube from the adjacent I'urnace, and this mould is constructed in 
the following simple but ingenious manner : — Suppose the bell is 
to be six feet high, a column of about five feet five in height is 
built something in the shape of a bell, round which clay has to be 
moulded until the shape produced is exactly the shape of the outside 
of a bell. Upon the smooth surface of this solid bell-shaped maas 
can now be laid figures, decorations, and inscriptions in wax. A large 
quantity of the most delicately prepared clay is then produced ; the 
model is slightly washed with some kind of oil to prevent the fine 
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clay from sticking 1o it, and three or four coats of the tine clay in an 

lost liquid state are daubed carefully all over the model ; next, a 

ig of common clay is added to strengthen the moiild to lh« 

thickness of some inches ; and thus the model stands with ita g^rest 

■bell-shapcd cover closely fitting over it. 

A fire is now lighted underneath. The brickwork in the interior 
[itcd througli, then the clay, then the wax ornaments and oils, 
bioh steam out in vapour through two holes at the top, leaving 
licir impressions on the inner side of the outer cast. When every- 
thing is baked thoroughly hard, the cover is raised bodily into the 
sir by a rope, and held suspended some feet ejcoctly above the model. 
In the interior of the cast thus raised will of course be found tiie 
exact impression in hollow of the outside of the bell. The model of 
claj' and masonry is then broken up, and its place is taken by another 
perfectly smooth model, only smaller and exactly the siae of the 
H tnaii/e of the bell. Un this the great cover descends, and is Bto]>}M!d 
^ in time to leave a hollow space between the new model and itself. 
This is cifected simply by the bottom rim of the new model forming 
a base, at the proper distance upon which the rim of the clay cover 
may rest in its descent. The hollow space between the clay cover 
and the clay model is now the exact shape of the required bell, and 

I only waits to be filled with metal. 
Ho f'ui' all has been com])arativcly easy, but the critical moment 
has now arrived. The furnaces have long been smoking ; th« bride- 
work containing the cauldron is idmost glowing with red heat ; a 
vast draught-passage underneath the floor keeps the fire rapid ; from 
time to time it leaps up with a hundred angry tongues, or, rising 

I higher, sweeps in one sheet of flame over the furnace-embedded 
cauldron. Then tlie cunning artificer brings forth his heaps of choice 
metal — large cakes of red coruscated copper from Drontheim, eallod 
"Rosette," owing to a certain rare pink bloom that seems to lie all 
over it, like the purple on a plum ; then a quantity of tin, so highly- 
refined that it shines and glistens like pure silver : these are thrown 
into the cauldron, and melted dovni together. Kings and nobles 
have stood beside these famous cauldrons, and looked with revei*snoa 
on the making of these old beUa ; nay, they have brought gold aad 
silver, and pronouncing the holy name of some saint or apostle which 

■ the bell was hereafter to bear, they have flung in precious mctiils, 
rings, bracelets, and even bullion. But for a moment or two before 
the pIiHj which is to convey the metal to the mould is opened, the 
smith stands and stirs the molten mass to see if all is molted. Then 
he casts in certain proportions of zinc and other metals which belong 

■ to the secrets of the trade ; he knows liow much depends upon these 
little refinements, which he has acquired by experience, and which 
perhaps he could not impart even if he would — so true is it that in 
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every art that which constitutes success is a matter of instinct, and 
not of rule, or even science. He knows, too, that almost everything 
depends upon the moment chosen for flooding the mould. Stunding 
in the intense heat, and culling loudly for a still more raging lire, 
he stirs the metal once more. At a given signal the pipe is opened, 
and with a long smothered rush the molten fluid fills the mould to 
tlie brim, Nothing now remains but to let the ractul cool, and then 
to break up the clay and brickwork, and extract the bell, which is 
then finished, for better for worse. 

A good bell, when struck, yields one note, so that any person with 
an ear for music can say what it is. This note is called the con> 
sonant, nnd when it is distinctly heard the bell is said to be " true." 
Any bell of moderate size (little bells are too small to be experi- 
mented upon) may be tested in the following manner. Tap the bell 
just on the curve of the top and it will yield a note one octave above 
the cowonnnt. Tap the bull about one quarter's distance from the 
top, and it should yield a note which is the quint, or fifth of the 
octave. Tap it two quarters and a half lower, and it wUl yield a 
tierce, or third of the octave. Tap it strongly above the rim, where 
the clapper strikes, and the quint, the tierce, and the octave will 
now sound simidtaneously, yielding the consonant or ke^mote of 
the bell. 

If the tierce is too sharp, the bell's note {i.e., the consonant) wavers 
between a tone and a half-tone above it ; if the tierce is flat the note 
wavers between a tone and the half-tone below it ; in either cose the 
bell is said to be " false." A sharp tierce can bo flattened by filing 
away the inside of the bell just where the tierce is sti-uck ; but if the 
bell, when cast, is found to have a flat tierce, there is no remedy. 
The consonant or keynote of a bell can be slightly sharpened by 
cutting away the inner rim of the bell, or flattened by filing it a 
little higher up inside, just above the rim. 

The greatest makers do not appear to be exempt from failure. In 
proportion to the size is the difficulty of casting a true bell, oud one 
that will not crack ; ond the admirers of the great Westminster boll, 
which is cracked, may console themselves with the reflebtion that 
many a bell, by the finest Belgium makers, has cracked before our Big 
Ben. The Salvator bell nt ilochliii, renowned as was its maker, 

■ Peter Von don Gheyn, cracked in 1696 — i.e., only fifty -eight years 
after it was made. It was recast by De Ilazo of Antwerp, and 
lasted till a few years ago. On the summit of Mechlin tower we fell 

■ in with the man who helped to break up the old Salvator, and 
although ho admitted that it bos now issued from Severin van 
Aerschodt's establishment, cast for the third time, as fine as ever, he 

■> shook his head gravely when he spoke of the grand old bell which 
B had himg and rung so well for two hundred years. When a bell has 
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baon rtonat, tbo fnct will imiinUy li<i ftnind iT<'iir«lt<(l on il by lonwi 
•uoh itiKcription hn tliul. i>ii iIh) "Si. Mitriu " Itili nl (-old^Dii C«ih^ 
dral: — " Fumu uniii> mkhaviii- rt>l\iMk |i«ir Iomiikiii Iltuirlot aQIM 
MiH'i.xxxxtii." Tint nniiic uf Jioitrlot in Ntill to Ko liiuiict in tba 

noi^lllHIIII'luMMl of ClllllgllO, 

Tlio ti»iiit<« llmt iiiiwt, l'riii|iioi)tly oooiir in Itol^iuni nrtt tliiwn itf tho 
Von (U<n Ulioyna, l>uini«ry, uitd lli'itiony. Wo hnv«* coma ovroM 
niniiy otluT* of wlioin wo c<itn loitrii itotliiti)^, " (Miiuiiti i^ JmMtph 
I'liiiiKM'ti luiUH out t'itii<l," iiiiil uiKlt'i'iioittli, rt>^ikiillt<iiM of gi-nntiniu*, 
"tno diiMonum irj)imltl, llllll." "(l|nt>a NiKirtlnn Johun AllMiri da 
Qnivc iiio foci'iiitvt AniKti'lotlimun, 1711." 

'I'lio iiljovc woio I'opii'tl ill ilio lu'lfry of H, I'otor'* ut l<ouvniii. 
Tlio nnino of liai'tliiili>iiiini« (iiiotlmi(\ KtHO, i« found in Ht. Stoplion'a 
lii'lfiy "I Oliciil, uikI tlml 4if niio Andn-w SliMlimt. Ifttt.'l, ut M ' ' . 
<Klii<r iihMcut'ii iiiiiiioH ooour Itcru nml IIuto in IIik iiiiinlii<rlr«>' i 

of thin land of lu>llii, Iml tho onrillon of llruu:o« (whiolt, by tho wny, 
in n fui'-nitiiiiii of tlio Ani w<<i'|i oiirilton, inwl coiiiiiNtii of forty holU itiut 
onii liki'^11 lloiit'don, or (^/nf/ir ilv Triimififii'), h<tar* tho mitiui iif 
Dtiniory. Sixtoun holU nt. Nutti^hnn, Rovorul nl (Hiiint, iind rnnny 
othtT ])lii<<i<N, hmr llin muno nitno', l'i<i'hii|ii<, liowovor, tho incMl 
jn'olilio of nil (lie foiinili'in wiit I't'lniN llriiioiiy. Ilo win n ffood 
luumtiiun, iind only tcMik to lioll-fouudinK Into in lifo. Ili« ■maU 
bolU ai'o ttxoorditiKly li*io, Imt IiIn liir^iT liolU iki'o mildoni triii*. It 
iit (<i ho n^grcttoil iliikt llio miiDo ohni'^;o niity Im hroiight a^ninat 
rovoi'hI of Dunicry'N hfllii in tho rololirntod oitritlnn nt Itrugoa. 

" I'l'lrim lli'iiiiiiiy iiio iVcit," |(ir»M to '(IM, i^ llic iiiollo nioxt Atlnl< 
liar (o ihn hi'lt-M'i'Loi' ill Iti'l^niiu. Tlii< ttiiif^iiili<'i<iit Mrrlilni i'Iiimd^n, 
nnd inoul of tho Antworp holU, nro l»y him. 

Itoxidcit l)i(< flirty Ik'IIi whit'li furtn tin' I'lirillHii nl Aiilnrrp, lliorti 
ni'O tivK iiiicii'iil. iinlU )il' N|M'i'iiil inlnri'Ml. 'I'lmmi livi< atn riiiiK' I'mtii 
Uin Niitiiit litlY nt nil i>lovitlioii of 'J74 foot. 

'I'lix oldoNt IN oiiltod " llorridii ;" it im tho aiiii[i<nl I in, atul diitoM 

from I'tlti, Il inn <piiii<r, hiii^-MJiapril licll, iiinl, out of ('iiii><ii|i<ratinii 
for it* n^o and inlirinilioii, linii of Into hoi'ii h'ft iDiriinf^. 

Ni'xt oAiiuii tho " I'lirfiiw," which hini^x Moiiiowhnl npnrt, and is 
rung ovory ihiy nt tlvo, twolvo, nml oiitht o'ljock. 

Tho thinl in tho "Ht. Mnriu" hidl, whiih in onid to wolgh 4} toM { 
it riiu\f for tlio tirnt limn wjim Curl tlio llolil I'lilorod Antwi*rp in 
141^7, and i« Mtill in rxcilli'iil ootulilinn. 

Tho fourth ia "Ht. Antoino." 

And hint, liul groaUiHt uihI lifHl-liolnvod of nil, In tho "Carolna," It 
WUN givi'li hy (Iliailim V. (I ^liari' h (^iiiiI ), tnkim hi«I«i<ii iiikii to nwinflf 
il, und ia auid to woixh 7| tnna. It ia notuully (votnpoaod of <-i)p{wr, 
•ilvor, and gold, and in cntiiniiti'd nt jU'^II.OIIII. Tho ('|M|i|K*r, from 
alwajra atrikinj^ in tho Ruinu {ilnou, hua niiiuli worn tho two aiUoN, 
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iitltiDiigli now it II nitif^ iiiiiy nboiit Iwiun ii yimr. T)in Aiitwpr|tiiiiiii 
iit'K rollili'l' III' IIhh IIidI) of nil lliK iillinl' IikIIn ; yi>l it nitiiat; Itn itoiiloitiiiMJ, 
lol vvilltNliiiiiliii|{ llio iiii<iiti)|iiiriil)li< I ii'litirxit III' iln liinii, it. in mil n 
huf Imll. Wu hml o<iiiaiili>nililii ililtlotilr.y, iliiriiiK lli« Ki''''*!'*!* |>'><'l' *•'' 
I) (lity NjiKiil ill lint Aiit\vi<i'|i linltVy, itt ^uiiijiif( ni'i'inm In ()ii*i iti<itiiti')<h 
uiiiihiknI I«>IIm, I'm- i\. in f|iiur(lo«l with mhiiio i<>i)|iiii<iy liy (lio ^niiil 
AnviumiiM. 

AlYni' NIDIlii ll'lilllllii wo Kill illlii lllii llll'l. Ili'lilW il, wlll'l'n lllii I'llpO 

liuii)^* widi ilit «istiM'ii rniU I'lir llio riii^nrni Ixil wn Nr<iiiiiiiil Mil I'm- nn 
over ri'iiin (lid bell. Il npimum (liul tko lull wlioro tlm ('nrtiluii luxl 
iU rmii' i<iiiii|iiiiiii)ii>i liiiiif( ii« Ni<Iiiiiin vinilcii, iiiiil llirn only liy K|Mii<likl 
iinli'i-. A I li'ii^lli \vi> rmiiiil II tiiiiii will), I'm' a i'iiiii«i(li>nili<>ii, )U'iMiiiriiil 
thii koya, iiixl li>it (lilt wiiy In thii iiIimimI dour, 

III iiiii>(In'r niiiiiii'iil Wn mliiiiil lii>i«iili' tliii I'liriiliiK, \\ i> I'mironH it 
WDM not ^villtlllll I'liiiilimi lliiil wi< wiillo'il nil riiiiiiil il ; tUi'h rlimliiti|( 

ll|i nil lllii lltl^li NI'KIIII'lll mI'iIii' wllri'l llllll NWill^M il, l<lllli>aviilll'<<ll ill 

viiiii In t'KiiiI I'illiiT lli<< iMNi'iijiiinit III' tliii iliilii, HI) lliii'Kly liiy IIm< 
^I'<><||| i'iinI III' ii^rii iiliiMil llin Imig Iliiii |i>U<<rii. (!|'<Hi|>iii)^ iihi)i>riii<iilli 
iU bmxon <toin«, wu rniiiul oiii'iikIvon kIhiio to tho ciinriiioti* i<lu|)|ipr, 
nnil Wdi'ti miixi'il willi nii in'i>]in>«i<il)li) ilciiiio In In'itr Iho ikiuikI nl' llm 
mi^lily lioll. 

Hut, iiIiinI wlintK wnrii iliii «ix(«iMi iihmi f II iiii^lil. Iiikn llml 
iiiiiiilii>t' III iniivn Mill lii>ll ; Itiit it liiitiii'iliiiliily Nlnii'k no lltut iiiin'li 
li'Mit wiiN i'i<i|iiii'iiil III Hwiti^: tliii r<lii|i|iiir iin it liiiiif^. S(<ii«iii)f il ivilli 
nil mil' iiii)(lit, wn I'miinl willi jny tliiit it lio|(iin tii itinvii, Allil W« 
NWilll^ it. luii'lt wiU'ilii mill rmwHi'iU iiiitil it liriffilll In lii<'il' tlin itiilii*, 
At IiihI, willi 11 llllll^ llUii llllll III' tllx lilniit ll|i|illlllll)| lull Itinlniliiiiia 

thiitiilor, till' <'lii|)|i<tr Htnink oiin mjiIk mul iiinIkmI liurk t "iii'o nnd 

twicn Itllit llirinii wn llUlllll^nd til rnpi'lll lliu MiMV. Iti'llt' lo tllO 
miliiMilii'i III' mil' Kviiilii, wliii wiiH mil*iilii llii< lixll, uinl iliil nut iiiiru In 
uuiiio III III tliii I'iak uf lining •tiiiiiinil by Ilio viliriiticirii tint tn mty 
ninimlii'il liy ll'n iitii|)|ii'r, wn I'i'll it Wiit ii nliiiiii'n llmt nniiiiiii liiil mioo 
ill Ik lirnlillin, mid Nn wn rull)( lliot 'iU'iiIiin iinlil wi> wnrn mil nl' lir(>utli| 
mill ninnr^nd lit liul, i|iiitu dniil', Iml iriiiiii|il)Miil, 

IV. 

TIio docoritlioiu wmkiid in bii«-rnliur around Mmio of tlio old bnlU 
aro dXlrnninly bnmitirul, wliiUt tlio {nNiiiptinna itrn nHnn bit^lily 
inigK''*'iv''i '""' I'Vi'll tnlli'llill^. 'I'lli'itn ili'i'iil'iiliniiK urn iiitlliilly I'lili-' 
lliuul to tliti III]) llllll b<itliiin riiim ol' tlio bnll, ninl urn in low rolinf, wi 
UK III iitiptiiln tlin vibriilioii an lilllo an |)iii«iiili|n, At MtH'lilin, nii a. Imll 
linariii^ ilutn " 101)7, Anlwnrp," (lurii iit nn nriiiuiiii^iy vi^urmiN limit 
llirmi)(]i a rornitt with iln^ii and all kimU of wild niiiinnU. Il i» 
cairinil il^ht ruiinil llm li(>II, nnil hiii till tlin griinn and IVnndnni ol' n 
■puilixl Mkululi, On onu ul' Jlmnouy'* IjuIIm, dalud |il7'l, and boaring 
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the inscription " Laudate Domini omnes Gentes," wo noticed • long 
procesffion of chonib boys dancinj» and ringing flat hand-bellM, sueh 
SB are now rung before the Host in street processions. 

On some of tho older bells the Latin grammitr haa not alwaTS 
been properly attondetl to, and P. Van den Ohi-yn has a ounoaa 
affectation of printing his inscriptions in typo of all sizes, so that one 
■word will often contain letters from three or four different alphabets. 
Tho old inscriptions are frequently illegible, from tho extr< ; - 

rowness of the Gothic type and the absence of any space bet >.> le 

words. One of the Ghent bolls bears an inscription which, in one 
form or other, is frequently found in the Low Countries : — 

" MjTicm nncm ia Roclant ; 
Ala ii?k nlippe <lRn ist hraiult, 
AU ick luydo dun is sU>ru im VlaiDderlmnd." 

{Anfliei — " My name is Kocloot ; 

When I toll, than it U fi>r a fire ; 

When I chime, then there ia rtonny -weather in Plnn(leT8."J 

The famous Strasbourg towor, although, unlike the Belgian towers, 
it possesses no curUlou and but nine bells in all, is remarkably rich 
in inscriptions, and has boon richer. Its bells uro interesting enough 
to warrant a short digression. 

The first, or " Holy Ghost " bell, dated " 137o, 3 nonaa Augnsti," 
weighs about eight tons, and bears tho beautiful motto — 
" Bex Olorio! Chruto} voni cum Face." 

It is only rung when two fires arc seen in the town at once. 

The second bell, recast 1774, is named " (ho Recall," or the Storm- 
bell. In past times, when the plain of Alsatia was coTcred with 
forests and marsh land, this bell was intended to warn tho traveller 
of tho approaching storm-cloud as it was seen driving from tho 
Vosges Moimtains toward tho plain. It was also nmg at night to 
guide him to the gates of tho city. It is fitted with two hammers, 
and is constantly used. 

The third, tho " Thor," or Gate-bell, ia rung at the shutting and 
opening of tho city gates. It was cast in 1618, and originally bore 
tho following quaint inscription : — 

" Dieses Thor Glocko diu erst ma] nrliallt 
Alsman 1618 sahlt 
Dam Mgte jahr rognet man 
Nach doctor Luthore Juhni jahr 
Diia B!33 hin.ins diu Gut hinein 
Zu l&aten eoll igr arbcit ecyn." 

Did Mr. Tennyson, we wonder, read this inscription before ho took 

up tho burden of tho old bell's song, and wrote : — 

" Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Bing out tho (klaa, ring in tlu) true." 
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1641 the Thor bell cracked, and wna recast. It broke fifty 

»rs afterwards, and was recast again in 1651. 

The " Mittags," or twelve-o'clock bell, is rung at mid-day and at 

midnight. The old bell was removed at the time of the French re- 

Tolution, and bore the inscription — 

"Vox ego sum vitro 
Voco vo«— orate— venit« ! " 

The hanging of most of the Strasbourg bells almost outside the 
delicate network of the tnwer is highly to be commended. They can 
be well heard and seen. The same remark applies to Antwerp, and it 
is to be regretted that in such towers as Mechlin and St. Peter's at 
Louvain many of the bells are so smothered up as to sound almost 
muffled. Almost all the bells which are open to public inspection, 
and which can be reached, bear white chalk inscriptions to the effect 
that our illustrious countrjTnan, Jones of London, has thought it 
worth while to visit the bells on such and such a day, that his 
Christian name is Tom or Harry, and his age is, &c., &c. However, 
on the stone walls inside the Strasbourg tower there are some more 
interesting records. "Wo copied the following : — I. M. H. S., 1587 ; 
Klopstoek, 1777; Goethe, 1780; Lavatcr, 1776; Montalcmbert. 1834; 
and Voltaire, the Vo was struck away, from the wall by lightning in 
1821, but has been carefully replaced in stucco. 

In Mechlin tower wo apeculatefl much on the initials J. K,, in the 
deep sill of the staircixse-window ; underneath is a slight design of a 
rose window, apparently sketched with the point of a compass. 

Close inside the clock-tower of Antwerp Cathedral, and sheltered 
by the skeleton dial, although exposed to the weather, is scratched 
the name Dardcn, 1670, It is strange, but true, that what we con- 
demn in tourists is regarded by us with interest when the tourist 
happens to be eminent, or even when he happens to have been dead, 
for two hundred years or more. 

T. 

For the sake of contrast, it may now be worth while to look into 
one or two English belfries before we close this paper. We will 
select St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and the Clock Tower. 

The bells of St. Paul's Cathedral are four in number ; three belong 
to the clock, and hang in the south-west t^jwor ; one small one hangs 
alone in the north-west tower, and is rung for service. The largest 
bell weighs over live tons, and is commonly supposed to have been 
recast from the metal of " Great Tom " of Westminster. The truth 
seems to be as follows. " Great Tom " was no doubt at one time 
conveyed from Westminster to St. Paul's, but having cracked, it 
became necessary either to recast it or to procure a new one. The bell- 
metal was considered so bud, that by the advice of Richard Phelps, 
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the bell-founder, a new one was made i'or £G27. He 'allowed 9 

o pound for the old boll, but did not work up any of this metal 

the present bell. This is quite certain, as wc have the beat authorii 

ibr saying that the old bell was not removed until the new bell w» 

delivered at the cathedral. In the Builder, of Dec. 14, 1867, it ia 

confidently asserted by a correspondent, Mr. "Waleaby, that the 

present bell bears date 1709, and this date has been copied i: 

all the hand-books. The inscription, however, ia perfectly legibl 

and, as copied on a particularly bright morning by ourselvefi^ 

thus: — 

"Ricliuitl Pljulpa mailu me, 1710." 

A common fleur-de-lis pattern runs round the top, varied only by t 

arms of the Dean and Chapter, whilst the bottom is decorated by 

few straight lines.* There is absolutely nothing to be said about tbi 

other bells, except that R. Phelps made them, and that they ore all 

more or loss out of tune in themselves and with each other — a fj 

which that truly musical people whose metropolis they adorn 

probably be prepared to deny with a vehemence equally patriot 

and superfluous. 

On ascending the Abbey tower, with note-book and candle, aft 

being told that the bells were all rather modern, we are agreeabl 

surprised to find at least one or two interesting specimens. The: 

lire in all seven bells. Each is rung by a rope and wheel, and h 

a clapper inside ; and in addition to this, each is acted upon bv ani 

external hammer, worked by the striking apparatus of the clock, 

They are, as a rule, in quite as good condition as the Delgiun be 

of an equal age. The largest bears this inscription : — 

" Remember John WhitmeU, Isabel his wife, and William Rus, who first 
gave this bell, 1430, 

" Now cast in July, 1590, and in April, 1738. Richard Phelps, T, 
Lester, fecit." 

The oldest bell, somewhat smaller, dates from 1583. The inscrip- 
tion is not suffieioutly legible to transcribe. The next oldest is the 
second largest bell, date 1598. It bears an inscription — "Timpanis 
pafrem audato sonantibus." The maker's name, which is somewhat 
illegible, rends like " Aultem Gabruth," after which is written " Good 
man." A smaller bell bears the inscription : — 
" Tliomaa Lester, London, miido me, 
And with tlie rest I will ngreo. 
Seventeen hundred and forty-three." 

Another small bell by T. Lester bears the same date, whilst the 
smallest of all, hung at an almost inaccessible height, is by Richard 
Lester, in 1738. One bell bears no date. A few letters, at long 
distances from each other, and hardly legible, run round it, but we 
coidd not guess their meaning. 

• Xhia bell haa a very Bno tone, and it rung at the honr. 
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Bells. 193 

Tho "Westmlnatcr bells fail to inspire ua with much interest. They 
arc products of manufacture, not works of art. Unlike almost all the 
Belgian bells, they are without symbols or ornamentation of any 
kind. There has been no labour of love thrown away upon them — 
not a spray or a branch relieves the monotony of tho metal surface. 
Not oven a cross, or a crown, or an ecclesiastical coat-of-arms, is 
bestowed upon any of them. The Latin, like a groat deal of bell 
Latin, is very bad ; the spelling is equally indifferent. The type is 
poor, and devoid of fancy, and the wax in which the letters were 
originally moulded has been so carelessly laid on, that the tops of 
T's arc often twisted down upon tho letter, and the dots of the full 
stops have got displaced. It is interesting to notice that all the 
dates, even the earliest, 1583, are in the Arabic, and not, as wo should 
naturally expect, in the Roman numerals. 

By an easy transition wo may pass from the grey majestic towers 
of tho old Abbey to the big square-sided pillar with the tall night- 
cap, commonly known as the Westminster Clock Tower. 

This top-heavy edifice contains the latest specimens of English 
bell-founding in the nineteenth century, and we must do it the 
justice to say that it is better inside than out. On a close inspection 
the massiveness of the structure is imposing, and it is really surprising 
that such a huge amount of stone-work should be so wanting in 
external dignity. The walls are of an uniform thickness of between 
five and six feet, and are little likely ever to bo shaken down, like the 
Pekin Tower, by the vibration of tho bells. There is a wide passage 
all round the tower between the white enamelled glass clock-face 
and its illuminating apparatus. The proportions of the four discs 
are truly colossal, measuring each over 70 feet in circumference. 
Each is illuminated by a blazing wall of light behind it, composed 
of five horizontal gas tubes, with many jets, of an average length of 
17 feet apiece. Thus tho four discs that can be seen so well from 
all parts of London at night, owe their lighthouse radiance to a 
furnace composed of no less than 340 feet of gas pipes. Outside, the 
mighty minute-hand swings visibly round, travelling at the pace 
of a foot a minute. The machinery of the clock, to which a large 
room is devoted, being on a colossal scale, looks extremely simple. 
It bears the inscription — " This clock was made in the year of our 
Lord, 1854, by Frederick Dent," &c., from the designs of Edmund 
Becket Denison, Q.C. Telegraph wires from Greenwich are introduced 
into the interior of tho works, in order to regulate the time. Wo 
nuiy select a quarter to twelve o'clock to enter the immense belfry, 
containing tho five bells. The iron framework in which they are 
swung is at once neat and massive, and contrasts with the rough and 
ponderous timbers of the older belfries verj' umch as a modern iron- 
clad might contrast with an ancient man-of-war. We feel in the 
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presence of these modem structnrea that we hare gained much and 
lost something. The mechanical clement preponderates over the 
human, and in the presence of these cast-iron columns, symmetrical 
girders, and neat bolts, we experience a sense of power, but without 
the particular dignity which belongs to the heavy and ourabrous 
rafters of the more ancient towers. 

Big Ben hangs in the middle, and the four quarter-bells at the 
four comers. The original big beU was cast by Warner, of Clcrken- 
well, who is also the founder of the four quarter-bells. This bcU, 
having cracked, was replaced by Ben, from the foundry of George 
Mears. It bears the following inscription : — 

"This beU, weighing 18 tons 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs., wns cast by Oeorffc 
Meors, at Whitechapel, for the clock of the Houses of Parlinment, under 
the direction of Edmund Becket Denison, Q.C., in the 21st year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord MDCCCLVIII."' 

The decorations round the top are of the hard Gothic typo of the 
Houses of Parliament. On one side of the bell is the ordinary raised 
heraldic grating, and on the other are the arms of England. The 
letters aro of the worst possible kind of that narrow Gothic type 
which makes the despair of the antiquarian. In a couple of hundred 
years, when the rust and mould, which have already begun to 
accumulate in our wretched English atmosphere, has clotted the 
letters together and confused tho tops, we may safely predict that 
this inscription will be entirelj' illegible. 

The largest of the four quarter- bells, cast in 1856 by Warner, 
weighs 3 tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs. ; the second weighs I ton 13 cwt. 2 qrs. ; 
the third, 1 ton 5 cwt. 1 qr. ; the fourth, 1 ton 1 cwt. 

After seeking for some quaint text, or solemn dedication, which 
should convoy to posterity some idea of the founder's reverence for 
his work or tasto for his art, we discovered the following noble and 
original inscription : — " John Warner and Sons, Crescent Foundry, 
1857," then follows her Britannic Majesty's arms, and, underneath, 
the striking word "Patent." We could not help thinking of the 
Belgian bells, on which the founder — half poet, half artist — has printed 
tho fail' forms that seemed for ever rising in his free and fertile 
imagination. How often do wo feel as wo note tho graceful tracery, 
and the infinitely varied groups, just sufficiently unstudied to be full 
of feeling, that tho artist has been tracing memories of netted branches, 
beloved faces, or nature's own hieroglyphics written upon flowers and 
sea-shells ! There is one bell in a dark comer of a Louvain belfry, 
nearly plain, only against the side of it a forest leaf has, as it were, 
been blown and changed to iron, with every web-like vein perfect — 
but, of course, a forest, leaf is a poor thing compared to a " Patent." 

Neither in tho Abboj', nor St. Paul's, nor tho Clock Tower do we 
find the bells have any higher vocation than that of beating the torn- 
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torn. They do not call the citizens " to work and pray." They remind 
them of no One above the toiling and moiling crowd ; of no changeless 
and eternal sympathy with man, his joys and his sorrows. They 
give no warning note of fire, of pestilence, of battle, or any other 
peril. There are no Peals of Triumph, no Storm-bells, no Salvators 
— merely Old Toms and Big Bens. 

Big Ben is cracked ; but not badly so. Indeed, considering he is 
&i iuches thick, we can hardly be surprised that the crack does not 
go right through him. We believe that the designer of the bell 
insisted upon the metals being mixed on scientific principles, and in 
certain proportions ; and it is rumoured that had the advice of the 
founder been followed, and the metals mixed as only a practical 
founder knows how, the bell would not have cracked. On thie 
subject we cannot pretend to hiivc even an opinion. If we are to 
trust our own ears. Big Ben is not a true bell. lie suffers from a 
flat third. Ilis unhappy brother Patent, who is, nevertheless, so far in 
his right mind as to be still uncracked (we allude to the next largest 
bell, which hangs at one of the comers), is no more true than his 
magnified relative. If we are not very much mistaken, he is afflicted 
with a sharp third. To crown all, wo fear it must be confessed (but 
on this subject we would willLngly bow to tho decision of Professor 
Stemdale Bennett or Sir Michael Costa) that none of the bells are 
in time with each other. The intended intervals are, indeed, sug- 
gested ; but it can scarcely be maintained by any musician that the 
dissonant clangour, which is heard a quarter before each hour, is 
anything more than a vogue approach to an hanuonic sequence. 

The excited citizens of Mechlin or Antwerp would have had them 
down after their first tuneless attempt to play the quarter ; but the 
strength of Old Enghmd lies more in patents than tuning-forks — 
So "vive le mauvais quart-d'heure." 

We have before mentioned that one bell in tho neighbouring tower 
of the Abbey, on which is inscribed "John Lester made me," &c., 
possesses a laudable desire " with the rest" to "agree." We may 
regret that its aspiration rose no higher ; and, still more, that modest 
as it is, it was not destined to be realized. But if both tho Clock 
Tower and the Abbey Tower are thus discordant in themselves, and 
with each other, it mast be admitted that they agree excellently 
well in disagreeing. 

We do not wish to bo hard upon English bells, and we confess that 
we have seen more of foreign than of English ones ; yet such speci- 
mens as we have seen have not encouraged us to seek further, and it 
is with a feeling of relief that we turn even from such celebrated 
belfries as St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey to the old cathcdi-als of 
Belgium, with their musical chimes and their splendid carillons. 

o 2 H. E. ILiWEis. 



THE PRECUESOES OF JOHN HTISS IN BOHEMIA. 



UNTIL very lately tlie study of tho history and literature of 
Bohemia was an all but forbidden subject to Bobemians. So 
strict was the surveillance exercised by the Austrian censors of the 
press over everything that might even by implication be construed 
as reflecting upon either the Hapsburg dynasty or the Church of 
Rome, (hat the history of the first modern work on the forerunners 
of John IIuss, with which wo arc acquainted, is almost a romance in 
itself. On October 28, 1842, Dr. Francis Palacky read before the 
Royal Bohemian Scientific Society a paper in the Bohemian language 
on "The Precursors of Hussitism in Bohemia" (" Przedchudcov^ 
Husitavi V Czech dch"), which was intended to be the commence- 
ment of a considerable work on the learned Bohemians and Moravians 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This would have formed 
a kind of npp<'ndix to the " Bohemia docta " of Balbinus. In the 
November of the next year the MS. was submitted to the censors of 
the press, who were so long unable to make up their minds to grant 
the requisite "Imprimatur," that the author thought it advisable to 
withdraw his work altogether, rather than run the risk of the 
" Damnatur " which appeared to be looming in the future. CopieB, 
however, were privately circulated, one of which came into the 
hands of Dr. J. P. Jordan, a Bohemian residing at Lcipsic. This 
he translated into Qerraanj and, with permission of its author, pub- 




lislied at Leipsic in 1846, under hia own name, and with the title, 
" Die VorlSufor des Iliisitenihums in Bohmon." Not very long ago 
the remnant of this publication fell into the hands of Mr. F. 
Tempsky, a well-known bookseller and publisher at Prague, who in 
January, 18G9, reissued it with a fresh title-page, bearing the name 
of its real author. Many literary and historical discoveries have 
been made in Bohemia since the date of this work, of which we arc 
happy to bo in a position to take advantage, especially of the 
singular and important documents published by Dr. F. Ptilacky 
last year (1869), in a goodly volume of 768 pages, entitled, "Docu- 
menta Mag. Johannis Hus vitam, doctrinum, causam in Coustauticnsi 
concilio actam, et controversias de religionc in Bohemia anuis 1403 — 
1418 motas illustrantia, qua; partim adhuc inedita, partim mendose 
vulgata, nunc ex ipsis fontibus hausta edidit Franciscus Palacky, 
Rogni Bohcniiio Ilistoriographus. Pragiv, 1SG9, sumptibus Fride- 
rici Terapsky."* Indeed, the literary and historical fruit now borne 
by a free press and constitutional liberty in Bohemia is something 
quite amazing. 

It is a singidar circumstance, that the first person who must be 
looked upon as one of the forerunners of John IIu8.s was not a 
Bohemian at all, but an Austrian, naturalized in Bohemia. Conrad 
of Waldhausen, in Austria, an Augustinian monk, was ordained 
priest in the year 1349, and spent some part of the following year at 
Rome. He then employed himself in his native country, especially 
at Vienna, in teaching and in preaching to tho populace. Having 
distinguished him.'*clf by his learning and eloquence, he was invited 
into Bohemia by tho Emperor Charles IV., through the mediation of 
the Lords of Kosenberg, and presented with the rectory of Leit- 
meritz, on the Elbe. This was cither in 1360 or 1362. lie resided, 
however, quite as much at Prague as at Leitmeritz, and used to 
preach in the open space in front of tho church of St. Qallus, there 
not being room enough for his audience inside the church. In 1364 
he was made rector of the " Teyn " Church, in the Old Town of 
Prague, and died at his rectory in 1369, on December 8. 

As soon as he commenced lo preach at Prague, the churches of the 
begging friars began to lose their audiences, and in a short time 
were entirely emptied. Conrad spared neither the luxuiy of the 
laity nor the vices of the clergy, and inveighed with special vehe- 
mence against tho degeneracy of the begging friars, thereby incur- 
ring their deadly enmity. He wrote and preached in Latin and 
Genaan, and the moral reformation which he brought about among 
the German population at Prague (where tho GUI Town was mostly 
German, and tho New Town Bohemian) caused a still greater 
• For B Airther account of this work, see our number for last July, p. HO. 
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preacher, MiLicz of Kkemsikr, to arise among the Slavonians, who 
was harder pressed by calumny and misroprescntation than Conrad 
himself had been. Yet Conrad was compelled both to stand a trial 
before the Pope's Legate, and to write an " Apology," in defence of 
hia teaching and preaching. 

A conteraporarj' writer, Benosz Krabice of Voitmil, speaks of hia 
death in the following terms : — 

" In the year 1369, on the feast of tbe Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
died the distiiiguisLeJ preacher Brother Comud, ' miirniiciia rfijulari*,' 
rector of St. Mary ante I^tam Curium in the city of Prague, and waa 
buried in the cemetery there. An Austrian by birth, a man of f^'Oi^ learning 
and greater cloqnencc, he saw, when he cume to Bohemia, all men given np 
to csccBsivc luxnry, and exceedins? all limits in mnny respoclH ; and, through 
his preaching, so refoniicd the morals of people in onr coantry, that many 
pat aside the vanities of this world and served God vdth zeal. Among the 
many good things thut thig man did was one especially great and menior. 
able. The ladies of Prague, who had hitherto woru large and very n • 
nifieent mantles (/^r/i/i/), ns well as other clothes ornamented in the i 
magniiiceut manner, put aside all these things, and went daily in vtry 
humble clothing to hear the instructions of this distinguished preacher and 
teacher. He preached also dnniitlessly against usurers and other nnjii~t 
possessors of property, and especially against ' religious persons ' of both 
sexes,* who had been received into their Orders through simonincal 
practices {per tiiiioniucnm pravitaUm). As, in conseqneuco thereof, many 
such persons, consciouce-stricken by his pious sermons, obtained dispensa- 
tions from the holj' apostolic curia, and others refused to give up their 
children to the Orders with the stipulated sums of money, all the brethren 
of the begging Orders rose up against him, and loaded him with manifold 
abuse. But he, a mau of perfect love, endured it all with equanimity for 
God's sake. Requietcat in pace. Amen." 

We come now to Mii.icz of Kuf.msier, in Moravia, nbout wlioso 
parentage all that is known is, that he was the son of plebeian parents 
in humble circumstances. It is not known for certain where he was 
educated, but ho must have been so either in Italy, or, more probably, 
in his native country. It could not have been in Germany, or he 
would not have been obliged to learn German when grown up, in 
order to preach, as Conrad of AVuldhauaen had done, to the German 
part of the population of Prague. Nothing is known of his early 
life before the year 1350, and, though he is known to have then held 
some oflBce or other, no further particulars are recorded. 

According to the custom of those times he, in all probability, as a 
clergj-man, held the post of secretary, first at the court of Margravo 
John of Moravia, and then at that of (ho Emperor Charles IV. 
Between 1360 and 1362 ho was considered one of the chief officials 
in the Imperial Chancery. Ho was also a canon of the church of 
St. Vitus, in the palace at Pragno^the present cathedral — and 
an archdeacon, but it is impossible to ascertain when he obtained 

* {.(. monla and nuns. 
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these dignities. Suddenly, in the autumn of 1363, be resigned all 
valuable preferments in order to follow the Lord Christ in poyerty 
and humility. 

Uishop Amost, of Pardubitz, strove in vain to detain him. ""What 
better thing," said ho, "can you do than help a poor archbishop to 
feed the flock entrusted to him P " But Milicz thought otherwise, 
and replied that, as ho did not wish to sit in. the chief seats, his 
intention was to try whether he could not be useful to the people by 
preaching the Word of God. The first place to which he betook 
himself was Bishop- Toinitz, a small to\vn in the circle of Klattau, 
where ho exercised himself diligently in preaching to the people. 
But as soon as this mode of life began to be acceptable to him, and 
he found himself taking, as he thought, inordinate pleasure in the 
rector's beautiful garden, he saw in this simple enjoyment a tempta- 
tion of the evil one, and returned within about half a j'ear to Prague, 
where he preached, first at St. Nicholas's in the Kloinseite, and after- 
wards at St. Giles's in the Old Town. 

At first he had few hearers, and even some of these mocked him, 

\*^pro})ter incotiffrtientutm sermonia" — that is, in all probability, on 

[account of his MoraviEin pronunciation of the Bohemian language. 

[Gradually, however, his audience increased in number, and his 

leevere and cutting words against pride and avarice, as the root of 

lall evil, were soon known throughout the whole of Prague. At 

[length the desire of hearing him became so universal, that he was 

obliged to preach three, and even five, times a day in different 

places. lie was not only admired by the common jjeoplc, but the 

'educated classes were also carried away by his eloquence ; and the 

most learned Bohemian of the day, Magistor Adalbert Rankonis tie 

.Ericino, acknowledged that Milicz had brought together in a single 

hour more than ho could have collected in a month from the most 

learned authors for the composition of a sermon. 

" And so concerned was Le," sftya one of his biographers, " for the sal- 
fifation of the people, that, though ho had never made any progress in 
I German in his youth, yet now in his age (in senevUUti) he began with great 
I zeal to learn the German idiom from his pupil and others, and froquently 
Lwroto down in German the whole of the sermon th.it he was about to 
[deUver, and thus at length began to preach in German." 

Through his zeal against the moral corruption of tho times, and 
f his unceasing study of tho Iloly Scriptures, especially of the Apoca- 
lypse and the old prophets, the mind of Milicz became filled with 
I extraordinary ideas respecting the latter days, the coming of Anti- 
christ, and the destruction and end of the world. lie placed tho 
coming of Antichrist between tho years 1365 and 1367 ; and this 
idea took suoh firm hold of his mind, that in his oratory ho spared 
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neither the spiritual nor temporal heads of Christendom, and in 1366 
told the Emperor Charles IV. publicly to his face, that ho was him- 
self the very Antichrist. The clamour of Milicz's enemies caused 
the Archbishop of Prague, John Oczko of Vlaszim, to have him 
arrested, but he was soon liberated again ; and neither the archbishop 
nor the emperor appears to have been seriously angry with hioi. 
Becoming, however, doubtful as to the correctness of the results at 
which by his studies and calculations he had arrived, and finding- 
himself in an uncomfortable position at Prague, he determincxl to 
visit Rome and obtain the counsel and instruction of the Pope, 
Urban V. 

After the Papal Court had been sixty years at Avignon, Pope 
Urban V., at the earnest entreaty of the Emperor Charles IV., 
determined to return to Italy and Rome. Milicz was there before 
him ; and, when the Pope delayed his coming longer than was 
expected, the spirit would not suffer him to rest in idleness. 

" As I began," says he in his " Libellus de Antichristo," " to despair of 
the arrival of oar lord the Pope, I made preparations for undertaking a 
journey to Avignon. Meanwhile the spirit moved in me, so that I could 
not refrain myself, and said Ln my heart : ' Go, publish openly by a placard 
on the door of St. Peter's Church, as thouwnst used to do at Prague, when 
thon wonldest preach on any subject, that thou wilt preach that AxTicHJtrsr 
IS COMB ; and wiuu the clergy and people to pray for om- lord the Pope, and 
om* lord the Emperor, thut tboy may so order the Church in things spiritual 
and temporal, that true believers may bo able to servo their Creator in 
safety. And publish the discourse immediately in writing, that thy words 
may not be perverted or idtered, that the subject may be made generally 
known, that the wicked may be put in foar, and that the good may become 
more zealous servants of God. But reserve the secret portions of the 
matter for thy lord the Pope." 

As soon as the placard appeared on the doors of St. Peter's, 
the Judex Jlwreticoruni at Rome, a Dominican, caused Milicz to be 
arrested in the church itself, and kept him in strict imprisonment in 
the convent of the Minorites. lie was then allowed to preach before 
an assembly of clergy and other learned men at St. Peter's, by whom 
his discourse was received with great approbation ; he was, never- 
theless, at its conclusion taken back again to his prison, whcro, 
however, he received less rigorous treatment. 

But when Pope Urban V. camo to Rome in October, 1368, Milicz 
was not only liberated at once, but Cardinal di Albano received him 
into his own house, and distinguished him by tokens of honour and 
friendship. Nay, his enemies, who had caused him so much dia- 
comfort, and who were deprived of their offices in the now state of 
things, came to him themselves, and begged for his intercession in 
their favour. However, the idea of the appearance of Antichrist 
seems to have lost its hold upon him in consequence of his con- 
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ferences with the chief dignitariea of the Church ; at ony rate, after 
his return to Prague, it ceased to be a prominent subject of his dis- 
L courses. 

In other respects he preached with still greater zeal in the 
churches at Prague, at the same time practising a still more ascetic 
mode of life, and renouncing everything in the shape of pleasure or 
enjoyment. After the death of Conrad of Waldhausen in 1369, ho 
took his post in the Teyn Church, and preached there daily in 
German, while another clergyman delivered discourses composed by 
Milicz, in Bohemian, at St. Giles's. A visible proof of the effect of 
his preaching was the destruction of the notorious " Venice " 
{Bindikj/*), in the present " Convikt-gasse " at Prague, the females 
living in which, to the number of one hundred, did public penance, 
and quitted for ever that stronghold of licentiousness. Milicz was 
not slow to see that it was his duty to care for the future maintenance 
and welfare of his penitents, and devoted himself to the task with 
all the fiery energy of his temperament. At the command of the 
Emperor Charles IV., this ancient domicile of sin was demolished, 
and a chapel erected on its site in honour of St. Mary Magdalene. 
Several neighbouring houses were purchased, and an ample site pro- 
cured for a house for the penitents, and also for a residence for 
the young clergy, who bccumo Milicz's pupils, and assisted him in 
this work. This house, which was thenceforth called " Jerusalem," 
became ere long a refuge for other fallen persons, so that this 
excellent man had, not unfrequently, from two hundred to three 
hundred persons to maintain. Although alms and presents from all 
quarters wero sent to him for this purpose, and many pious ladies 
took the girls thus reformed into their service, yet Milicz often found 
himself in such pecuniary embarrassments, that he was compelled to 
incur dobts, and in consequence to sufl'er many insults from iU- 
disposcd people. Still, all that happened continued to raise the 
esteem in whicli he was held, and to increase his influence over the 
inhabitants of Prague. 

The prominence of Milicz excited tho envy and hatred of many 
of his brother clergy to such an extent that, finding they could effect 
nothing against him either through tho Archbishop Oczko or through 
tho emperor, they drew up an accusation, consisting of twelve 
articles, against him, which they sent to the court of Pope Gregory 
XI. at Avignon, and entrusted their case to the advocacy of Magister 

• The wordu " VeneU " ami " Vonolin " aro unquestionnbly of Slavonic origin, and 
connoctod with "Bonlitky," which is a plural word, ai^airjang (1) lagoons, (2) a town 
Imilt in a manh or bi'sidc n hike. There is a town hearing the namo " Bcnfitky " in 
Bohemia. In Lithuanian "venda" sijfnilios "water," which in Slavonic is "voda," 
merely differing in orthography and pronunciation. Tho old " Veneti" were tho "men 
of the water diitiicts." 
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John Kloukot. This person delivered the twelve articlea to 
Pope, and by his fitatements excited him to the most violent onge^ 
not only ufjninst Milicz, but al»o against tbo archbishop, for hoTing 
allowed such errors to spring up through his negligence. On the 
lOth of Junutiry, 1:374, bulls were i^uod to the Emperor, the Arch- 
bishop of I'raguc, and tbo Bishops of Leitomysl, Jireslau, Olmiitz, 
Mid Cmcow — a proof that the influence of MilicK had penetrated 
for beyond tbo preciiictt of Hobemin, and had extended it«elf into 
Mornviu, SilcBiii, and Poland — in which Gregory complained that 
true Ohristiunity was being injured in those regions by Milicx, and 
require*! llmt all that had Ijecn thus improperly commenced should 
bo put a mtop to, " if" — us the bull prudently added — " the fact be 
■nch aa we have been informed." The aged archbishop was so 
panic-ntriokci) at this, that Jlilicz himself was obliged to comfort 
and i.'nn4)urugo him. As the Inquisitor of Prague now rose up armed 
with Papal authority to commence proceedings against him, Miltcs 
api>calod to the Roman Curia, and went at once, in the Lent of l'J74, 
to Avignon. 

On his orrival at the Papal Court he was welcomc<l with the 
greatect fricndHhip and distinction by his old ally, Cardinal di 
Albano, nnd no one ventured to interfere with him on account of 
the twelve articles. Nay, when the cardinal summoned Magist^r 
Klouknt inUj his presenco. and asked him the ro;i8on why he wna 
exhibiting articles of plaint against Jlilicz, he admitted that he 
knew no horm whatever of him himself, but had preferred his com- 
plaint ot the request of some of the clergj' of Prague. It is mani- 
fest, that Militz was fully acquitted at Avignon, from the fact that 
on May 20 he wns allowed (o preach before the cardinal, who invited 
him to his table immediately after the conclusion of his sermon. 

Soon ofterwunls Milicz was seized with an illness from which he 
never recovered. In certain expectation of death, two days before 
his decease, ho dictated two letters, full of piety and magnanimify, 
one to the liords of Rosenberg, and the other to Cardinal di Albano. 
He died at Avignon on the festival of St. Peter — i.e., either on 
June 29, if the ordinary festival of St. Peter be the day, or on 
Angust 1, if it is the festival of St. Peter in Fetters. 

In Prague the intelligence of his death caused deep emotion and 
great lamentation. The work begun by him in the " Now Jerusalem " 
iras not contiuuc<l, and on December 17th, 1374, the house was 
granted by the emperor to the Cistercian Order under the express 
condition, that the Theological I'nculty of the University of Progtie 
should be allowed to pursue its studies there. 

Milicz left several works both in Latin and Bohemian. The most 
remarkable of these appears to have been one in the Bohemian 
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language : " Of the great torments of tlie holy church and of every 
faithful soul, which they have to suffer from the dragon in the last 
days of Antichrist, and of the seven last and worst wounds, whereby 
he will terribly afflict* all the elect of God, and how the elect of God 
ought to behave in this affliction." This book was admired and 
studied by both Catholics and Utraquists, yet was placed in the 
Index Uhrortim prohihitorum, probably on account of certain 
passages in which the moral corruption of the clergy is inveighed 
against in by no means sparing language. 

Third in chronological order, but first iu point of importance 
among the foronmners of John Huss, stands Magister Maituias of 
Janow, although much less is known about the details of his life than 
about that of Milicz. Ilis writings, too, remarkable and important 
as they arc, fell shortly after his death into such oblivion (perhaps 
owing to his recantation), that in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century portions of them, that were accidentally discovered, wore 
ascribed to Huss and published along with Huss's genuine works. 

His father was Wenceslas of Janow, a poor Bohemian knight, 
who was still living in the early part of the reign of the Emperor 
Charles IV. Nothing is known about Matthias's early life, except 
that he spent some years in Prague, studying under the guidance of 
Milicz, with whose spirit and doctrino he thus became well ac- 
quainted ; and that he then went to Paris, and spent six years at the 
university there, where he took the degree of Master of Arts. Hence 
he obtained tlie sumamo of Mud'uttcr Parinknsin, by which ho is 
much oftener referred to in old manuscripts than by his own name. 

Tliat in his younger years, quite counter to the example of Milicz, 
he strove hard for honour, fame, and wealth, is acknowledged by 
himself in the following words : — 

*' I coufess that not long ago I was plagued and possessed by the spirit 
of Antichrist, full of concupiseonce aud pestilential pride, striving with 
great zciil after riches, after fame, and the honours of this world ; and for 
that end I did much, devoted my powers and ranch exiicndituro thereto, 
and competed for four boncticcs ; and now, at this ))resent moinent, one of 
my rivals is iu possession of a bouetice that rightfully belongs tume. And, 
wishing to be rich in this world, I fell deep into the snares of the devil." 

Matthias petitioned Popo Urban VI. for a canonry at Prague, and 
|in the winter of 1380-81 went to Rome himself to urge his suit ; 
1 Vhich indeed in those days, when the Popo had arrogated to himself 
10 right of presentation to all dignities and benefices throughout 
ristendom, was the shortest and easiest method of efibcting his 
purpose. Later, however, Matthias was one of the most zealons 
lopponents of the Pope's "Ileser vat i ones et Provisionca." Ho re- 
Iturned to Prague armed with a Papal bull, which he laid before the 

• Lit. "crucify" — krzixcaii. 
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Chspter of the Cathedral of Prague, and was on October 12, 1381, 
deeted a canon of St. Vitus in tho palace at Prague, i.e. of what is 
now known ns the Cathedral in the Uradschin. 

The Archbishop of Prague, John of Jenstoin, assigned him the 
oflScfj of Confessor in the Church of St. Vitus, which he held till liia 
death on St. Andrew's day in tho year 139y. lie was buried in the 
cathedral (in rcc/cnia Praijinisi). 

His principal work is in five books, entitled "Regula?," or " De 
regulis veteris et novi Testainenti ; " which Dr. Palacky, from its con- 
tents, would prefer to call " Tho Books of true and false Christianity." 
Four lxx>ks of this are found in one manuscript, and the fifth in 
another, which is osjjecially precious, as having belonged to the 
author himself. It is now in the library of tho University of 
Prague. 

Matthias protested most solemnly and formally against the idea of 
quitting or in any wise violating the unity of the Church. 

" I do not intend," says he, •' to say or write aunbt — yea, I intend not 
to say anght — thnt is contrary to the holy Cutliolic Church of Christ, or to 
the Christiiin faith, directly or indirectly, that is in any wise conlrnry to tho 
good customs of tho Church, or thot can in any wise oll'eud the pious ears 
of a faithful Christian man. But if — which I trust will not bo the case — it 
docs happen, that I say, write, or think anything contrary thereto through 
ray ignorunco or inatlvortcnce, or any nthcr ciirelessness or imperfection, 
which I know to bo very great in me, I from the first revoke aud retract it, 
begging it to bo considered ns unsitid. Therefore, and for greater security, 
I submit these, my words and writings, as also myself and all my other 
actions, to the correction of tho holy Catholic Church, and to my orthodox 
fathers, being prepared and dosirons in every respect to bo con'octed, and 
by my pious mother herself aud my fathers to be guided and brought back 
and brought home ((/(«•/ i-t rnhici itc ilmlitci) to tho way of truth and grace 
made by Jesus Christ in tho Church." 

No doubt Magister Matthias did differ from the majority of con- 
temporary theologians, and that especially as regards tho question, 
whether pious laymen ought to partake frequently of the .sjicrament 
of the eucharist or not. To this question both Milicz and Matthias 
replied with the answer " yes," while their opponents mot it with the 
answer " no." Matthias gives the following account of the matter : — 

"It ought to be known, that at the present time the question respecting 
the daily or frequent participiition of the body and blood of Jesus Christ on 
the part of those not of tho sacerdotal order {idehtii) has become very 
important, especially among ordinary and simple people. Some preachers 
and teachers ullirm it, aud invite the people to daily or frequent coiqioral 
participation in tho sacrament of tho altar, under tho condition of proper 
previous preparation and a worthy life ; there are others who maintain the 
contrary and impose it with great vehemeuco, ondeavoiu'ing to persuade 
tho people that it is absolutely not good that the laity should bo often fed 
with the body and blood of Christ." 

But at a synod of the archbishopric of Prague, in 1388, the 
views of Mugister Matthias were not only not accepted, but actually 
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repudiated and prohibited, as we learn from himself in a second edition 

of his first book, 

" Now, however," says he, "the continnol sacrifice {juge tacrijicium), as 
Daniel calls it, appears to bo done away with, since some men rise up in 
the Church, and now not only oppose it pubHcly and in the pulpit, dissuad- 
ing the people of Christ Jesns from frequent communion by their discourses, 
though they cannot do so by the words of Scripture, but have also pubUcly 
I by the voice of heralds (i-oce pnccouiti) and solemnly doclai-ed their dis- 
I approval of the Christian people daily and frequently receiving the body and 
I blood of Christ, laying it down of their own ordinary authority as a law of 
Christ, that no clergyman, not a priest, and no lay person, however worthy, 
I shall be allowed to receive the sacrament of the altar oftcnor than monthly 
or once in four weeks. Moreover the sacrifice appears to be put a stop to 
I at one blow, for, in accordance with resolutions of many learned men and 
' priests, and with the consent of the archbishop and dignitaries {prirhiti), 
[this prohibition has been solemnly and pubbcly proclaimed in the synod of 
thu clergj' and in the assembly of the people {in lowjreijationc jilebiiim) — 
[ to wit, that the inferior clergy and tbo Ifiity in the Christian congregation 
. are in no wise to bo iaviteil to daily or frequent participation in the sacra- 
linent. This, however, hath been done, and people have seen it with their 
[own eyes in the year of the Lord 1388, in the month of October, on the 
[day of the Evangelist Luke, Therefore, immediately thereupon, those 
preacburs and priests who were in the habit of administering the sacrament 
I of the body of Christ, daily or frequently, to holy and pious lay people of 
both sexes, had very much to endure in public and before the eyes of all, 
Bot only from ordinary people, but also on the part of the Church and the 
dignitaries, and that merely and solely because they invited and admonished 
fboly-hving people to frequent communion." 

It is a pity that the acts of this synod of 1388 have never been 

I found. They would in all probability have decided the question so 

I frequently contested since 1433, whether or uo Matthias of Janow 

Vas the first person in Bohemia who recommended communion in 

both kinds (ti(b ittrilqitc sjwcie) for the hiity. It was maintained 

[ that he was so before the council of Basel, in 1433, by Magister John 

of Rokycan, and his opponents did not traverse his assertion, but 

couliued themselves to rej^lying that, if he had begun to preach that 

innovation, or even to administer tho communion in that manner 

. iimself, his doctrine, or rather practice, made no progress ; for in the 

I fij'nod at Prague in 1389, ho was obliged to desist and recant his 

[■opinions. Magister Matthias's own writings do not enable us to 

decide tho question, as he never expressed himself distinctly as to the 

necessity of communicating in both kinds, and yet speaks in many 

passages as if that mode of communion was naturally to be under* 

[ Btood and was actually in practice. 

The recantation above alluded to has just been printed for the first 
time in Dr. Palacky's " Documenta," &c., p. 699. We translate it 
|4iteral!y in full: — 

" Know all faithful people, that I, M. Matthias, have preached some 
things not so rightly, cautiously, and prudently, as was duo and convenient; 
wherethrough I either have been or might have been to some a cause or 
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occKsion of error or scandal. Therefore, to remove those things, and UmI 
tbo truth may not bo cuticvaled, and that the faithful amy know vrhat Uurjr 
ought to bcliovo or hold iu these matters — 

" (I). I say. firstly, that the imasos of Christ and the saints do not giv\ 
cause or occaBion for idolatry ; iicithor on account of abuse on the part i 
any one soever ought Ihc}' to bo burned or destroyed. 

•* (2). Secondly, that according to tbo institution and custom of boly 
Mother Church imngea ought to be adored and venerated to the 1: f J 

those whom they represent, and I do mj'self adore and venerate th. > 

tt ritn/Tor), and desire them to bo venerated, and that it is fit :ii,.i iii?t 
according to mo [ilicto men) to kneel down and to fasten up lightni . ■ ''. s 
before images ; and that the miracles performed on those who arc \ . z 

images are piously to be bflicved performed by divine power (riitiit' , ; 

and if I have said the contrary of any of those things, I have not said it 
rightly, and being now better informed, I will not hold or say it any more. 

"(8). Item, as regards the saints on their way and in their country* 
(r/c iKinetii iti riii et in putrid), I hold this, and affirm that it ought to be 
held, that the saints in heaven (in }uitri<i), and their bodies and bones, and 
also other holy or sanctified things {>nitctn vel sanctiiaria), as the garments 
and ornaments {rlejimlln) of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin and the saista/ 
ought to be venerated hero on earth ; and that the saints tl ' .;. in 

heaven, are and can bo of more avail to us by their intcrcc- i iho 

saints living on earth (in viii). And if anj' one, o^ving to mj' wurUs, should 
believe the contrary of any of the things aforesaid, he would bo in error, 
and so would any one who should lead or have led him into such an error. 

" (4). Item, I affirm and believe, that a man by worthily receiving tho 
body of Christ] becomes a mystical member of Christ ; and that it mast 
not be said on that account, that tho hand, foot, or eye, or any member 
whatsoever of a man, bocomos the hand, foot, or eye, or other mystical 
member of Christ. And if I have said anything of a tenor contrary horoto, 
I do not hold it, and I utKriu that it ought not to be hold. 

" (5). Item, I aflirm that people, and especially lay people, ought not 
to be led or exhorted to a daily communion of the Lord's sacrament. Item, 
that not every incipient penitent ought presently to be 4ed to approach tho 
Holy Communion. Item, that not every one ought indiflerently to be 
admitted to daily communion of the body of Christ. And if I have dono 
or said tho contrary of any of those things, I will not do or say it for the 
future, but rather avoid it." 

His sentonco was : " Let him bo suspended from preaching and 
hearing confessions, and administeriug tho eucharist, except in hia 
own parish church, for half a year." 

Another priest, named JAfoii, was at the same time suspended for 
ton years, for having used extremely Protestant language as regards 
the Virgin Mary, nud having oven gone so far as to insult her by 
" showing a fig " (ofitcnJeiitlo Jiciim) to her imago {i.e. putting his 
thumb between his fore and middle lingers), and saying that he should 
like to boil pease {piaiitn decoquere) with such an image and others 
like it. 

It will bo interesting to complete the subject by giving a few 
extracts, literally translated, from the very remarkable writings of 

♦ i.e. " en earUi and in heaven." 
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Matthias of Janow, especially from the work " Do Regulis." In his 
preface to this he saya : — 

" I have written these books from love ami devotion to the bloHscd and 
BuptT-celeBtiiil sncramcnt of the bodj- mid blood of Jesus Christ, if haply I 
might bo able to advance its honour and plory, and the love of the people 
of modem daj's {moderunrum), and a faithful desire to venerate it more and 
enjoy it worthily, in snch manner and to such end as it Wiw itself prepared 
by Christ Jesus and distributed and given to the beloved Church of the 
saints of God. Neither would I nnder the bnshel of my own Lizuicas and 
carelessness conceal thing's which, as a diligent searcher of the Scriptures 
from my yonth upwards, I have by, and with Christ Jesus, gathered from 
books and received from the illumination of that same most faithful crucified 
Jesus, who sweetly illuminatcth every man that cometh into this world. 
Wherefore in these my writings I have throughout made most use of the 
Bible and its actual manuscripts, and but little of the saj-inga of the doctors • 
both because the Bible occurs to me promptly and abundantly for ■writing 
on every matter of consideration and every subject, and because out of it 
and through its most divine verities, which are clear and self-evident, all 
opinions are more solidly confirmed, are founded with greater acutencss, 
and are meditated on more nsefnlly ; and because it is that which I have 
loved from my yonth up, and have named my beloved friend and spouse, 
yea, the mother of beauteous atfection, and knowledge, and fear, and holy 
hope. And as soon as I found the blessed Angustine, in his book ' De 
doctrimi Christiana,' and Jerome, saying that the study of the texts of the 
most Holy Bible is in the beginning and in the end above all things neces- 
sary and useful to one desiring to attain to knowledge of theological truth, 
and is and ought to be the first and fundamental thing to every well- 
instrncted Christian, ere long my mind became attached {nijiiUitinaUi) to 
the Bible in perpetual love. And hero I confess, that from my youth it has 
not departed from mo, even unto age and unto old age, neither in my path 
nor in my home, nor when I was busj', nor when I was at leisure ; and in 
every doubt of mind, in everj- question, I always found in and through the 
Bible satisfactory and lucid explanation, and consolation for my soul ; and 
in all my trouble, persecution, and sadness, I always fled for refuge to the 
Bible, which, as I have said, is my dearest friend, and always walks with 
me. And it has always mot me as an bononrod mother, and as a wife 
married from a virgin has welcomed me, and according to the multitude of 
cores in my heart, its consolations have rejoiced my soul. how sweetly, 
then, in proportion to my capacity and measure, did it feed me on every 
occasion with the bread of Ufc and understanding 1 and dispersing the 
darkness in which I was fluctuating, how usefully did it give me to drink of 
the water of salutary wisdom! Wherefore, when I saw very many carrying 
always and everywhere with them the relics and bones of divers saints, I 
chose for myself the Bible, mj' chosen one, the companion of my travel, to 
carry always with me, and to bo ever at my side in readiness for my defence 
and continual consolation even in adversity." 

With regard to tlie schism between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and that in tho Roman Church between the two Antipopea and their 
followers, Matthias says : — 

" Understand the proverb by those things that are seen at the present 
day ; to wit, that the great city of the world of Christians is, in fact, rent 
into three parts — i.e. that of the Romans towards the south, of the Greeks 
towards the east, and that of the French (h'rancigmarmn) towards the 
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WMt. Of whom the Bomana say, ' Here is the Church and here is Chrwt;' 
fbe French mv, ' Not bo ; we are the Cbnrch and here is Christ ; ' and IIm 
Oreeks oaj pertinaciously, ' Ye lie, both of yoa ; we are the Cbarch mxti 
hmt is Christ.' Lo, to the letter is fulfilled the gospel above quoted, 
whanui it is said, ■ In those days it shall be said onto yoa, Lo, h«re is 
Cbrist, or lo, there ! Lo, the darkened condition of the snn and moon, so 
Utst even the city set npon a hill iii concealed and donded over, so that it 
CMUOt be seen I ' So that oat of an infinite multitude of Christians there 
MBnot eMily be foand any that can be qaite certain where the onlj true 
Church of God is, and who con venture to show, and consistently to point 
oat to all inquirers, where, out of these three, the Church is, and where 
Christ is. This I do not say with regard to all, for there are some who do 
know where Christ and his body are, of whom it is written : ' ^^^leresoeveT 
the body is, there will the eagles be gathered together.' And I believe tb«t 
Christ is in that portion which has joined the Romans {ceatit liawnnit) ; 
bat what I say here, I speak comparatively, with regard to the whole 
multitude of those who were formerly called Christians ; I speAk also by 
way of comparison with the certainty of the primitive Church of the saints, 
in which it was notorious where the Church was, and where Christ was. 
But now nowhere is so great a certainty of the existence of Jesus Christ 
evident (noiuria) in these portions, as for any one boldly to offer himself to 
die fur bini. Foxes, therefore, have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the son of man — i.f. the true Christian, the son of onr Lord 
Jesas Christ, hath not where to lay his head — i.e. where to flee safely for 
refuge, aud where to be strengthened and to be protected from demons and 
from hypocrites, but is persecuted on all sides, and perplexed by sins in the 
present exceeding tribulation. For lo ! all arc, as it were, fi-iends of Jesos 
Chrifit in word and tongue, but in deed and in life almost all are his 
enemies ; all are corporeally members of his household, but almost all are 
strangers in work and will. If thou pourest out thy soul to any one in 
warm feeling and words, as if wishing to find the crucified Jeans, thoa 
wilt depart from him embittered in mind, finding in thyself that thou hast 
there lost the grace of Jesus Christ, aud thy toil and fine words as well. 
Thus neither wilt thou venture openly and solemnly to confess Christ cru- 
Cifiod, because then thou wilt, without moderation (nine imtdiri)), bo treated 
as a heretic, and wilt not depart unreviled or unspat upon ; and then, by 
experience, thon wilt feel this exceeding great tribulatiou niid most bitter 
bitterness uf uU faithful bodies, consciences, and souls in Josus." 

On the subject of the images of the saints and their veneration, 
Matthias uses langiiiige which he was compelled to withdraw in the 
recantation given above. His words, however, are too striking to be 
omitted. They run as follows : — 

" Aliisl at the present day certain colleges {cnUeijla), and a multitude of 
thoHo who cull themselves masters of the Church and wise meu, have esta- 
blished decrees in the Church of God, to the effect that statues of wood 
and stone, of silver and other like materials, ought to be adored and 
worshipped by Christians, whereas Holy Hfripture snith openly aud 
expressly, ' Thou shnlt not adore them nor worship thorn ' — a thing which 
eon in no wise bo mainluiiied or defended by the assertion of Thomas of 
Aquinum, and other doctors ; and the holy Church, although she hath 
allowed images and statues, and teaches that they ought to be honoured 
and venerated {li<i>uininiliis rt venfiaiidut), yet hath never taught or laid it 
down that they oi'e to be adored or worshipped {adorandiu vel cohmdna), as is 
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maiiifeBt in the body* in the faculty of the jurists. They have decreed, 
moreover, thnt they ought to be prayed to [ilepn'rauiht), which is in the 
Bohemian tongue ' modi it i se,' and thus have taught the people with collegiate 
authority {rolhyitilltfr) that the people arc to pray to images (nhi/ se ohnizom 
title )iioillili\). They have decreed, moreover, and in synod [ commanded 
it to bo pronchod to the people, that the people ought piously to believe, 
that the virtue of God and his saints is in painted statues of stone or wood, 
and therefore that the miracles, which appear or are reported to bo per- 
formed there, are wrought by God through and owing to these images ; 
and therefore whoso believes this, or puts confidence in such a statue, and 
flees for refuge to the statue, doth in no wise ill — nay, neither ought 
simple people to be corrected or chidden for betaking themselves to statues 
in time of their need, or to reUcs of saints, or such other dead things, 
without merit and virtue. They have, moreover, enacted that sermons 
must not be preached against the abuse of statues or relics, saying thnt in 
Buch things it doth not come to pass that the Christian people erreth. But 
who will not understand how pernicious these things are to the uuinstructed 
and carnal Christian people, if he considers that the modem lay people 
{pojiiiliis plelepis moilfniiix), not having the spirit of the Lord Jesus, cnn in 
no wise ascend mentally to spiritual things, but being merely and chiefly 
carried away by carnal judgment and imagination, only appreciates cor- 
poreal things, and gapes and fears before them, pouring itself out wholly 
to them ?" 

On the subject of Church reform, as regards superfluous rites 
and ceremonies, &c., tho words of Matthias are so similar to those of 
the Preface to the Commou Prayer-book of the Church of England, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to quote one passage at length. 

" The Lord Jesus," he says, " did not give any written law to his 
followers, although He might have done this in his lifetime in many ways, 
but merely placed his own good spirit and tho spirit of his Father iu the 
hearts of bohevers for a living and perfect law and a generally suilicient 
rule of life, according to what has been proved above, and according to the 
Scriptures and prophets. Wherefore, also, his apostles, desiring not to 
burthen tho people believing in Jesus with various doctrines, inventions, 
and precepts, wrote few things, commanded still fewer, and confirmed 
unshakably (iiiconciissi) by statutes fewest of all. It is manifest, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, how tho beloved fathers and 
apostles of Christ desired their fellow-Christians to he, to a great extent, 
free, and not tied to a multitude of precepts. Whence it appears that those 
later persons have acted, and still act, cruelly and coarsely (i(i/)i<ii//f§). who 
have introduced and authoritatively confirmed their numerous inventions, 
various doctrines, and rigid commands in tho family of God and the Lord 
Jesus, binding and burthening their subjects over much, so that there is 
such a multiphcity and so infinite a multitude of such doctrines ond inven- 
tions and commandments of men, that, as was said a little before, they 
have filled many books, and those very largo and costly ones, which no one 
hardly but a rich man could procure, nor oven if he devoted himself to them 
throughout tho whole of his life, could ho sufficiently read and beneficially 
digest them ; and yet they will have it that the Christian people are bound 

• Dooa not this moan " iu corporo [jnria] " P 

t Note the introduction of a Bohemian sentence into a Latin work. 

X Iu 1388. 

J The bu-baioua word iH/mnilui FopceUeni p«mphraiee by " impolitM." 
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to all tboBO things ihnt aro tborein contAiued, all wbich things, na has iMca 
said, they ure nnnble to perform — oay. even to learu, or fully to remember. 
Wherefore I have concluded iu my own mind, that for the purpose of 
renewing peace and union in the ^cncml body of Christians, it is expadieai 
to root out nil that plantation, and curtail {aibrrriare) again the Word upon 
the earth, and bring back the Church of Clirist Jesus to its wholesome and 
compendious beginnings, retaining proportionately few, and those nposiolio 
commandments. For in the prcseuco of my crucified Lord Jesiis, I tfaiak 
that the law of the Holy Spirit and the Gospel, copied and circulated 
{txprcmuM el dictiliiutum), and the ordinary fathers of the lay people — oa 
the Pope, the bishops, and tlie parsons (plflumi'), and their assistanbi — 
ore quite sufficient for lawfully guiding the whole community of people, and 
every individual man of the community ; the aforementioned things are. I 
ea}', sufficient for resolving every question and determining every case in 
the court of conscience and in the court of justice, with the addition to Um 
aforesaid of the scripture of the Old and New Testament." 

Sufficient baa now, we trust, been laid before our readers to con- 
vince tbem that a Borios of remarkable religious teachers, utterly 
unknown to the literary world in the British Isles, existed in Bohemia 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, wbich culminated in that 
extraordinary man, the celebrated John IIuss. All of these suffered 
more or less from opposition of a more or less vexatious cbaracter. 
Conrad of Waldhausen, being a German, bad naturally a more 
limited sphere of action in a Slavonic country like Bohemia, and does 
not appear to have excited such violent enmity on the part of hm 
opponents as the others. Milicz of Kremsier, whoso life is better 
known than his writings, was persecuted into exile, in which ho died. 
Matthias of Janow, after a vigorous struggle, was compelled to 
recant — as indeed he could scarcely have avoided doing, after formal 
condemnation by the authorities, without inconsistency with his own 
principle of lioldiDg and writing everj'thing " so and in such guise 
and measure, as to submit all and singular and himself to the Iloly 
Catholic Church, his dearest mother and the bride of Jesus Christ." 
But in John Huss a man of different calibre arose. He was not so 
much a doctrinal as a moral reformer, and to the mere " authority " 
of a Balthazar Cossa (Pope John XXIII.), and those who could find 
it in their consciences to elect such a person to the highest spiritual 
dignity in Christendom, he could not jneld without entire loss of 
moral dignity and entire defacement of the image of God in his 
nature. lie therefore scaled his testimony against the vices and 
enormities of the clergy of his day with his blood ; and his work still 
lives on, out of his ovm country, in that excellent society of good and 
useful men, the Moravian Brethren, and is now, we trust, heaving and 
struggling in the throes of revival, in the long gagged and down- 
trodden Czcskish nation in Bohemia. 

A. n. Wratislaw. 
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TJu yeui Ttttanuntj njtn the AtUkcrUtd Vertifsn, »wly Com- 
pared with the Original Greek, and Renwd. By UX5Iir 
Alpobo, DJ>., Deu ul Cluilerbiiry. Loodso : Slntua k Co. 
1M0. 

11 if ORE than half a centurj' ago, Bishop Marsh, the Lady Margaret's 
lli. Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, advocated a revision of 
the English Bible in the following wortls : — " It is probable that our 
Authorized Version is as faithful a representation of the original 
Scriptures as could have been formed at that period (the age of 
James I.). But when we consider the immense accession which has 
been since made, both to our critical and to oiu" philological apparatus; 
when we consider that the whole mass of literature, commencing 
with the London Polyglot, and continued to Griesbach's Greek 
Testament, was collected subsequently to that period ; when we 
consider that the most important sources of intelligence for the 
interpretation of the original Scriptures were likewise opened after 
that period, we cannot possibly pretend that our Authorized Version 
does not retjuire amendment. On this subject we need only refer to 
the work of Archbishop Newcome, entitled ' An Historical View of 
the English Biblical Translations : the expediency of re^-ising by 
authority our present English Translation ; and the means of 
executing such a revision.' " And he adds in a note : — 

" In recommonding a roviBion of the Authorized Version 1 have the satis- 
faction to agree with Archbishop Seeker, Archbishop Newcome, Bishop 
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Lowth, Dr. WatcrboBd, Dr. KcnokoU, Dr. White (Professor of H«li««v it 
xford), nod maoy oUur Mntnenl diTtnc* of Uie Eateh&bed Church." "^ 

Looking back upon the progms of Biblical atvdj daring the \aiA 

J jemn, we can clearlj aee that if the reriAioo had brcn anda* 
taken when the abore opinion vas ezpreaaed by the kamed Profieanr, 
it would hare been prematare, and would, probablj, bare fallen ioto 
dtNcredit before it wa< completed. The apparatus of criticisin and 
phllo]o<^, whirh hed already attained such ample dixnenaions, was 
yet to be greatly c-ulargcd, and, in many important respects, amended. 
And though the diiBculty of introducing a revised rersion into 
gc!nerul use may be much increased by the lapse of time, the £ngL 
Bible being now more widely circulated, both at home and in 
lands, than it was in the days of Bishop Marsh, it is well, on the 
whole, that the aspirations of the divines of his day, and of a 
earlier ago, were not fulfilled. But the reasons for delay, which I 
existed, have ever since been losing their force, and the motive for 
action has become stronger in proportion. Not only have additi 
HSS. been discovered, but the mass of evidence already existing 
been more carefully examined; the principles of textual crittciaxik^ 
have been discussed, and if not an absolute yet a general ronsensvt of 
scholars has been arrived at with respect to them. Great additional 
light has also been thrown on the exegesis of Scripture. 

It may, of course, be contended that the Version as we now hare it 
is free from uny essential error, that for all practical purposes it is 
sufficiently accurate, and that even if it is not to be regarded as 
imniutuble, we need be in no hurry to amend it — that wo know not 
what further evidence, materially affecting the text, may even yet 
come to our knowledge, inasmuch as it is only a few years since a most 
important witness, the Codex Sinaiticus, was brought to light — that 
time should bo given for critics to odjust their differences, and for 
eonimentators to clear up the remaining difficulties of interpretation, 
and tliiit tilt' present generation will not lose so much as their suc- 
cessors will gain, by our continued inaction. 

Hut this und i»iuiilar orgumcnts, strongly as they commend them- 
Belvps to (nir lovci of ease, may be puslitsl loo far. By no exhaustive 
process Clin it ever bo asccrlnincd (hut not another important MS. 
rpirininn to bo discovered; a residuum of difficulties will always be 
l««fl, to f'xorcise the commentators; nor is it to be expected, the 
fvidciice being sucli na it is, that those who devote themselves to the 
tni'-ndntion of (ho text will over attain to perfect unanimity. Mean- 
wliili', it rniiMol he satisfactory to the iutelligont but unlearned reader 
to be liild that tliy Ureck text, of which our English Now Testament is 

* tiwIiirMi oil llio (.'i-iUolmi and IntorproUtiuii of Uio Bible, pp. 295, 512. A good 
)llal«ry of lliii nllciiipl' r«t liililli'ul ruviniun, nnd n nitrvoy of the principloa which should 
[ \\\' lir<|it III vixff III ■'■''li n work, iiro K>von by ProloMor riumptrc, in tho " Dictiooary of 
Win lltlilx," iiiiilur til* lillo " Vonloui." 
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a trauslatlon, was founded on the collation of a few comparatively 
recent MSS ; tliat since it was pul>llshed a vast moss of evidence, of 
a much higher order, including MSS. of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the Oriental versions, and fragments of the old Latin version, has 
been laboriously collated, and that thus the received text has been 
found to contain a number of errors, which, though neither separately 
nor collectively of vital consequence, " are of more importance than 
the existing errors of translation." (Such is the judgment of Mr. 
Westcott in his " History of the English Bible," p. 170). Surely we 
should be in a better position to satisfy the sincere, and to silence the 
cavils of captious questioners, if we were able to put into their hands a 
text such as that which has recently appeared in Germany, Tischon- 
dorf's edition of the New Testament in English, but resulting from 
the united counsels of the most competent English scholars. It 
would then appear that the researches of three centuries have tended 
to corroborate in all essential particulars the sacred text which has 
been so long received among us, and that not one of the corrections 
which have been introduced into it obliterates or even obscures any 
cardinal point of Christian doctrine. 

With regard also to a revision of the translation itself, it seems 
unlikely that in the New Testament, at least, there is much to bo 
gained by further delay. Not only is the Greek language well 
understood as it appears in its best classical models, but that peculiar 
form of it in which the Greek Testament is written, has been treated 
aa a special subject of study, and illustrated by comparison with the 
Alexandrine Greek of the LXX. and Philo. Very few points of im- 
portance in connection with the interpretation of the Greek Testament 
remain open for discussion, and those few may be as far from being 
settled a hundred years hence as they are now ; and it would be mere 
indolence to plead the existeuco of a small number of moot points as 
a conclusive argument for further and indefinite procrastination. A 
few particulars may here be mentioned in which the English New 
Testament especially requires correction. 

1. In many places our Version has suffered in precision either from 
neglect or misapprehension of the Greek article. Misled, probably, by 
the unavoidable omission of the article in the Latin Vulgate, our trans- 
lators wrote "a ship," "a bushel," "a mountain," "a teacher of Israel," 
" an upper room " (Acts i. 13), " a city which hath foundations," &c., 
where the definite article should have been used. On the other hand, tho 
article has sometimes been unduly emphasised in our Version by the 
use of the demonstrative pronoun, e.g., " these dumb idols" (1 Cor. 
xii. 2), "that man of sin" (2 Thess. ii. 3) ; or it has been introduced in 
the Version, though it does not appear in the original, e.y., " Ye shall 
find t/ic babe" (Luke ii. 12), "the mediator of (he New Testament" 
(Hob. ix. 15), "I am not come to call the righteous" (Matt. ix. 13. 
StKatovi — an important instance). It is owing to no ignorance on 
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tbo part of St. Jerome that the Vulgate fiiils so completely aa it 
does to renfliT the article ; for he himself notices the defect of Hui 
Ijtttin langiingo in this respect in his comment<»ry on Gal. t., where 
he sBjrs, epeaking of the difference between m-ciya and to irvrv^io, " qna* 
quidera minutia) magis in Gneca quatn in nostra lingua obscrmfav 
fHii apBpa penitus non haberaus, vidontur aliquid habere momenti." 
The finglish language can almost always follow the Greek, eren in 
the most delicate uses of the article ; and its failure to do thia most 
bo regarded as a considerable blemish, which it is desirable t" 
remove. 

A similar remark may bo made as to the distinction, bo important 
in the Greek language, between the aorist and the pneterperfect. For 
this there exists no equivalent in the Latin ; but it is represented in 
English by the two fonns of the pnetcrite, ijitrr, have gicfn. It has 
not unfrcqucnlly been overlooked, to the manifest injury of the sense, 
in the Authorised Version. But to this subject we shall have occasion 
to return. 

2. Every one who has carefxiUy studied the Greek Testament is 
aware how often the meaning of the English is rendered obscure, and 

»-«ven the whole point of an argument is lost, especially in the 
Jpistles, through an inadequate rendering of the Greek connecting 
articles, or through inattention to the collocation of the words, or 
owing to want of precision, or want of uniformity in the translation 
of a cardinal word or phrase; in many such cases a very slight 
change in the translation would place in a clear light what now 
seems to the English roader a dark place of the Scripture. 

3. With regard to mrhaimns, it may bo laid down as a gonernl 
iile that words and phrases should not be altered, merely because 

they aro antiquated. The archaic diction of the English Bible is 
easily mastered, and gives little or no trouble to the unlearned 
reader; while it helps to remove the language of Scripture from the 
vemacidar idiom, and to give it in the ears of the people a sacre*! 
character. Modes of expression which formerly were in daily use, 
now being driven from secular discourse, have found refuge in the 
Bible, and are become characteristics of the language of religion ; 
and far be it from us to disturb them in their sanctuary. A notable 

[instance is the use of thou and ihcc, in other countries tho sign of 

amiliarity, but with us almost entirely limited to devotional purposes. 

But where a word, without becoming antiquated, has dropped the 

Ijncaning which It bore three centuries ago, and is current now with 
a different sense attached to it, there is danger of a misapprehension 
arising in the reader's mind, even though the old usage of the word 
may not be unknown to him; and n change is in such eases desirable. 
As examples of this kind wo may mention prcrenf, eonirrsntion 
(conduct, compare especially 1 Tim. iv. 12) ; cmHU (borders) ; 
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meat (food); charger (dish) ; a icafch (a guard. Matt, xxvii. 65) ; rooms 
(places. Matt, xviii. ti) ; carriages (baggage) ; creature (Rom. vL, &c., 
creation) ; allow (approve). 

4. A good rule was laid down by St. Jerome, and has been 
generally observed in tho versions of the Scriptures, that whereas 
in other writings it is enough to give in translation sense for sense, 
in the Scriptures, lest we miss the sense, wo must keep the very 
words,* It is impossible, however, to keep this rule universally; 
and if the original is to bo fairly and fully rendered, reaort must 
sometimes be had to a slight paraphrase. This has been done rarely, 
and in abaost all coses judiciously, in the .Authorized Vei'sion. But 
there are still some passages in which tho sense is obscured by a 
rigid adherence to the Greek. For example, it may bo sufficient to 
refer to 1 Cor. ix. 5, xi. 10. 

5. The present chapter-headings require revision, as tlicy some- 
times put an interpretation, whioh is not thoroughly trustworthy, on 
the passage which follows. A notable instance of this occurs at 
Lxike vii. 3(), " Ho slioweth by occasion of Mary Magdelenc how IIo 
is a friend to sinners, not to maiutuia them in sins, but to forgive 
them their sins, upon their faith and repentance." Tho tradition 
which identifies Mary Magdalene with the "woman that was a 
sinner" (Luke vii. 37) was never admitted in the Eastern Church, 
and seems to have been accepted in the Western Church in deference 
chiefly to the authority of Gregory the Groat. Tliough retained by 
our Eeformers in tho Prayer-book of 1049, it was expunged at the 
Revision of loo2; and it has been rejected by modern commentators 
as uncertain and groundless. Though it lingers stLU in the popular 
teaching and the popular belief, it has no better sanction than the 
heading of this chapter. Tho chapter heading of the Geneva Bible 
(loGO) did not contain it. 

The above chissificatiou is given, not by any means as an exhaustive 
one, but as comprehending a largo number of the corrections which 
are required in the English New Testament. Tho great majority, 
however, consist of cases which cannot be classed under any generol 
heads ; alterations, which though slight in themselves, would often 
tend very much to tl>e elucidation of tho sacrod text That Version, 
which is now so revered and beloved, which was spoken of by one 
who had cast it off together with tho other appliances of his early 
faith, as " a part of the national mind, and the anchor of tho national 
seriousness," t "nd which is the best monument of tho learning, the 
wisdom, and tho good tasto of the great epoch in which it was pro- 
duced, might by a comparatively iaw gentle touches bo brought up 
to tho standard of modern criticism and scholarship. There socms no 

• Soo Profaco to tho lUioim^i Bil>le. 

t The Lite F. W. Faber (Bowden'a Memoir, p, 391). 
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reason to doubt tliat a well-selected Royal Commission would be able 
^^o grapple with the work of revision both as regards the text and 
HtLe int<?rpretalion ; and if their work were published, and leil to find 
^Hts way into gonoral use, without any attempt to enforce it by legis* j 
lative enactment, it would gradually commend itself to the thought- 
ful and studious reader, would be generally recognised as the correct 
and approved Version, and would at length be adopted in the public 
reading of the Church. 

ilcunwhiie our thanks are duo to the Dean of Canterbuiy for the 
work which has given occasion for this paper, containing a complete 

(revision of the English New Testament, basctl on a revision of the 
original text, lie very properly disclaims the notion that his or 
liny other single-handed endeavour, can supersede the necessity for 
a joint and authorized work. 

" It is impcsxiblc," bo says in his preface, " that oue inan'» trvrk can ever 
fulfil the recjuisites for an accepted vciHion of the Scriptures. If there was 

(one IcBsou which the ' fivo clergyinen ' learut from their sessions, it wus 
that no new rendering was safe until it has gone throngh many bruins, and 
been thoroughly sifted by different perceptions and tastes. 
" Uis \nsh mainly is to keep open the great qacstion of an aatboritativo 
revision ; to show tiie ubsolutu necessity of such a measure sooner or later ; 
and to disabuse men's minds of the fallacies by which the Authorized 
Version is commonly defended." 

V After carefully perusing his work, and observing the minuto and 
conscientious care which ho has bestowed ' upon it, the general 
accuracj- and aptness of his amended translations, and the moderation 
which he has shown in his correction of the original text, I venture 
to think that the Version as it now comes from his hands may be used 
with great advantage by the English reader, and that it will be 
found a valuable aid to the Royal Commission, which ere long, wo 
may hope, will be appointed to follow where ho has led the way. 

»Tho revised Version of St. John's Gospel and seven of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, which was published a few years since by the " Five 
Clergymen," has, except in a few instances, been adopted by the 
Dean ; and he has completed (he revision as nearly as possible on the 
lines which were laid down in that publication by himself and hia 
colleagues. 

The Dean's recension of the original text, and tho principles upon 

» which it is based, are well known to those who have used his edition 
of the Greek Testament. "Without entering upon the discussion of 
80 large and important a subject, it may bo well to say that in 
general he has been guided by the testimony of tho few and the 
more ancient authorities, where it differs from that of the more 
numerous and tho more recent. The most material departures &om 
received text are as follows : — 
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1. The omission of the doxology at the end of the Lord's Prayer, 
Matt. vi. 13. 

2. Mark xvi. 9 to end is enclosed in brackets, as being of doubtful 
authenticity. Many leaser passages are treated in the same way. 

3. Luke ii. 14 : " Among men of good ploasui-o." tuSoKt'oc for ti^Kia. 

4. Luke xi. 2, &c. : The Lord's Prayer, as given by St. Luke, is 
much abridged. 

5. John V. 3, 5: "Waiting for the moving of the water," &c. 
This passage is omitted. 

6. John vii. 53, — viii. 11: (The woman taken in adultery). This 
is printed in italics, besides being enclosed in brarketa. 

7. Acts \-iii. 37 : " And Philip said. If thou believest," &c. 
Omitted. 

8. Acts ix. 5 : "It is hard for thee," «Scc. Omitted. Acts xx. 28 : 
" The Church of God," is retained. 

9. Eph. iii. 9 : " Who created all things by Jeam Chrkt." The 
words in italics are omitted. 

10. 1 Tim. iii. 16 : " Who was manifested." St for tfco«. 

11. 1 John V. 7, 8: {The heavenly witnesses) omitted. 

In the Catholic Epistles, and in the Apocalypse, the emendations 
are very numerous. 

The reader is generally apprized by foot-notes of the various read- 
ings which are adopted, and also of those which, though not approved, 
have a certain amount of testimony in their favour. There is, how- 
ever, a want of uniformity in this respect, especially in the earlier 
part of the volume ; ejj. — attention is not drawn to the important 
changes in Luke xi. 2 (ITio Lord's Prayer). 

"Witli these few observations on the text, we may proceed to con- 
sider that which is the really new part of the present volume — the 
revised Version. To fhis I propose to give fuller consideration ; and 
as the nature of it will best be illustrated by examples, I have selected 
some passages amended by the Dean, in which the value of his correc- 
tions will be easily seen without reference to the context. The 
renderings given from the Vulgate and Peza will show that though 
the leading of those two Latin versions was on the whole highly 
beneficial, the inaccuracies of the English are in many cases derived 
from one or the other of them. The curlier English versions are cited 
from Jiagstcr's " English Ilexapla ; " viz., Wyclif, 1380 ; Tyndalc, 
1530; Cranmer, 1539 (more commonly called the "Great Bible"); 
the Geneva New Testament, 1557; the Rheims Version, 1582. 

Matt. i. 11, " at the time of the removal to Babylon." There is no hint 
of "being carried away" (Auth.) in /AtroiKtcrias. Vulg., correctly, "in 
transmigrationc." Aath. appears to be from Beza, " in transportatione." 

ii. 6., "shall be the shepherd of my people." iroi/iora. Auth., "shall 
rule." Vulg., "regat." 

16, " all the male children." So Geneva, jtoitos tol-s Taioas. " The 
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"coasts." It was not till long 
that the word " const " became 



children " (Auth.) would probably have been ra mi&La. Vnlg., " omnes 
paeroa." 

" Borders." So Rbcima, opiav;. Aatb 
nfter the dute of the Anthorized Version 
lliuited to the marp:in of the sea. 

iii. 8, " fruits worthy of repentance." &{iuvt riji /icrai-otas. Aatb., " meet 
for repentance," fullowiog, bat imperfectly, Bezu, " conveuientos." WycL, 
" worthy fruits of penance." 

iv. 5, " the cornice." to rrtfiuytov. All the English versions, " a pinnaole," 
following Vnlg., " pinnacolnm." 

12, " was delivered np." mfitSoOri. Anth., "wrb cast into prison." 
Ynlg., " traditus est." Beza, " traditnm in cautodiaui." 

V. 21, "it woa said to thorn of old time." i^pi&ij roTt apxaion. Auth., 
" it WHS said by them," &c., following Beza, " dictum a vetcribus." "Wycl., 
"to eld men." Tjnd., &c., " unto them." 

vi. 11, "needful broad." i-irwwTim'. Vulg., " snpersnbstantialam," nnder- 
tduuding it of K/iiritital food only. The EngUsh versions from Tyndole follow 
Luther, " tiiglicb." 

25, " be not careful," as Tynd., ic. lupLfwuT*.. Auth., " take no thought," 
probably meant the same. Compare 1 Sam. ix. 5, " lest my father . . tnke 
thought for us." 

viii. 32, " down the cli£f. ' icardi rov Kpnip-vov. Auth., " down a steep 
place." Vulg., " per prteceps." 

is. 13, " to call righteous men." Sucawius. Auth., "the righteous," 
implies that there is such a class, which the Greek does not. 

17, " skins." uiTKoJf. Auth., " bottles." 

X. 28, " ye shall not have finished." mi fti/ rtkioTirt. Aoth., "je shall 
not have gone over " (an interpretation). 

xi. II, "Elijah which is to come." 'llXias 6 fiiWiai' (pxf<r6ai. Auth., 
"Elias which was for to come." I would, however, plciid for the old 
English form " for to," if not hero, yet in other places where the Dean has 
altered it. 

xi. 19, " und yet wisdom was justified at the hands of her childrenL." 
Koi tBiKaulyOi] r] croipla utto tuiv riKviov auT^s. Auth., " but wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children." Attention to the past tense of the Greek is here 
ncccBsarj". All English versions seem to have been misled by Vulg., "jnsti- 
ficuta tst." 

'2a, " I confess to thee." So Rheims. i^fiokoyov/uu voi, Auth., " I 
thank thee." Luther, " Icb preiso dich." 

xii. 18, "ho shall proclaim judgment." 

xiii. 8, " yielded." i&lSnv. Auth., " 
our version to translate ilftcen Greek 
" ediderunt." 

18, " is being fulfilled." iya^Xiipovrat. Auth., " is fulfilled." The form 
" is being," tbougli not elegant, may often be used with advantage to render 
the Greek present, which expresses an action still going on. 

16, " should turn." hncnpifiMTi. Auth., " should be converted." Vulg., 
" convertiintur." Beza, " se couvertat." At Luke xvii. 4, Auth. trans- 
hitcs hdo-Tpiipij, " turn again." This, or " turn back," is the full meaning 
here ; und at Luke .xxii. 8.', it would be well to read, " when thou turnest 
again," for " when thou art converted " (i-irtarpiipai). TLo correction Ls 
important, as muiutaiuing the £i-eedom of the will. In Isa. vi. 10, "con- 
vert " is used as a neuter verb, " lost they see with their eyes .... and 
convert, and be healed." So Covenlale (1585). Cuniertor in the Vulgate 
seems to be use J, like rcrerlor, in a neuter or middle sense. 

19, '*ho that was sown," as Tj-nd., kn. 5 tnrapti-;. Auth., " he which 



' uTravytXtt. Auth., "show." 
brougut forth," a word used in 
verbs. Vulg., " diibat." Beza, 
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roceived seed," following Bozn, " qui semen excepit." Vnlg., " qui semi- 
niUus est." 

21, " immediately." ei6<k. " by-and-byo " (Anth.), now obsolete in 
that sense. 

xiv. 26, " an apparition." (fmnaeriia. Anth., "a spirit." 

85, " recognised him." cwiyvdiTK auTdv. Auth., " took knowledge of Lirn." 
Similarly nt Acts iv. l^J. A less modem phrase than "recognised " would 
bo preferable ; " know who he was." 

XV. C, " that fi'om which thou mightcet have been profited by mo is an 
offering to God ; he shall bo exempted from honouring his father or his 
mother." Auipov o €01" ($ i/xov uKfxXt'i&rji' khI oi /t>( Tiimjirr], k. t. \. A con- 
sidcmblc improvement, if the text ■will allow it. The Vaig. hero fails alto- 
gether. The parallel passage in Mark vii. 11, has ulso been entirely 
re-cast. 

xvi. 28, "thou art my stumbling-block." aKavSaXiiy (i,ov. Auth., " on 
offence to me," following Volg., " scandolnm mihi." 

24, " If any man desire." 11 tk BiXti. It -is important to give the full 
force to 6(Xti in this and the next verses. Auth., " if any one will come." 

XX. 11, "householder." otVo&oTrorj/. The same word as at ver. 1. Auth., 
hero *' good man of the house." A Kimihir variation occurs at John ii. 9. 
For the sake of faithfulness in translation the correction should be made 
here and in many similar places : it may be doubtful at chap. \vi. 25, 26, 
" life — soul." 

xxi. l>3, "left the countiy." d7r€S»;/nij<reK. Anth., "went into a fur 
country." 

xxiii. C, " the uppermost places." (qu. "place.") t^ wptm-oKXio-Zav. Anth., 
" rooms." 

24, " strain out the gnat." So the eRrlier English versions. SnAiCovrn. 
Auth., "strain at." 

26, " the inside of the cup." So Tynd. to 6tos toD Tronjpurv. Auth., 
" that which is within," after Cranmer. 

XXV. 8, " our lamps are going out." 80 Tynd. Goners, " go out." 
(T^ivwvrai. Auth., " are gone out." 

40, " eternal punishment . . . otemal life." Auth. (following Tynd., 
&c.), " everlasting punishment . . . life eternal." 

xxvi. 20, " took the bread." tov 0^)701'. All English versions, " took bread." 

28, " my blood of the • [now] covenant." (Marking ittic as doubtful.) 
■nji [Kaiyrj<!] Bta6i^Kr]t. Auth., " of the Now Testament." 

35, " though 1 should have to die with thee." Kav&crj fit AtroOavtiv. All 
English versions, except Wycl., " though I should die." Wycl., " though 
it behove that I die." Vnlg., " etiamsi oportnerit mo mori." 

58, " shall set for my defence." wapaa-n')ar€i ^ot, Auth., "shall give." 
More nearly, " shall place at my side." Vnlg., " exLibebit." 

xx^'iii. 14, " bear you harmless." After Tynd., &c., " save you harmless." 
J/i3s afitplfo/oiK ■yron^ofitv. Auth., " secure yon." Vnlg., " vos eecuros 
faciomus." See, however, LawTence ap. Westcott, p. 311. 

Luke i. 3, " having carefully traced down all things." ■ira{y>}Ko\ou&ii}K6n . . 
uLKpi^w^. Auth., "having had perfect auderstunding." Vulg., " ass ecu to 
omnia diligenter." Tynd., "having searched out diligently." Qu., " La^-iug 
followed out carefully." 

59. "were calling him." {kuXow. Anth., "they called him." The 
Greek imperfect would bo better hero expressed by " they were for calling 
Lim." 

ii. 1, " enrolled." As Eheims. aTroypa<t>ar6at. Auth., " taxed." Vulg., 
" nt describorelur nnivorsus orbis." Erasmus better, " ut censeretur." 
iii. 23, " was about thirty years of age when ho began [his course] ." 
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Autb., follows Crnnmor, "bcgnn to be." 

Auth., " «httll 



So Bezn, " incipiebat esse." 

vi. 88, " good measure . . . shall they give." Stotroixriv. 
men give ;" as if the reward wore to bo iu tbia world. 

viii. 81, "the abyss." W/i' ajivaaov. Autb., "tbo deep," wbieb wonJd 
now bo couuuouly understood to mean tbc sea. afivvtrtK ia tiunslat««l in 
Autb., at liov. XX. 3, " tbo bottouilcss pit." 

Ix. 32, " but they kept awake and saw bis glory." inay^iiyapt'iawrrti Sk 
(TSov. Autb., " aud when tboy were awake." Vulg., " evigiJitDtcs." 

xlv. 27, "bis own cross." More expressive than Anth., "his croes." 
ritv trraZ'poy ovrov. 

xls. 18, " trade till I come." vrpayfiaTtvirarrBf. Autb., "occupy." Vulg., 
"nogotiamiui." Wycl., "choiTure yo." "Trade yc," would be slightly 
better. 

48, "oil the people hung upon bim Ustoning." l^txpifiaro at-rov oxovun'. 
Antb., "were very attentive to hour bim." Such word-painting is charac- 
teristic of Kt. Luke. • 

XX. 21, " ucitber respectest tbou persons." Kat ov Aa/i)3<u>f i« T/xxrunrof. 
Autb., " neither accoptest thou the peiaon n/ unit." Vulg., " et non accipi« 
personam." 

87, " in the history of the bush." <iri rij^ fidrov. Autb., " at the bnah." 
A supplcnioutal word or paraphrase seems neccssar}*. 

xxi. 19, " by your patience you shall save your souls." Autb., " in your 
patience possess yc your souls." The Dean here bnds himself obliged to 
depart from the practice to which be generally adheres, of translating <v *' in." 
Vulg., "in patientia vestra possidebitis." 

21, "in tbo fields." iy raU x^paw. Autb., "in the countries." A 
slighter alteration would bo " in the country." Luther, " auf dem Lando." 
This sense ot \u>pa is found in )^<apc:^la■Ko^r<K. Vulg., " in regiouibus." 

20, "expectation." vpoaBoKtai. Better than Autb., " looking after." 

xxii. 08, " and if I nsk you questions." «av 8e xal t()<o7Tj<ro). Autli., 
"and if I also ask j'ou," not fully expressing ipuxrtia-m. 

xxiii. 88, " the place which is called a skull." Kpaviov. Autb., " Calvury," 
from Vulg., " calvaria." 

42, " when thou comost in thy kingdom." iv rp /Jao-tXo'^. Autb., " into," 
foUowmg Vulg., " in regnum tnum." At Matt. xvi. 28, Vulg. and Autb. 
are correct. 

xxiv. 1, " when it was just beginning to dawn." opflpov ^aOiot. Autb., 
" very early iu tbo morning." The Evangelist tcUs us of the glimmering 
bght, and loaves ns to infer the early hour. 

12, "departed to bis own house wondering." o7ri}\Sc jrpos tauroy flav/iafcor. 
Autb., " dcpai'ted wondering in himself," after Vulg., " abiit sccum mu-aus." 
See John xs. 10. iw^KOov irptu cavrous. 

18, " dot^t thou lodge uloue ?" fioi-m iropoiKtlj. Autli., " art thou only a 
stranger ? " The full meaning seems to be, " art tbou »ilone and a stranger ? " 
Vulg., " tu solus pcrcgrinus es?" 

In bis version of the Gospel of St. John, the Dean has for the most 
part followed the revision publishMl twelve years ago by the " Five 
Clergymen," of whom ho was one. Wo will only notice a much 
debated passage of that Gospel, in which he still differs from the 
majority of his colleagues. An ambiguity of sense occasionally 
presenlH itsilf in Greek, from the circumstouco that the form of tho 
second person, present tense, is the same in both the indicative and 
imperative moods. There are at least six instances of such an 
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ambiguity in the New Testament, the most notable of them being 
John V. 39, " Search the Scriptures, for in them," &c., IpcvvaTt roc 
yparfiaz on v/ietc Sokcit*, k.t.X. On grounds derived from the context, 
three out of the five revisers of 1857 were in favour of the indicative 
sense of ipanare ; and they wore supported in their judgment by the 
authority of Cyril of Alexandria. The Dean, however, held with the 
commonly received version. 

Acts i. 8, " appearing to them daring forty days, and speaking." 8t' 
fintpCiv Tf(riTapa.KoyTa airTavo/jLtvni avTots Kol \ty<j>v. Auth., " being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking," as if ho were seen by them, not at intervals, 
but continnouBly. Rheims (which the Dean would have done better to follow 
exactly), " for forty days appearing to tbcm, and speaking." 

ii. 28, " by the band (qn. hands '?) of heathen men." 8tA ^fttpSiv dco/aunv. 
Anth., "by wcked hands." 

47, " them that were in the way of salvation." roti^ eroifo^o'ovs. Anth,, 
" Buch as Bhonld bo saved." Vulg. and Beza, " qui salvi fiercnt." The 
slight rofereiico which there may be to a-uidrfrt, " save yourselves " (ver. -10), 
would bo bettor preserved by " such as were being saved," and thus we 
should avoid rendering the verb by a paraphrase. 

iv. 2, " preached by the example of Jesns." <v tjT Iijorov. Auth., "through 
Jesus." 

27, " thy holy servant Jesus." rov ayLov iratSd aov Ij/troiV. Auth., " thy 
holy child." Valg., " puemm." Beza, "fihum." A certain and neces- 
sary correction. 

3G, " the son of exhortation." vJos napamXi^eoK. Anth., "the son of 
consolation." Vulg., " filius consolationis." 

V. 80, " ye hanged on a tree and slew." Sttj^eip/o-aaSt KptyAaavrti. Auth., 
"ye slow and hanged on a tree;" better " ye slow by hanging him on a 
tree." 

vii. 22, " AIosos was iustrncted." iiraiSci97]. Auth., " was loomed " 
{i.e., instructed, but obsolete in that sense). 

ix. 81, " built up." oJxoSo/ioD/tcn;. Auth., " edified." This word, when 
first introduced into English from the Vulgato, was not confined to its 
present spiritual sense. 

X. 11, "let do'wn by four ropes." ricrcrapmv ipyaU. Anth., " by the 
fom- comers " (which would have required rats t«j-<j-.). Vulg., " quatuor 
extremis." 

40, " and granted that he should appear." (After Wycl. and Rbeima.) 
(SuKcv avToi' ifjL(t>ayrj ytvtaOai. Auth. (after Tynd.), " showed him openly." 

xii. 4, " after the passover." /irra to iroor^a. Auth., " after Easter." 

10, " the first watch and the second." As Tynd. irpurrrp/ <ftv\aK7iv koI 
StvTipav. Auth. (as Wycl.), "the first and second ward." 

xvi. 16, " to tho place of prayer." <k rrjv irpoa-cvxyjv- Auth., "to prayer." 
Vulg., " ad orationem." 

xvii. 14, "towarda the sea." is iiri. Auth., " as it were to the sea." 
Vulg., "usque ad." 

22, "very religious." ScurtSai/iovearc/iou;. Auth., " too superstitious." 
Vulg., " superstitiosioros." This very necessary correction relieves the 
Apostle, the pattern of Christian courtesy and wisdom, from the imputa- 
tion of having commenced an address to a highly civilized audience with 
an observation as unwise as it would have been uncourteons. 

23, " objects of worship." crtP&anara. Anth., " devotions." 

80, "overlooked." vntpi&^v. Auth., "winked at," a somewhat 
irreverent expression at the present day. 
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lax. 2, " when yo believed." rxirreuiiaiim. AiiUi., " Bince ye believed." 
It is importjuit hero to preserve the force of the aorist, which would be still 
more exactly expressed by " when ye bocnmo believers." 

85, "gnnrdian of the temple." ifoucopoi/. Aath., "a worshipper." 
VuJg., " cultricem." 

xxi. 15, "made ready dot baggage." diroo-KiMKra/icvoi. Auth., "took 
up our carriages." Geneva, "wo trussed ap our fardels." 

xjiv. 22, " I will ndjndgo." Smytwopu. Anth., " I will know the 
nttermost," miBtoking the force of 8m. 

25, '' Felix was afraid." ^<^^s yn'o/xcvor. Aath., " trembled," fol- 
lowing Yulg., " tremefactus." 

xxvi. 28, "lightly." iv oXiytg. Auth., "almost." Vulg., " in modico." 
But neither the reading nor the interpretation of thia passage ia free from 
doubt. 

xxvii. 40, " and when they had cut away the anchors, they left them in 
the sea." tos ayxvpai; TrfpuK6yTt<! t'wv c« tj/v OdXaatrav. Auth., "when 
they had tiikcu up the anchors, they committed themselves to the sea." 
Compare a more important passage, 1 Pot. ii. 23, where a similar correction 
is required. 

Passing over the first seven of the Epistles of St. Paul, in which the 
Dean had before hini, and generally adopted, the text of the "Five 
Clergymen," we come to — 

1 Thess. il. 4, "as wo have been approved of God." koOuk ScSoKi/iaor/tctfo. 
Auth., " allowed," a word now used in a lower sense. At the end of thia 
verse, the repetition of Suxt/io^u suggests " proveth our hearts " for 
" trieth." 

iv. 5, " carnal desire." iiri6vfuai. Auth., " concnpiscenco," scarcely 
an English word. 

V. 22, " abstain from every form of evil." (i8ov?. Auth., " appearance." 
23, "May your spirit and soul and body be preserved whole without 
blame." oKokXijpov Vfiuiv to jn-eiyia . . . ifii/j.imo<: . . . T/jpijOtir}. Auth., 
" / pniy God your whole spirit, ic, may be preser^'ed without blamo." 
The transposition of " whole " gives a fresh and important muaniug to the 
passage. 

2 ThesB. iii. 5, "the patience of Christ." r^v vro/ioK^c roC Xpurrov. 
Auth., " the patient waiting for Christ." Compare Bom. xv. 4, '• the 
patience and the comfort of the holy Scriptures." 

iii. 11, " working at no business, but being basy-bodies." The parono- 
masia is well preserved ; but a slight tone of levity is introduced, which 
perhaps was not suggested by the Greek, /xi;8<v fpyaiof).ivow, aXXa Trtpupya- 
iofLtvaw. Auth., " working not at all, but are busy-bodies." 

1 Tim. i. 20, " that tliey may bo taught by chastisement." nai^evOuKri. 
Auth., " learn." Vulg., " discant." Compare Judges vii. IG, " with thorn 
^thorns and briers) he taught the men of Succoth." Heb. xii. 6. 

iv. 1, " in after times." iy vot^jois Kai^ott. Auth., " in the lattcx times." 
Vulg., "in novissimis temporibus." Consistently with this correction, 
vartpov should have been translated "afterwards," not "lost of all," in 
Matt. rxi. 87, " Last of all he sent," &.c. 

8, " profitable for a Uttle." n-nos oAi'yoi' iaru' ludicXtuo;. Auth., "profitoth 
litUo," 

V. 22, " lay hands hastily." raxvos. Auth., " suddenly." 

vi. 5, " supposing that godliness is a source of gaiu." ■n-opur/wv ttvai ripf 
twrifituw. Auth., " that gain is godliness," reversing tho subject and 
predicate. Beza, correctly, " qnicstui habent piotatom," 
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2 Tim. ii. 5, " And if a man also strive in the games." ia.v 8e kw. oBX^rvt. 
Aatb., " glrive for masteries." 

24, "patient of wrong." aviiUojiov. Autli., "patient." Vulg., 
"patientcm." 

iv. 5, "fulfil thy ministry." t^v SioKOKtaf o-ou vKi]po^fn\cTav, Anth., 
" make full proof." 

"" Titus i. 11, "seemg they subvert." omKcs . . . draTporovo-i;'. A good 
instance of the causal use of oorif, to which the Dean bos carefully 
attended. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews tliG work of translation is more than 
ordinarily difficult ; and the Dean has not, on the whole, been so 
felicitous, nor has he so well preserved the archaic style of the 
English Version, as in other books. Examples of harsh, awkward, 
or un-idiomatic English occur at vi. 7, 16, 20 ; vii. 23 ; ix. 24. The 
purjmreus jMitiius catches the eye at i. 6, 14 ; ii. 4, 9, 10, 16; iv. 12, 
15. There are, however, many judicious corrections, e.g. :• — 

ii. 2, " became binding." iyivcro ^ifiaux. Auth., " was stedfast." 
V. 12, " solid food." oTtpcas Tpo0i)s. Auth., " strong meat." 
vi. 1, " discourse concerning the beginning of Christ." rov Trjt ap;^« tov 
XpuTTou koyov. Auth., "the principles of the doctrine of Christ," Vulg., 
" inchoatiouis Christi scrmonem." 

vii. 23, " and they truly ore appointed priests in numbers." This, how- 
ever, does not give clearly the meaning of the Greek, koI oi /itv jrA.<iows 
tuTi yryoyoTts Upd's, "thcy truly who are made priests arc many in number." 
Antb,, " and they truly were many priests." 

viii. 5, "serve the delineation." viroSciy/iOTt . . . Xarpciova-i. Auth., 
" serve unto the example." Qa. " are serving the pattern." 
ix. 7, " ignorances." ayvorjpLiiToiv. Auth., " errors." 
11, "not of this creation." ktio-iuk. Auth., " building." 
10, "there must also of necessity be implied." tjsipta-dai. Auth., "be." 
xi. 1, " faith is the confidence of things hoped for." «m 8c viorrK 
iX.viiop.ivu>v viroaTao-is. Auth., " the substance of things hoped for." Yolg., 
" substantia." 

14, " thcy seek after a home." irarplSa, more truly thus expressed than 
by Auth., "a country." 

23, " the child was comely." Aartlov n vaiSiov. Auth., " ho was a 
proper child." 

xii. 16,'"mcat." fipilxTtuK. Auth., " morsel of moat." 

James iii. 5, " how great a forest is kindled by how small a fire." v\y}v. 
Auth., "matter" (as Tynd.), and so Joromeon Isa. Ixvi. Vulg., "sylvam." 
See Trench on the Authorized Version, p. 111. 

1 Pet. i. 15, " in all behaviour." iv n-ooT/ di^oT/>o0g. Auth., " in all 
manner of conversation." The English idiom requires " in all your be- 
haviour." 

ii. 2, " spiritual guileless milk." Xoyotov aioXoy yaXa. Auth., " the 
sincere milk of the word." Vulg., "rationabile." iieza, "sincernm;" 
"rational " Alford at Rom. xii. 1, aud so Hammond here. 

4, "had in honour." hmfiov. Auth., "precious," which would be 
rlp.iov. 

24, " committed [them] to him that jadgeth righteously." iropcStSov. 
Auth., supplies "himself." 

iii. 21, " the onquirv _if a good conscience after God." hrtpiarrj/Mi «s 6€>jy. 
Auth., " the answer . . . towards God." 
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2 Pet. ii. 12, " irrational ammals." oXoyvt {ua. Anth., " nataral bmte 
bensts;" qu. " animalH without reason." 

iii. 6, "the earth formed out of water and by meanB of water." y^ i( 
vhaTiK Kui 8( u&iTo{ (Twtcrruxra. Auth., " standing out of the water and in 
the water." Volg., " de aqua et per aqnom con-sictens." 

10, "the heavenly bodies." aroiyftia. Anth., " the elements." 

Jndo 12, " rocks in your love feasts." mrik&het. Auth., " spots." 
Vnlg., "macula;," qa. "hidden roeka." (See Parkhorst Lexicon in voc.) 

— " anttunn trees." hiv^pa ^tvonutpiva.. Auth., " trees whose fruit 
withoroth." 

The ubove are a few of the very many passages in which the 
correcting hand of the Dean appears to have been guided by a sound 
judgment. Wo have now to notice some points in which he has laid 
himself open to criticism. 

There are many changes which we may allow to bo right in 
themselves, but which are not of sufficient importance to justify 
us in disturbing the Authorized Version. Thus it might have 
been better to read everywhere " the Holy Spirit " instead of 
" the Holy Ghost," as the Dean has done ; but such xiniformity 
would now bo established only at the cost of associations which 
are of still greater value. Nor wo\dd it bo possible now to follow 
the Dean in restoring Tyndale's word for dyturi), " love," instead 
of " charity," which Wyclif and the Rhcims Version adopted 
from the Vulgate, rariUis. "Congregation" would scarcely be 
accepted at the present day instead of " church " as the translation 
of tKifXr/ff/a at Matt, xviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 38. It is hardly worth while 
to substitute "robbers" for "thieves" in Matt, xxvii. 38, or 
"clothes" for "raiment" in xxvii. 31, or " a ree<l " for "a pen" 
in 3 John 13. And though the scholar might gain, the general 
reader would lose by the change from " the tribute-money" to " the 
two drachmas," Matt. xvii. 24; from "deputy "to " pro-consid," 
Acts xiii. 7 ; from " elder " to " presbyter," 1 Tim. v. 7 (" elder " 
being retained in other passages) ; from " the like figure" to "anti- 
type," 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; from " that fadeth not away " to " amaran- 
thine," 1 Pet. V. 4 ; though it may bo conceded that in some of these 
places a change, perhaps a slight paraphrase, is to be desired. 

Still less ahoidd we be prepared to adopt expressions which, while 
they follow closely the original, do violence to the vernacular idiom, 
such as 2 Thoss. i. 11, " may fulfil all the pleasure of goodness " for 
"may fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness;" 2 Tim. iv. 7, 
"I have striven the good strife," which, indeed, scarcely represents 
the original better than our own present Version, since in neither 
case is the allusion to tho games preserved, which is repeated here 
from verse 5 of the same chapter. A still stronger protest must bo 
entered against the Dean's version of Heb. ix. 24, " For Christ 
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entered not into holy places made with hands, counterfeits of tho 

true " (Auth., " figures of the true," iivritwa). The word " coimter- 

ifeit," according to modern usage, implies imposture ; iiud, therefore, 

.though it may represent hrTi-mra ctymologically, it by no moans 

[represents tlmt word ethically. James t. 17, "Elijah prayed with 

prayer " for " prayed earnestly," although tho Auth. iit T.uko xxii. 

15, has " with desire I have desired." 1 Pet. iv. l->, " a prier into 

other men's matters" for " a busy-body about," &c. (dXXorpiois-iVKJiroc) ; 

2 Pet. i. 19, " wo have more secure the prophetic word " for •' wo 

have a more sure word of prophecy " (fx"^'*' ftifiowTtpov rhv rrpn^iytKov 

\6yov) ; perhaps better thus, " we have the word of prophecy which 

is more sure ;" 2 Pet. ii. 1, " heresies of destruction " for " durannble 

heresies," better " destructive heresies " {a'tpiaut aTwXtiut). 

The Dean is a purist with regard to the usage of the Greek tenses 
and flio article ; and unquestionably our Version needs much correc- 
tion in both respects. Ijut the nice distinctions of which the Greek 
language was capablo cannot in every case be reproduced in a transla- 
tion ; nor arc they observed rigidly in Greek, at least in the Greek of 
the New Testament Tho Dean, in bis conscientious endeavour to follow 
them, has sometimes made a verbal change which gives no dift'erence 
, in sense, e.g.. Matt. xLi. 3, "did ye never read?" for "have ye not 
read?" (oic dwywrt) ; Ileb. xii, 9, " Wc once had the fathers of our 
flesh," for " We have had fathers of our flesh (rovs ^iv rfic napK&s 
tifiiuy TTuripat itxont*') ; 1 Tim. v. 10, " if she at any time brought up 
children," for " if she have brought up " (ei mworpci^ijcru'). Occaaion- 
ally ho overlooks the iterative force of tho aorist (Jelf, Greek Gram., 
402), as at James i. 11, "the sun arose," &o. (Auth. "the -un is no 
sooner risen," &c.,dyiTu\t 6 i/Xioc), and similarly 1 Pet. i. 24. Sometimes, 
however, he is himself bafiled by the aorist, and is fain to treat it as 
a praterperfect or a present, c.ff.. Matt. xiv. 2, "he is risen" (oiro? 
iiyipOr}) ; Matt. xvii. 5, " in whom I am well pleased " (cV j5 iieiKt]<ja) ; 
1 Tim. i. 6, "some .... have been tumetl aside" (nWs i^irpuvtiaat) ; 
and especially Philemon 21, "I have written unto thee" {lypa^), 
Auth. " I wrote." Similarly Gal. vi. 11 ; 1 John v. 4. It is only to 
be wished that this necessity had been recognised more frequently. 

A crucial passage with regard to the aorist is John xvii. The 
"Five Clergymen," in their third edition, recede<l a little from their 
first strict rendering of the tenses in that chapter; but the Dean has 
adhered to it. With regard to the pnctci'pcrfect also and tlie pneter- 
impcrfect, ho has aimed at a scrupulous accuracy which, though 
generally odvantageous to the sense, has sometimes been carried 
further than either tho Greek usage would require or the English 
idiom would allow. Such translations jus the following can scarcely 
bo accepted : " Abraham being tried hath offered up Isaac " (APpahfi 

vol.. XIII. Q 
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(Moses) bath kept the jmssover " (jr<)roi;j»c), Heb. xi. 28. 

In like manner tbe article has sometimes been noodlesslj, or even 
injuriously expressed, as 1 Tim. iv. 13, " Give attention to tlio 
I'eading, to the exhortation, to the doctrine " (wpuai^t r/J <ii>a-yM«irct) ; 
Ileb. xiii. 4, " Let your marriage be held in honour" (rlfuot i ya/Us). 
But in this case also the Dean has sometimes been driven to aclmow^ 
ledge that the Greek usage cannot always be followed in English ; 
e.ff., Luke xiii. 28, " there shall be weeping and gnashing of teetU " 
(o i:\atiOfiis). On the other hand, it is to be wished that at Luke xviii. 
1-3, he had given etlect to the article in the text, instcnd of b«;ing 
content to indicate its force in a foot-note ; " God be merciful to me 

the sinner " {'ikaaOTfri fwi t^ n/iapnuXji). 

In many passages of the Authorized Version the article is trans- 
lated by " this " or " that ;" a peculiarity which was adopted through- 
out in Tomson's New Testament of 1570 ; thus John xx. 3, " that 
other disciple " (o oAAif fiaOti-nfi) ; Vulg., " ille alius discipulus." 
Acts xix. 23, " that way " (r^t icov) ; so Tynd., but Vulg., " ria 
Domini ;" xxii. 14, " that just one " (riv S/Koto*-) ; so Geneva and Besa, 
but Vulg., " ut videas justum." 1 Cor. xii. 2, "these dumb idols" 
(to ((?w.\a TO. &f>utya), SO Bczu. 2 Thess. ii. 3, " that man of sin " 
iayOpuiTor TStu/xapr/ac). The Dean has in general removed this trnco 
Lniiniziiig from our Version; but in Titus ii. 12, 13, while 
removing it from one cIau.so of the sentence, he has, appeircntljr 
through inadvertence, retained it in another. 

The present revision contuius some expressions which strike one as 
being too modern, or at least not familiar enough to the comnou ear 
to bo admitted into a test already sanctioned by the usag«> of three 
centuries. Such arc " harassed," Matt. ix. 30 (.Vku\^«Viii\ when 
" troubled " would bo better ; xt. 5, " he shall be exempted from 
honouring" (ov /.i,) Tiniimj), better "he shall by no means honour;" 
xvii. 25, "Jesus anticipated him" (iTiMi<pOaaty airuy), Auth., "pro- 
vented him," after Vulg., '* praivenit," better " began and spako to 
him." Acts viii. 10, " the so-called great power of God" {^ ci^afue 
Tcv Oiov fi «.-oXou/«V»; fuyaXt)), better " the power of God which is called 
great;" xix. 38, "assizea" (ayvpatoiHyoyTnt), better, " the court- days 
are being held ; " 2 Cor. xi. 21, " by way of disparagement I nssnmc 
that wc are weak " (naTit it-ifiiay Xf'yiij iiQ 071 Jifitii t'loOtfiianfttf), better, 
" I speak as if wo had been weak," thus also preserving the force 
of the aorist. 

A few criticisms on particular passages are siibmitted for the 
consideration of the Dean and his readers . — 

Mfttt. i. 21, "for He shall save." aiTos yip o-iuo-tt. The De-in relics on 
a L'.ipitol letter to •,'ivi' ibo forcu of airru^ ; bettor " it is be that sbiiU save," 
as at 1 John ii. 2, avrot IXaafjLoi i<m, "he is tbo propiUation," where 
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TTysdale, kc, have " he it is that," kc. The Latin is here best able io 
follow the Greek, " ipse euim salvimi faciet " (Vulg.). 

ii. 12, " they departeil into their own countr)'." The idea of retrograde 
taotion, going bock, withdrawing, retiring, seems to be Inherent in dra^pcrv, 
And iij expressed by Aulh., and by the Dean in some places, but is over- 
looked here and at iv. 12. Vnlg., coiTectly, •' reversi sunt." 

iii. 7, "who warned yon." ijrt'Sti^ev : rather "who shewed you the 
way." Vnlg., " quis demonstravit vobis." 

iv. 8, "that these stones be made bread." u/btoi ; batter "loaves of 
bread," as Alford at Matt. xv. 33. Vulg., " panes." Wycl., " loovea." 

V. 29, "if thy right eye oilcudeth theo." crxai'&tX/^ci, " umketh theo to 
offend." 

vi. 27, "which of you . . . can add one cubit unto his hfetime?" iirX 
TTjv jjXiKiav oMTov, and Luke ii. 52, " increased in \visdom as in age." This 
trnnslatiou docs not commend itself to me, though supported by Archbishop 
Trench (on the Authorized Version, p. 103). The Dean retains " stature " 
at Lake xis. S, " he was little of stature," and at Eph. iv. 13. Why not 
here ? 

viii. 20, " the birds of the air have nests." KOTaiTKT;vo«r<«. Vulg., 
"oidos," more properly "habitations" (St. Aogustine, " tabermicula ") aa 
observed by Trench, p. 113. 

X. 26, " there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed." Vulg., 
" operatum . . rovelabitor." The Greek is KfKoXvii^ivov . . diroK<iAv<^d>7o-cTot, 
" covered . . uncovered." 

xL 17, " We mourned unto you and ye lamented not." iOprjv^aiitv v/*u', 
«ai ovK iKoyj/arrOt ; better " We lamented unto you, and ye did not boat your 
breast." Music or singing on the one side was to bo replied to by a bodily 
movement, dancing or beating of the breast, the dumb show of joy or 
griuf, on the other. Vulg., " lamentnvimus ct uou plauai;>tis." Compare 
Luke xxiii. 27, tKiTrrovTo koI i6pi]vovv ai/rov. 

xsii. 21, "so as to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect." irAavijo-ai, 
tl Sm'OTOj', KOI Toii iK\iKTni^. The words " if it were possible " imply that 
it is tMl possible to deceive the elect. This, whether a truth or not, is not 
expressed by the Greek ; better " if possible." Vulg., " si fieri potest." 

Luke xiii. 32, " the thhd day I shall be completed," a somewhat harsh 
lamcudment of Auth., " I shall be perfected," rcXftoC/iat. 

xxii. 81, " Satan hath prevailed to have you all." tfTrr/o-aTo v/tuj. Surely 
the preposition does not necessarily imply that the demand was successfaL 
Auth., " hath desired to havf you." 

Acts xiv. 13, "of like passions," and James v. 17. onoitmadth : rather 
"of like infirmities." 

1 Cor. iii. 1, " men of flesh." aapKtvoK. A harsh, expression. Antb., 
" carnal." 

X. 13, " will with the temptation mtike the way to escape." hcfiaxrvs. 
Escu/ic implies deliverance /mm the trial ; the Greek word rather means n 
ifidj uiit, or issue, at the end of it (" a happy issue," as wo say in our 
prayer). Vulg., " proventum." Luther, " Ende." 

xi. 81, "if we duly discerned om-scives." SuKpivofirr. "H wo duly 
judged ourselves," would be a more iateUigible rendering, and on improve- 
ment on Auth., "judged." 

Col. i. 15, "the first-bom of all creation." irpanoroKo^ vdoTj^ kti'oiow. 
Qii. " first-born before all creation." 

1 Thess. iii. 11, " God himself and our Father." o 6t(K koI Tmri/p ijiMv. 
Tliero seems no reason why this phrase should not be rendered " our God 
and Father " in this place and at vcrao 11, and 2 Thcss. ii. lU, as it is at 
James i. 27, Phil. 
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I Tim. ii. 8. " onr Saviour God." Anth., "God our SaTJonr." Th« 
>nn'« traxupoailioQ dooa not seom required by the order of th« Greek, Toir J 
thifrypof ifiuM Otmi. 

ii. 12, " to rule over the man." Anth., "to nsnrp authority." aiSanurA 
» Minon word should be translated by a phrase less commoD-phMO 

t 1 ," duch HS " doiniuecr," or " exorcise authority." 

vj. 10, "the root of all evila ia the love of money;" rather " a rool," 
ptifl. (Trench, p. 89.) 

Titna iii. 5, "through the font of regeneration." StaAotTpou traXiyyvrctn'of. 
kuth., " washing ;" " font " is un interpretation, and limits the meaning of 
rpav. Wetter " luvcr," as at Eph. v. 26. On the other hand, at Heb. 
i. 2, " wa»bin;{i«" in too wide in its moaning for fiaimcrfuay, and "baptisms" 
I^Antb.) ahould bo retained. 

Iltb. ii. 29, " were drowned." ware TriOrjvav, " were swallowed np." 
if nig., " dcvorati snnt." 

ix, 21), " cntereth into the holy place with blood of others." ty atfiart 

AWirrpiif, rather "in virtue of blood which is not his own." A similar 

meaning itt given to «V by the Doan at chap. x. 10, " in pursuance of which 

rill " (iy f OtXriiui-ri) : and "blood of others" would bo understood to me.-ui 

V** blood of other mrn," which, it need not bo said, is not the sense of the 

f-Circek. 

Since tbo foTogoing pages were in type, I have been favoured with 
[tln' piTuiHftl of a letter on the revision of the Authorized VerMon, 
id'Irosaed by the Into Dean Qaisford, in January, 18,55, to Sir Robert 
ringlii*, at tliot time .M.P. for the University of Oxford. Tbo follow- 
ing i-xtrnct from that letter will bo read with interest, not only on 
account of ita entire accordance with the views exiDressed in the early 
port of tliia paper, but also because, to use the words of him • who 
has permitted ita publication, "it is the opinion of one well known 
for his caution and reserve, of one whose orthodoxy was never 
Buapected, and who was certainly no partisan or enthusiast ; and it 
was among the latest written words of one whose long life had been 
devoted to labours qualifying him above any man of his generation 
for their utterance : " — 

" It were much to bo wished that a Royal Commission should issue 
empowering certain individuiils to examine and report upon the state of the 
translation, and to give their opinion as to the propriety of making an 
attempt to improve it by introducing such corrections and alterations as 
would bo necessary in ordur to make it represent the original more ac- 
.curatc'ly than it does at present. My own private opinion is that its pro- 
'•eut state is iudefonsiblo : and when errors have been pointed out, as they 
have been in this case verj' frequently, to go on repeatuig them from time to 
time is hardly consistent with reason or creditable to the literary character 
of the nation. 

" I have an impression that much might bo done without interfering 

r siatiriidly with the language of the present translation. The style in 

geucnd might retain its actual character, though many individual e.vpres- 

tions would have to bo changed. Nor would it be desiiablu — if the re- 
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vision should recoivo tbo Btnnip of authority — to introduce it hastily into 
general use. Time should be ullowod for gcnerul examination : and when 
prejudices in favour of the present version, deserving as it is on many 
ncoounts of esteem and I may say veneration, have subsided, the improved 

one would gradually supersede it I am in hopes that j'ou ■will 

turn this matter in your mind, and, if you agree with me, will lend your 
assistance in promoting what I have in view." 

To this important testimony may be added that of the present 
Ecgius Proft'ssor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Payno Smith, ns 
delivered by him in the year 18o9 : * — 

" The perfecting of the English translation of the inspired Word is one 
of the noblest tasks which the mind of man can undertake ; and thoujjh 
there bo evils attendant upon interfering with our present noble Saxon 
Version, still none can bo so great as its being regarded by a gradmilly 
increasing proportion of the community as dohcient in correctness. . . . 
Possibly in the New Testament the labours of so many scholars and com- 
mentators may in a few years bring matters to such a pass as may justify 
the proper authorities in undertaking its revision : but in the Old Tcstamcut 
the case is very ditVereut, and a lengthened period of fur more profoui:d 
study of Hubrow literature than at present prevails, carried on by many 
diU'urt'nt minds, is required before anything more could be done than to 
bring the translation in a few miimportant particulars nearer to the masoretic 
text." 

The lapse of eleven years may not have done much to affect tbo 
judgment of the learned Professor as to the revision of the Old 
Testament : but as regards the Now Testament, he would probably 
be ready now to take part with those who affirm, the time for action 
is arrived. 

W. a. ni:MriiKY. 

• rrefiicc to TranaLition of St. Cjiil's " Commontar}' on St. Luke," p. xv'i. 
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INDIAN THEISM, AM) ITS RELATION TO 
CniilSTIANITY. 



THE name of the Brnlimo Somnj, or Church of ihc One God, is nc 
unknowu to Euglisli readers. Miss Carpenlor published many 
interesting details about it in her "Six Months in India;" while 
Miss Cobbe, in Frascr't Mngaziiie* and other writers in variooa , 
religious periodicals, have sketched the history and principles of thisj 
remarkable community with more or less fulness, and generally iaj 
a favourable spirit. There are, however, certain recent developments! 
of the Brahmo Somaj which have not yet received adequate mention, j 
from the English press, but which are of the deepest interest to as,! 
both as Christians and as students of himianity ; and of these I now 
propose to give some brief account. 

The history of this Theistic movement naturally falls into thrc 
periods — the first of tlieso muiiil}' consisting of the personal labours 
of its originator, the Eujuh Rommohun Hoy, for tiio enlightenment 
of his countrymen, and culminating in his establishment of the 
Brahmo Somaj in January, 1830, shortly before he left India for 
Engluud, where he died in 1833. Ai'tcr this time, however, the 
Somuj languished for soverid years, but in 1842 it entered into a 

• Miss Col)bo'« article, roprintcd in her " Hours of Work nnd Play" (Triibner, XWJ), 
proscnto u rorjr iotcresting epitome of tho history and teuchings of the Btohmo Soma] 
up to 1866. 
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second jK-riod of life under Debcndro Nath Tugoro, who "converted 
this body of worshippers into an association of believers, by binding 
them to a few articles of belief, and to a covenant enjoining moral 
purity of life. Ho also started a religious journal, appointed teaebcrs, 
and published several doctrinal and devotional treatises." Four 
Sanscrit scholars were sent to Benares to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the Vedas, which had hitherto been regarded by tho 
successors of Rammohun Roy (though not by tho Rajah himself) as 
" the sole foimdation of their belief." But when these scholars 
returned to report tho result of their studies, and it became evident 
that the Vedas inculcated Pantheism, transmigration, and annihila- 
tion of tho soul, Debeadro Nath Tagore, to his eternal honour, threw 
aside tho ^'edas as a standard of faith, and " the Brahmo Somaj bade 
farewell to Vedantism." Falling back on " the Book of Nature and 
Intuition as the basis of their faith," a work was issued in 1850, 
entitled tho "Brahma iJharma," which is still regarded as the 
authoritative exposition of Brahmoism. Its main points arc : — the 
existence of One Supreme and Perfect God, "the One without a 
second," "a distinct personality," but never incarnated: the conscious 
immortality of the human soul : the eflicacy of prayer for spiritual 
blessings, and of repentance as "the only way to atonement and 
salvation." No scriptures are held to be infallible, but the religious 
truths taught in all are equally accepted. 

During the years 1847 to 1858, the Brahmo Somaj made consider- 
able progress; hundi-eds of followers were enrolled, and branch 
Somajes were established in difFereut parts of Bengal. But tho 
extenial life of its members varied but little from that of their 
polytheistic countr^^nen, many Brahmos even conforming to all the 
degrading sacraments of idolatry. At last this anomalous state of 
things was broken up by a new influence : — 

" In 1859 an enthusiastic and energetic youth of more than ordinai-y 
talents joined the Brahmo Som(\j. He had previously established u society 
for the cultivation of religious feeliugs. At this society he used to deliver 
sermons fj-tt'iiijioir in English. This youth, by his devoted zeal and un- 
tiring energy, gained for a time a great ascendency in tho Brahmo Somaj. 
He was very eager to carry into practice the vurious reforms which the 
Brahmos hod been discussing for some time before." 

Ho induced Debendro JVath Tagore to perform the marriage ceremony 
of his daughter without any of the idolatrous rites usual on such 
occasions ; he also introduced similar changes into the rites observed 
at child-birth and death, and countenanced tho first intermarriage. 
I.e., between persons of different castes. Ho then urged the adoption 
of another step for abolishing caste distinctions — viz., " that those 
who would conduct divine service in the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj 
should throw off the sacred thread which distinguishes the Brahmin 
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from the Sudrn."* But Lere Debcndro Nath Tngore stopped short; 
he could lint resign thu sacred thread. Thm began a divergence 
between ibc conservative and the progressive lines of intlueucc, 
which cnuseJ the secession of many j'oung Bruhmos from the 
Calcutta Soiunj, and resulted in their enrolment in November, 186G, 
by Keshub t'huiider Sen (the jonth above mentioned) into a separate 
society, entitled " The Bruhmo .S<^>maj of India," with a view to make 
it the centre of all the Somnjes of tlio country. Under the inspira- 
tion of their new leader, a. nobler tide of religious life has been 
unsealed, Mhicb has raided Biidimoism from a small Hindoo sect into 
n comprof'.i-usive religion, capable of influencing minds of various 
races and civilizations. It is this third period of the movement which 
above all deserves the study of Kuropeuns. 

Among tlie earliest tracts issued by Keshub Chunder Son, there 
appeared an l^nglish series (1800 — til), containing an exposition of 
the princij)k8 of Brohmoism in the form of dialogues between a 
Brahmo nud au "inquirer," who successively discuss the topics 
of Prayer (always the starting-point of Koshub's propaganda), 
Religious Union, Intuition, Revelation, Atonement, and Salvation. 
(The fundamental belief of the existence of God is not debated, the 
" inquirer " having been recently converted to that already, by a 
process not described.) From these tracts, and from a spirited 
lecture diliveicd by Ke.shub in 1863 in reply to a Christian 
antagonist, n very clear view may bo gained of tho Brahmoism of 
this period, which may be epitomized as follows: — 

1. The human mind has been so constituted by God that certain 
fundumtntiil Irullis arc inhiiliirli/ perceivetl by it, e.g., the existence 
and moral perfection of God, the sense of duty, and the immortality 
of the poul. But "this knowledge, ngaiii, lies potentiuUy in the 
humau mind, and needs awakening in order to be revealed and 
apprehended in actual consciousness." 

'2. Revelation, which "denotes religious knowledge communicated 
b}' God toman," "is subjective, not objective. . . . That which is 
a revelation to you, does not necessarily become a revelation to me, 
or to any other person." "Revelation is a state of the mind, a 
process of intelligence, a truth, an actual fact of consciousness." 

y. In a secondary sense, however, revelation " means an outward 
objective collection of principles comcident with our natural and 
intuitive convictions, wliich renders more vivid our intuitive apper- 
ceptions, and aids us in the attainment of truth and salvation." In 
this sense it embraces a variety of sacred teaching. "Wbatever 
tends to enkindle noble sentiments, remove impurities, awaken faith, 




• See "A Brief HUtory of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj," Calcutta, 1868, from which 
nearly all the nboro quotations are tukuo. 



nnd bestir the will to practical virtue — whatever leads us to know 
aud love the truth as it is in God, is fairly entitled to be called 
revelation ; it ia immaterial where it is found." 

4. Man stands in imperative need of salvation from sin, but not of 
salvation from punialimont when ho has sinned. However entirely 
God may, and ever does, accept our repentance, lie must yet punish 
us for our sins in order to deliver us from them ; aud instead of 
weakly praying to escape Ilis purifying discipline, we should dutifully 
accept it as the truest sign of Uis fatherly love. Thus the only 
atonement is repentance and amendment; the true salvation is 
deliverance from sin. "To every sinner, even the grossest, the 
promise of reconciliation hath been made. The arms of Evei-lasting 
Mercy are stretched for the reception of all ; the fault is ours if we 
neglect to have recourse to Ilim."* 

This faith leaves room for the reception of most of the general 
teaching of the New Testament, though it distinctly repudiates the 
ihculogical basis of Christianity. In these respects it much resembles 
the spiritual Theism of Englaud and America, as represented by 
Frnucis Newman, Theodore Parker, and Miss Cobbe. There is, 
however, this practical difference between the two cases, that the 
Thcisw of Christendom have always been more or less hampered 
with the necessity of defending themselves against the surrounding 
Christianity ; a necessity from which the Bruhmos are all but free. 
T/n'ir naturul antagonist is Hindoo Idolatry, aud the missionary 
' Cliristianlty, which has hitherto been its only educated assailant in 
India, has taken so little theological hold on the native mind, that 
[dissent therefrom requires no justification from a Ilindoo in address- 
ling his countrymen. Thus the Brahmos have had an open field for 
religious development, and the results are unique ia the annals of 
modern Theism. 

Although emphatically repudiating an "infallible book- revelation," 
Keshub Chuudcr has always shown a sympathetic appreciation of 
|the religious life manifested in the Bible, and in May, 1866, ho 
Fdelivered a lecture in Calcutta, on "Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia," 
[in which he gave full and eloquent utterance to his reverence for the 
tchnnicter and teuehings of Christ, holding them up us a bond of 
['union between Europeans and Asiatics, which should lead each party 
rto subdue its own special faults, and recognise each other's character- 
Ustic merits. This striking lecture produced an effect which the 
fipeaker's simplicity had not reckoned upon. Many Christians, and not 

• A prnctical i. lustration of these views niny bo scfu in tiic oigbtli tmet of thu sisricj, 

I nrliich wiig reprinted in 1804 in a revised fonn ns " Tho 'ITifiat's Prnyor Book," with the 

[■jnottn. "Lord, tonch us to pmy." It is a coUeetion of twelve pniyors, privnte and 

public, nud monifosts throughout n fervent and mnnly piety, keenly »livo to the humili- 

ab'oni of dn, while thinting after holiness nnd clinging to God with passionate deroUoo. 
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n few BrahmoR, leaped to the concltision that he was tm the point of 
embracing Christianity, both pfiHiOT ovcTloi>king liis plain tloclaration, 
at the opening of the lecture, that " he eoiild not forget that he wiis 
II llrnhmo," and that his object wan to show the " moral oxcellenoe " 
of Christ, npnrt from "theological wrangling." Nor was there any 
hint throughout, that the speakor's theologienl ground had at all 
changed, or that he had adopted any supernatural view of the life 
and peraon of Christ. All that part of the subject was left on one 
side, as simply not accej>tc'd, and not attacked. These things, how- 
ever, passed unnoticed bcbide the speakor's vivid expreaaions of love 
and reverence towards Christ, as " the greatest and truest benefactor 
of mankind," who " preached absolute religion," and " sacrificed big 
life for the sake of truth, and the benefit of the world." When, 
therefore, about five mouths after this lecture, Keshub delivered 
another on " Great Men," in which he sketched his views of tlio 
prophetic function and its relation to life and religion as a whole — 
thus supplementing what his critics had failed to understand — a cry 
arose that he had " rotructed." Orthodox observers, not accustomed to 
see Christian sentiments in combination with philosophic rationalism, 
hastily accused him of vacillation, and of weakly shrinking from 
the displeasure of hie countrymen ; and this false impression ha;* 
been so widely spread, as to have seriously injured his moral repu- 
tation. As this lecture on " Great Jlon " contains tiio key to Keshub 
Chunder's system as a whole, its main points are worth epitomizing. 
The subject is the threefold revelation of Oofl to man, in Nature, 
Histor)', and the Soul ; the second manifestation being that chiefly 
dwelt upon. This manifestation the lecturer finds in Great Men, 
who " constitute what we mean by God in History." Practically, 
however, the speaker means by " great men," great prophets, who 
" are God's apostles and missionaries," A true prophet — 

"Is a ' God-mnn.' Ho is an ' incarnation ' of Ood True in- 
carnation is not, as r"pnlar theology defines it, the absolute perfoetion 
of the divine nature embodied u» mortiil I'orm ; it is uot the God of the 
universe putting on n humuu body, — the infinite hoconiLng liuite in spaco 
and time, in intelligciico iind power. It simply means God manifest in 
hnmanity ; — not God made man, but God in man." 

At the same time " wc are to understand his [the great man's] 
superiority to bo one of degree, not of kind," for " every man is, in 
some measure, an Incarnation of the Divine Spirit." But gratefully 
as wc should accept from each (prophet) what ho has to deliver, our 
reverence should not be " exclusively confined to any one of thein, 
and wthheld from the rest," for they are all — 

"Parts of the same divine economy, and subserve, more or less, in the 
hands of God, the same grand purposes uf revelation nud redemption. ... 
And though Jesus Cluist, the Priuec of Prophets, etiecled greater wonders, and 
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did infinitol}' more good to the world than tho others, and deserves, therefore, 
our profoundest reverence, we must not neglect thnt chain, or any single link 
in that chain of prophets that preceded him and prepared the world for him, 
nor must wo refuse honoui" to those who, coming after him, have carried ou 
tb« blcsBod work of regeneration for which he lived and died." 

Let the East and the AVest appi-eciate and honour each other's 
great teachers, and " thus hostile churches, and the dismembered 
races of mankind shall bo knit together in one family, in tho bonds 
of faith in the common Father, and universal gratitude and esteem 
towards their elder brothers, the Prophets." 

There are many vulnerable points in this theory, but it is both 
noble and pious, and entirely consistent with the views put forth in 
tho previous lecture. And finally, I may quote the following decJura- 
tiou on the subject from a letter of Keshub Chundcr's to myself: — 

"I wholly deny the charge of retractation. I have never retracted a 
single statement or word in my lecture on Jesus Christ, and am prepared to 
abide hy all that is siiid therein." 

But while misunderstood, by Christians on one side, a totally 
difl'erent misapprehension awaited Keshub in the other quurtcr of 
his world. To a rigid Monotheism, even his modified " Icvelling- 
up " version of tho idea of incarnation, proved ofiFonsive ; while his 
strong belief in the reality of personal commxinion with God, whether 
through the answered prayers of men, or tho individual promptings 
of the Divine Spirit, seemed to carry out in detail the same tendency. 
It was well known that he often prayed for his friends, and it was 
palpable to all, that he exerted himself to the utmost to win converts 
to God and to righteousness, a work in which his eloquence and zeal 
were crowned with much success. "Wherever he went on his mis- 
sionary tours, ho was listened to by thousands. " ' No one ever 
spoke to us in this way,' said tho inhabitants of a Mofussil' town 
where he addressed them in language which they could understand, 
respecting their duties one to another." f In sliorf, he was evidently 
exercising somewhat of a prophetic influence, and was greatly 
honoured and loved by his disciples. No such career was ever 
lived without exciting jealousies and misapprehensions, and the form 
they took in this case was the accusation that Keshub Chunder was 
attempting to extend tho line of sacred teachers in his own person, 
as a real divine incarnation to be worshipped and propitiated. Such 
pretensions have often been made in the East, and are not unknown 
even at the present day ; but they are especially inconsistent with the 
character of Keshub, who never even puts his name to his published 

• PrOTincul. 

t Mi»8 Carpenter's " SLx Ifontlis in Iricli.i," i. 198. See aim Kcshuti's " Voice from 
Ihe IlimaUyaji," k misidoiuiry " loallet " of forrent entreat}-, petmoated with Chjintiuu 
ideas. 
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•vrritings, nnd who, in narrating fbe historj' of his Church, absolutely 
suppresses all record of his own individuality, while giving full 
honour to others, iloreover, his sense of personal froilty has always 
been |)eculiarly strong, and frequently expressed. But theological 
enmities are proverbially blind. Ainoug tho Urahinos there was a 
certain Judoo Nath Chuckerbutty, who had strongly objected to the 
lectures on "Jesus Christ" and "Great Men," accusing Christ of 
"selfishness and arrogance,"* and saying that " man can never help 
us in attaining salvation." Altogether he seems to have belonged to 
a thoroughly hard typo of what wo should call Deism. Such was 
the man who, at the end of 18G8, raised the cry of " Keshub worship." 

"Ho published ft sonos Of lelliTH, in vimous vemaculrtr and English 
newspapers, openly accusing tho Baboo [Kt-shub] of aspiring to bo an 
inciirniUion of God coiumissioned to siivo sinners, mid of teaching and 
cncoarn<;ing IiIh disciples to worship imd honour Liin us such. He also 
nddnccd curtain facts to prove his statements, and did not scruple to drag 
cnntiduntiul letters and solemn prayers into tbe rej^nons of public and profauo 
criticism. Ho also wrote epistles to numerous friends in the Mofussil in 
Liordcr to enlist their sjTnpathy ; and he made common cause with tho Cal- 
cutta Briihmo Somaj and others Avbo were opjiosed to Uie leader of the 
Progressive Brnhmos. Of railleries, invectives, blasphemies, there has been 
[BO want ; nud sceptics and scofl'ers, Hindus and Christians, have joined the 
'holy band of Brahuio crusaders, in their attucks upon the gre.it impostor 
wiio is ruining tho country by opening the flood-gates of a new species of 
superstition." — Indian Minvr, July 16, 18li9. 

To all this torrent of reviling and calumny, Keshub Clmndor made 
no public repl3',t but pouring out his heart in prayer, with anguisli 
and tears, beibro Qod and his brethren, ho affirmed his total 
innocence of the blasphemous sin laid to his charge; and he was 
alwoys ready to explain imy sjiecial facta or opinions bearing on tho 
matter, to honest inquirers nud friends, A long letter to ono of 
these, in \\hich he answered seriatim a list of tho strange charges 
against biin, was published in the Iinliuii Mirror of July 'JO, 1869, 
and presents a complete reply to his accusers. Other defences 
apiiearcd from his friends, and by degrees the calumnious reports 
have eruuibled away, except in tho minds of a few who are his 
determined opponents. 

Reverting now to Keshub Cliuiidcr's fundamental conception of 
God's threeJ'ohl manirostation, wc must observe, that highly as he 
estimates tlic prophetic revelations of " God in History," he ranks as 
higher still tho revelation of "God in the Soid," "where spirit 

• Upon tliis Iho Indian Mirror (tho ihief Bmhmo newspaper^ romniks, " It rcnda 
our heart to think Ihiit any ouc profo&sing tlie Itmhiuu luimo ehoiild pionounce such an 
impioiiJi malediction on tlio lileoccKl Joaus." 

t " Were it a question of doctrine," ho wrote to nii<, " I would give an explanation of 
my real views. But what words of mine will gor^o to vindicate my character f " 
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commuuea with spirit, face to face, without any modiation whatso* 
over." It is the primarj' importnnce attached to this revelation 
that constitutes the leading churactoristic of the Brnhmo faith, and 
the great power of Koshub's teaching springs from the vividness 
with which he realizes and expresses this direct vision of God. One 
short extract wo must give, in illustration of this. Alter saying that 
those "who really desire to be good" renounce expedicncj', and 
strive to bring their lives under the discipline of conscience, he 
continues, — 

" They go through a systctnatic process of training rmd sclf-eontrol, 
guarding against every possible evil, curbing down every little sin as it 
rises, breaking every \'icious habit by constant imd unwearied conllict, and 
employing all available means for the govommont and puritication of tbe 
heart. They who simply seek deliverance from sin must go through this 
process of incessant struggle and self-control. But the soul needs more, 
it wants some positive vantage-ground of holiness where it may abide in 
peace, safe against temptation. It seeks to be not only not worldly, not im- 
monil, but positively holy. It wants godly life, and this can never bo had 
by the most rigid tension of mental discipline, or the highest effort of human 
will. Divine life can only bo secured by divine grace — it conies pouring 
into the soul from Him who is its soorce. This is inspiration ; it is the 
direct action of the Holy Spirit. It is God's free gift, not men's aecpiisition. 
It comes not through our calculation or reasoning, not through our industry 
or struggle, but through prayerful reliance upon God's mere}-. It cannot 
be purchased by our wsdora or our good works. The Merciful God vouch- 
safes inspiration unto the heart which pantotb after it. Behold the marvellous 
ellocts of divine inspiration I It does not, like human agencies of reform, 
merely load the intellect to truth, the heart to love, or the will to practical 
righteousness ; but it thrills and enlivens the whole spiritual being ot man 
■with a sort of holy excitement and frenzy, and carries him bj- the hair into 
the very presence of God, and there breathes into him new life. . . . Such 
enthusiastic souls, men born again through dro-baptism, live in the Kingdom 
of God, and enjoy, hero and hereafter, the supremo felicity of living and 
loving communion with Him in the inner temple of their heart." — Ciimt 
Men, pp. 23-27. 

Two other expositions of the same doctrine should be mentioned : 
(1^ A singular tract, entitled " True Faith," which resembles the 
mediaeval mystics in its " beatific vision " of God, and in the sharp 
contrast drawn between the life of faith and the life of the world — a 
contrast not always drawn quite justly to the latter. {'2) A soberer 
production, "Regenerating Fujfb," is perhaps the best of all Keshub'a 
published addresses, and is a thoughtful and almost Christian exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of justification by faith. This sermon waa 
delivered on the thirty-eighth anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj, 
January 24, 18C8; on which day tho first stone was laid of the now 
Mfindir, or church, for the " progressive 13rahmos," who, since their 
secession from the parent Somaj, had been without any public placo 
of worship in Calcutta. On August 22nd, 18G9, the new building 
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was opened, and the whole day was doToted to religious exercisea, of 
which a very interesting report was given in the Indian Mirrm'. Among^ 
the servioes was one for the initiuf ion of fresh members, a new fenhire 
in the Somaj, intended to continn the ndhcrenco of it8 votaries by 
a public pledge. Twenty-one youths (including three university 
graduates) " stood in a. semicircle round the altar, with bent heads 
and humble posture," to make their pi-ofession of fuith ; after which 
Keshub Chimder delivered a " practical and enthusiastic " charge 
to them, " upon the dutiis of true Brahmic life, its trials and 
sorrows and glories. The young men were touched in the heart, and 
one ofierod a prayer, at the meekness and sincerity of which the 
whole audience was moved to tears, and expressed other strong marks 
of emotion." Another new feature in this Mandir is that, instead of 
committing the hymns, as in the parent Somaj, to one or two pro- 
fcssioual singers, who perform the same office for the heathen temples, 
the choir is composed exclusively of IJruhmos, and the congregation 
join in the choruses with great enthusiasm. The church, is crowded 
every Sunday with hearers, old and new. " Many a poor and siu- 
etricken soul," writes one, " has found a resiing-placc beneath its 
sacred roof." " Almost all," writes another, " are devout followers 
of the True Religion." Religious instruction is given to inquirers 
by Koshub at the Mission Office every Saturday, and un initiation 
service is hold on the last Sunday of every Bengali month.* And 
on a recent occasion ho actually addressed them "on their duticH as 
members of the Catholic Church ! "f Such a phrase, though doubt- 
less construed in the widest sense, plainly marks his conception of 
the Brahmo Somaj as a branch of that " Comniunlon of Saints " 
which includes the Churches of Christendom. 

The total number of the Brahnios was recently estimated by the 
Imliiin Mirror at " about five or six thousand." A large proportion 
of these consist of the young men who ore educated at the English 
colleges. J All who receive liberal English education renounce idolatry ; 
some embrace orthodox Christianity, while others become sceptics*, § 

• 'I'lio Braliraus reckon tluir jirocoodings according to Iho era of Snkubcla, which 
Ualco from King tJiiUvuhana, a.m. 78. 
t I»tliiii4 Mirror, Nov. 12, lSfl9. 

t The Indian Mirror of July 30, 1S69, givoa Uic following theologicftl Btatlstics of Iho 
emminulions for the ncadomical year of 1867-8 in tlio Calcutta ITnivcraity, which com- 
priics the College* of Dcuf'al, tha N.W. Provina*, auil the Fimjnub. The BUBOcmhl 
candjjatoa were aa follows : — 

Kutranre B.A. examinA- 

KxAiniiiaUon. litllv-gih tuio. 

Hindoos 538 . . Ill . . C7 

MnhomctRU.i 16 . . 2 . . 2 

Cbristiund 35 . . H . . 2 

Braliinos 69 . . 43 . . 21 

{*• PositiN-iam counts ita followers by huudrcJa." (" Great lien," p. 2.) Soma of tho 
most fitrenuouB of Ktahub's efforts Imvo been directed aguinst the Bccpticism wliieh often 
succeeds to idolatry, und the laxity of morals which is too apt to follow the loss of ijiith. 





but, apparently, tho greater number become Tboists. Not oil of those, 
however, are to be reckoned oa true Brohmos ; some object to adopt 
the name, and others, who nominally enter the Somaj, are too timid 
to commit themselves heartily to all which true Theism implies. 
They shrink from tho anger or tears of their heathen relations, and 
from the hundred annoyances and privations which arc the inevitable 
portion of a young and protesting church. Not by such men can the 
world be redeemed ; yet, in judging them, we should remember that 
tlioso trials are very real, and to a gentle, yielding race like tho 
Bengalees, demand unusual courage to surmount. For instance, 
while a congregation of Brahmos at Ilarinabhi were recently as- 
sembled at worship, a number of idolaters gathered outside, 

" Aud after indulging for some time in sneers and sarcasms of a blas- 
phemons character, rushed into tho house, inlomipted tho service by 
creating an u^\'ful disturbance, put out the li>;ht, assaulted some members 
of the cougregtitiou, insultod others, and violently dragged away two of 
tbum. Wo lu-o glad to learn not a single blow or abusive epithet waa 
retiu-ned."* 

Such au occurrence, I am told by a Brahmo gentleman here, ia by 
no means uncommon in the rural districts, though of course not in 
the great towns ; there, tho wcajjon usetl is excommunication from 
family and friends. Another privation arises out of the anomalous 
state of the Indiaa marriage laws. By omitting idolati-oua rites 
from the wedding ceremony, the Brahmos forfeit the legality of 
their unions, and their children lose all the rights of inheritance. 
About a year ago, they petitioned the Government for an Act that 
should legalize their marriages, aud ilr. IT. Sumner Maine, the 
emiucut jurist, consequently introduced into the Govornor-Gcnerars 
Council a comprehensive Native Marriage Bill, " giving to all the 
eamo option which Christians only enjoy, of marrying before a civil 
registrar, and afterwards according to such religious rites'as they 
prefer." This measure did not pass, however, and is still under 
consideration. UiLfortunately it is violently opposed by the " orthodox 
Hindoos," and even by the Parseea of Bombay, for reasons which are 
stated in full, by representatives of those bodies, in the Hindoo 
Palriol of December G, 18G!), and which amount to this : that if the 
children of heretical marriages are allowed to be legitimate, they will 
inherit the property aud position of their orthodox ancestors, and 
thus the strictly religious coherence of the Hindoo and Parseo com- 
munities will be disintegrated. The editor of tlio Ilitidoo Patriot 
even asks why a heretic should succeed " to any property at all, 
hen bo outrages the religious feelings of him whoso inheritor he 
aims to be ? " This sort of dilemma must always recur where 

• JudittH Mirror, Oct 29, 18(9. 
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•ooiety is in tronsitiou from a stato in whicli civil rights and social 
position arc cut iroly dependent on an organized religion, to a stato in 
which they ncquire separate existence. Theoreticidly, the duty of 
the Htnte \h cleur — viz., to ensure civil rights to all law-abiding' 
persons, and to leavo the religious conflict to the higher influences 
wliich iiloiio I'un ovorrulo it ; but the critical difficulty often i«, that 
the bigoted will not allow that there are such things as civil rights" 
apart from a special religion. Great coro is therefore needed in 
drawing the lino rightly, so as to give ao j'lisl cause of offence, Tho, 
peculiar nature of the Hindoo laws of property and inheritance 
renders tho present case a difficult one, but wo trust that the Govem- 
nicut will not rcht until, either by Mr. Elaine's or by some other Act 
(or Acts), it rcnuivcs the brand of illegitimacy from the offspring of 
Drahiuo marriages, and places them under tho full protection of 
the law. 

The relation of tho Drahmo Soraaj to tho English missionaries is 
■omowhat peculiar. Betwcon two parties who, with so much in 
cinunioti, yet differ so materially, misapprehensions, of course, not 
unlrc(|uently arise; but, in spite uf these, there is a substantial 
amount of mutual gootl-will, which appears to be increasing. Keshub'a 
iliitpiiNitiou towards the missionaries has always been cordial, and a 
rocognim'd missionary aiitliority has frankly admitted that "the kind 
and courteous tune of his discussions with them have been deserving 
of all jtraisp," • The liuliiiii Mirror, too, constantly treats of mis- 
sionary efforts of variuus kinds in a spirit which is not only friendly, 
but oven dosiroiw of reciprocal sympathy, and hopeful " that whnt- 
OYOr diff'ereneea may exist between them [the missionaries] and tho 
Brtthnios, the two puitios will heartily combine as brethren to exter- 
minate idolatry and promote true morality in India." f One curious 
|Kiint in worth notieing. The missionaries often deny that their 
Bchonln supply converts to tho Brahmo Somaj ; but in this they seem 
to bo mistaken. " Many of our ministers and leading men," says the 
Mirror, "are recruittnl fivm missionary schools, which, by affording 
roligiinis education, prove more favourable to the growth and sjiread 
of lirahinoism than Government schools with Comt© and Secu- 
larism." 

^Vith respect to iho condition of women, the Brahmos havo made 
n beginning of in\provefmont by encouraging female education, dis- 
couraging child-marringes, and seeking to associate the sexes in u 



• Britii.K QMoWfr/y Ktrnnr, Ko. XCVlfl., p. 6S7. Sec, in Olastntifw. KcehoV* 
lectnits "The Bnliino Sons^ Vindioited " (CVilculta, 18A3^, -which, tlitiagh diffiiae iRj 
)iait«, u n oiUi ix<udin{; for it* etTcctivo Jcfoac« of iirahmo doctrine, mui iti most O 
■pirit tovanLi iiii ari on » r y oppoacota. 

t /»</.«» Uirnr, SvfL 10, 1869. 
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common faith and worship.* This is much ; but very much more 
remains to be done before Hindoo women can take their rightful 
place as the companions of their husbands and the educators of their 
children. Wo trust, however, that the foundations are being laid 
which shall ensure to tho rising female generation a far happier life 
than their mothers', and that the instances in which lirahmica ladies 
enjoy and do credit to the freedom of the West, may so multiply, as 
to cease ere long to bo singular. Already we hear " that there are 
many who contribute excellent articles, and sometimes charming 
verses, to the vernacular papers," and that Brahmica ladies give 
regular teaching to adult classes of their own sex. The light has 
evidently begun to stream into the zenana ; may it increase more 
and more unto the perfect day ! 

In summing up the main features of this Thelstio movement, we 
may observe, first of all, that it is an essentially iiffirnialiir one ; 
not a mere spccidative society, but a genuine C!hurch. With nn 
Unitarian theology, it combines an " Evangelical " piety, which 
delights to dwell on sacred themes with a frequency and tenacity 
truly Oriental. Services four hours long, and religious exercises 
lasting almost through a whole day, are not unfrequent, and the 
changing of hymns seems to raise tho worshij^pers into a sort of 
ecstacy. So marked is tho tendency to overflowing religious emotion 
that Keshub Chunder has lately given them a wise caution on tho 
subject, pointing out the need of self-control, and the danger of 
cultivating emotion as a stimulant, and so sinking " into mere 
'spiritual voluptuaries.' " f There are, however, other weak points 
in tho Brahmo typo of faith, which appear in Keshub's own writings. 
From various passages therein, it is evident that, as with most 
Pauline minds, his conversion was attended with those sharp moral 
and spiritual conflicts which divide the now life from tho old by a 
great chasm. Feeling, as such minds must, that in tho life of 
conscious faith lies their only safety and peace, it is not surprising 
that he should scarcely perceive that an equally vivid realization of 
God's presence is not possible to all temperaments. But we must 
regret that ho should repeat the error of Luther and of the Puritans 
generally, in assuming, as he certainly seems to do, that whore 
" good works " are not consciou.sly based on the sense of God as their 
only true source, there must necessarily be a spirit of self-trust and a 
"pride of duty." "A man," he writes, "may be a good father, 
liusband, brother, citizen ; he may be a reformer and patriot, &o., 
but his 'much serving' will not avail to secure salvation in the 

• In tho new Calcutta Mundir there is a BcrecnoJ ladies' gftUerj-, and Inclie* ore 
" admitted into tho Bruhmic fellowship," with special initintion scnico nnd " chnrgo " 
from Keshub Chunder. 

t Indian Mirror, Sopt. 17, 1869 — " Reli^ioua Emotions." 
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fibsenco of faith." • Wo can understand this in a imrrowly-Uieral 
Christian ; but it is extremely curious to find the same one-sided 
view in a teacher who abjures textual "book-revelation," and who. 
by "salvation," must simply mean aceeptunce with God. Why 
should ho suppose that acceptance to bo confiiied to tb« "twio«- 
boni " children of faith ? J'robably from not sufficiently disorimi- 
nadiig between the es.-Hmtial element of the heart's nl/i'i/iaiuf /o Gvd 
as the Perfect Goodness, ond the secondary element of an abidingly 
consfious rommiiiiion nith Hint. Now, while the liruhnios are in 
their early spring-timo of divine joy and love, such communion is 
abundant ; but if that abundonco be reckoned on as a necessary 
consequent of piety, the absence of which implies some hidden sin, 
tlie results must follow which have so clouded over all the great 
Puritan movemonts ; first, a straining after sensations unattainable 
by the will, iiud then, failing these, a reaction of depression and 
scepticism. This is especially probable where the first era of a 
religion has been attended by a strong sense of sin, as is the caae 
among the Bnihmos to a rcmtirkable degree. f Coming out of the 
unspeakable abominations of Hindoo Idolatry, their memories must 
be too often stained with degrading recollections which the fullest 
sense of Divine forgiveness can never quite obliterate during this life, 
and the nobler the nature, the more sensitively will this be felt. 
But the younger generation of Brahmos now growing up will, we 
may hope, be spared the darker of these experiences, and hence a 
less intonsclj' penitential tone will probably be natural to them. It 
■ is therefore very important that they shoidd not be educated to 
regard such keenness of feeling as absolutely essential to a filial and 
humble pioty. 

Another questionable feature in Keshub's teaching is the Oriental 
form in which ho preaches the doctrine of regeneration. He has 
seized a vital truth in the idea that not until the spirit uiil instincts 
exercise a free upontaneom life in man, can he be truly regenerate — 
that " only passion can vanquish passion," and that the " passionate 
attachment " for holiness and for Go<l .should bear absolute sway over 
the heart. But in assuming that it can only do this by superseding 
all other passions, mid that a man " must destroy his carnal nature-^ 
he must bo dead to the senses, to self, and to the world," ^ before he 
can " enter into the kingdom of heaven," — he falls into the waE- 

* Quoted firoin nil urticlo. cviiloiitlj- by Keshub, iii the I.idiati Mirror of Oct. 20, 1809, 
on " Miirthii ivnil Alanr," in vrhirli llin nntf-Mhrthn bua !» onrrieil taneh too for. 

t TliU is BtrilruiKly Uliutmiud in a little tract i-nlitl<:4 " Deijro uid Tbeiim. or Boiion- 
nliim mid Fiiitli ;" hy n Bi-ahrao misaionnrj-. Protjip t'lmudor Moroomdar, — a tmct 
containini^ the mont touching ontpoiirings of it lowly and udoring heart. 

} "Regenerating Fiiith," p. 21. Sco also "Ureat Mod," p. 28, and "Tmo Pditt," 
ptuaim. 
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known error of many an Augustinian mind before hJm — an en-or 
the more dangerous Uiat it is only made by noble natiiras. Huppily 
there is yet time in wliich ho may learu from the liistoiy of siwilur 
movements, how disastrous it is to the permanent health of religion 
to neglect any essential part of the human nature over vrhioh it has 
to rule. 

I^ext, OS to tho theological position of Brahmoism, which is one 
hitherto unique. Bammohun Roj-'s noble labours wore by no means 
the first efforts made in India to free religion from the debasements 
of idolatry. Tho toaehiugs of Ivabir, of Dadu, of Nanak Shall, and 
others bear witness to the struggles of the Indian mind within tho 
last four hundred years after a pure Theism, and a loosening of caste 
fetters, Uut not imtil tho Britisli rule had placed the intellect of 
India en rapport with the mind of the AYest, did such efforts gjiin tho 
reinforcement of extra-IIiudoo influences. Now, eagerly drinking in 
"what Greece, Rome, Palestine e'er said," and protected from 
serious persecution by the Gollio sitting in their gates, the educated 
Hindoo Theists are in a new position. Beginning with a natural 
prepossession in fivvour of their ancestral Sci'iptures, but bravely 
abandoning their authority when it proved to be in error, — seeking 
amid a chaos of conflicting creeds to glean the spiritual truth enshrined 
in each, tho Brahmo Somuj early adopted a position of strict im- 
partiality to all religions alike, and that position it still, theologically 
speaking, retains. But this openness to all light has only served to 
show more clearly from what quarter the greatest light shines forth. 
There is a very marked preference in Brahmo writings for tho 
spiritual teaching of the Christian Scriptures,* and a tacit adoption 
of tho Christian typo of faith, which form a more touching tribute to 
tho power of the Gospel than the most absolute aoooptance of Western 
creeds. Nay, for our Lord Himself a strong personal affection is 
often expressetl. The present state of feeling on this subject is thus 
epitomized in an article (avowedly by Keshub) on " Tho Spirit of 
Christ," in the Imlian Mirror, April SOth, 18G9 : — 

" There is an uiiluitc diversity of opinion among Brnhmos rt'siJoctiiii^ Jc ^tis 
of Nazareth, ranging from intenKO hiilred on the ono baud, to ]>rofnnnd< 
reverence and personal attaeluncnt on tho oihor. Many there uro, oHpccially 
among tho old Brahroos, who look upon hiiu with almost the same Kpiril uf 
sectarian antipathy and abhorronco iis Uiudus, and oven go tho length of 
calling him an impostor. Such ideas are happily dying out. Tho vast 



• "Fonnorly Hindoos alone wero admitted into tho Mcn-d folloniiUp of the Somnj, 
Christ was hated, aiul everyUiing portaiaiiig to MIccha [alien] rrli^nns proscribed. 
Now Hindoos, Mahoriietons, nnd Euglislimen rcjoico in a common felloweiiip, Miid in tlic 
woreliip of thoir common Fiilher ; Chribl is honouied, the Bible preferred to uH other 
bookii, and all nationalitJM aro blended into true Thsistic unity." — From an L-ditorial 
attido on "TheFrogiess of our Church," Indim* Mirror, July 9, 1869. 
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iniyoritj of our brethren of the progressive school cherish respect and 
(j^rntitmlc tu-.vards ChriKt, iitid sonic even itc-eept Liin U8 n ((uide and master. 
Wo hmo IK) di'sire to enter into ii thooloj^ioiil controvcrfiy on this snbjcct, 
bill w»> tliinic it nocensiiry to aay a few words to point ont onr peculiar 
•]iiritiiul ri'liition unto Christ, that be mriy be unto ns not n source of^^Tanglings 
aj>d dixpatcs, but of life, strength, and righteousness. We Theisls mtist 
take it to be foreign to onr purjjORc to canvass the thousand theories whieh 
have bi;(!U propounded about him .ind his creed; but snrelyit is our interest 
and duty to receive from him that prnctirai moral influence which ho is ap- 
pjiutcd in Ond's economy to exorcise on our souls, to love him and revere 
him, lUid follow his teachings and example." 

TLo writer tlien attempts to discrirainnto between "the purely 
l.uninn (!hrist" and "the divine elements of bis cbaractor," setting 
n»ide the former ns local und temporary, and regarding tbc latter as 
iilone of permanent importance ; "not tbo sou of man, but tbc son of 
God in Cbrint is needful for our salvation." After carrying tbis idea 
to an nlniost Gnostic extreme, bo proceeds : — 

" Hu does not come to as as God the Father, Ruler, and Saviour, in 
bumun form : he is not an advocate or intercessor striving to appease an 
unjiry deity ; he does not present himself to ns as an external fact to bo 
believed on historical testimony ; nor is ho a mere good man who lived a 
pious lift- und died a noble death. Christ stands before us always as an in- 
ciuiialion of fiiith und loyiUty to God — an example of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to truth ; he is to be accepted in spirit and converted into an internal 
fact of our life ; he is to live in us perpetually as the spirit of godliness. 
We do not care to ' believe ' in the outward and dead Nazarene, or make n 
declaration of such bidief in orthodox style. But wo do care to assimilate 
the spiril of Chrisl to our soub. "We must eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the spiritual Christ, and thus incorporate the principles of faith 
and hacritice, love and godliness, which he embodied into our spiritual con- 
stitution. Thus the spirit of Christ shall constantlj' abide in ns as the 
living Christ ; thus, instead of adoring him or praying to him, we sh.iU ever 
strive to enter into deeper communion with his spirit, and to advance nearer 
and nearer to the lufiuile Father with the spirit of that holy Brother's faith 
and love growing within us." 

Tlio inconsistencies of tbis Cbristian non-Christianism are too 
apparent to need pointing out; but what is (beir root? A coward 
would not thus exert biraself to plead for Christ. Jtliat is it tbat 
prevents men wbo have gone so far on the Cbristian path from 
becoming Christians altogether? Tliis: that nil their prepossessions 
are directly opposed to the belief in incarnation. Hindoo mythology 
has utterly disgusted them with the very idea of it, and they fear 
(as they say) " to cxebiuigc one superstition for another." They 
thirst after the " One without a second," tbc uncreated Father of 
spirits, and long to sweep away all that may seem to obscure Hia 
perfect light. Now tbis is surely a right instinct, and tbc indis- 
pensable I'oundation of all religion tbat deserves the name. It should 
also be remembered that in God's " education of the world," every 
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lesson has to be mastered separately. It took the Hebrews some 
centuries to learn their pure Theism, and only when that was for 
ever rooted in the heart of the race was tlie Eternal Son revealed. It 
is possible that some such process may be in store (or India, where 
the Gospel has hitherto taken so little hold of native minds ns to 
suggest the idea that some "hidden link" needs to be supplied 
between it and them. If so, such a preparation is certainl}- beginning, 
however unconsciously, under the Brahrao Somaj. A\Tiatever iheir 
imperfections, they are doing a work for God whicli greatly needs 
doing, and which He will surely "lead into all trutli," in His own 
time, and in His own way. 

Let us not, then, refuse our Christian sympathies to those Hindoo 
Unitarians, as fellow-worshippers of our common Father, fellow- 
learners of tho teaching of His Son, fellow-seekers of the Kingdom 
of Hcuven. Kcsluib Chiuider Sen is now on the point of visiting 
I']ngland, for the double purpose of gaining a fuller knowledge of 
English civilization, and of enlisting English sympathy for his 
Church.* A cordiiil welcome .should awuit one who has luboun.'d so 
devotedly for his race, and is so capable of profiting by the liiglier 
phases of Englisli life and thought. May we only be found as faithful 
to our light as this " non-Christian," but most Christ -loving dis- 
ciple, on whom the himdrcds of souls whom he has rescued from 
heathen bondage will surely bring down our Lord's blessing, " In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Mc." 

Sophia Dobsox Collet. 



• About a dozen of KeahuVs tiucls, iucludinjf moat of hie best, umv 1'.' Im.l .■!' AUcti 
and Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 




ox THE SOCL\.L TOSITION OF THE FRENCH 

CLERGY. 



"rpxCEEE arc now," says the Union, "in France, 6 cardinals, 15 
archbishops, ti9 bishops, 15-5 vicars-gcueral, 660 canons, 
3,396 cur^s, 29,630 officiating priests, 10,000 supernumerary ditto, 
30,000 scuiiuaristfi, and 50,000 persons belonging to different religious 
orders." 

It is scarcely posssiblo to read the above parnf»rnph without desiring 
to get some glimpse into the ordinary sociul life of this multitude 
of men, all set apart, in one way or other, to do some special work 
for the Church of Rome. 

Few of us, indeed, in our autumn holidays can have met these 
dark-robed silent priests, in railway caniagos, or watched them 
walking, with their peculiar gliding step, and trained and practised 
bearing, down the streets of some little country town, without feeling 
somewhat curious to find out what manner of men they were in 
tl\fir private life at home ; to ascertain whether their relations with 
thfir parishioners, and schools, and fellow-workers, were in reality 
moro or less satisfactory than those with which we are ourselves 
familiar in the ordinary arrangements of an English parish. 

It is very easy to imagine that the French Roman Catholic parish 
priest must have an inunense advoutage in many respects over our 
own. l)n the one hand, so much is said of the admirable organization 
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of the Romish Church, of the way in which its power, intensified by 
its perfect concentration, is diffuaed into the sniallcBt branches, and 

i makes itself fell with all its energy at the greatest possible distance 
from the head ; on the other, from the example under our eyes in 
n ncighbouiing island, it would seem that the power of the Roman 
Catholic parish priest in hie own sphere is almost despotic — that hia 
relation to his flock is, as nearly as possible, that of a simple autocracy 
l»<rver a willing serfdom. Putting these two things together, and 

raddiiig the docile nature of the French peasiuitry, their habitual 
submission to anything that has an air of authority, their simple 
reverence and unhesitating belief, it is not hard to come to an off- 

'ihaud conclusion that the work of a French pai'ish priest must bo 
free from much of the worrj', and hindi-ance, and Texation that 
impede the usefulness of an English clergyman ; that his position, 
at all events in a country parish, is as comfortable as is possible for 
one who lies under the great curse of an enforced celibacy. It is 
L^uite true that with such thoughts as these eocni:« the remembrance 
of certain volumes culled "Lc Maudit," which give a very different 
picture of the life of a French priest, if, while throwing his whole 

, 'heart into his work, ho is disposed to recognise the duty of employ- 
ing his intellectual faculties, or to step in any way beyond the limits 
of a stem conventionality. But then the statenwnts aoMie in a novel 

('have not usually rauuh abiding influence. Everybody is prepare*! (o 

'■find them highlj' coloured, strained, and distorted from the truth ; 

while, after all, when one is about it, a strong ease may be »s easily 

(/made out for one side as for the other. The writer of " Le Maudit" 

l»«ould have had no conceivable diflicully in depicting his hero as a 
headstrong, unbelieving, reckless young fellow, who maaoged by his 

^'wilfulness to upset the whole machiner)' of the parish, who was dealt 

^with wisely and tenderly by his superiors, and at lost broke away 

►in spite of their considerate forbearauoe, and perished by his own 
fault. In fact, the English reader is so overdone with sensational 
novels, and has in consequence imbibed such a distrust of all highly- 
wrought and excited statements, that it is very difficult to make an 

^impression upon him by anything which takes the shape of a work of 
lution. 

It is not easy to get materials for forming a safe judgment on these 
matters. The life of French priests in country panshes is, for the 
most part, us quiet and reserved as it is possible to conceive. All 
discipline is kept strictly in the hands of their own superiors. There 
are no appeals to public sympathy, or columns of tine writing and 
excited corrcsijondcnce iu the local press, in the case of u dispute 
between a. recalcitrant curt and a martinet bishop. Neither are 
ailver-teapoting and addresses from school-teachers common events 
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in ihe life of a French elergjman. All incipient scandul, and even 
all danger of ovcr-populnrity. are nipped in the very bud by the 
Kommary removal of the priest to some distant charge. Here and 
there, as in the story entitled " A Noble Page in the Lil'e of a French 
Archbishop," in tlje People s Magazine for August, 1869, it is possible 
to get a glimpse of their social relations, which, in this cose, are 
represented by an energetic and loving pastor presiding over a simple 
awl grateful flock. But such records are few and scarce. In all 
political and social matters they act with a perfect unity, which 
betokens admirable discipline, and a system worked with the utmost 
precision in its details. And the very proof of its perfection is that 
these details are kept so utterly in the dark. The creaking of the 
machinery is a rare and unaccustomed sound. And their extra- 
ordinary discipline gives every facility for disposing of inconvenient 
questions or of intractable clergymen without the slightest necessity 
I'or i':illijig in the public either as arbiters or witnesses. No body 
of men appreciates the wisdom of the proverb which recommends the 
purification of foul linen to bo done at home more thoroughly than 
the llomi'^h hierarchy. 

liut there is another way of discovering the habits and fashions, 
the strength and weakness, of the individuals of whom any coiii- 
munily is composed, and that is by an examination of the rules and 
laws of the community itself. The laws of any nation convey a 
pretty accurate idea of the habitual tendencies and actual character 
of the people at the period when their code was compiled — ^just as 
a geologist judges of the enemies which were wont to beset any 
species of pro-Adamite animals by the nature of the defensive 
armour with which their fossil relics are invested. Even the advice 
which any one, experienced in the ways of life of anj' body of men, 
thinks necessary to give them, is a pretty good indication of the 
habits and customs at which his words are aimed. And these 
comparatively accidental signs often give a much closer insight into 
matters than could be gained by more elaborate descriptions. Arch- 
bishop Trench very sensibly remarks, that it would bo impossible 
for any narrative to impress upon the reader's mind a sense of the 
utter degradation of the natives of Van Dieman's Land more forcibly 
than the simple fact that they have four words to represent the 
taking awoy of human life, and not one to express love. And, to 
take a more pertinent instancOj it would bo diflSoult to get a cl«ircr 
notion of what manner of men the English clergy, as a body, were 
in Bishop Burnet's time, than may be derived from a thoughtful 
examination of his " Postoral Care." 
Now there is a book somewhat akin to the " Pastoral Care," 
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entitled "Zeal in the Work of the Ministry," addressed to the 
French clergy by the Abb6 Dubois, and which, in the copy before us, 
dated 1859, had reached its fifth edition. Of the book itself, it is 
enough to say that it abounds in ■wise, loving, and earnest counsels ; 
that there is running through it a current of shrewd, sturdy common- 
sense, underlying a stylo by no means free from an exaggerated 
sentimentality; and that there is much advice in it which every one 
entrusted in any communion with the care of souls would do well to 
ponder carefully. For instance, it would be difficult to find more 
sound suggestions for protituble catechizing than are contained in 
the following passage : — 

"Be as cleivr as possible in your explnnations, nnd never pass over a 
single word of the Catechism without euilciivouring to make it perfectly 
understood. Forfjet, if you can, that you youi'selvcs know the things to be 
explained, and look for their meauiuf^ with your children as if you yourself 
were ignorant of them. Ask yourself often, as you redd the clearest parts 
of the (Jatechi.sm, whether a limited iuteUigenco might uot still find something 

obscure or ambiguous In order to asceiiais that it is so, do not 

content yourself with questioning those who are well instructed, but address 
yourself rather to those whose intelligence is but little developed. Vary the 
Inngiiftgc in which you clothe your questions. The sense will be the same, 
but the words being different, you mtII sec if the sense is thoroughly 
understood. Here is u very important du-ection, which we should like to 
print in large letters on each page of the Catechism, in order that the priest 
who explnius it might have it continually before his eyes : — Speak littlf, and 
/«((/■(• till- rhililrrii spfiik initrli." 

Of course we have nothing here to do with the polemical aspect 
of the book, or with the way in which it takes for granted the points 
in dispute between the Church of Home and ourselves. Our only 
business with it here is to glean from it such casual hints and 
unintentional indications as it may afford of the social characteristics 
and professional position of our clerical neighbours on the other side 
the Channel, so that wo may form some idea whether, in Church 
matters, as is said to be the case in some others, things are bettor 
nmuaged there than among ourselves. 

And, first, there is somo very suggestive counsel given to the 
clergy about their personal bearing and demeanour. It has been 
said before, that the gait and bearing of the French clergy is apt to 
strike an English observer as having something peculiar, and, if it 
may be so culled, professional, about it ; something which leaves the 
impression of its being rather the result of study and training, than 
real and natural. At all events, it is very ditl'erent from what we are 
accustomed to see at home — as unlike the quick movement and keen 
thoughtful glance of the hard-working town-incumbent, as the firm 
tread and easy swing of the country parson of the Kingsley type, iiud 
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there is a certain uniformity about it all, precluding all manifostation 
of personal character or individual temperament, and euggfesting, 
xinplcasantly to the English mind, that one docs not see the real 
man ; that the truth of the mjin's nature is hidden away, and 
wrapped up in a conventional garb ; that the outward fashion of the 
man is moulded into shape, not by what he really is himself, but by 
msnae idea, inipressud upon him from without, without reference 
'to its truthfulness in relation to himself, of what a llomaii Catholic 
priest ought — if ho cannot be — at all events, to look like. 

And Ibis idea is perfectly corroborated by the directions in this 
book. Wo are told there — 

" A priest, then, should never look nbnnt biin ■with an ini]ui~ ! 

wandering iiir, nor fix his ayos upou the i)i?rsons whom bo meets. ■ 
npou those of the upposite sex. Mnst ho then, keep Lis eyes upun tbo 
groand, so as to appe.ir ahnost closed ? No ; that woidd bo nfl'ected. Tbo 
wisest mlo that Los been proposed in this respect is to direct tho eyes 
downwards to h point four or five paces iu advance. Should the priest tlunk 
proper to raise them, ho must trj' to give them that expression of Kweetnosti, 
candour, luid modGsty, so pleasing to everyone, beuaose it reflects the 
aerciuty of a well-regaluted mind." 

The particular point on which the eyes are to be fixed appears to 
be a matter demanding much thought and attention on the part 
of the French clergy. In another place, the priest is warned not to 
keep his eyes " so fixed upon the ground as to condemn bimsclf 
never to see farther than the point of his shoe." A matter tben of 
some few paces between the point of his shoe and the horizon 
opj)ears to be the fixed limit within which the visual organs of the 
priest are to be allowed their only exercise. There is a certain 
facilitj' of obedience in the very siuiplicit}' of the rule. The point is 
«o rigidly defined that there is no possibility either of evasion or of 
mistake. Either to look at the point of the shoe, or to look more 
than five paces beyond it, is alike reprehensible and faulty. 

Now it is very easy to laugh at all this. One can fancy the stern 
■contempt, and almost loathing ridicule, with which some writers 
would treat such directions as these. Doubtless, there is very much 
to be said against them. On the one hand, there is an appearance 
of unreality and pretence about them, a suggestion of putting on 
habitually and deliberately an apiK-arance of piety and humility and 
thoughtfulness which do not all correspond with the real nature of 
the man. On the other, it may seem to imply an ignoring of the 
love and beauty and order and goodness whicli are everywhere 
apparent in God's creation; a forgetfulness of the fact that, after all. 
God in Christ, and not the devil, is really, in spite of all the g\\\ in 
it, Lord and King and lluler and Governor of tbi« world and all 
that is therein. Yet, from another point of view, it docs seem hard 
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to denounce any Christian man for any practice, however puerile or 
groteoque or unrciil it may appear, which he honestly affirms that 
ho really lias found helpful in his hard warfare with the wtjrld, the 
flesh, and the devil. And still more hard to biicer at a body of men 
for a painful restraint which they have imposed upon themselves in 
the idea that they may thus do better work in winning soida for 
Christ. 

Still, even after making ample allowance for those peculiorities of 
— shall we say Latin or Celtic — Celtic temperament, which it seems 
impossible for the Anglo-Saxon mind to comprehend, there is much in 
these minute regulations which appears calculated to defeat its own 
purpose. In one way, it is like greenhouse treatment for plants which 
have to spend their lives in the open air, tending to soften and refine, 
when the object is to harden and to strengthen. Roman Catholic parish 
priests, like our own clergj'men, have to fiice a certain description of 
dangers to which they arc peculiurlj' exposed from their professional 
dealings with other men and women. They cannot always have their 
eyes fixed upon the ground. They are compelled to have intercoui-se, 
closer and more private than is necessary for our own clergjTnen, with 
a class of excitable young women who have been trained from their 
earliest years to admiration, to reverence, to enthusiasm, taught to 
' regard their confessor, perhaps young and hnudsome, with an ardent 
L,4iifection, partaking of the nature of that with which they look up to 
F*the Creator, of whom the priest is, to them, the representative. 

Human nature is a terrible thing when it suddenly asserts the evil 

'that is in it. It would be a peculiarly sore trial to one accustomed 

to fix his eyes upon the ground, to shut out — not to overcome — the 

tidangers that might come from looking on his fellows, if ho were 

suddenly to raise his eyes and to behold — temptation. 

I3ut to take another aspect of the case. The Abbe Dubois woidd 
doubtless justify' his ad\'ice on two grounds. First, as the restraint 
must operate in keeping perpetually before the mind the peculiar 
responsibilities, the careful reticence, the lofty standard of personal 
holiness implied in the assumption of the priestly office. Secondly, by 
tihe principle on which we make little children bond their knees, and 
fold their hands, and close their eyes, when they say their prayers; 
because the very outward gesture, and fixed postm-e, are a help to 
acquiring the real qualities which they symbolize ; because the best 
way to learn to be really reverent, and humble, and self-restrained, is 
carefully and painfully to assume habitually the outward attitude of 
reverence, and humility, and self-restraint. 

Doubtless there is much truth in this. It is wonderful how soon a 
careful training of the body, will mould the moral faculties into a 
corresponding attitude. Only then, there is the corresponding danger 
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of falling isto unreality and pretence, of being content with the 
symbol instead of pressing forward to the reality, of being satisfied 
to live in outward habits which are not the expressions of an inward 
tcinperameiit^ — like thoso ignoble species of crabs and soa-slugs, 
which are content to take up their dwellings in deserted shells, of 
which neither the texture, nor the shape, nor the brilliant colouring, 
in any sense belong to them, as having grown upon them from their 
own secretions. 

And this danger is certainly brought into striking prominence, by 
the tone of the abbe's counsels. 

It is not what they ought to bo, but what others ought to think of 
them, of which he seems to take the greatest heed. A priest on a 
journey, is to "attract the attention" of his fellow travellers "by 
his pious exterior, by the modest reserve of bis eyes, by the gentle- 
ness of his voice, and the suavity of his manners." Of the good 
priest we arc told : — 

" Tho first thing which strikes us is a frank and opeu coantenance " — 

I the vprj' last thing, by tho way, which it is common to meet >vith in foreign 

'ecclesiastics — " which gives at tho tirst glauco au air of amiability which at 

oiico attracts ; the look is sweet, buuevoleut, and modest ; the mouth wears 

^ a gracious smile, which tells of kiuduess Discussions are very rare, 

~[ftud when they cannot bo avoided, no vchomeueo is over observable, but, 

•"^011 the coutrar}', a sweetly-modulated gi-adty. Bursts of laughter are 

proscribed, and should they escape involuntarily, he quickly returns to an 

amiable smile, which is tho ne pltia tiltni of the expression of the joy which 

modesty allows to ecclesiastics." And the rewaid of all this is to be that 

.people when they see him will say, " There is an amiable priest. There is 

'a holy and worthy priest." 

It is hardly possible to conceive a greater amount of petty social 
suffering, than the observance of these rules would imply. One can 
hardly imagine what it would be, to bo always thinking what other 
people are thinking about one's face, to be always puzzling ourselves 
whether it is reflecting " the serenity of a well regulated mind ; " to 
bo wondering whether one is attracting anybody by an air of 
amiability ; to bo perpetually suspicious of the rebellious comers of 
one's mouth, lest they are not " wearing a gracious smile which tells 
of kindness ; " to be terribly afraid lest our eyes should be deficient in 
" that expression of sweetness, candour, and modesty, so pleasing 
to everybody ; " to be sorely exercised when a good thing is said in 
one's hearing, lest our risible faculties should invnluntiirily transgress 
the limits of that "amiable smile, which is the 11 f plus ultra of the 
expression of the joy which modesty allows to ecclesiastics." 

It would seem that tho infvitnble result upon ordinary tempera- 
ments would be that painful self-consciousness, which often passes 
into one of the many forms of that placid self-complacency, which is 
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of all things the most irritating, and least attractive, to the beholder, 
and for which " priggishncss " is the only adequate word in the 
English language adequately expressing the idea. And it seems 
difficult to believe that such self-consciousnesa, such habitual taking 
thought for the eft'ect that outward appearance is pn^ducing upon 
others, must not eventually grow into some shape of that unrcnlity 
and shallowness, than which nothing is more deteriorating to tlui 
character. 

One reason for these minute rules is perhaps apparent in the book 
itself. From various unintentional indications, scattered throughout 
its pages, it is evident that tlio French clergy are, for the most part, 
taken from lower social strata than is, at present, usual among our- 
selves; that they have not, for the most part, the advantage of fliat 
almost mechanical self-restraint, and unconscious habit of kor-ping 
the natural impulses in hand, which are the noblo«t purla of that 
breeding and culture which belong to the earliest education of what 
we call a gentleman, and in which lies the truth of tliat French 
proverb " Noblesse oblige." It would scarcely, under tho prcnont xtnto 
of things, be thought necessary, by tho roost careful compiler of a 
clerical manual, to caution his readers against " Iwhip pxpnumionn, 
marked freedoms, and gestures severely condcnin««d by priodtly 
modesty; as, for instance, seizing thi; bond, tapping tho Hhoiildor, 
pushing as a wrestler, and all tliij with jesting bi>haviour, Miartt 
words, and bursts of laughter : " a picture of tho grwsting of two 
clergymen, reminding \a forcibly of a couph; of Kngliidi ciibinrn 
wiling away the leiauro hour by innotniou* ii|M>rring, and pluyftilly 
knocking oflf each other's hat». Nor again, in our duy nt li'iuit, would 
such a writer thuik that ho wu warning ngaituit an hiibittinl fiiull, 
when he spoke of "talking ond burnt* of UugliUr in iIk' 
want of recollection anil gravity kt the allar, «candaloiM ] 
administeriug tho taoranientA, and (ho diMguating dirt wliioli utrikua 
the eyes of ever)' one who imteni tlw church." 

Nor, amid all the Hocial peril* of trttvclltng, Wfuhi «n KflglUll 
clergyman be at all likely to fall inUt the nii«(ak«, iiirnin»l wliiuli wtt 
find his French Imthren Moeaatioiiwl emmniily uri' 
of modelling hia behavjoitr opoa tiist of a umttwf 
taking the free-iad mmj mamiu n or wmt of mHnutst* — of •iwili » 
routering bagoun m tlis ibU d«Miribw, M tb« ammii ihU\n, lhi» 
type and pattemr to !« \miUUA mm cLmoIv and exs/itlv m finum- 
etaoeei mKj aUov. 

And wkaterer hittU it uigfat Im thoaglit mivUMM Ut nh 
improwBMOi ot tlie oMtu {a an KnglMi pataonaga, ft ir<X' 
<siter into the b«*d of any meator (o cooeeive tiMl "<ii«|fiull>i|f want 
of dcaaliiMaa," apfMuent in tbo kUdMB, night tt9 4u» to tka fmiUhai 
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the officiatinf» priestess of those regions wtis the " mother, sutcr, or 
aged aunt " of tho iucuinbent. 

And this, if borue in mind, will give a clue helping us to O- 
better imderatanding of tho relations between tho priest and hi» 
flock which are presented to us in the ubbe's pages. For the resi, 
some of the pcrilri and troubles which harass and beset tho I'^rench 
cur^ sccra not unlike those which form part of the experience of nu 
English incumbunt. Tiie perilous nlluremonts of high farming 
appeared to bo as dangerously suggested by beot-root and vineyards 
as by swedes and hop-grounds. Shores in ovory imaginublo company 
offer ns delusive a prospect of golden showers and unearned harrests ■ 
to tho poverty of tho Gallic cuie, as is presented in tho innumerable 
circularii which till tho waste-paper basicets of wise, and empty the 
cotters of foolish men, in English parsonages. Strangely enough 
"nepotism, advancement of one's family, and the sacriHces necessi- 
tated by such advancement," seem to iuure the conscience of the 
celibate clergy to as loose ideas in money matters, to suggest tho 
" rem quocunque moth rem," as surely as the prospects of tho sturdy 
I half-educated lads and tho prett)- portionless lasses that surround 
hia hearth may be supposed to stimuluto the organs of acquisitive- 
ness in their brethren across tho Channel. In fact, carelessness 
about mouey matters, buying costly books, excessive decoration of 
house and gai-den, lavish hospitality, love of expensive society, all 
tho causes that among ourselves bear their fruits in neglect of dnty, 
and often in shameful embarrassments, appear to be faithfully repro- 
duced in France. From one source of temptation, however, incident 
to the bringing up and social habits of English clergymen, tho 
French appear to be entirely exempt. There is no indication in 
these pages that the idea of a cure addicted to fiold-sports, oven to 
the Waltouian pastime of angling, over crossed the mind of tho 
■writer. 

And so again, passing from tho personality of the cur^ to liis 
more direct relations to the outer world, we find that the same 
troubles which annoy and embarrass our parish priests, arc almost 
invariably reproduced in France, and often in an exaggerated form. 
And first, as to tho cm-ate. Every English incumbent wlio has ever 
had occasion to avail himself of assistance in his work has found 
out by experience how difficult it is to adjust quite satisfactorily the 
mutxml relations of curnto and incumbent in matters both social and 
parochial. Now in Franco tho relations between the cur^, answer- 
ing to our incumbent, aud the curate, arc inevitably complicated by 
two circum.stances. In tlio first place, tho curate is nominated, not 
by the cure himself, but by the bishop of tho diocese; in tho second, 
tho cm-c is obliged to receive him as an inmate of his house : tho 
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effect of the first arrangement being tliat the cur^ naturally suspects 
his brother clergyman of being sent as a check and spy upon l»im ; 
of the second, innumerable causes of dissatisfaction and dissension 
springing up iu matters of daily intercourse. Of course the stricter 
dogmatic rule of Rome, reducing all her teaching to u dead level, 
does away with all those difficulties which arise from various shades 
of theological belief, and varying practices in ecclesiastical matters. 
The middle-aged incumbent is not puzzled and perplexed among the 
minute distinctions of High, Low, and Broad Church, or di-iven to 
his wits' end by the, to him, unaccountable vagaries of young men 
fresli from the university. The wheels of the car of the Church run 
smoothly over ways as carefully levelled as a railway track. Still 
the place of these difficulties appears to be amply supplied by other 
causes of dissension. Varying plans of parochial work, preference 
of different societies, differing measures of energy in particular 
labours — above all, different standards of personal holiness, different 
ideas of what social pleasures and amusements are allowable to a 
priest, seem to produce, in persons brought into such close contact, a 
crop of difficulties which may well prevent the English incumbent, 
despondently appealing to the columns of the Guardian or the Record 
for curate like-minded with himself, from hurrying to the moto 
rigid doctrinal standards, and the more severely defined discipline, 
which are the boast of Rome. Even though the authority of the cure 
appears to be absolute in many respects, though ho can altogether 
prevent the curate from preaching, and even from celebrating Mass 
in the parish church ; though he can take whatever portion of the 
foes he chooses for himself, yet one point, the sorest of all, still 
remains. Penitents may resort for confession to whichever of their 
spiritual pastors they prefer; and it is easy to see in the abba's 
warnings, the bitter jealousy, the fierce wrath, that is stirred up, 
when tlie tribunal of the curate is more numerously attended than 
that of the cure. 

With rcgaixl, also, to their social intercourse, it is easy to see 
among how many sunken rocks and violent undcr-currents their daily 
course is steered. Even if, according to the writer of the " Owlet of 
Owlstone Edge," the parson's wife is sometimes more unmanageable 
than the parson himself, things do not seem as a matter of course 
more pleasant when a housekeeper is at the liead of the menage. It 
must be very trying to the curate to see the sleeping-room that ought 
to be his appropriated to some distant relative of the cure, especially 
when, as we learn from the abbi5 is sometimes the case, " the relative 
is of no very distinguished rank, and has never been accustomed to 
much delicacy in his lodging." And one can fancy that the condition 
of a delicately-reared or sickly curate, condemned to the " coarse 
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food " and " disgusting want of cleanliness," of which tlic nbbe 
speaks ns not uncommon in certain parsonages, would be in no 
way bettered by the circumstance that the head of the kitchen 
department Is likely to bo " tlie mother, or sister, or aunt," of 
his superior. 

Doubtless in many parishes tlie utmost harmony prevails between 
its spiritual pastors ; but it is impossible to read the abl)e's pages 
without being impressed with the idea that the arrangements of the 
Romish Chiirch in this respect appear expressly designed to foster 
jealousies and heartburnings. It seems as if the relations between 
cur^ and curate could only be endurable on the supposition that two 
persons brought into the closest possible contact by no will or choice 
of their own, can be able so to adjust their own ways and habits of 
thought and life, so to fuse together the peculiarities of their per- 
sonal temperaments, that they shall never either clash with, or 
offend, each other. At all events, such coupling together of dif- 
ferent temperaments, almost at random, must atlbrd admirable oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the graces of mutual forbearance and 
resignation. 

It is not the province of this essay to enter into any of the details 
of the pariah work committed to the charge of these men, except so 
far as they may help to illustrate the personal characteristics and 
social condition of the clergy, or set before us remarkable features in 
which the outward aspect of their work differs from our own. In 
many respects the pictures given of their parish work are just liko 
those which are fairly representative of the ordinary routine of the 
life of an English incumbent. Perhaps more time is allotted to 
private study and devotion, and less to active work in the parish, 
than woidd be given by one of our own clergymen in mapping out 
his daily avocations. One peculiar feature of the work, as differing 
from our own, is the prominence which is given to the duty of con- 
fession. It seems as if this were the very heart and life of the 
Romish system of salvation. The abb^ talks of bringing intractable 
parishioners to confession, somewhat as an enthusiastic sportsman 
might speak of the capture of a rare wild animal, or the taming of a 
savage horse. Tlis words read as if the great object of the priest is, 
not to bring the sinner to confession that ho may repent, but to 
repentance that he may confess, 

Some of the means recommended for this purpose appear to our 
English ideas to savour unpleasantly of the principle that the end 
justifies the means. Of course no one can doubt that it is lawful — 
nay, the bounden duty of every earnest priest, who docs feel 
thoroughly that all other things sink into utter insignificance as 
compared with the salvation of souls — to seize every opportunity 
of forcing solemn thoughts on the indifferent or hardened, to search 
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out every avenue by which a sense of the terrors of sin, and the 
blessedness of the love of God, may force an entrance into hearts 
obstinate in unbelief or sin. Yet it docs seem questionable counsel, 
even on the ground of policy, to recommend u wife to refuse to go 
on a party of pleasure with her husband till he has been to con- 
fession. Yet this is the abbe's advice ; and, to avoid all suspicion of 
misrepresentation, we give it in his own words : — 

" One good recommendation to give a wife is, that when her husband 
shall ask hor acme favour which ho %ory much desires — begging her, for 
example, to occompany Lim on a joiiiiiey or to some mnocent purly of 
pleasure, or to gitiut some other favour — she should toll Lim, with all 
sweetness and affection, that she will do su williiigly, provided he will 
[promise to attend to religion." 

It is not pleasant to think of the state of mind of a French husband 
who finds that ho cannot have the society of his wife to the theatre, 
or II pleasure-party in the country, without first passing a niauvak 
quari-d'/ieinv with his confessor, for this is what is implied in the 
"promise to attend fo religion." Ccrtaiulj', whatever ho might 
think of his wife, it would not be likely to augment his respect and 
affection for the clerg}'. Some might possibly discover that the 
society of madame was not utterly indispensable for the possible 
enjoyment of the " innocent party of pleasure." Others, more 
domestic aud more daring, might trj^ the effects of a new bonnet. 
It would be an interesting speculation to decide which would carry 
the day, the milliner or tho confessor. I'robably a clever French 
woman would, at all events, secure the bonnet first, and trust to 
the irresistibility of its seductions for the accomplishment of her 
original purpose. But such a state of things can scarcely bo likely 
to conduce to domestic felicity, or to dispose the male mind very 
favourably towards its sjjiritual pastors. 

There are also other recommendations suggestive of practices 
which election commissioners have got a habit of calling by an 
awkward name. As this : — 

" There is another excellent way of working efficaciously for the couversiou 
of siuuers of this class. It consists of rendering them some service to 
which they attach great importance. A rather largo alms, if it is a poor 
person that we wish to convert, or a loan to one who is in a temporary 
emliarnissment, or some service which procures an agreeable surprise, never 
fails to excite at tho bottom of the heart of tbo receiver a strong sentiment 
of gratitude ; aud when the hcoi-t is filled with gratitude, it is easily open 
to conviction." 

Or, as it is put more tersely and plainly, but not so prettily, in 
another place : — 

" Tho better to induce thera (the poor) to attend the public services, ho 
must not fail to tell them that tho rich will be ediiicd by their diligent 
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ftt(«ndancc, and will be nincL more likely to help them, knowing thair 
are boutowcd on the duscrviug poor." 

And yet it does not seem thnt there is anj unreality contemplated 
in the mind of Ihe vrriter, although, in epito of all his ardent phrases, 
it is difficult not to suspect that ho is too easily satisfied with the 
outward sijjn and symbol of confession. But sudden conversions are 
insisted on aa habitual phenomena, and attributed to such violent 

.and almost miraculous impulses as would satisfy the wildest revivalist, 
{ere is an instance which, in its utter disproportion between the 
caueo and the effect, the utter inadequacy to outward seeming of the 
instruments employed (though wo may suppose the hymn had some 

'pathos or tunefulness which hus utterly evaporated in the transla- 
tion), might be repeated with great satisfaction at tho most excited 
and illiterate of Methodist meetings : — 

" I remember one of these insiinces of mercy which affected mo exceed- 
ingly some twont}' years ago. lu consideration of my good intention, I 
prny yon to pardon me for speaking of myself. An aged sinner, a man of 
talent, rnmc to pay me a visit, and sih he had learned that I bad composed 
Bomo hj'Tuus, ho expressed a wish to see them. I thought the opportunity 
fovouriiblo for atteuiptiug his conversion. I choso, therefore, ii hymn on the 
return of tbo sinner to God, and I song it to the poor prodigal who wns 
with me. The first verso was heard TV-ith much attention, the second with 
still more interest, and the followiug with a continually increasing emotion. 
Observing what was passing, I felt on ai'dour, which I tried my best to 
throw into my voice. At hist arrived the verso which achieved the victory; 
It finished with these two lines : — 

* Fikll at his foet, poor chQd, 
Thoa ahalt recover tliine innocence.' 

If ho did not fall at tho feet of God, at least ho fell into the arms of His 
minister, who was full of comfort for him. Tho conversion -was complete." 

An effect of minstrelsy scarcely chronicled since Aldhelm sang his 
.ballads on tlie bridge of ilalmesbury. Soriouslj-, it woidd bo utterly 

unworthy of u Christiau mun to deny for u momont the iiossibility of 

the grace of God being conveyed through the most unlikely, and 
. apparently insignificant, channels ; it only provokes the remembrance 
'of the true old proverb that " extremes meet." 

The hindrances and difiGculfies of a French clergyman's parochial 
Lwork, seem to be much tho same as those which exist among our- 
[•elvcs. First in order, let us take the parish church. Those who 

bavo seen anything of foreign churches, at least out of the great 
[cities, must have been struck with the air of dirt, and neglect, and 
'general squalor about them,* so strangely contrasting with the care 

• And thii not in Franco only. Tho church bdoniiring to the magnificent Bene- 
dictine monastery at I'.ngelbiir^ is almost insufferable from its noisome smell. In tho 
cathcdnl at Lacome there wore, lust sammer, names acribhltid in pencil on tho pillais 
dated for yean back, which no ono had ever taken the tronblo to wash off. 
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and cleanliness which are conspicuous, for the most part, even in our 
tiniest village churches. But they will hardly be prepared for the 
state of things described in the following passage, a description 
which it would have been scarcely justifiable to apply to an English 
church during the worst period of negligence and decay : — 

" But the walls themselves, are they as they should be ? If, when newly 
built, they were left white by the hands of the plasterer, the damp has 
since stained them green, the dust has blackened them, so that no one now 
can tell which of these three colours predominates. And those old bonohes, 
which hardly stiiud upon their worm-eaten legs, and on which your 
parishioners sit down so cautiously — those benches unequal in height, in 
length, and breadth, which cause those who do not laugh to sigh — do they 
not also call for successors ? . . . . Might we not also, dear brother, draw 
your attention to the flooring of your church ? If we made an exact 
calculation, should we not find as many tiles missing ns remaining ? It 
would bo almost better if there were none, as we tlnd in many poor chiuches 
— which, however, has the great inconvenience of leaving the floor rough, 

uneven, and sometimes furrowed by deep gaps But what can we 

say of the sacred ornaments of some churches ? What can wo say of 
ornaments worn oat, dirty, torn, and patched, which ought a hundred times 
to be discarded ? Wu have often thought, painful as it is to sa}' so, that 
such and such a cope, or chasuble even, was much dirtier than the priestly 
vestment used at the daily celebration of the Holy Mysteries. When these 
vestments are dirty, they are washed or cleaned ; when torn, they are 
mended ; when worn out, replaced ; but in some cburcbes, in the sight and 
knowledge of their negligent pastors, what a degree of dirt and deterioration 
must 1)0 reached before the sacred ornaments are restored or replaced. 

" What might wo say, also, of those corporals of coarse linen, (brty, full 
of holes, darned all over, and so little worthy of touching every day the 
Holy Body of the Divine Saviour ? and this chohce, in the bowl of which wo 
look in vain for the traces of the gilding so maivorsally and rigorously 
proscribed ? And this ciborium, so mean, so common, and sometuncs bo 
small that it might bo taken for a watch-box ? And this monstrance, 
mounted on the foot of an old candlestick, once — very long ago — plated ?" 

However prepared the reader may be for such complaints of dirt 
and negligence, it will probably como upon him by surprise to find 
that the worst evils of the pew system ajipcar to bo stereotyped in 
the Church of Home. 

" Another means of promoting the attendance of the poor at divine 
worship is to assign them a particular place in the church, reserved for 
them alone. By their account, if they do not come to our services, it is 
because they do not know where to sit, not having the means of paying for 
chairs, and every seat being already occupied by those who do pay. To 
remove this objection, the cure shonld come to the understanding with the 
Vestry, and use all his influence, that a certain number of short benches, 
proportioned to the number of poor in the parish, should be reserved ex- 
clusively for them. It is true that this involves a pecuniary sacrifice (for 
we need hardly say these seats must be free) ; but this sacrifice is absolutely 
necessary. The church is for all the faithful, rich and poor, and these lost 
would be virtually excluded, if condemned to pay for their seats. There 
18 in many churches an intolerable abuse in this respect. Under the pre- 
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tost that the expenses of Uic service ore enormous, the poor nrc fleoeod 
nnmcrcifully ; whereas it would bo mnch bettor not to display n ]>omp, 
ranniug sometimes almost into profanity, whioh is exceedingly costly, uud 
which prevents the poor from enjoying the spiritual advantages to which 
Ihoy have a right." 

To take another feature of parochial work. Every one knows tLat 
it is not every English parish in which the clergyman and school- 
master work harmoniously together, that one of the many perplexities 
of parish work is to get a thoroughly satisfactoiy tone into the 
school, moral and religious, as well as intellectual. l]\it with us, in 
the long run, matters usually adjust themselves tolerably well. The 
character of the clergyman, if he sets in earnest about this part of 
Lis work, docs usually nproduco itself in his school, and his influence 
pervades it from top to bottom. At all events, iu most cases, a master 
or mistress who is quarrelsome or disagreeable, much more immoral 
or unbelieving, is usually, before very long, compelled to vacate the 
position. 

But the whole aspect of affairs is altered in France by the compli- 
cations introduced by State interference. The school and the parish, 
instead of being separate movements of the same machine, regulated 
by the same motive power, and doing the same work, are distinct 
and Bclf-contaiutd powers, sometimes working in harmony, but, as 
it seems, much more often at open variance. To judge from the 
abba's pages the hitter state would seem almost the normal one in 
France. At least, he ardently contemplates, as a case of frequent 
occurrence, that the schoolmaster may be, what he is pleased to call, 
"a ravening wolf," nor only given to what our American cousins 
call " dilhcuhics " with the cure, but openly hostile to all religion. 
In the advice which he gives under such circumstances, it is remark- 
able how little real power the incumbent has in the matter, how 
little the organization of Rome can make itself felt, in a Roman 
Catholic country, iu this the most important function of education. 
The advice seems to be bused on the supposition that the higher 
authorities will very probably be as hostile to religion as the school- 
master himself: — 

" Our fii'st advice in this case is, not to give any public signal of the 
straggle. Your outward relations should continue to be kind aad courteous. 
But it were well to ascertain whether the superior authorities on whom the 
schoolmustor immediately depends are lavouniblo to rt'li;^ion, and whether, 
wore yon to inform them of doings of this nature, they would use their 
power to urge the dismissal, or at least the removal, of immoral school- 
masters. Now, more than ever, the 'rcctours' are invested with full powers 
over the teachers ; wo may therefore address them with some hope of suc- 
cess. Somolimos, oven, it may bo sutticiont to apply to their subordinate 
officers, who, according to the existing organization of this ndmiuistratiou, 
are disti'ibutcd in the chief town of oacfa arrondissemeiit. These sub- 
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ordinates would refer io the recteurs, and the whole affair would bo settled 
without the core appeariug iu the matter, which it is always desirable to 
avoid." 

Even of this process tlio abb4 says, " Unhappily it is no easy 
matter." In these directions there is something very distasteftJ to 
English ideas. They prescribe a mingling of outward courtesy and 
hidden enmity, of caressing your enemy with one liand, and stabbing 
him in the back with the other, which suggests unpleasantly a union 
of the slimincss with the poison of the serpent. The matter is not 
much improved by the advice given in a supposed case when the 
clergyman and the schoolmaster are in alliance: — 

" A sort of alliance might be established with much advantage. The 
schoohuaster knows nearly always, and bcltfr than anyone, the reproaches 

urged in the parish against thu admiuiistraliuu of the ciiri' On his 

part, the tnre is well awoi-e of all that is said against the schoolmaster. 
. . Nothing will be more profitable to thu pastor and schoolmaster than 
ra mutual agreement to inform each other frankly and kindly of the little 
icompiaiuts current in the parish iu rcfurenco to either. To sustain each 
'other constantly and openly iu all oircimistances, and in secret to exchange 
' atVectiouate warnings; here is an oxcollont alliance, one of those contracts 
called by the Romans do ul tla (give and take), which caiiuot fail to secure 
the peace and advantage of the conti'actiug parties, and, at the same time, 
■ contribute to the general welfare of the flock." 

i It is impossible not to respect the evident simplicity and earnest- 
ness with which this advice is given. Yet, hunuiu nature being 
what it is, even in cur^s and schoolmnsters, it is impossible to avoid 
seeing that such a contract would lead to a series of underhand slabs 
and ill-natured gossipings, which would promote anything but good 
feeling between the pastor and his flock ; while the peace of " tho 
contracting parties " themselves woidd in all probability be speedily 
marred by those jealousies and misunderstandings which are the 
inevitable condition of questionable alliances. It is easy to conceive 
the cm6 nffectionatoly warning the schoolmaster that, in tho general 
opinion of the parish, his teaching wa.s lamentably ineffective ; and 
the satisfaction with which the schoolmaster in his turn would be com- 
pelled, very much against his will, but through a strong sense of duty, 
to inform the cure, frankly and kindly, that the congregation were 
complaining bitterly of the inordinate length and the exceeding 
dulncss of his sermons. One wonders if, among his secular reading, 
tho abbe had ever lighted on the history of Gil Bias and the Arch- 
bishop of Santillane. The best thing one can wish for an alliance 
which can-ies such an air of sneakiness on ita face is its speedy 
dissolution. 

With one more revelation of a French pastor's troubles, we will 
close the abbe's book. It might be imagined that there could be 
no crook in the lot of a cur^ compared to that which sometimes falb 
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to his English brethren from a dissentiag, pig-headed, or generally 
impracticable squire or churchwarden. But nothing in the way of 
English squiredom appears to bo so utterly cantankerous as what 
the abb<5 calls an " iutniclable" main'. It is not quite c\-ident 
what are the relations between the two, or what are the points on 
which they are expected almost inovilnbly to come into eolliaioQ. 
But it is quite clear tliut the spirihuil uud civil domains are closely 
conterroinons, and that there is plenty of disputed territory to give 
occasion for continual trespasses, which aro always resented with 
the utmost bitterness, and, when both parties arc disposed for a row, 
afford occasion for interminable strife. The following gives ft 
vigorous, though not a vory edifying, picture of such a stale of 
things: — 

"Moreover, wbUo wo olrendy carry within onTBoIves the germs of a 
thousand vexntions and inquietudes, the mayor is not idle. ExiisperuteJ to 
sec himself thwarted by a euro, whose unguarded speeches, cutting remarks, 
and oncroftchinenta, in the nioyor's judgraotit illeg.1l, ure all reported to him, 
ho does not fail lo use his inflnenco to diminish th.it of his enemy ; and, as 
he is often wthout religion and ■without conscience, he Joes not scrapie to 
add slander and colnmny to sarcasm. When made acquainted vith thitf 
injustice, the cure grows indignant, ho loses patience, ho no longer weigli* 
his words, he does not calcnlatc the consequence of his actions ; then follow 
a crowd of ill-grounded pretensions and nets of imprudence, false steps, 
intrigues, and cuvils ; nil so many elements in the division already 

decided, and quickly becoming yet more doplorablc Ilerc, then, 

the parish is divided ; a part of the flock is in arms against the pastor, 
and, we say it in paiu, here is the pastor also in arms against part of his 
Hock : for in these circumstances the care unites the mayor and his par- 
tisans in the same anathema. '"^^ 

One can scarcely imagine a more unpleasant business than to 
" tackle " an average French mnlre, though porhaps the abbfe is 
rather cool in the assumption that because he chooses to squabble 
with his cur^, he will very likely be " without religion and without 
conscience." But tho nbb^ never understates his case, or shrinks 
from using tho vory strongest and plainest language. Of this we 
will give one more instance. It is a common reproach used by 
Roman Catholics against the Church of England, that with all her 
advantages, her wealth, her position, her recognition by tho State, 
she has left such a mass of immorality and vice untouched and 
unleavened in her largo towns. Even Archdeacon Manning cannot 
find it in his heart to conclude a, for the most part, temperate and 
carefully conciliatory sermon without a hit at tho 2,600,000 souls, 
whom ho assumes to be, more or less, uneared for in London alone. 
If ever a Church had a position whieh affords au uulimitod oppor- 
tunity of exerting influence for good, it has been that of the Church 

* There is little social intvrcounc in the rural diatricta of Franco hotween olorgy and 
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of Rome towards the lower orders in France. Placed among a 
simple and affectionate people, with a ministry taken, as has been 
ehown, from their own ranks, thoroughly acquainted with their ways 
of thought and life, with the prestige and associations of long 
antiquity clinging to her, and almost without a rival claimant for 
their atffctions or their duty, it is hard to conceive a more favourable 
opportunity for getting a firm and lasting hold on the affections 
of a peoiile. Yet hear what the abbe says of the result : — 

" The inhabitants of the comitry are, in many dioceses, in the most de- 
plorable stiito, they are ignorant of religion, and are never seen at church. 
In the iliocescs where this ignorance does not exist, wc observe the practice 
of religion joined to brutal possians. Unbelief, in many parts of the country, 
begins to insinuate itself among the masses ; the sacraments are neglected 
by the men, pnbhc worship is little attended, and by the side of a small 
number of believers, who are the consolation of their pastor, there is a 
multituilo of sinnurs, more or less hardened, who grieve and discourage him. 
As fur the mechanics, especially in towns, the case is even more painful. 
There is among them, particularly in certain trades, a contempt for religion 
and its ministers, which amounts even to hatred, coupled with brutal and 
gross vices, from which it is impossible to separate them." 

Let it not bo thought that we are any parties to such a shameful 
thing us exultation on the part of rival Churches over their mutual 
ehorleomings, over the sin and misery which their faithlessness has 
left unhealed and uncomforted. Nor have ■vvc any ill-natured desiro 
to triumph over what seem defects and blemishes in the working of 
the Romisli sj'stem as exhibited in the abbe's pages. "VVe gladly 
Tecognise in Ihem many tokens of deep ond unfeigned piety and 
devotion. Many English clergymen may find food for deep thought 
in their recognition of the personal responsibility laid upon a pastor 
for overy individual member of his flock, the deep anxiety they show 
that every single sinner should be won for Christ. And the standard 
<they assume is little less than Apostolic saiutliness. Tew would 
take it as a matter of course that a priest should sell his garments 
rather than leave a poor nmn unrelieved. Yet the abbe seems to 
[•consider that such an action is not unusual among those whom he is 
addressing. All that has been aimed at here, is to get some clear 
' idea of the position of the French clergy, as it differs in some par- 
I iiculars from our own. It is no ill result if the examination leaves us 
jnore satisfied with our own system in spito of all its imperfections. 

It may have a use too, by suggesting thoughts of the position of 

I the Church of England, if, as seems possible, she is to stand face to 

[ face with a State system of education, and to accept a clergy lower 

social position and external advantages than that which has so 

long ministered iu her churches. 

Pmpps Onslow. 
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IN tho Cttntemporort/ Review for January, Mr. Skcats has replied to an article 
of mine, entitled " A Nonconformist Viow of the Church of Enghind," 
which ap;>eared in the previous number. In that article I criticized hia 
"Uistory of the Free C'hurohea," on tho double ground of mis-statement of 

[ fact and violence of language. Mr. Skeats pleads guilty to various charges of 
tlie furmcr kind, but will not allow that he \u\a anything to apologise for iu his 

[ language. " What has boon quoted I adhcro to: in writing thot«) very sentences 

^ J exercised, as I considered, much self- rest raiut." At tho same time ho pro- 

' tests, "as a literary man," against being judged by such extracts: "Mr. 
Miiyor should have quoted tho other side." Wo must suppose, therefore, that 
Mr. Skeats deliberately justifies, iind adheres to, such a sentence as tho foUow- 

1 ing, to which I had called attention : — " A lanjc proportion of tho clorgj- lived 

' fai opeii violation of the whole ol the moral law." (The italics are of oonrse 
mine.) But in the second place, though he justifies his own use of such words, 
ho thinks it uiijustitiable that they should be quoted against him, unless 
they are balanced by quotations of nn opposite naluro. 1 must confess this 
•ocms to me much as if, after calling a man a fool and a knave in one Wf^, 

I you wore to deny that he had any right to take offence, for you had paid him 
ft compliment— perhaps allowed that he dressed well— in tho next. "What kind 
of senteuce would Mr. Skeats have had me pick out to balance tho one I havo 

I given above 'i I quoted tho passages referred to, because they seemed to me la 
transgress the limits which are expected to be obEcr\-od by educated wiitera; 

I if they do so, it is no answer to show that there are other passages in which 

[ those limits have not been transgressed. 

Charges of inaccuracy Mr. Skeats meets generally by saying (and in this I 

i fblly agree with him) that it ia impossible to escape errors in a large historical 
work, and that it is unfair to condemn such a work, as a whole, on account of 
B f'.iw minor blots. But Mr. Skeats will not; himself deny that errors may be 
80 numerous, or of such a nature, as to destroy all conlidenco iu the writer: 
and the question between us is, to which class do th^!%TTor8 which I havo 
uoticed belong 'r 

With regard to partioular charges of inaccuracy, where they are met by a 
bare denial, or where the f(UC8tion at issue ia one which, to be fully argued out, 
would require more time and space thati I havo at command, I must leave my 
readers to form their own judgment for themselves. Such are the charges 
referring to the following questions : — Were the ejected clergy tenderly treated? 
Is Mr. Skeats'a book properly named ; or is it an appeal to Nonconformists to 
unite ogaiust the Church ? Were the Puritans melancholy and sour-visaged. 
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or were they "a little too fond" of dancing and billiards? One observation, 
however, I mtist make upon Mr. Skoata's remarks in reference to this last 
question. In his history ho hod amtrted that Milton wrote only for Puritans, 
and implied that hia writings might therefore bo taken as an ovidenco of the 
tastes of the Puritans. In answer to this I said that people might, "if they 
lik6d," believe that Milton's "dim religious light" expressed a Puritan feeling, 
but that it was "simply false" to state that "Comus" (one of the works 
particularizotl) "was written fur Puritans." Such a blunder, one would have 
thought, would havo made tho author of it shy of the page in which it was 
exposed, but Mr. Skonts boldly lays hold of my word " liking," and says, " the 
business of the critic is to expose the writer when he is wrong, and not to receive 
or reject evidence acoordinct to his liking." It is hard to see how " tho critic" 
could have "exposed the writer" more complutLdy than by showing that, on 
his own mere liking, in flat opposition to the plainest evidence, he had claimed 
" Comus" as the propei-ty of tlie Puritans. 

I go on to the remaining points, reserving to the last the two passages in 
which Mr. Skoats retorts upon me tho charge of inaccuracy. In reference to 
his placing Carlwright and Whitgift at Oxford, he thinks he makes sutficient 
atonement for hia mistake by an airy apology to the two universities: and if 
these were men who had simply received their education at Cambridge, no more 
could have been expected from one who had no special interest in either 
university. But Cambridge was not ouly the 'university of Cartwright and 
Whitgift ; it was also the scone of their grout controversy. To forgat that they 
belonged to Cambridge is much as if one writing the history of the Church of 
England in the prosont century were to transfer Newman to Cambridge or 
Simeon to Oxford. 

The next point is the numerical progress of dissent. I had mentioned that 
the accounts given under this head were inconsistent, and had oven pointed out 
contradictions occurring in the course of a single page. Mr. Skeats answers 
this by saying, (1) that some of hia statements are taken from official docu- 
ments ; (2^ that he is not responsible for erroneous statementa if they are given 
as quotations ; (3) that, since the book was brought out, he has appended a 
note to one of these erroneous statements, meutioning that he believes it to be 
erroneous. All this seems to me to show a very extraordinary view of a 
historian's duty. Supposing every separate statement were taken from the best 
authorities, yet if they are inconsistent with one another, what can be more con- 
demnatory of a historian than that he should throw them all down before his 
readers without any hint to show that he was himself conscious of the incon- 
sistency, and therefore, of course, without any attempt to clear up the diflioulty 
and arrive at the real truth '( But Mr. Skoats does not think it necessary to 
seek out the best authorities ; all that ho requires is the protection of inverted 
commas in order to soioen himself from attack. Ilis view of " the business of 
a writer " is that he should 'simply report what he finds." I need not say 
that I take a very different view of " tho business of a writer " who professes to 
be a historian. He has not only to " report what ha linds," but to sift, wei^b, 
and an-ange what ho finds. If ho quotes an author, he is giving his sanction 
to what he quotes, unless he expressly guards himself by putting the rosjionsi- 
bility upon the author. 

"Tho Church of England is a new Church." I had said that the Reformers 
claimed to reprosent the old Church of England ; that their claim was at the 
time allowed by all Protestants ; and that, in these words, Mr. Skeats was 
adopting tho languag>j of the Romanists. He replies that it is Bishop Short's 
language whivh he adopts. But this doos not meet my objection. Bishop 
Short is an individual living now ; I referred to the contemporary opinion of 
diflerout religious bodies. And Bishop Short doos not call the Church of 
England a now Church. His words are, " the existence of the Church of 
England as a distinct body, and of )ier final separation from Rome, may be dated 
from the divorce." Granted that it may be so — the Church of England, having 
been previously connected with Rome, became a distinct body then — the very 
word-s quoted imply that it was not tho commencement of her trittence, but of 
her acjifinitis existence. Should wo call tho Qallican Church new, if tho pro- 
clamation of the Pope's infallibility should provoke it to break off its conneotioa 
with the See of Rome ? Mr. Skoats further asks, whether I hold that tho 
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BomanUta who rofuaed to join the Reformed Church belonged to a new or an 
old Church. I will give my answer in the words of Coleridge : — 

"The courflo of (lif Christian Church may ho lilconoJ to a might)' riv"- - ' ' ' flUeJ 
a wide channel, nnti lioro nloncr with its waters mud nnd gmvcl and vv :i;t a 

creat rock in the middle of its stream. Ry somf means or other the wiu . .: jurely 
Si a itAeper and nnrrower connio on one side of thp rock, and the refuse of the dirt and 
' ttoablra water goes off on the other in a broader current, and then rriea out, * We are 
the liver.' " 

So much for the general relation between the reformeil and the unreformed 
Cburuhus ; but us tcj the particular cjuuittiou, wLL-thor the Komanistsin Knglaud 
at tko end of the reign of Quoon Elizabeth represeutod the old national Church 
or not. I reply most uudoubtedly they did not. They had far leas claim to do 
Bo thuu the Noa-jurors had in tli'ir time. Thev were a small .%ut of furitigii 
origin, and were only frightened into separation 1)7 the Bull of Excommuuica- 
tiou, in the year 1570. "Before that time," saya Fuller, "Papists usually 
without regret repaired to the public placet of Diviue service, and were pi«Mnt 
at our prayers, bermons, aud sacrameuts." 

Mr. Skeats is rery summary witli Ilallam, whom I had cjuoted in reference 
to Taylor's " Liberty of Prophesying." "This is one of the instiincos," he says, 
"in which Ilallam was mistaken." He then quotes a somewhat ambiguous 

I passage to prove that the treatise in question is not properly described as 
a "ploa for toleration." The reader, unless he is more than usually familiar 

, vith Taylor's' works, will be surprised to luuru that this passage, on which 
Hr. Skouts grounds his contradiction, is not to be fouud in the " Liberty of 
I'ropL'jsyiiif,' " at all. It is taken from a sermon preached on the text, " If any 
man will do his will, he shall kuow of the doctrine;" tho main purport of 
which is to prove that the way to peace in religion is not by peniecutiaii, not 

, alime by tolomtion, but by holy living. Of course a casual mention of this 
Sort bos no weight against a treatise expressly written ou the subject ; even if 
it hud, if Tuylor had in so many words recanted what ho has said in the 
"Liberty of Prophosjing," that would not have touched the question whethar 
this was, or was not, "tho first plea for toleration." To show that the book 

. itself does fully deserve Hullaiu's praise, and justify its own descriptive titlo. 
*' On the iniquity of peraeculiug dilforing opinions," I will (juoto one or two 
passages from tho preface, in which Taylor sums up bis reasons for writing : — 

" Let nU erron be as much and an xca1ou.<ily lupproaaod as may bo, hut lot it bo done 
hy Bucii as are proper instruments of tliia siqiproaiiiou, by preaching und diiqiutution, by 
'Charitr and sweetness," &c. 

" I have also as much reason to reprove tho»o ohliquo arts which are not direct per- 

1 •ocotion* of men's persons and thcne arc supprcaiing all the monuments of 

I fheir adrenaries, forcing them to recant, and burning their books." 
I " The sxperiouco which Christondom hath had iu tliis lost age is argument enoagh, 
that tolemtiun of diO'en-nt opinions is so fiu' from disturbing the public peace or dostnijr* 
iug thL' intere»t uf priucca and commonwealths, that it does odvantago to the pobUci 
it aecureii peace, bucauM Uierc is not so much as tho pretence of religion loik to aooh 
persons to contend for it, being already indulged to tham." 

Mr. Skeats complains that I have unjustly charged him with saying that in 
the year 1(588 " the universities were closed to a section of the English people, 
/or the first time in EmjUah history," The date was taken from the beading of 
the page in which tho sentence occurs ; but it appears that I might hare 
inferred, from the preceding sentonco, that the date intended hero was 1662. 
As \W1 ia no more tho date of the first closing of the universities, than 1088, I 
cannot think I have done Mr, Hkeata any groat injustice in overlooking ttie 
eentonoe to which he refers. The gist of my accusation was that he was 
ignorant of the existence of subscription under James I. ; and to prove tliat thia 
was not a meie slip I quoted another passage, in which it was saia that, " up to 
the reign of Charles I. degrees were conferred without distinction of opinion," 
Por this latter passage, however, he pleads tho privilege of inverted commu, 
and declines to oe responsible. 

The next passage we have to consider is one in which I am charged with 
having comntitted " the blunder of confounding the anti-slave-trudo with tho 
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[kti- slavery agitation." The occaaioa of this charge is an oxnmssion of sttr- 
tinse on my part at Mr. Skeats's mention of Jospph Stnrgo, John liumat. and 
Daniel O'Consell as the leaders of tho anti-slawry party, rather than OUrkxcn, 
Wilberfjrce, and Fo\r»ll Buxton, Mr. Skeats, thoreforo, must mean to imply 
that the second trio irero ongng^d in the fonnor a,t;itation exoUisivoly, itiid not 
in the latter; that after the abolition of the slave-trade in ISO*, wh«n KowoU 
Buxton xras still a youth, they toot no further interest in the vrclfar« of olavaii, 
and were in fact indifferent a.s to the abolition of slavery itsiilf. Mr. .^keuts 
could not of course assert this of Buxton, the actual leailer in tho »ori<\iil ^reat 
movement opiinst .slavery. //i>ii, therefore, ho loaves in tho cinivi'iiiniit iIixkhIso 
of 'an "&c.," and devotes his ntteution to the other two. " WilUoit'oreo took 
little part in the later struggle." Tho lives of Wilborforoo and of Buxton t«<ll a 
dilforent tale. In the former wo read : — " Tho lust three yours of lii.s pnrlia- 
mentarj- career were spent in giving to tho struggle against sluvory that first 
impulse which before he lofc tho scene had secured omancipution througho\it 
all the British colonies." Again in 1830: — "Tho darkoned prospects of tho 
negro cause called him from his rotiromout; ho consoutod, with woaKonod voice 
and enfeebled frame, to take the chair at a grout moetiiii; of the Anti-Sluvery 
Bouioty," nis words on hearing that the Bill for abolition bud )iaji><od tho 
secona reading are well known : — " Thank God that I should buvo lived to 
witness a day in which England is willing to give twenty millions sterlinir for tho 
abolition of slavery." So also from Buxton's Life it is evident that Wilberforco 
was really the soul of tho ogitation, nnd that Buxton bimsiOf felt Ihut li« wiia 
merely tho lieutenant of Wilberforce. There is now only ClarkHim ronmiiiing 
to prove me guilty of confounding the two anti-slavorj- agilatiniis. tif him, 
however, Mr. fjkeats has no doubt: — " C'larkson wa.s deud long bofore thin." 
" If Mr. Mayor had referred to my history under tho year ITHtS, ho would have 
found Clurkson's name in the proper place." In considoriii^ this pus»u)(0 I 
inuat ask my readers to remember that Mr. 8keata is hero on bis dofonco on a 
charge of inaccuracy ; he goes out of bis way to retort tho chargo on his critio ; 
and yet ho has not taken tue trouble to avoid a mistuko in tho simple mutter of 
a date, which he might have learnt from any common history of thn time. If 
he goes wrong here, where he had every motive to make sure of his ground, 
what chance is there of his proving a safe guide elsewhere? Even if we cmild 
excuse him for not knowing that Clarkson died in 18'i(i at the age of oighty-«ii, 
" having lived for (because to the very last, and drawn in others to live for it," 
says Miss Martineau, yet one writing on the aubjeot of tho anti-slavery agitation 
mi^ht have been expected to remember Buxton's letter of congratulation to him 
after tho Bill had passed. 8ince it proves that Clarkson's inlluonco was i'oU in 
the later struggle as well as in the earlier, I shall quote a few wonls from this 
letter, and also I'l'om Clarkson's reply. After saying how greatly CUrkson bad 
contributed to their success, Buxton continues — " I always think your 
pamphlet, which first gavo us the true tone, was of moat essential imitoriuiM 
to our cause ; " and Cloi-kson's answer begins — " I am immeasurably, more than 
I can express, thankful." 

Even yet I have not done with this most fertile paragraph. Mr. Skeats speaks 
of the " anti-slavery agitation circ, 1837 ;" bat that agitation died with slavery 
itself in 1S3J. The agitation in 18<i7 was against appraUkrthiu ; and one who 
ia so keenly alive to the danger of confounding slave-trade ana slavery might, 
one would think, have been on his guard against confounding slavery and 
apprenticeahip. 

I think I have now noticed every point in the "Vindication" which couU be 
thought to call for a reply. I have only to add in coocluaion that, though I 
have felt it my duty to speak out plainly my opinion oi Mr. Skeats's book, yet 
my quarrel is not really with him, but with tho reviewers whose notices form 
such an imposing array in his advertisement. As long as partiM exist, there 
will be party historians ; and I do not know that Mr. Skeals has exoeedwl tho 
latitude which we natui-ally allow to those whom we recognise aa |>arty writara. 
But his reviewers have claimed for him the mak of a philnaophieal, I'.r., of a 
non-sectariaa hiatorian. It is as such I have tested bim ; and as «uoh I ventttn 
io think my teadna will agreo that I have shown him to ba wanting. 

i. li. MATOk. 
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Tlie Firtl EtiUOe of John, erpctiniled in a Seriit of Ltdurtt. By E. S. C^KOLJSII, 
D.D. Two Volumes, becond Edition. Edinburgh : A. and C. BlacOc. 

WE are not surprised that a Eecond edition of this valuable series of lectures has 
been calied lor within three years after its first publication. This eilitii 
is an improvement on its predecessor by the addition of tome valuable foo 
notes, a partial re-arrangeniont of the discoursca uiidcr the several divisions ( 
the work, and a considerable cularccmeiit of Ibo tnlilo of contents. A cursoryj 
perutal of this work shows it to ue tho production of a powerful mnsciiline 
intellect. Evei7 difcouito evinces iutcllocliinl (ipulouco; it is marked by u 
subtlety of thought, exegetical tact, conibinid with a clear and forcible expo 
sition. Tho metaphysical bins of the author's mind, his predilection for fonna 
doctrinal statement, which occasionally tends to tho consistency uf logical horc' 
nesB, is lens prominent hoio than in tome of his foiiuer works, and is softened 
and subdued by a freer outcome of the heart, by the manifestation of a varied 
and profound Christian experience nnd fenid eloquence. 

We have no intention of attempting, within our limited space, a lahonred 
criticism of these lectures — an undertaking which would require long and careful 
study ; we can only indicate briefly the general jilnn nnd Mrueture of the work, 
and point out somo of its deficiencies, which ■no thould be glad if the author 
would endeavour to supply in a future edition. l)r. Csndlish diecluinis the 
intention of presenting to the Jtaintd n frnmentory founded en an elnboialc 
critical and grammatical analysis of the text of the Epistle. Ho has given, 
however, enough of the ripe fiuits of extensive learning, profound study, and 
scholarly crilieiHu, to raise hia work above the categoi-y of ^I'^ii'/or expositions. 
But we regret tho almost entire absence of hitlcrricnl criticism and exegesis— an 
element which, though not alwavs adapted to pulpit discourses, might have 
found a fitting place in an appendix, or in an introductory chapter, and which 
would have greatly enhanced the value of tho work to many readers. The basis 
of this exposition is theological. A familiar acquaintance with tho evangelical 
system of theology. Dr. Cundlish thinks, .is th» prime nccessiuy quuliiication 
forthe successful exegetical interpretation of this Epistle of John. Unless too 
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much emphasis be laid on tho word tyatem, the some qualification, wo contend, 
is necossury to the commentator of any other portion of the New Testament. 
But the philological erudition, analytic acutonoss, ond critical ingenuity, which 
sometimes make an imposinf; show, will alono avail little here. The profound 
ethical touching of John, tho suggestive idealism and lofty spirituality which 
characterize the whole of this Epistle, demand spiritual insight on the part of 
the interpreter, intensity of feeling, a fruitful concoptivity, and broad human 
synipathios. The theme of the Epistle is evidently tho myttkal union of tho 
hieliever to Chiist ; and the Apostle's aim, as Dr. Candlish very ably explains, 
is to set forth tho conditions and elements of the fellowship with tho Father 
and the Son resulting from that union, more especially as thoy are to be 
upprohoiidod subjectively, in the consciousness of the boUovor. Dr. Candlish 
arranges his Exposition of the Epistle under four heads, trocing tho doctrine 
of the divine fellowship as wuccessively developed under tho words — Light, 
Bighteousiiess, and Love. The primary element of the believer's fellowship 
with the Father and with tho Son is Light; Qod realized as "tho Light, 
suggesting knowledge, purity of heart, guilelessness of spirit. Righteousness, 
the intermediate — tuhjective righteousness, as truthfulness of character, exercised 
ohjcctiveli/, in reference to God as the Light and in reference to men as brethren 
— further illustrated in the " believing in the Son " and the "love one another." 
Tho third, the ultimate and crowning element, tho consummation of tho FoUow- 
ship, is Love. These three conditions are stated and illustrated in tho Epistle 
both jiositively and negatively. Under tho fourth division of his lectures. Dr. 
Candlish treats of tho relation of tho Christian fellowship to the conflict between 
God and the world ; how the believer is to overcome the world by faith. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of reducing the contents of this Epistle to an exact 
logical order, as our author remarks in his preface, wo think ho has been 
remarkably successful in tracing out the Apostle's main lines of thought and 
their various points of connection. Diistei'diok's division of the Epistle into 
three ports and a conclusion, is analogous, though not exactly correspomlont, 
to that of Dr. Candlish. They both dilfer from Neandor, who, in his singularly 
suggestive! monograph on this Epistle, fastens on Chapter ii. 1 as that which 
contains tho ground-thought of tho whole Epistle. 

Wo have alluded to the dolicieucies of Dr. Candlish's work — we miss all 
reforouco to tho peculiar position of tho Apostle, to his personal character and 
temperainout, to the boaiing of specilic opinions and foiins of thought, either 
incipient or already prevalent in his day, on Iho form and chiiructi-r of his 
writings. As to tho time when the Epistle was written, Dr. Candlish decides 
in favour of placing it antecedently to the writing of the Gospel by the same 
Apostle. But wo shoxxld have liked if ho bad favoured us with the reasons 
which led him to this conclusion ; all the more, as arguments of considerable 
weight may be adduced in support of the opposite opinion; viz., that this 
Epistle was written subsccjuonfly to the Gospel, Ebrard thinks that both were 
written simultaneously ; thw Epistle fonniug a companion doaumont to the 
Gospel, in the fonn of a preface or dedication — a supposition extremely im- 
probable, llnrdly less so is that of Hug, who regards it as an inti'oduction to 
the Gospel. Dean Alford's objection to fcuch conjectures is conclusive, that the 
Gospel IS complete in itself, requiring neither introduction nor supplement. 
Again, Dr. Candlish atfurds little help for deciding wholher, and how far, pre- 
valent philosophic speculations may have determined the doctrinal firm ond 
character of tho ICpistle. Does the reiterated emphatic assertion of Jesus Christ 
" come in the flesh," indicate a protest against Gnostic vagaries ? Has it any 
specific reference to tho idealistic theosophy, the offspring of Greek thought 
and Oriental phantasy, which explained the incarnation of tho Word as tho 
assumption of the mere semblance of a human body ? Wo venture to suggest 
that the emphasis which John Liys on the confossion of Christ come in tho 
llesh, is capable of expliinatiou without inferring a direct allusion to tho 
aborratirns of Gnostic theosophy. The '•coming in the flesh," as Dr. CundUsh 
casually hints, is not a mere historical fact with John, a phenomenon attested 
and evidenced by the senses, but a realization in the consciousness of the 
believer of God coming nigh and alongside of humanity. But the unbelief that 
" Jesus is the Christ, ' God come alongside humanity, is inherent in every 
human heart, often powerfully operative in tho heart of the believer, tempting 
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to a denial of the Great Fact of human histoiy. The Apostle's attention may 
be absorbed more by this inward oppositioo to the Christian truth, than by the 
hostility of any specific theories. The intuitional riiarocter of his own niiud 
inclines him to conteniplato and dwoU on the conflict of the inner life. Ciioe 
more, we regrot that Dr. CanJIish has not endearuured to show lu how fur th* 
idiosyncrasy of the Sun of Thunder, the intense vehemence and child-like 
simplicity of his character, arc impressed on his writings, and help to interpret 
them. We point out the-se defects in Dr. Candlish'e work, not with the intention 
of detracting from its merits, or attenuating tho praise due to the author for 
what he has giycn us, but Unit he may yet be induced to lay us under fui-ther 
obligations. B. T. 

The Fuurlion of the Four f' ' ' cfd in Cimnexion with Btctnt CrilicUm ; a 

I-ecturo delivered in 11 f-al Colleeo of the Preebyteri&n Church in 

England. By tho Uev. i 1.1 r.u l.oiuMEii, D.D., I'rofessor of Uobrew auil 

Exegotical Theologj-. Published by Koqucst. Loudon : Nisbet & Co. 

Tills is a very simple and satisfactory mumf of tho common sense replies to 

'^ch writers iis Uaur, Stntuss, and Rcnon, in those ]iarts at least of their anti> 

dkristian arguments, iu wliich they have not already answered 'i-"-- i-ng. 

Dr. Lorinior dwells very properly on the necessary inference fi-om i ns 

in the " Kefutalion of Heresies " of Ilippolytus, liishop of Ostia, as <..._„..„. .,uj 

that Basilidos, who lived before tho close of the apoHtulic age, and claimed to have 

received from St. Matthias secret discourses of our I^ord's, knew, and reoognised 

tut Uoly Scripture, the Gospels of Luke and John, and the Epistles to Bumaiu, 

Oorinthians, and Ephesians. lie appeals to these books in proof of his system, 

OS he does to those of the Old Testament. Wo may note that this point was 

first pressed by Professor de Groot of Groningen ; and that this Professor dircets 

attention to tho importance of tho testimonies derivable from the early haretiev, 

as a vein of evidence for our Gospels which has not been suffidontly worked. 

In the face of the facts receutly disclosed as to the existence and recognition of 

St. John's Gospel in the very earliest times, we may well afford to laugh at the 

fiilUe attempts which are still being from time to time made to assign to it a 

later date and origin, and to repi-osent it as at variance in its spirit with the 

three synoptical Gospels. The more fairly and diligently tho Three are studied, 

the more it will be seen that tho Eourth is not at variance with them, but is 

their compliment and interpreter. H. A. 

A Home for the Jlomtleia; or, Union ii'ith God. By Horace Field, B.A., Author 
of " Heroism," Ac. London : Longmans & Co. 
It is certainly not because we have failed to read and to be deeply interested 
in this volume, that a notice of it has been so long delayed. The fact is, that 
the strands which have gone to form the strong cord of the writer's faith are 
so varied and of so many shades and hues, that to trace them all out, and 
resolve them into their simple forms, would make fai' too great demands upi>u 
us; whilst yet to do anything like justice to the work some effort in this 
direction is essential. Evidently enough the book has lioon written out of the 
life, each idea uttered lying cloee to tho soul ; so that, while it has little or no 
literary pretension, the very want of tliis, as revealing so remarkably direct a 
contact with spii-itual realities, makes criticism all the more dillicult. Judging 
from his books, Mr. Field has described a peculiar, if not altogether a singular, 
religious experience. An intense yearning spirituality of character, which aftec 
honest and numblo trial has found itself sti-angc and unsatished among the 
ordinary forms of religious belief, yet carrying over with it into the arms of a 
qualitied Swcdenborgianism many of tho results of a deep appropriation of 
their fundamental ideas ; a peculiarly exact demonstrative intellect, combined 
with a rarely sweet meditativeneiis and still rccipioiicy ; and what is strangeat 
of all, a ready practical directness together with a pervading vein of poetry 
which rises now and again into true lyrical intensity ; — these are Mr. Field a 
outstanding characteristics. Indeed, so duininating is the poetic impulse, 
suffused always with the rolimous light, that tho demonstrutivo attitude is felt 
to bo so far alien to the real mood of tho author. Instead of justifying his 
faith by reasoning, he ought to sing it, and give us hymns alone. As l» Mr. 
Field's religious scheme : the rare earnestness, the tender simplicity, and the 
restful gladness with which he announces it, prove how tnumphant his belief 
has been in his own heart and soul ; how, being filled with God's presence, he 
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exults aliko in the cares and hopes, the sorrows end joys, the evil and the good, 
that each day may bring, calm in the aaauraiice thut all are of Ood. But we 
fear Mr. Field's doctrines, brought to bear upon the moss, would issue in an 
opiimistic and utterly mechanical creed. Wifli him sin is a necessity, and the 
medium which at once separates man from God and unitos man to Ilim. Man 
is not free; he is a mere instrument ; and when sinning he is as directly acted 
on by Uod ns when doing good. Borne of the most commanding facts of 
man's consciousness, in the light of Mr. P'ield'a theory, aro reduced to mere 
illusions ; and man, and man's whole history, become a kind of (h-eam — a 
mere succession of appearances, behind which is one reality, God, into which 
all that is real in phenomena is finally absorbed. This idea, on its philo- 
sophical side, has some ailinity with the doctrine of Fichte and Suhelliug; on 
its religious and practical side, it is a kind of purer or Christianized Brohmiuiem, 
in which rnai/a or illusion rules, save in so far as material things or earthly 
relations helj) to the attainment of that deliverance from sense which is the 
only way to re-absorption into divinity. The (lesh is not sinful, only because it 
has no reality, in the ordinary meaning of the word; and the haunting sense of 
sin, which so persecutos luimanity, is merely a means by which men are projected 
sufficiently far from God as to sco Him rightly, and to enjoy the beneticent 
warmth of his real nature. Sin, in one word, is not essentially evil, and is not 
repugnant to God's noture. Mr. Field works out his scheme with great 
power, ^^'ith much ingenuity, sometimes showing remarkable aptness in illus- 
trating his most paradoxical positions by reference to the strange contra- 
dictions of human experience ; and ho surprises us oocaaioually by the way in 
which he proves that ho ia still walking close to tho common articles of Christian 
belief. But what we most value in this, as in his former work, is the unwavering 
honesty, the devout simplicity, the rejoicing strength, and tho rapt, yet self- 
restraining faith, which, leading him to most generous hopes for the race, yet 
directs to noble efforts and oven to a half-stoical inditference to ordinary' ideas of 
comfort and well-being. H. A. P. 

Hvlloimiets, Narrownrst, and Fear: Warninga from the Jewith Church. By 
J. ILufNAn, D.C.L. Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 

It would scarcely be just to Dr. Uannah to spook much of tho sense of 
inade<iuacy of power which is left on the reader by the treatment of tho subjects 
discussed, or rather touched on, in these lectures. The little volume cousints of 
three short sermons delivered in the chapel of Cuddesden Theological College 
in Ember week of lost September. They were apparently not originally 
intended for publication, and are now " published by request." Their brevity, 
and tho exigencies of the place nnd audience, may sutiiciently account for tho 
want of a more thorough entering into tho ditliculties aud dangers of the Churcli 
suggested to one's thoughts by the words, "hullowness, narrownetts, and fear," 
We need hardly say to those wluj know tho Bumpton Lectures for 1863, or the 
pa|)ers of Dr. Uannah that have appeared in the pages of tliis Ko\ few, that the 
lessons inculcated are full of a wise und c<Juriigeous liberality of thought and 
feeling, In the words of the title Dr. Hannah has certainly de.- gnated three 
from among the most pressing and serious dangers which beset he Church at 
the present tiiue. Unreality — a JuUrllo too audible in the tone of iho Church's 
life; exclusiveness of spirit in thought and conduct ; and that over-It azfulneis 
that seems to be letting go ita faith in the continual abiding preaeuoe of Ciu-Uit 
among his people. 

The first lecture, in treating of " hoUowneas," dwells on the unreality at onco 
manifested and fostered by the di.s{iosiLion, so common, to use words without 
meaning. In addition to tho more pardonable exhibition of thiaj.tendeuoy 
pointed out by Dr. Hannah — viz., the use of the exaggerated language oif 
youthful hope aud enthusiasm, "which makes little of ditfioulties, and ia not 
damped by self-distruat, and only longs for worlds to conquer," — might not 
much be said of all party (uiit, whether Kvaugelical, liitualistic, or Broad- 
Church— of all that glorym" in party phraseologj-, oven when evacuated of all 
meaning by misuse? Surely " coru-erako sermons," as Archbishop Wbntely 
used often call the productions of the deoil Evangelicalism, that uttered tiulhing, 
so tho archbishop would hoarsely croak out, but " foith-foith, faith-faith, faith- 
faith," are not confined to any school, though the note of each variety of tho 
ooru-crake be different. 

The second lecture ia a plea for a more large-minded and large-hearted 
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dealing on the part of the clergy with Dissenters. Tho spirit of the entire 
lecture ia truly oxcellent. But we confesa that wo think that, however nicely 
BtUutcd to tho tone of his Cuddfsden audience they may be, it is better to 
contiuo n-ithin tho wnlls of the college-chapel &uch comparisons as diaritably 
Uken those without the pale of tho Anglican communion to "the alieus and 
strangers " that crowded round Christ m tho days of his humiliation — to tho 
woman who was a Canoanite — to tho Roman Centurion — to the Samaritan 
leper — and others beyond tho limits of the covenant of promise. However, it 
i(j quite possible that these illustralioua are meant only to carry weight aa • 
kind (if orijiiinrnluin iid homimrm. Tho following wholesome truths should not 
lightly be forgotten by tho parish clergyman in his dealings with Dissenters ;— 

" Wo ma»t rit'olli'rl tlint lheri> can ecnrcely cvrr have been n qiinrrel where tlic faidts 
wnro nil on onu irido. I'l^rsons « ho hiivo left Ihu CIhiitIi must have rlono io iiuiier the 
pTOMurr of whrit tlipy thouiflit a griuviincc. In eonip c.-i«c<9 Die Chunli liu« bKr«»;lf 
(^ootixl tlicni, uiiil forced them into srhisni liy refiisinj: them some )iiiviligu which they 
Mgarded an a portion of their C'hrinliuii lilierty. It cannot be wrona in uU these 
Instance* tu reeuioiidrr our position ; mttier it ia a cleiir duty %•> find out wlmt hunum 
fault ha* been mixed up with tho Chureh's policy, and to remove it, so far .13 the j«wer 
of dfiini5 BO miiv full within our individual ephtrcs. The claim for icfrouter lilwTty. for 
»xanipli.-, him often bciii the Heerct stirring of a (jcnuino life. Tho dislike to • 

luifi of>m) been I mhitteicd by tyraunienl and worldly conduet A ! 

BViloni hifl 1 len diwrnliloil, beoniiao it has been mixed up with e- "'V- ' 

lint, perbii|i«, no fliiigle cuuse bus been more responsible for n 

minchief thiiii tho i-eliip»o of Churchmen into MeoWJficuA error, ■ ^ . 

Itj/f* at a projirrlj/, aHd not nn a Irutl." (P. 20.) 

Agiua with ndvantago may every newly- fledged divine take to heart the 
wonting : — 

" Few thin^rs aro found more irritating than tho combination of high chums with a 
frivoloiii anil nhnllnw temper; iiiel few euntruiita are more painful to a Churchnuin than 
that whieh might bo BometiuicH drawn between pcrxoii.s who have reached a venerable 

I nndiT iuHMjrfect systemK, and the agsiiined suiteriority of young men, whos-; personal 

1ms are flight and trivial, and who fail to match their ^clencal title with a really 
mverend life." 

' In tho tliird lecture on "Fear," Dr. Hannah draws his lessons from some of 
the many B]iplications of tho Saviour's words, " Woo unto you scribes and 
I'harisocs, hypoorilos ! because ye build the tombs of the prophets," &c. 
(St. Mutt, xxiii. 201, and raises his warning voice against "spiritual deadnesa, 
us it assumes the term of incapacity to recognise a new truth when we meet 
with it, especially when urgod by living voices, which wo ore proue to receive 
with dJKliko and jealousy." 

It is against such dangers as moy arise from the Christian teacher putting 
himself in a wrong position with reference to the discoveries of modern science 
that the warnings of this lecture are uttered. The warnings are not anneeded. 
But we beliove a still more serious phase of "fear" is manifestod in the way 
in which so many timidly prefer to roll themselves up in whatever of good they 
thi' k is possessed by the Church's system rather than frankly recognise its 
do'icioncios, and manfully set themselves to supply them. Do wo not see a 
drciiil of even such changes as are the necemsary accoinpauimont4, or rather 
conditions, of the action of every living organism '? In tbis connection, wo usk, 
can there be a more well-definod example of the spirit thut builds the sepulchres 
of tho prophets whom it would have killed, than the loud laudations of tho 
Authorized Version of the Bible, joined with the stubborn refusal to do for it 
the very service which was done by the divines of Itill for the then existing 
versions ? This phase of " fear" seems to us more pregnant with dougor than 
any other. But ton or twelve pages cannot bo very exhaustive ; and wo are 
far from depreciating the evils of the "fear " of which Dr. Hannah speaks. Ha 
justly remarks: — 

" It is e<iiuiUy unjust for the clergy to look with dislike on tho advances of ecieneo 
because some sdonliilc men are captious and hostile, and for men of seiencs to rc;;Hrd 
every clergryman a» an enemy, because some of our brethren have misunderstood tho 
question, and others have been vexed and irritated by what tlioy thought hiurty and 
injurious trealiiiont. It is, no doubt, most distresiiing to a Christiiin to hear tho shout 
of victory rtiised over a discovery on tho very ground that it seems destruetivo to iomo 
ancient article of tho faith. But let us not forgot that it may bo equally grierous to 
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wWft i w n own of aoeDce, not ooljr to orvrbeur rach misUkcs on tho part of their 
eoUeigoeii but to 1m mixed up in the eondanuuitioo pMMd ou > misoao of tciontifio 
jKU I ^tM , which they wooU thenoolTos be the flrrt to tlisown." (P. iO.) 

W« conclude our notice of these interc- ' y slrouglr urgpng tho 

importance of Dr. H a n na h 's •yoraing ■g-a:: combine th" ^i-nHeii 

reeults of science too hastily with our Chriatiau UUcf. Evory ffw • 'ic- 

ing important changes in the dicta of the natural sciouccs, it is trul> ite 

vhen religious mea ore seen hastening to construct some theory <.'l 1> MayU 
exegesis to suit the monthly announcements of tbo soienlilio j ^urnals. l^ot us 
be quite certain about the iitterpnlativ tuitura (to u«o Uai'fin'n phrase), b».-foro 
we hastily asstuno a contradiction between it and tho iHt'if<r<,Ut%o tcrii.turnrum 
divutarittn. Ju, Du, 

SERMONS. 

Sermoxb, sermons— andi^'thecry is still. They come I" And no wonder. Tho 
experience of many preachers is this : As lonpras they are at i>«"«ts where tlimight 
and interest are stirring, almost any number of volumoe! of mormons, in nimlcnt- 
tion, can be sold and read. Let them be moTcd elsewhere, and "out of siiuht, 
out of mind :" the sale at once stops, oud new intoi-est has to bo uwalcened in 
their new uudienco. iSo that the measure of the temptation t<^ publish u vulunio 
of sermons seems to bo, tho hold which a preacher t\incies himself to )his.<«ij4!< 
among his hearers. Ko wonder, then, wo repeat, tim' the press teem* with 
such volumes; for it must bo acknnwle<lged that, wliutivrr may bo thought of 
the powers of oratory in the Church of England nt present, tho power of inyra- 
tiation hos not deci-eased ; the power to pet and to keep followiugs ; and, by 
consequence, to pass volumes of sorinnns throuj»h the mnrket. 
: These considerations must serve, iu default of all others, to account for two- 
thinls at least of tho sermons before us. There are some very notable exeop- 
tions ; eoiuo volumes of sermons which ore real guiu to tho inau of thought, 
and to tho Church. With these, almost exclusively, wo shall deal. 

Such an exception is furnished by Bithop Mol»\-hj'» Itriiihttonf Sennoiis. 
Written by an accomplished scholar, ono who hns long boon oinjiloyod iu 
!=cholustic work, they are yet as plain and simple as a child could ri'i(iiiro. 
There is ono thing of which Dr. Mi.(berly can never divest himself; ami that 
is, the exceeding sweetness, and alfectionato clmraetir, of his iiorsuaaive stylo. 
These sermons could hardly but have been ellective in tho littlo Ulo of Wight 
village from which their author has been now hap]iilv removed to be ono of 
tho guiding Fathers of tho Church. Iu standing-point, they ore honest and out- 
spoken on the Sacraments and ordinances of the Church, as might be expected 
from a thorough Iligh Churchman of thu best »urt. 

To the doss of exceptions olso belong Canon Orri/ory's Sermons on iht Pitont 
CliiMrs (Parker, 18C9). Canon Gregory is in tho habit of speaking his mind, its 
witness his oration the other day to his luyclorks at St. I'aul's. And the 
subjects with which he here deals are such as need some out-speaking. 
Whether we consider the steady increase of pauperism (from Tl.al3 in 18dti to 
liO,;iiio iu LSCS), or turn to tho more sensational horrors of such places as the 
St. Pancraa pauper intirmarj-, or regord the sickening details of prostitution in 
our streets, poisoning the very issues of the nation's life, we ought to bo thank- 
f\il to a clergyman who has taken up these things, and bus manfully gnipplod 
with them as has Canon Gregory. We should like to give some telling extracts, 
but are compelled in this notice to confine ourselves to general comment. 

Canon Westcott has given us in a thin volume tho first-fruits of his new 
work at Peterborough. [The Vhrieiiaii Life, Maui/otd and One: Six Sermons 
preached in I'otorborough Cathedral. Macmillan & Co. 18()9|. And one's expec- 
tation in opening the volume, that thought and feeling will bo found in it. is 
not disappointed. The first sermon, "Life consecrated by the Ascenaiou," is 
singularly beautiful. Hero is tho leading thought : — 

" CluHatmas is the festival of Uio family, for then Christ by being horn hallowed all 
the tios of home. Easter is the festival of the Church, for iJicn Chrint by the victory 
over death established a spiritual power among men, invincible for ever. Ascensibn- 
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liile ia tho fu«UT>I of the noo, for then Chriat bjr niaiiur bU Uut iMloDgB to the perft» 
tioQ of community to heaven, g«ve tu a glericnu aign of our tiuo deatiny u men." 

AV'ill Caiiou AVestcott pardon tis for saying that in the illuetration whioli h» 
finds of this perfection in tho complpx constitution and dutios of o Cathedral 
body, and in his following out of this idea in the Bubeeijuont parts of his volmno, 
ho soems to us to betray the enviable fervour of a new member of such a body, 
ratlior than the mature conviction of one who has soon its practical working ? 
There is undoubtedly something grand and inspiriting to the new Canon, as no 
findd himself one among such a company of tho prophets, ocntemplatiug what 
mvjhl be done by their " complex constitution ;" and Canon Westcott had given 
us yot another deliverance on tie same subject, in Mnnnillan for January : hat 
we nhould liko to have tho saii!- ' ' ' experience after ten or twelve years' 

f.ulirig glow, and fruitless strn _ ~t the uttor and determined inertia of 

thirt Kjiine ciiniplex body. Meimi m..-. n la well thiU such words as '' - ' tild 
from timo to timo be uttered by the inexperienced ^id as yet ui '•■■A 

meiiilwrs of those (as at present constituted} great centres of iuacliu.. ^\ji iUus 
at all events tho theory bears unfailing testimony against tho practice; and 
public opinion becouoa muro and more ripened for an entire and sweeping 
Tofonu. 

Of Mr. Vaughun's sermons {Sermoiu preiuhtd in Chritt Chunk, BrujhUrn, h/ 
the Ilev. Jauira Vaitglian, M.A., Infiimbeiit. lieprinltd from the " lirightan 
Pulpit." Seroiid Seriet. Hodder and Stoughton. 1870) we may also say that 
they contain muoh original and suggestive thought ; but whou wo have said 
this, we nuist carefully qualify our words lest they should be misunderstood. 
Sir. Vaughnii'» uriginalitv lies principally in the realm of point and antithe^ ; 
or certainly fur more in ttis than in any deep or far-reaching analogies. These 
sermons have tho great disadvantage of being rrpttrUd ; a thing which, poet 
tuiittirum vironiiit, ought uovfrr to bo done. If a sermon fulfilled well the work 
of an oxtomporo aildrcss, it must of necessity perform that of a written com- 
position but ill. And bo it remembered that in saying this, we take off nothing 
fur the necessary deterioration which it uudergue^i in reporting. In some 
rospeots, uiiil those important ones, tho hesi reporters are the worst. Tho man 
who Clin most skilfully till in your luitinisbed sentences — cement together 
your incoheivnt thoughts, give slta]>e to your embryo inferences — he mi.-.repro- 
acnts you of all. most skilfully and hopelessly. The hapleaa proachor surveys 
the page of proof sent him, 

" Sliraturquo novas frondei ot non sua poma :" 

IWitbout having, so deftly is tho web of fair semblance woven, the (kintost 
JBuspicion what ho really did, or did mean to soy. And the culminating horror 
[.ia when, a niouth or two after, he finds this very sentence, his and not bis, 
nilli'd uut by tho viperous ibarit)' of some anonymous slanderer as a testimony 
rhon'upoii to convict him of heterodoxy or ritualism. 

We have not seen ony thing admitting of such calamitous issues in thoreport- 
Dg of Mr. Vaughan's sermons ; but we have met with sOTitences utterly mpra 
Hot infill) </rniiniialir<im, evidently by no fault of the preacher himself. 

Apart from any reply to tho question whether the sermons themselves were 
rorthy of being put into a peiTnaneiit fonu, we would suggest to Mr. Vaughan 
^ttiiit in future if »uch a thing bo (with or without his own wish) to be done, 
b* abould try to become his own reporter. 

Thf I'tace of Ot>d : Sermons on the Reconciliation of God and Man , by "WiLLtAX 
liAHLL JojJES, M.A., Archdeacon of York, is a collection of sermons proachod at 
diil'erent times, and not very naturally bearing to bo eonuccted as belonging to 
'a common subject. Tho sermons ore not without originality of thought, and 
! aow and then praotinal mattei-s are strikingly put ; but tho WTitor's mind is too 
Fjnuch crampL'd by srluiliistic distinctions, unu addicted to ahard and unn-al wuy 
P«f judging, to lay huld of tlio actual wants and difficulties of even academical 
I hcarci-s. There i.s also an ambition of introducing illustrations hum. science, 
kwbiuh are not always to tho point, nor always ([uito perspiououi. Witness the 
'"bllowing : — 



" The truth is, that ' faith comcth by hearini;.' Faith, that ia to cny, is the proper 
correlative of testimony. But the evijence of testimony is not sufficient to command 
assent, even in the afiUim of ttiis world, unlcs-i the mind briui^ something of its own to 
co-operate with it. In belief it is at lenat npproximatcly true, that ' we receive but 
what wo gfive.' The element which the mind contributes to the formntion of religions 
l)elief must be sought for in the depths of our moral being. I'aith, then, may bo 
dearribcd as the product of the outn-nr<l e\-idcnco on which it resb, and the inward 
conditions which dispose us to admit it. It follows that if the pi-oduet be constant, the 
two factors will vary in an inverse ratio ; or, in other words, that the moral olument 
requisite to produce religious conviction must bo at least strong enough to supply the 
deficioneies in the external cidonco. Ve are therefore enabled, if I may so speak, to 
gauge the moral predi.sposilion to relipioua belief, by the proportion borne by the 
•tivngth of our collections to the evidence which has contributed to produce them, — at 
least after proper deductions have been made for intellectual obliquity or the prejudice* 
of education. And thus it is that faith is a test of character. In proportion to the 
nice e<|ai|>oiso of the outward evidence, Uie tremulous nee<llo of human opinion indicates 
the otherwise imperceptible currents of oar moral and omolional nature." ^Pp. 137, 138.) 

We own oursclyes completely beaten by this. If the evidence of testimony is 
not sufficient, — unless the loind brings something to co-operate with it, — it seems 
to xui thut the operation of combining tbeac elements is not multiplication, but 
addition ; and faith will be described, not as the ftroduet, but as the sum of out- 
Ward oriJence and inward conditions; and then what follows about factors 
does not apply. Besides, — granting that if the pro<luct bo constiint, the ttro 
factora will vary iu inverso ratio,— -how are we justi£od in assuming that the 
product, oven calling it so, ia constant in this case ? 

Hero is another sentence, respecting which we have boon much exercised in 
mind: — 

" Again, if it is the result of statistical invastigations to show that crime ordinarily 
bears aomc sort of nitio to the circDmstanees of those who perjictrute it,- for example, 
that a dispro|iortionatcIy largo secliou of our criinimil population lias not ree«ired even 
the common elements of a necessary education, — we uro at once led to the obvious 
infnn'nic, that such of us oi have been mci-cifully preserved from gross and flagrant sin, 
owe it altogether to God's grace, as well as in somo degree to the luUueoeo of education 
and the safegiuirds of society." (P. 24.) 

In the Grst placo, wo don't sec the " obvious iuferenco" >i< all ; and in tho next, 
we are <|uito at a loss to imagine how we can owe an advantage " altogether" 
to one source, " as 'well us in somo degreo to " another. 

We cit« those blemishes reluctantly, bocau»e the yoliuue does really oontoin 
ao much that is sterling and valuable. 

We may conclude our present series uf sormon-notices by raying that " The 
Fiiith/iil jriliina" : bein^ K.xpo.sitoiy Lectures on tho Kpi'ifles to the Seven 
Cliurches of Asia, by the Ki;v. W. Fori'i'st, Minister of tho Lock Clinpel (London, 
W. Hunt & Co., ISfJO), V) a simple and edifying little volume, but can hardly 
comuian<I an interest beyond tho congregation to which it was delivorc<l ; that 
a eomowhat higher character may be given of tho Rev. James t'oohrnne's 
" lleiurrrrliiin of ttir Driid : its Design, Manner, and llesults ; in on Exposition 
of tho l-'iftoputh Chapter of First Corinthians" (Blackwood and Snns, 1800), 
but that, as is too common north of tho Tweed, the sonnons are s.idly encum- 
bered with ILishy rhetoric; that "Fi/leen Strinctin, doclrinul und prdrliott, by 
the Eev. Thomas Shaun, M.A., somolimo Vicar of Humpthwaila (London, 
Iklacintoah), are exempted from the ordinary treatment at the hands of a critic 
bj' being a touching and pleasing memorial of a beloved brother, a man of 
eingularly simplo and clear Chriatiim character; and that " OeattHimtt Srrmoni," 
preached" at St. Paul's, Pwusthull, by Ilov. G. Eokford Gull, B.A. (Loudon, 
Pickering), uro an equally pleasing memorial of a young clergyman of con- 
eiderablo promiso, who was adopted from the rank of nonconformist theological 
students into the ministry of the Church of England. His sermous are 
thoughtful and earnest, rather redundant in words, but shewing promise for 
after work, which has now, for wise reasons, been cut off. H. A. 
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n.— HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 



England and France in the Fifteenth Century. The Contemporary French Tmot 
entitled "The Debate between the Heralds of France and England," 
presumed to have been written by Charles, Duko of Orleans : translated 
for tb« (lr»t liuie into English: with an Introduction, Notes, and Inquiry 
into the Authorship, &c. By Uourj- Pj-ne. London : Longmans. 

AccoHliiNO to a rocent bibliographer, Urunet, the French original of this his- 
torical tract (of which the only copy known is in the British Museum) was 
printed about a.D. 1500, in which opinion Mr. Pyne concurs. The period of its 
composition can be ascertained within tho limits of a year or two from itd 
llurions to contemporary events. Tho writer mentions Charles YIl. as the 

Jsting King of France, and siuce he die<l July 22, HGl, this furniafaeA as 
tho latest limit. This sovereign is also represented as bein^ Lord of 
Uonoa, a position he first occupied, Sismondi tells us, in H.iS, which date there- 
foro furnishes the eorliest limit. Tho authorship of tho piece is not so readily 
dotci-mined, but Mr. Pyno vyry plausibly conjectures him to have been tho 
famous Iloyal Agincourt captive, Charles TJuke of Orleans, nnd he suppiDrts his 
view in an ingenious essay. Mr. Pyne has done good service in printing a 
translation of this curious document, which is quite worthy of the honour of 
a. place among the numerous original authorities now annually placed before 
historical enquirers. It determines no new facts of history indeed, but it 
abounds in particulars very useful in the survey of the social and economioBl 
•tato of Franco and England. 

Tho Frenchman, who of course has the principal talk, undertakes to prove to 
his rivul the superiority of his own country at all points, riches, pleasures, 
vulour, &c. English iron is very unserviceable, he asserts, nor is French uach 
better, but Frame has at her door the Spanish, and that is iirst-rate. France 
boats her rival hollow in wood fuel, and the poor Englishman is reducetl to 
warm himself and cook with coal. Our populor writers do not usually recognise 
'is eorly use of coal in England, but the tract mentions coal mines and large 
tporlation of the minoral. As for the chase, Englishmen it is j^ranted may 
catch Venison in their parks, and ladies may there kill the door with their lx>ws, 
but France is tho country whore wolves, foxes, and hours may bo pursued by 
your true hunters through interminable forest. Neither pheasants nor foxes 
will ho allow in England. Mr. Pyno, who keeps an eye on tho Gaul in his 
annotations, proves him mistaken about phea.sants, but is silent as to Reynard. 
Wo think he might have shown that tho vermin was indeed there, but not in 
front of Nimrod. It is not a littlo amusing wh«n the subject of the marine 
comes up. lloro tho Frenchman labottrs to show that his own sovereign, " if 
he chose," could beat his rival in ships, merohandise, and naval virtues, — could 
in fact become king of tho sea. But tho " if" which runs through it all plainly 
admits tho maritime superiority of England. Ho finds at last that the sugges- 
tion, tvliij ho does not choose, presses for an explanatiou, and this be gives as 
follows: — 

" There is no need for tho King of France to have a great number of shipii, since his 
country is nlniost everywhere ndaptoil for tho convo\-ance of goo<ls by means of horses. 
On the other hand llicro is a powerful noliility in Franco who for sevt-nU reasons much 
prefer war on Innd to war at sea. For there la danger and loss of life, and God knows 
what Jistrc-ss, when a Btnrm arises ; sen-siekness also is by many people hard to be borne, 
and tho rough life which it is necoBsiirj' to lead does not well suit noblemen. If there- 
fore the kinf; would make binisoll'king of tho sea, he must do so for mere pleosuro and in 
• order to ebniitisa you and show Ids power." (P. 5S.) 

Britons will hero recognise how long standing is that genius for ruling the 
waves which they have inherited ns their distinguishing glory from their 
fathers. We aro much obligeil to Mr. Pyno for his labours on this iuteresting 
document, and for the thorough way in which he has edited and indexed hu 
work. C. H. 

A nUtory of ir(i/f», derived from Authentic Soiirres. By JaxE Willi.vms, 
Ysgafell, Author of " A Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price," and Editor of 
his " Literary Remains." London : Longmans. 

This volume introduces us to the Cymry of our island in the earliest period 
at which they can be discovered, and depicts the fortunes of that braye and 
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intereBting people in tho preaonco of the BucocsstTe conqaerorg and dj'nasties — 
. Bomau, Suxoii, Nomiaii, Plantagonot, Tuilor — that ])ro8SQd npon their borders. 
I Thero i« a reason for a history of Wales resting with the Tudor period ; for not 
I only ia the Welshman's sentiment of pride f^atitied at pointing to a sovereign 
[of Cymric descent seated at lcnj»th upon the throne of the ancient oppressor, 
tfcnt ilonry VII. was in fact the liret king of England who treated that portion 
l-of his subjects with full justice and consideration, raising them by equiil legis- 
llation to a level with the rival race. Bom at Pembroke, sprung from Tudor — 
[the heir of primitive Oymry kings, as his Commissioners made out — ho named 
[his eldest son Arthur, after their hero of renown, and placed him on their border 
llkt Ludluw as Pi-iuce of Wales in something more than name. 

Every one who has watched the zoal and ability with which Cambrian 
[sntiquitios have been prosecuted in recent voars, is a-n-are that as much success 
'has been attained in that field of research as iu any other that h:is occupied 

this inquisitive ago. Such studies continually necessitate tho production of new 

" Histories," and our authoress has here favoured us with one of thorn. Her 
.pages reveal an amouut of careful investigation amongst original authorities 
jwid the most eminent archaeologists very uncommuu with female historical 
firriters. The native of the Prinapality, who will of course bo the most deeply 
lintoi'osted in such a work, will here conceive tho ancient sovereigns within tho 
[ancient boundaries, and iH3oplo tho old mounds and castles with their intruding 
JBomau camps and Norman garrisons; ho will comprehend tho alliances ana 
[unwearied military undertakings of the vai-ious kinglets amongst themselves; 
l*nd ho will easily detect tho popular names under their tnio Cymric spelling, 
Lao dear to archtoologisls who uro perpotnally drinkiug from original fountains, 
[And wo aro disposed to fear that few but he will do so. Miss Williams's style 
raiul treatment wo should describe as annulis'ic and equable, showing all her 
|«uhjetts OS they arise with her chronology impartially under the same light, 
[ 'without any favouritism. We cannot help feeling that the monotonous chiro- 
1 nicling of chieftain politics, valualilo as the record of thitm is for particular 
[purposes, would lie odviintagooualy relieved by an occasional enlargement on 
1 «omo of the views capable of a more popular troutment. The groat palatine 
[Earldom of Pembroke, in that little England beyond tho Welsh, tho advanced 
I post of the Normans towards Ii eland; or tho Courts of tho Presidents at LudloWi 
I of Arthur Tudor and other titular j)rinccs of Wales who had any iiorsonal cou- 
Inectiou with their priucipulily, wight well have warmed a true historic pen, 

and allowed the kind and willing reader to sit down and enjoy a prospect after 
J treading tho many flinty miles with his inexorable guide. Although therefore 
[this can never be a popular book, and was evidently not intended to bo one, it 
[is a valuable repertoi-y of provincial facta for those who.se inquiries lie in that 
1 direction, and as such wo cordially recommend the labours of a most painstaking 
I and coiiscioutious writer. Tho value of tho work is much enhanced by an Index 
[ and a Glossary. C, II. 

\ltcnu and Clietipt idtnlified in Ilittori/ unclt:r]DiJ'crent Xamet: with other Coitu. 
By Caio. vok RiKAiiT. London : Longmans. 
This writer speedily roveuls the measure of his competence to deal in 
[Egyptology. On his second imgo ho telL* us that Archbishop U>her (who died 
[in IdM) inserted the marginal dates in tho English Biblo "about 160 y oars 
J ago," which was half a century ufler ho was iu his grave. Tho critic then 
[proceeds to expose tho absmdity of this marginal chronology on this wise: — 

"In Gen. iv. 17 the birth of Cain's son is recorded, which Uahcr (see nmrgin) puts 
Kin ii.c. 3875 ; iu the siine chapter, v. 24, umlir date (by Usher) of the noit year (387-1), 
llamocli, liftli in descent from Cain, declares he will be ' avenged seventy and seven fold ' 
Ixaore than his ancestor." 

le odds at the foot, "Two Bibles, one of Oxford, one of Cambridge, agree in 
I dates." Vt'o can bear him out m this (or equally careless) printing in three 
diUereut editions, London and Oxford, IStjii, 1.S67, that we hapi^ned to put our 
liaud upon. But a sagacious critic should hwk further bfctore chai-giug a leurned 
chrouologiat with a palpable absurdity. Taking up two Oxford Bibles, Kuby 
8to., J bio, 163ti, we tiiid tho date litiH placed where it ought to bo, namely 
against verso 2o. Tho critic proceeds : — 

" In the next verse (2S) wo linve the birth of Enos the son of Soth, placed against 
tho dale of his father's birth : it should bo v. 26." 
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Of course it Bhoulil, and ao it is in tho two Ruby 8vo. r«ferr«d to aboT«. TIm 
faot is thut tho ci'on'dcd state of the umrgiii hiis pushed tho dates out of ih<«ir 
plac«8 — very lUovouly of tho priiit*.'r, as Curl Ton Itikart ehould havo been ucuta 
enough to find out. In tho body of this critioiiim he uake, " ilow could a 
priiuiito of all England maVe »uoh u niistitku 'i " wbirh wo will mutch with 
another question — " Uow etm lui l^gyptolo^or who 80 Mundorri us to thu See 
and the dato of »o famous a prelate oa U^er hope to identify Meoos auil 
CheopB?" 

From iho margin of the Bible lot us go to the text. Our author in discuMini^ 
the d«<lugo, and tjndiiig tbiit tho number uf dura thut Noah was in thn ark do 
not give sulliciont time, in his opinion, for every thing to hapnen, coolly 
chaugM dayii into years, and then argues that the woros, " Au(l the Ixird 
shut biui in," mean " Tho Lord put Nuah, aud nil in the ark, into a state of 
hybtruiiduii " (p. 180]. Aji tor this hybernation he iiiirly owns he oannot brin^ 
any Bible testa to support it, 

"Fnliw it is Hiitiukkiik iii. II. — Mho nun and moon stood itill in their hahitatiomi,' 
rothiips Kino tho littli vi'itio of Ps.'tlm xc, which i» attributed tit Miwio, aUndoa to it: 
' Thuu euiTiivl theui uwuy aa with 11 fluod, l/n;/ an at uImji.' " (P. 201.) 

The author duly informs us that as he publishes his work in English he always 
quotes from the English Avithorizcd \ uraion. We will only uJd ouo further 
quotation for our readers to reflect upon. 

" If wu coosidur tho first cbajiter of Genesis, we shall no that the nin must havA 
fallen from a much gruutor height thiin ours. The dcJtcniiliun is, tho water which 
was reinovod, was removed bryoml the finiutment ■'» whirit thu sun wiis placc<l ; our 
"ain-douds, we know, aro below the hun, uut «e\en miles uIhivi; iia. (July imagine the 

feci of ruin fulliiii; (and jn'rhaiw it wiis not mere rain, but half ur nil hkil) a dislonco 

tfrf more thon 90,000,000 miles." (P. 239.) 



Yea : only imagine— Cnrl von Rikait's physios. 



O. H. 



The Chiireli intiler thf Ttulort. With on Introductory Chaptor on the Origin of 

tho Connexion botween Church and State. By DciilLVM I)u.m-op, M.R.I. A., 

Author of '• Tho l'hilo8oi)hy of the Bath." &o. Dublin : MotTut & Co. 

It is ButHciont to say of this small volume (undated) that it is written by an 

Irish Disseuter in a tone of great hostility to all connexion between Church aud 

State; prophoxjing and advoc!«ting the speedy llisostablUhment and I>is«)n- 

dowment of the Church of Knglund, alter tho u.xiimplo of what has been 

rocontly, and in his opinion so ju.stly, done iu Ireland. It is strongly partisan, 

and cannot be criticised as an hieitoncal work. 0. If. 

IViUiir Ktrr UnmUton, Biihop 0/ SalUhiinf. A Slteteh, rfprinted, with AJditiont 
ami Corrections, from " JVie O'uartliuii." By H. P. Eiddon, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church. Riviugtons. 

Those who did, ond those who did uot, read tha«e sketches a.s they appeared, 
will bo equally delighted to have thorn uow iu a permanent form, and with uot 
iucoQsidnrublo auguientatious. 

There lived not on earth a more devoted Chi-istian pastor, or a more lovahJo 
man, than the lato Bishop Hamilton. That stich men have been among ua in 
those days of wido dissension, aud that the charm of their presence baa been 
recognised oven by those most widely separated from them, is as a bow iu ths 
dark cloud which seems to hang over the Church. 

Of this soparatiou, of these differences, we would say nothing while we are 
olaapiug hands over such a tomb. Wo will only e.Tpress thankl'uluciis that it 
was permitted us, but a very short time before ho descended into it, to hel 
during a delightful visit to him iu the home which he blessed, how all diffor- 
onees ineltod awuy, and heart was fused into heoi't, iu the simplicity of his 
Christian life. U- A. 

Francit tht First, und other Illitoric tftwliis. By A. B.ulue Cochtianb. Two 
Volumes. London : Hurst and Blackett. 
The " Historic Studies," its Mr. Baillio Cochrane has somewhat ambitiously 
designated tliem, which those volumes contain, consist of sketches of the battl» 
of I'avia and tho subsequent captivity of I'Viiiicis I. ; of tho closing epi8od»« in 
the coreec of Count Egiuout; aud of tho llight of the uufoituuute Louia XVI., 
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I ynih. his qncen and children, from their daily thickening perils in Paris, to the 
I protection of tho troops under the faithful Bnuille on the frontier— a flight 
I which, by such n strange combination of misniunngment and accident, wm 
J ftn-osteil at Varennca whtn on tho Tory point of being Cfmipletoly successful. It 
tis a light and rather frorhy production; and it is unl'ortunnto for Mr. Ijaillio 
j Oochrouo that by his choice of subjects ho unaroidiibly forcoB on Ufi a comparigoa 
[between his work ond that of Mr. Froude, Mi\ Motley, and Mr. Carlylo. But 
Lhe writes so modestly in hia Preface of his aims, and ot hia consciousness that he 
lis treading in well-beateii tracks, that it ia impossiblo to speak veiy harshly of 
lllis book, even if subjecting it to rigorous criticism would not bo somewhat 
Vabsurd. lie has a smooth and facile stylo, and we may fairly say in his farour 
I that few of his readers \vill oomplaui of weariness. 

Of tho " Studies," "Prnncis the First" is at onco tho most important and, 
I it seems to tis, tho most faulty. Mr. Baillie Cochrane takes thoroughly what 
I we may call " tho young-lady view" of his hero. Because Francis was tall, 
Imd handsome, and polito, ami of high cotuvge, therefore it is quite impossible 
f to believe anything to hia disparngeiiient. We take tho liberty of strongly 
questioning Mr. Baillio L'othrnne's authority for saying that Fraiifis was " fall 
of trust, faith, and loviilfy. and unly relying too much on the truth, faith, and 
loyalty of others." Wo tancy that tho Knglish State Pupera of Henry Vlll.'a 
reign, quoted by Mr. Frouda in his " History," tell n very diH'orent story. In 
the matter of faith and loyalty, Francis and his great rival Charles V. stood 
much on a par. Intrigue, diqilicity, and lying were the basis of the statecraft 
of the day, and they both showed tliem.selyes ccnr*iiroinato masters in it — tho 
iEmperor, as much the cU'Veior of the two, having generally tho advantage, 
to the con<luct of Frunois in swearing to observe thu treaty of Madrid when 
hod previously expressed in private his intention of breaking it as soon ua 
he should be free, for this wo think much may be said in excuse. Charles took 
a most unjust and ungenerous] advantagn of his prisoner in exacting from him 
tho acceptance of terms wliich would have iavolvod the dismnmbermont and 
disgrace of the l''rench monarchy, and one onnnot wonder that FVancis should 
Ikave telt justified in having recourse to the most questionable menus in order 
to outwit him. It would be hard absolutely to condemn any man because, 
under similar cii-cum.staiicc."i, ho failed lo display the heroism of Bt'gnlus. But 
we are unable to ugreo with Mr. Bailliii Cochrane in feeling aasured that, if the 
jfortunc of war had been ditfereut, and Charles had been Francis's captive, he 
would have experienced better treatment. The reason he gives for this con- 
fidence is nmu»ing enough. " The terms," he says, " in which the king expressed 
llimBelf in tho letter to the emperor " (written immediately after Pa-via), ' ' proved 
what his own feelings and conduct would have been." Do ilebtors, if they chnnca 
to become creditorri, always tiiko tho sumo lofty and liberal views of pecuniary 
obligution ? However, our author throughout his »ketch always combines charity 
and common-sense by interpreting everylliing for the [best with Francis and 
everything for the worst with Charles. A display of pioty, which in the ono is 
ascribed to "bis peculiar sensibility to religions impresnions," in the other is 
the result of dissimulation and policy. Francis's relatives, too, come in for % 
liberal share in the ciillua that is paid him. ilia mother, Louise de Savoie, is 
" amongst women tho most womanly, amongst tho gentlest tlie most gentle." 
Yet Mr. Baillio Cochrane admits that; tho most probaiile cause of tho defection 
of tho Constable do Bourbon was that this most womanly and gentlest of beings, 
finding her atlection for him was iinreturnod, set herself to inflame the king's 
mind against his great kinsman, till he commenced that legal process which 
ended in the se<iuestration of tho Constable's estates, and his throwing himself 
in indignation into tho arms of tho emperor. Surely all these blemishes show 
either great careleesnoss or great want of candour. Bourbon, by the way, is 
characturiKcd as " the gioatost captain of France — indeed, of any country and 
of any ago ;" one of the very wildest estimates wo ever camo across, though wo 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Baillio Cochrane seriously meant what he wa» 
saying. 

By far the best of tho " Studies" is '• Tho Flight to Varonnes." It is not 
of course told with tho dramatic power of Mr. Curly le, but it is well told, all 
the same. As a contribution to historical knuwlodgo the book is undoubtedly 
very disappointing; but as on attempt at setting forth tho poptilur aspects of 
certain romantic episodes, wo are far from saving that it is without merit. 

U.S. 
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TKe JM*t of the Tiutn'j.iltni ; vr, tlir Dlark Fl'.x- v/ Vati Die _ 
J.«u>-< T'.oNwi, K KTt.0.8., Follow of the London Ethmile^ 
A: I'.'x, and formerly an Inspector of Schools, Tietoii^ 

Ix;! . ■ '*' Sod, aud Miirston. 

Us. liOHWlCK, actuated hy a deep interest in the aborigines of Toamama, 
^hoM teirtb!" -'■^rv i.-'i> o'l-'urs to him rnont romantic, ttir««tinf, and sa^- 
gMtive, bak ' I collect the niuterial for this volume. Hehiu 

paiiifiilljr aiii: iM'fd hii9 subject, searching out every official 

r«cnrd (and in the w ,' that many have been destroyed in order 

to hidii otliriul noglii; . ' personally studying the scenes -where 

the trapi- i'Veiit« he uarratoa t<jok placo, and communicating with every iudi- 
viduiil tthimo toxlimouy could ali'.ird him information or assistance. lie has 
doiio hi* work mnBt coiwcienli'msly, and with the unreserved osaistanc* of the 
Oovornmpnt olUcials of New South Wales and Tasmania. It is to be hoped it 
will never bkiiIii full to tho lut of any author to fulfil bo painful a task, to relate 
■o driiloi-ablo, 00 sbnineful, so revolting u hifctory. If it is just — and it would 
bo diHlcult to dony thut it is bo — to oxpo8p after tho lapso of so much timo, 
tho conduct of the European Settlers in Tasmania, calling themselves Christians, 
who triatod th.3 nativae, their fellow men, with f>uch demoniacal crueltv as 
Mckonn one's lieurl by tho more perusal of its details, it must have been 
a piiitifitl tunk to bo tho raini»t«r of such justice ; it must have beeu hard for a& 
Kiiglinlinian 1o write «o dotcntibli' a chi oiiicle of the deeds of his own countrymeu. 
Miiy it niivrr ngain bo told of Knf;lifhmen thut thijy tortured and murdered, 
wholiwule, with lieiidieh zeal and inliunmn ingenuity, thousands of their fellow- 
en ulurus, who jiiid never huimed them, in tho hideous lust of mere wanton 
cruelty. The lii»lM:y of discovery, comiuost, and colonization is sadly blood- 
stained throughout nil its annals; but the worst records of the worst days of 
tho (.'ujiiinrstailiiira luck tho ilnslBiilly and disgraceful cruelty which renders those 
of tho " IJliick Wur " horrible and IniiniliiUing to tho reader. Outraged women, 
•tolen childrmi, wanton ruin of tho littlo property of the black men whose land 
the Kngliah took, wliolcsubj murder and wanton attack — these are the charges, 
whoso truth Uio more tenns of tho pioclauiations issued by the several governors 
■unii'leiitly attest. It has been vnguoly believed thut the native Tu.smanians — 
or, as wu with our little knowledge of tho vast, distant, island-continent call 
thorn, " Australians " — were tho most degraded of oil tho savage types of 
humanity ; oiid no doubt tho origin of this notion was in tho excutmblo desire 
to think less severely of the treatment thoy had experienced at the hands of the 
Kettlers. It would nave beeu so much pleaeanter to have Ijeen able to regard 
them HB merely obuoxioin vermin, extirpated of necessity. But Mr. Bonwick'a 
book puts on end to any »iich acconmiudating theory, and shows them intel- 
ligent, peaceful, niunly, and capable of much feeling and domestic virtue. 
" luktMi collectively," «iys tho lluburt Town llmette in IMH J, " the sable natives 
of tbiB ecloiiy uro tho most peaceful creatures in the world." Governor Macquarie, 
a truly huniuno man, cstiumted the native Tusmanians highly, and strove to 
defend and help them to the utmost of his power; but to very little purpose^ 
thu nilliuniHiii and brutality of the settlers wore too much for him ; aud though 
he and his successors did can-y somo of the laws into execution, only very rara 
iind iiisdequata piiuishmcot has ever been uietod to tho doera of deeds which 
have niado the history of English colonization infamous throughout tho world. 
Erom the first massacre in 16U4, when a large body of aborigines, including 
women and children, forming a hunting party, and apjuoaehing tho settlers 
with perfectly frioi.dly intentions, were ruthlessly murdered, while twoEiiglieh- 
nieii lield oiio of I lie tribo in friendly )>nrloy— to the unsjieakably disgraceful 
opi.siHlii of the mutilation of tho corpso of tho "last man " by Dr. Crowther (who 
ban boon suspeiidi'd from his functions in consequence of the deed) in March, 
lUii'J, the story bears ono unvarying comjiloxiou. Tho Tasmanian has ])asse<l 
away for ever ; tho blood of an entire people, numbering tens of thousands of 
souls, for whom no effort was ever made, who' wore "killed otf" with unro- 
Icnting ferocity, cties to the common Father against the cruelty and the rapacity 
" Euglisbmeu. A terrible story to become kuown in other lands where Euglaud 
uks to strengthen and extend her (.way, a cynical commentary upon the bless- 
ings of civilization and commerce, aud u terrible one on the consistency of our 
claim to bo tho pioucoi's of Christianity. It is too luto now, tho disgrace is 
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indelible, the crime past redemption ; and with that knowledge the perusal of 
this book is a melancholy task, though deeply interesting. To investigate the 
history of a race, utterly annihilated in little more than half a century, thus 
realizing within one's own experience what is ordinarily one of the most length- 
some processes of time, is a remarkable feat. Mr. Bonwick has done his work 
vei-y thoroughly, and certainly succeeds in inspiring his readers with the interest 
and sympathy ho feels so strongly. It is to bo hoped that this solemn and 
terrible record may have a wide oiroulatiou, and be effective in the only way in 
which the history of the Tasmanians can now be made practically useful, — as a 
warning voice raised against similar crimes, in our dealings with other siibieot 
races. In a forthcoming volume, which will no doubt be of equal but less 
painful interest, Mr. Bonwick proposes to give to the public the results of his 
travel, rending, obseiAation, and inquiry during thirty years, in a history of the 
" Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanian Natives." F. 0. H. 



ni.— PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

Examination of the Principlet of the Scoto-Chmnian Philotophy : toilh RtpUtt to 
ohjtctun. By M. P. W. Bolton. Revised Edition. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 
Inqui.iitio fhilosnphica. An Examination of the Principles of Kant and Ilamilton. 
By M. P. W. BoLTOX. London : Chapman and Hall. 
The first of these volumes is a revised edition of the volume which appeared 
in 1801. when the controversy was raging as to the possibility of a knowledge 
of the Infinite, in which Hamilton's article on tho *' Conditioned," and Dean 
MiMiKel'M Hampton Lecture, appoitred so conspicuously. The agioemcnt of Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansol in denying the possibility of a knowledge 
of the Infinite has led the author to describe the docti'iiie as the Scoto-Oxoiiiau 
Philosophy; and tlie desigTintion is not inap]ilicBWo, though it should bo homo 
in niiiui that the Scottish Philosophy can scarcely bo credited with tho Hamil- 
touiun doctrine, and if there be anv such thing ns an Oxonian Philosophy, it 
cannot reasonably claim a share in tlio honour of the work which Dean Mansol 
did single-handed, in his profound admiration of Sir William Hamilton. The 
excitement connected with tho controversy has in large measure passed away, 
but the interest in the subject will continuo for all who are occupied with 
metaphysical speculation. We greatly admiro tho persistence and force of 
reasoning shown by Mr. Bolton. Our readers are familiar with tho defence of 
Hamilton and biinself which I'ean Manscl first offered in this Itoview, and 
aftoi-wards published separately. What is new in the present edition of this 
"Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian I'hilo.^ophy" is a reply 
to Dean Mansol. Tho rejoinder to tho ^(itunlai/ Hetieiu is still retained in the 
volume, but the " Letter to T. CoUyns Simon, Esq.," is withdi-awn, and instead 
of it wo have " Bemarks on Certain Replies attempted by Dr. Mansel." The 
now matter refers moinly to two points. The one is the apparent inconsistency 
of the doctrine of Hamilton on Perception with that on the Infinite, inasmuch 
as he maintains that there is no consciousness of an operation without conscious- 
ness of its object; while, in treating of the Infinite, he maintains that it is not 
the object of consciousness, while it is an objection of faith. Tho inconsistency 
is serious, as we think; and Mr. Bolton, in this following Mr. Mill, presses 
homo tho inconsistency with considerable success. But it seems to us a pity 
that Mr. Bolton should make much of the inconsistency. For if there be a 
knowledge of the Infinite, as tho present reviewer agrees with him in thinking 
tiiere is, that knowledge must bo ba.sed on some other warrant than simple 
•consciousness, for certainly the Infinite is not in consciousness. Tho second 
point dealt with is tho distinction between the Infinite and tho Indefinite, which 
is verj' ably discussed. While, however, wo admiro the ability and unflagging 
iseal of Mr. Bolton, we must urge the unsatisfactory aspect of the discussion, on 
acc-ount of tho fragmentary manner in which it is presented to tho reader. Thia 
is inevitable, as lonu as an author sets himself to write sepamto replies to suc- 
cetfeive critics, which are ultimately bound up together. After having to long 
studied the question, might not tho author set himself to an independent treatise 
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, the question of oar knowleilge of au Infiuite Being, apart from abstract du- 
.aaions ooacemiitg spao* and time P 
Mj-. Bolton's secoiiu vork^ named aboro, is one in which ho still applies hia 
itiual powers to the cxumiuittioii of Ilumilton uiid Deau Manse), i' ' lov 
auro under view of the rulntiun in which the arguments of thi'se :i . nd 

the 8yi)tem of Kant. Theliretchopteris a vinilicatiou of mo! ni'ln .; - uiy, 
rhich id in point of thought an able defence, though Wkiii- in :.;, i< nt^as 
' expreaeion. The object of the aiitlior, in tlio main part ol lUo wuik, u to 
il the doctrine of relativity of kuuwle>lge itx the tiourco of pbiloaoplitaal 
pticism. The position of the author is indicated in tho opeiiing aeotencea of 
,e sfcond chapter: — "The docti-ine whicli lies at the root of philosopluGol 
pticimii 18 thut which athruis tho relativity of human knowledge and tnitli. 
cording to thi:i doctrine, there ie no alMoluto standard of truth, no standard 
d in relution to all judging persona." We iiKrce with tho author as to th» 
ilosophiciil insutficiency of this theory of relativity, ond as to iihilosoiihical 
spticiam being the legitimate logical result. But the phra-so relativity of 
nowledge is ambiguous, being used in several distinct senses, retiuiring to he 
carefully separated. Mr. Mill haa dealt with this ambiguity in his " Exami- 
iBtion of Uumiltnn's Philosophy." Thoro is a iloctrino of relativity which nil 
list hold, namely, that olijevts are known Blm{dy as they are brought into 
latious to our powers of knowing. Tins view of relativity is involved in the 
sin of mtntal jihilosophy. whether intellectual or moral, which is found in 
consciousness, by the analysis of which we obtaiu psychological results. But 
this is not tho theorj' of relativity which occn^tions diTersity of opinion among 
thinkers, liy some it is held that our facultiet^ lojta or more lutlueneo our 
owledge, by contributing so much to the uieuUil state, until in tho extreme 
this lino, we reach the theory that there is no existence save in couscious- 
We have not space to enter into tho large dijcu.ssion concerning noumenon 
d jihenomunon, still jilaying too conspicuous a ])art in dis.sartatiouj upon 
icntul philosophy. But, while agreeing in the main with Mr. Bolton in hi* 
ticisms, it is open to doubt whether he has succeeded in oyery case in accu- 
^lely repre8<jtntiiig the views of those whom ho criticises. One pocsage which 
e have marked is in chanter vii., p. 211, whore ho is dealing with Sir William 
'amiltfm's theory as illustrated in cunnoction with perception. Taking 
amiltori's doctrine of natural Kealism, according to which it is maintained 
that " wo know extension and other qualities as they exist in these external 
bodies," ho proceeds next to say that " difticultv arises when wo have to tako 
this doctrine in coinpiuiy with the doctrine of Ttelativity, which dccLu-oa that 
BTery act of predication is ii<i itct nf dialnrtion" Now, we are not aware of any 
pa.<<(-age in tho writings of Hamilton which can bu fairly held to involvo this 
act of distortion. liamilton docs indeed speak of the mind contributing ao 
much, and the organs of sense so much, and the ol>ject so much; but he does 
not aflirrn, nor even imply, that such contribution has tho effect of distorting th» 
knowledge obtained of the object. Indeed, it is hard to see how any theory 
could be constructed to establish diitortion in the act of knowledge. 

Throughout this work there is abundant evidence of critical power, as well a» 

of C4irefiil study of the works criticised. Perhaps ono of the cleverest paaaa|ge* 

in tho book is that in which the author imagines liamilton criticising the 'view 

hi^i theory of tho Unconditioned, given by Doun Mnuccl in carrying forward 

liat theory for application to theology. Admiring as we do the critical ability 

flen ai>]Mirent throughout thw work, wo commend it; os on this account well 

serving of perusal, though it is not distiuguishod iu the same degree by 

'iginality of thought as by acutonesa of criticism. U. 0. 

Vhc Vfgrt'ihle IVorU. By Lotna FiaciER. Tmnslatod. Fourth ThonaHid. 

London : l^'hiipniau and Ilall. 
Surth (tiiil Hta. I roiii the French of Louis Figuior. Translated, edited, and 

enlarged by "\V. II. Daventobt Adams. I.imdon : Nolson and Sons, 
9ihle Animult. ByRov. J. O. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Loudon: Longmana. 

We have grouped these throe volumes together, as being representative spoci- 

' mens of tho illuslratejl popular natural-history text-books with which tho pross 

both in England and on the Contiuent at present teems. Their compilers ara 
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y welllknown aa •uocaaafal parrayon of the tMulta o( thn immti'Imm of 

others, for tho bvuvfit of those who hnr« nnithortha timo nor lb* inolination to 
drink dxepcr of tho fountains of acienlitio knowlctlf^n. Tit* TolumM m»v Ira Inoknl 
ou as literary ohitfoiiiers, 8tuir«d full of patolic« i.'iitli«r«Hl from wrbx of oynry hiio 
aud texture; soiiiotimea well and citrHtullv uxMnt'il, nml mmiu tmin* U>ki>n to 
make th>-m match, but more frt'i[u>< ' lor thi'ir liriuli' 

aud sttirtliiiK couiraata. In tho -: ihi>ii» )<«ti:h<iii 

the compiler s skill is best teet«d, anu neru wo imvo no houilation in u' < i>iiiiii{{ 
the paliu to our C'ouLinental UMghboar. 

"The Ycgetuble World," of which thia aditiun ix the fourth thoiiaaml, i« liy 
for tho most accunit« and carefully orraogadd M. KiKnii'r'a sstiM. W« Imti* 
not to complain of the exag)!:aration* and "r"<« <r<ii".-ii i uainn whteb chnra(il«rui:il 
the illuiilrtitioua of BeTeral <^° his furmtr < " Uaaa m Wnrld." Tbor* 

are no less than four hundred aud oevent^ :„-; . a^ lu th« work, aud i>f thsau 
twenty-four aro full-pug* illustration*, r«pr«aaDbBg th* ohanintwi ol th« pria- 
oipal trees of the Tog:«tAble world in a naimar w* haw n<r««r satn wirpi i ss a J. 
The pkktee of the .Svotoh flr, tho dm, UHh, and tiiiM, may parhap* bu erititizad 
■■ ririt liiiimaililiiiM the moat ohanctaristia foalunaof thoMi trees; but otlmr*, 
aatiiaeeaarof Lwnon. tha Qriautal plana, tbaohMt&ut tra* of Ifount Ktns. 
and Um Wellin^toaia, aro tha baat wa har« «rar aaen. Tha arran|p>innii« '<r thn 
work itself is scientific, and calcnlatad to win the careloaa raadar '" • "nd 

comprehflDsion of the sctsnco of Uotany. It is not a mara A»>" ibo 

most striking examplea of regatatioo M i' My d i» ordar, bat an Btiiiiy>' ' Mm 
ayatem of plunts. The first part ia daroted to tha pbyriolog* of plaiit*. 
a kaowledi^o of which no prograao caa b* mada in botanr. Tb« root*, tim •imu, 
the bud>i, the bouf^hs and bmnohaa. tha rtapiralion, tan flowar, tba sood, and 
fecundation, are ail tieatad of in tnni, nod lioerallj illnstrntod. 

Ih« atylo ia eaay and aiiaple. Thus, in axplaimng dnmlation, wo rsad ; — 

** LK na IbQov the Joieea of a diBotTladonoaa planl Cram Iha mororot of Ihair •btem> 
tkM by tbs root Sligmt. Let tis ssa ma eonraa rtiias tiqniik follow s« thsy riss fai Ibo 
* ' ior ef A* flM^ aad that wUdI ttay tak* ia oniar Xo daarsad sfam, aAar kavfaur 
dikn^lkaporriaaitinMaof tha laavaa^ asposad to fb« ebsmka) teflMMSoT 
ir; inathirwwdi^ltaaMtowthap iBgi — a<lh«iBfcT - - - 
irf^ eeanr. Wnm the iisiinaat wbaa tha wtif wWu i 

1 iata th* roato af a plaal, sad mia«isd ila a^ wMi tti* , 
1 » the wfli o< lb* T.tatsH.> it sansiilf wha 
' Said, whieh at cartaia >siisiii in th* liCt «r a plant > 

mati*theiiiBee«hisho«Baaalha«alar to pL ^^ . 

[ aap iata Aaitaa.a^iaallr. to iU last KHrfBaalfaH, Til., Ifca Iwrcar Whal la Ifc* 
M^whUkAaaipAaewsmaManJiMr Do** it taaana Aa f4ih, <ka %«k. «r On 
. inaly, dsaa it paroiMte all Oca* at fha ssaM tiias f 
I a trae is eat do«« in nriaK, it is «ndT asa CbU flks am fawiair ta II ii I 
Id. If • phart ■ ^rfs t* aiMfb faitwad Hrai, or i/lkeWMrfkas 
■n* fifaU. it » wdrsaa *sl ii daas Mi TiM arst tsOtar ia ! 
■i Ite «m4 « IwMM lady fbisnib whiabit ii i iiiiii<|| lib ila i 
- afl tba " 





beta aro fl^oa rxpowadad wilk aa aa^M i 
an th* tanaa aad lasao nhslrma ifafaHa irf tif t am 
la iMt. «• «• ff«*Mny w Asm Mv.lla 



\ w&emmBuitf^VKmwtw» laaa. lao Mani oaaMMa of na nHnavaraffj nawa *w 

aaHlaaMaakitWiiilawt* OtalbaCar A* tab* oT Aa pafkaffc, aUUnA' 

\ —«■ €■ • — I '1 11 Ml sty wa HlkiW I fw^* wa d o a^at— M* a» • itigto 



t» t&a 



hiJBnalig^df, or, o aat y i tar aWi r , f^r *»M4f 
Mb i» M«l «M«ialf A««rm «M; aM ks A«& 



^ 
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We c&nnot, in conclusion, refrain from exproaaing our oonvicfion that the 
translator of Fi^ior has done good service towards popularizing the study of 
botuny among the young. 

The seiDiiii volume from M. Figuifr'a prolific pon haa been considrrably 
enlurgetl iim) improved by the cure of the editor, Mr. Adams. It« illustrationa 
aj'o art libordl unil as well executed as those of French popular -works usnallv 
lire, and lire happily freo from tlio sonsationul oxBffgomtion which ili«figures the 
pages of too many of M. Figuior's prorious fnnipilntions. In the letterpress 
we are carried nijiidly through the most striking phenomena of physical geo- 
grn])liy, lieginning witli a brief snmmary of this history of astronomical disoovery, 
the climate and seas of the different xonos, tho phenomena of tho seasons ; the 
mountiiin systeuis of the various hemisi)heres, tho rocks, steppes, and desorts, 
earthquaketi, volcanoes, and other teiTcsti-ial convulsions. The fresh waters 
and the world's seas occupy tho lost two hundred pages. Tho industry which 
has gathorcd into this largo volume so mui^h information on all these topics is 
rc-nlly wonderful, and the success with which each subject hoa been invested 
with interest merits all pi-aiso. 

Wo know of no work bettor adapted to attract youthful renders, and to 
awaken an interest in gpogra])hy and travel ; ond happy is tho boy wrho has the 
fortune to count " Earth and St-a" among his prizes or his Christmas presents. 

Thu bulky tmno of Mr. Wood is of 11 very diU'eront character. It is more 
pretentious, far less artistically niTungi'd, and mi attempt whatever has been 
made to haniionize the patches collected almost at random, or to smooth or 
conceal the BUturcs. Wliilo M. Figuier has hud whole libraries of butunical 
predecessors, and has read and assimilated their researches, Mr. Wood, ctim- 
piliiig on u mnch more limited subject, and with very few precursors in thetield, 
has been unable to dmw his information from more than one or two sourcos, 
anil has K'lirccly been at tho pains to recast his matter. Uis illustrations arc 
copious, but are for tho most i)art oxtravagoutly sensational, v Witness a |»ick 
of boors deaconding u hiU in closo file, a herd of badgers hunting iu line, a 
parly of so-ndled tiold-inico (qucro voles?) gambolling monkey-fashion among 
tho stems of com, or n gioup of wrangling hyuenas with parties of vultures 
perched around them. The artist it seems was unaware that while tho nocturnal 
carnivores ore iiphting over the bones, tho gorged \nilturoa ought to \»s at roost 
fur away among tho precipices. In other cases, as in that of tho hedgehog, the 
illustiatiun seems to linvo been faithfully taken frura an ill-stuffed and distorted 
museum specimen. The first part of tho work, that which treats of the mam- 
malia mentioned in tho Bible, is derived from mnro varied sources of information 
than tho remaining chapters ; and many anecdotes of dogs, lions, gazelles, &c., 
are collected in illustrolion from Gordon Cumming. Sir J. E. Tennent, and 
other tmvellois iu difl'cient parts of tlie world, llic whole of the scientific details 
and tho iilcntiiicution of the Hebrew names being taken, without one word of 
acknowledgment, from tho " Natural History of the Bible," i>ubli8hed by tho 
Society for I'romoting Christian Knowledge. Though the language has boon 
slightly remodelled in places, yet so exactly has this little book been trusted to, 
that wo have observed clerical errors in its first edition, which have been cor- 
rected in the subsequent issues, copied by Mr. Wood ; as, for instance, " Crete " 
for ■■ Cyprus," in p, 18S. 

Tlio same remarks will ai'i>ly wi(li yet greater forcoto the jjortion of tho work 
devoted to the " Birds of tho Hibks" although the illustrations iiro fieo from 
extravagance, and iiro for tho mosit part thoroughly good and accurate. AVe may 
instance paiticularly thu cut of the lufous swallow and Galilieuu swift. But 
hero, too, all tho identifications from begiuninc to ond aio takun without one 
word of acknowledgment from tho " Xatural UiHtoiy of the Biblo," which yruM 
tho first attempt, so far as wo are aware, to identify the exact species of the birda 
mentioned in tho Bible. Tho Latin names tliero given, and the list of the ispecies 
of tho difTeront genera, are here copied to the letter; including, for example, 
such as Ciriiictii« riiitrtii>, wliich ought to have moie pinjijoily been i'ircucltii 
giillicvs. No acknowledgment is uiudo when adopting such idenlificationa 03 
the very interesting reforonoo of tho Ilebrew l^ia to tho swift, instead of tho 
crano. So, too, it has been with the rej>tilia ; though in passing we must again 
enter our protest against the ])rodigiou3 representation of the CTOcodile and herd 
of horEos. In fine, with the exception of part of the mammalia, which sooms to 
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have been prepared before the publication of the "Natural Iliatory of the 
Bible," take away what has been derived from thence, and the result will pre- 
Bciit us with an iufluitosimal fraction. 

In one point Mr. Woo<l has sot an example to those on whom he has so 
liberally di-awn fur tho iutetior of the book, as tho txteriur moat decidodly puts 
theirs to shame. Had tho veueruble society ventured on such paper, typo, and 
margin, in one edition at least, their work wnuld have taken tho place in libraries 
which will probably be u8ur})ed by their fuliowor. II. B. T. 

Local OmnTHOLOOiEa : — 1. The Bird* of Shrrivood Forat. By W. J. SrEA- 

l,.lXD. London : Reeve. 
1. The Dirdt 0/ Somersetthire. By Cecil SMITH. Loudon : Van Voorst. 

CouXTY ornithologies are now becoming almost as universal as county 
histories. It is, indeed, nearly a century and a half ago since Plot set tho 
example, in his " Natural History of Oxfordshire," and " History of St^ilford- 
shire." But the effort was not contagious at that period ; and it was not until 
long after Liunoeus had laid the foundation of natural history a.i a soieutifio 
pur.suit, that its students attempted anything higher in tho way of local orni- 
thologies, than some few obituary catalogues of deceased birds, in tho shape of 
lists of specimens killed in vorious neighbourhoods, appended to the local guide- 
books. Such productions are not only useless, but indirectly wo suspect they 
are absolutely mischievous. Our knowledge of bird-life is only increased in an 
inliuitosimal degree by the information that some tempest-tossed wayfarer, or 
some imprisoned cajitive let loose, was brought down by the gun of John 
Thomas as he sat behind a hedge in a parish within the limits of tho county of 
A. Tho fact may supply a paragraph for tho Zoolo<jist, or add a name to that 
heterogeneous assemblage of visitors Irom Asia, Africa, and America, called the 
" Zoologist List of Birds observed in Britain," but can add nothing to our 
existing knowledge save an oft-ropeatcd illustration of the fact that birds, like 
ships, are occasionally driven out of their course by wind and woathi-r, and that 
when so driven, they generally find themselves, like seamen of old on tho 
Cornish coast, the victims of the most ruthless of wreckers, and vainly plead 
for hospitality and for life to eai-s deaf to the call of pity. 

There is one typo and model for all local omithologies, which has stood the 
test and sifting ol near a century, and remaius^till "facile priiic:jia" among 
local bird-books, unrivalled and unapproached in its perennial popularity by 
any of its succes-sors or imitators. We need scarcely mention the name of 
Gilbert White, and the " Natural Uistory of Selborne." He teaches us what the 
local historian should be, the careful observer and recorder of faot«, not tho 
compiler of catalogues. And because Gilbert White was pre-eminently this, 
he has done more than any man who over wrote, to popularize natural history, 
to inoculate thousands of schoolboys, and boys of elder gfrowth, for four genera- 
tions, with a genuine love for its study, and to teach them the difference 
between "eyes and no eyes." It is no disparagement to his followers to say 
that no book which has since appeared has ever equidled in interest the letters 
of Gilbert White. Knox's " Urnithologicid Rambles in Sussex" are perhaps 
the nearest approach. Within the last nfteen years most of our counties have 
produced onnotators and recorders of their fauna. All, indeed, have not been 
equally fortunate ; all do not possess the riches of Norfolk or CoruwuU, though 
what may be done even in the most unpromising field, is show by that charming 
little volume, Mr. Harting's " Birds of Middlesex," which, though porhaps not 
without some few mistakes, is an admirable specimen of the record of a careful 
observer, who disdains to fill his pages with extracts from the familiar hand- 
books and descriptions of ornithology, but tells us with tho freshness of a 
genuine lover of birds, their habits, night, and note, as they appeared to him- 
self. Cornwall may well be loft in the hands of Mr. Couch and Mr. Rodd. 
Norfolk, exceptionally rich in its bird-/(«Mfi'>, has been exceptionally fortunate 
in its historiuiiH. A county which can recount among its natiu'alista such 
names as Booker, Honslow, Ournoy, Newton, may well be foremost in its local 
chronicles. Not to mention Lubbock's " Fauna," published more thuu twenty 
years ago, Stevenson's " Birds of Norfolk," uf which we long to see the com- 
pletion, has already taken its place undisputed among our ornithological 
classics. 
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To thew, anil maar others too nnmenias to wwlicn, we liATe now to add the 
two Toluines at the bead of thia noti«»— vorita of moat aneqaal nmt aad 
execution. C>f Mr. Sterland's '* Birds of Bharvood FocMt," va oaa oafyaay 
that it ia a ti>oro«gUy hoeeet book. Ham fruit of aaBaciaatiom aad canCiu 
ebae(Tati«a, not oompil«d in the atndf . b«t draam 6«« th« lila and o un y waa - 
tioD of ■tijimU in th« vooda aad fialda. Mr. Stariaad baa viaalr axpaodad tna 
gtMtaat apace pn tboaa laida yMA, thoogh aot gananUy «ob h doo. are y«t tlM 
chftr-'-'or^-''''" binU of hb diatiiet, or mora freqnaiatly Cotuid tbare than in many 
otli' ^. He baa thna set a good example to local nattiralistx. Eron in 

deec:.- ..^ i-u coBUBonest biida, hiaatetyia phaawit and fc—k Xhua uf the 
creeper: — 

" In orury part of onr wooded dirtrict, the little creeper ((VfMa fmMtrit^ finds a 
home. Smmner aad viater, if yoa watch aaiefally aad qniaCly, a g&apn will b* iMd 
of ita little laowa flgoie g^idii^ np the troak of soaM tna lilce a mooas; and if yqat 
a^siiii is ooncealed, yon awy sea it prying with ita dsadnr bill into tha crerioaa of the 
baric (or «fn<l«rs, and other ii»e«u, that lurk there ; bat the mumc&t you at* peacidvad, 
it CI' : «ide of the tiv<^ or flit* to another at a If ttle diAaaost 

Its Ma in tone, as if it «u afhud of boinx notiosd, and Tat 

in t: .u .-. beard ofUacr than it can be seen. ^d«<«d, » Rtnaw 

ai»l ' arc iu habtta altogeUMr, Aat a naialw obaerrer mi^hl bil to see S 

atali ,; : iT.) 

Many of Mr. Sterlasd'a anecdotes are very ^ood, and they baTo for tha most 
part the merit of being origiuaL The follirnoir is an amusing iUustration of 
the fact that the power of ooontiag is IJmitm in instinct, and that if tha 
Australian cannot get beyond ^nr, he is at least ahead of the rook, who stops at 
/omt:— 

" A Tory laiga field had been sown with wheat, and in the centra a little hot had 
been sttcttd to dhcMsr the boy who had to tend the field, and to enable him to nadi all 
parts of it. A frentlenua who wished to obtain m few birds to hang up in his own fields, 
thought this would bo a i^ood opportunity of ]iro(.-UTiiij^ them, for the}- throngvd sroand 
in intat niiinlifri, and kept the boy uctivc-1y (^ipluytd to drive them off. So taking his 
uito iho but, accotai>:>: ■ ' ■ ■ 
: to pour a volley on ■ 
; ... "''"■■I» jcemed in«>'"' 

loudly ui I ■ IK pTwoni ' 

and roiiii ! I in the »iii i 

•plf wiHiiii Kiiii-li"t of th<" hut. Tor - 
si'nt th>< Vhiv iiwny with directiomi tu ^ 
not Durcctxl. 'I'liu rr>oki etill refnerd t>.> ' ' 
followed tho boy ; liut no tiouner bad lie . 



boy, and Ihrongb sntno holes in the 

L s. Out he reckoned withont his hoel. 

,..., n.., -.Ut, their waniioi; 'caw' was 

LiMwB. They rmjed toond 

K' of tli-^m wuuld tno* him- 

nc (^■nUtrBua w- 

.ht I'Ut of th» lii 



■\ and 

■ \i niar did] 
U the ba» I 
field, tJuatbal 
-' ^ 



1-0. 



: not to 1 
to the hii:, 

After n shi'i 
infcrml, th' 
" i rctuin, !■' 
m thr nif'-' 
1 (till furtli 
with thri< 
were sent 



iicntinplii ifnvi' It' ->■"••' .■■! c. .>,^. - 

their fursv. 

immoliiitLly !■ 

rooki hnvini; t-iki'ri l)ii;lil uu lii^ 

lilMi of t)M« |"'|...a»K )i»ay; nutl, 

•. ■ ■' • " ■■■>. fifid, th" ' 
oiweil th' 

■...,, ^■..;.; i ;.. wnnii"" 

mimemtioTi, li" npiin InK tho I 

toypntlior. AffJiiu, one by one, ! ■ 

last eronned with anecem ; the rooki eould i-ouiil oaUi <u ii <.oud 

their I owir*. uid no sooner had the tliinl poniuu left U>e lii: j the 

spoil, but only, uliu ! to loave two of thoir number dead uu tiiu liclil, vil-Luus to tUo want 
«f a kuowludgo of nuinunition." (Pp. Vii, C.) 

V«»rv ilifferoiit in eharat-ter ia tha bulky rolaine of Mr. C«nl Smith ou the 
"Birds of .Siit[ii<rwtHhire." I'Vnni one who dtH<» nut pretend to Im< a Mivutitic 
oniil' ' we cnuld liavo oxcused some nii»t.iik»s. i ' f Iho 

c-V' tht! " Si'ttusorr*,"' tlie ^ttatvuieitt thiit th. (1 in 

the nun., iwiii'i-. th<< priiupiii^r of tho owifts a:» •• niruudiiu.i.i'. an' ^, iri»ly 
excUBoW.? ni^w-u-dnys in »it author who coine.s bofure iho public even with a 
Dioroly piipulor vdiima. In a b<x>k of OjO iia^-!i we iiii>;lit liaro li«)ki«J fur 
copious not«/< of pt.n<onal obeerrution. and frvsh notices of habits and churucter. 
But WP may I'Hik boro m vaiu. We have little more than a bulky rei.'ord uf all 
the British birds reourded to bare ooeurred in SomeieetBhire, copied, pnge after 
page, from tho familiar text books of Yarrell, Meyer, and Montagu. Xhfi 
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only U80 of these long quotations cau be for those who do not possess those 
standard volumes. But Air. Smith's original authorities nover go oeyond those 
three. And in tbo oaao of Montagu, he refers not to that author's work, which 
for the time of its publication was most valuable, but to the most unsatisfactory 
reprint by Mr. Newman, a work so full of blundorsof every kind, as to be abso- 
lutely mischievous to tho youn^ student. Even Mr. Howitsoa is only quoted 
second-hand from Yarrell, and the author betrays in several places his ignorance 
of liewitson's moat careful and standard work. The labours of Macgillivray, 
Thompson, WoUoy, Newton, seem to be entirely unknown, and every page of 
the book bearing on the waders and water birds exhibits an ignorance that 
is almost astounding, of the ornithological researches of the last twenty years. 
For instance, wo have four pages on the jack snipe, written without the slightest 
idea that Mr. WoUey had so fully investigated and described its breeding habits 
in I^plaod, or that eggs taken by him are in every tolerable collection in 
England. Instead of being entitled, " Tho Birds of Somersetshire," the volume 
should rather be, " An account of what Montagu and Yarrell knew of British 
birds that have been met with in Somerset." 

Mr. Cecil Smith's mistakes, and still greater shortcomings, have arisen from 
bis supposition that our knowledge of our avifauna has not progressed since 
tiie time of Yarrell, from his trust in the reprint of Montagu, and his study of 
the ZotMigUt, to which, with Meyer, his omitholo^^ical library of reference has 
been confined. That moutlily record of omithologtual occurrences has its uses, 
but also its abuses; and it can only be treated as a reoeptacle for communica- 
tiona, certainly not for scientitic information. Otherwise Mr. Cecil Smith could 
never have fallen into such mi.'itaketi as stating that the Amorioou Pica nutinUi 
roMimbles our own magpie in every way except tho yellow beak, an inaccuracy 
which the most cursory comparison would have dispelled. But it is needless to 
multiply instances. We regret that wo are compeUed to point out the short- 
couiiiigs of tbis book, evidently the work of a lover of nature, but there is no 
greater danger to vouug ornithologists thou a reliance on antiquated or second- 
rate authorities, llad Mr. Cooil Smith, in place of a servile adherence to the 
Zoologitl. and " Newman's Montagu," givon us his own observations, we should 
have had a real addition to oiu- local litemture on the gubjoct, and should huvB 
escaped the frequent and most uuautisfuctoiy commencement of sentences, " It 
18 said," " They are believed," iScc. 

Some years af-o Mr. Crotch made an admirable beginning in publishing the 
first part of the "Birds of Somerset," which is now before us. Mr. Cecil 
Smith do«s not appear to be awaro of the essay of hid ])redece&jor, but we 
trust that when next we welcome him, he may liiunch forth rather in the diroo- 
tion sketched out by Mr. Crotch, than aa a mere compiler of tho notes of others. 
Uo will, then, with the zeal and power of observation ho has already shown, 
produce a work which shall have more tbau a local valuo. H. B. T. 

Tract* of TUtlortj in tho Naint» of Placet. 'With a Vocabulary of the Koots out 
of which Names of Places in England and Wales ore formed. By Flavkll 
Edmunds. London : Longmans. 

At the present time, when tlioro is so much inquiry by iutem>gation, we ore 
ready to welcome all workers who honestly pursue upon any special tield the 
system bo much in vogue. The method which has mot with signal success in 
the hands of geologists, of disLOvoring tho earth's own account of its history 
by questioning rocks and remains, is peculiarly intorostiug to the philologist in 
his examination of names and words. The speech of man thus atl'onls a proof, 
iniliivct indeed and uiiiiitenlioiial, but therefore tlio more true and sound, 
which may correct tradition where such exists, and may sometimes be found 
to reach further back than auy written or onil records that have come dowu 
to us. 

In proportion however to its value, is the difficulty of these studies. Their 
extent Ls very vast, embracing as it does not only various languages, but the 
lenst-known part of those hmguages; and as in other investigations of a similar 
iiatirre, the temptation to dogmntize too readily is severe and dangerous. The 
habit however of doing so, which has been sutficieutly marked in some cases, 
would seem to be a n»ce!«aiy feature of tlie earlier stages of any exploration. 
Nut only are real and false diamonds confused, but substances are classed among 
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tbi^ vldfcfc u«ifci 
fm,kasdaM| 



rtoWd 



«*-y.*-«-« 



toa«k»«B 



iwwritl»»PbyMalCaB<i*ina«<tt»Cbiiatii>»BM^l^wi« Vmih wtiefcarfi- 
trte tli> F— jta. or tW Ori-»nriM ■ maA WOtmrf Oiy iwliiiii of tiw ■■crl*. «r 
tiMirBalipMa^OTtWM«Mat7«f nmMMwSvMl^arlka'baMl Dnwaaasafihe 
oU Ebc^ Ftopk, or the eoiUaMMHM rf O* BkHDM m ae Luii. or tite w««nl 
I into lb* OmttiT. Hw Mifc wfciwatJM abBt muA m flla»terti 

i:&gl*^«*'K«MGodaJ Iili»or«kick com ftom tk» OsM^pMrt, orfim 

Vte Clinreli. or 6em th* >Bwli«g an af VmWim, ar llMa* wftiA n* of ncNft 
Origin. Tbcre k Biick iateatfia* is tfcia part rf kia book ; fbnmh oaa ofta 

viAm thai it vec* aom cofioMijr gvr«B aaillMB caaodbr rnt^ Bat ■« th* 

book i» far l a fa taa o haadw a — y— ■!. th» ■ «i h— i— w q i ift ie. There 

anoeeanuMlSMltoof ityia^aad ok paga CS a I^Ixk qvoMiia w proviAiiigly 

■bortaaed. with awiaaa drtnaaMk to ite naaiaaK. 

JSx. Edmimda baa afpaadeA a aayital TiiiatalMi. tfit w ija g orer 170 vagci^ 

[,'Where any one can wiaVth fcr the raols mi tSk tika naaaa m bia own aeigbbqor- 

Ckfood. But in saying thoa wb «« Muat aa* mtamA to it aO that Ife Anther 

r^Lums, rix.. that it wiataiwa " all the roat-wavAs a«t tt vhi<b the plara iiaana 

^Aow exiattuj; in EogtasiA msA Walea lana bean faaaaHi, vtth m nafilai ef aD 

) iBodaa in which they am eo mtia aJ " (pw 123). Saae at the roote whidi be 

EtTM vottld not be aAnow t a^ nd at tha pa L a a t tiaa aa the troe MittiMa of the 

naa vhich he lefen to them. Sosm raote am aot ^ran at all. Thu no one 

r.'trould iMum tnm Mr. Edmvnaa' Yocabalary that - PEQ" k &n inlel or creek, 

[ «U(l thut it occurs oftini in that waaa aa aa appaOstiaa aa the eaaata of the 

Briftti)! Ctmiiiiel, as "Crockern Pill." «r *'PiIl^ mt aaerifaKr. beloar Briatol. 

luul riovetlun Pill. According to ««ir anther " FiU ** w a anaUl lever ibiftiiiAil 

by n ilitoh. Again, tbo stBdant of Mr. Edaraa^' bosk woaM aapiwa e HiaUbri. 

in Warwioksh rn>, tobothoibrdortba«*Hal'*or" Alh." " a b«df or pabce." 

SVhvrvii.i ;i n<lutenco to Dogdale woald d iK <oea aiwtbar aacplaaatiaa of tl aa 

liormorly " AUlford," !.«.> tbo oU ford, and aaboor'a laai hiiii^ in a TiUi^ scbool 

[in tho ii\'i(;hUiurbood, tOMtbar with an oTaiinalinw of tba apot, woald eooTinoe 

bini thiit t)ii> l.iiii'r elvniolocT 14 tha light aaa. 

Itut Mr. Kill 1 iTotibtIe«s c u ntiawe to <, <■ l a ut aad i iB|»0T» bia litQe 

biKik. And it « : thoee who are aaxwoatelaani abaot taa loeal history 

of their country intonnatiaB trdl-anaBgcd, caikm, and fuU of tu a tu reh- 

E.1I. 
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Edited by his "Widow. 



AVm on SMy«Md|p. By Cbjlrlks Eicilviip Weld. 

lA^iidk:<a: lA>Dgmans. 

We wvro Burry tu ««e announcvd at the bfginiunf of last year the decease of 

thJK intrlligvnt tourist on Ja»u«t\ 15, at the age of fifty-six. A brief memoir 

of bis iiclivo ni\tl u>i<i\il lifo is protixod to this pcsthumoiu Tolume. The groond 

I boi'i^ c<iv«'i'i>il by Mr. W«>td iu his! lM«t lour is one of the moet interesting in 

^Tiunco, uiul tliV riui, e*|>eci»Uy if he be historically incLned. will find 

Imuoh in tlit'Mi i ;ractb>m. TAejpicaaure of reading would havo been 

at K<UKt douMotl, no think, if ' ' 't bc<>n ann«x«d a moderately sized map 

on which til t'olluw our truTrll : aa no detailed maps of France are in 

the huuili* i>f th» gi'iicral ]>ut'iic > ircr than the Dvpartmental, with which 

it winilil bo im(KWi>ible to vutliue thia fiuaotta {MXtTiuce. Mr. Weld's notes 

on the roligiun and pri«<sthood of Burgundy aSbrd a good commentary on a 
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paper in thU Reviow (Soptomber, 1868) giving; an account of the education of 
tho Fronch clorgy. Wo will make room for oue extract :— 

"Daring our ruaidoncp in BiirRundv wo hud considorablo opporttmity of jndgin^ of 
tho feeling ontortiinnd by the gentlonum of that exteuaivo province towards tlieir 
national Church. They uro unmistuUubly iintagonistic to her. Whilst htr bishops 
and pric«ti uro but tuoU in the hundi of th« Vatican, whilst tho Virgin ia UMurpiii); the 
pbiic of our Kedoemer, and misurable auperslitions like that of La Salctto are pcnuitti'J 
to dugrude tlio Church, tho French gentleman, oa a rule, will not worship within her 
wolV' (p. 227). 

0. H. 

Search for Winter Sunleami in the Rioiera, Conica, Allien, and Spain. By 
Samuel S. Cox, Author of "Tho Buokoyo Abroad," "Eight Years iu 
Congress," &o, London : Hompson Low, i»n, and Marston. 

There is something, difficult to define, but keenly felt, in almost all 
American literature (in all, indeed, except the yery highest class, which ako 
has specitic diifereuces of its own], that renders it essentially foreign to English 
taste. This something — which it would bo rude and presumptuous to pro- 
nounce to bo vulgarity because it is unsympathetic to us, and has tho power 
to take very considerably from tho pleasure atforded by the perusal of American 
books— is peculiarly apparent in American Literature of travel. The otherwi^j 
delightful works of Mr. Bayard Taylor are not free from it, and Mr. Cdx's 
" Search for Winter Sunbeams " is considerably disfigured by it. A quaintness 
which is not attractive but awkward, a "gushing" mood which seems to ua 
uncalled for, because it is aprojioa of scones and su^'ects so familiar to us either 
by experience or fi'om reading that wo cannot realize their producing so much 
effect, and suspect the genuinenoss of tho rapture, and, in particular, an in- 
flation of style, an involvement, an insisting emphatically on reflections and 
deductions m thenuolves essentially commonplace, are the component parts of 
the " indefinable something " which spoils the flavour of American literature to 
our taste. We had our own season of offence, our own day of " fine" writing ; 
and it is open to diiicussion whether we do not in the present fall into the 
opposite extreme — whether the repression, tho calm, and the strictness of defi- 
nition in vogue now, are not, like tho nil admirari manner, and tho alfcctatiun 
of imperturbablo equanimity and absence of feeling, faults of a graver character 
than tho defects which preceded them. But, whether that be so or not, there 
can be no doubt tho reaction of the present taste against that of the past tolls 
most strongly upon the style most recently exploded, and that " fine writing 
ia now peculiarly intolerable. 

This is tho prevailing, all-pervading characteristic of Mr. Cox's " Search," 
from his "fine" inscription of tho volume to his "constituents of tho Sixth 
Congressional District of the City of New York "—in which he declares that tho 
"Sunbeams" wore "made brignt by the confidence, and cheerful by the in- 
dulgence," of the constituents— to the concluding pages, which are devoted to 
bursts of prophecy concerning ' ' regenerated " Spain. lie is not a discriminating 
writer, although no is an observont and inteUigont traveller; there is no per- 
spective in his style, and ho jumbles scraps of description up with facts, remi- 
niscences, associations, and dates, after a very disorderly fashion — in some 
instances to an extent which arouses a suspicion that ho sent the contents of his 
note-book unarranged ami unrovisod to tho printers. Tho paiade of republican 
opinions and soutinienta is unpleasant, but pardonable, when we bear in mind 
that the book is inscribed to Mr. Cox's constituents " of the sixth congressional 
district of the city of New York," and that Noples, the Duchies, and Spain 
afford such 'splendid texts for sermonizing upon the vanity and the guilt of 
royalty, and tho superiority of free institutions. But Mr. Cox allows himself 
to stray into nonsense in his enthusiasm, and to be unintelligible as well as 
gushing. Wo do not know whether he means to compliment royalty, or to 
sneer at it, when he says, describing the lions of Ajaccio : — 

" You cannot escape the Napoleonic imptosaiona. If yon go to the Hotel do Villo, 
which contains a library of historical interest — al leant to the lloimparlei — you will soo 
tho picture of a lawyer. Carlo Maria Bonaparte. Ho is a handsome man, of clegunt 
ap{>earance, fit to bo the bridegroom of the belle of Ajaccio, Letitiu lioiuolino; and Kt — 
\i anybody in Jit — to be tho father of kings and queens." 

VOL. XIII. U 
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The Sol Hoy on tht Jordan, Nile, lied Sen, and Oenneiurrth, dte. JBy i 
Maooreoos, M.A. London : J. Marray. 

"I HOPE to make a mark or two on the map of Palaatine," said Air. 
}iaagregoT, a few days before hia departure ; and what a canoe-man can do 
he haa certainly done. He ban, at toast, left his mark on the swamps and 
moraMes of Syria, and has put down some straight linos among the vague and 
miaty dots wnich heretofore exproMcd the amount of our knowledge of the 
impenetrable Ilooleh Marsh, or of the final resting- places of the .iVbana and the 
I'barpar. But it ie not only, or even chiefly, for those additions to our katxw- 
lodgii of the aqueous topography of those ancient and hallowed lands that yn 
heartily thank Bob Boy for this important contribution to the literature of 
Eastern travel. Even if wo, as mere laud-lubbors, cannot sympathize with bis 
enthusiastic devotion to his little water-witch of a cauoo, yet there is a fasdoa- 
tion in his. style which attracts us to the river's bank, and draws us «a 
irresistibly along with him, as did bis performances the admiring Arabs of 
Ilooleh or the awo-.^trickon liedouiii of the Ateibch. 

Who has not followed with iutorast the adventures of Rob Boy on the oom- 
mouplace waters of Western Europu, on the hackneyed Bhiue, in inodera 
Entnoe, or the proyaic Baltic ? Admirablc'as woro those little brochures, this 
more ponderous tour, wo venture to think, decidedly surpasses any of its pre- 
docesAors. The author has risen with his subject. He entered upon it a "full 
mail," well-road in all the literature that bore on it; above all in that beat and 
first of all guido-bouks to Syria, the Bible; and in the text and in foot-notaa be 
bus amassed a rare amount of new or Uttle-known information and illuatratioo. 
But that which beyond all else gives its special charm to " the cruise, on the 
Jordan " is that it is pre-eminently « munlij hork. The man speaks in every 
senteuco. We feel that the author is giving us a genuine reflection of himself. 
There is in almost overj* page a strange contrast and variety of thought — now 
dodging the canoe through a twist of a tiny ditch, now lookmg out for a duck 
for dinner, comparing a prophecy with its fulfilment, or reverting to soma 
work of mercy oniong the outcasts at home. But in all, the man and J/t« 
Chrittiiin Stand simply nnd naturally out. He says what ho thinkfl and foela, 
uj fur removed from ulluetutiun as from false shame in giving utterance to tbo 
tlioughtd whiob till the Christian's mind in sui;h scenes. Cradled in the Kttit 
and the CuinbTin, ho writes as though amjihibious from his birth. No leas do 
we detect the Captain of the Loudon Scotti.sh, keenly on the look-out for wild 
boar or wolf. The earnest pleader for missions at home pracliaee abroad what 
he preaches here, and becomes for the time a missionary' himself ; telling the 
Gospel story before wild Arabs and Kyrians in a genial, loving, yet manly way ; 
while a keen sense of humour, a love of a joke, and a Scottish fertility of 
expedient peep out in every page. Thus, when he had been captured, canoe 
and all, by the lluoleh Arabs, at Salhiyeh, where his reviewer once experienced 
the same fate (as he deserved for venturing there alone), he finds himself a 
prisoner, canoo and all, in the tent. The chiefs are debating what to do with 
their prize, but refuse to give him food — suspicious omen. 

■ " I oiH^iipd my siilt-eollttr, ii snufl'-box, and frum it offri-cd a pinch to tlie ahcikh. H« 
hud nuvor before seen salt so white, and tlicrel'orc, thinkiuj? it v,a» an-' V ^ ',- 
took lotne from my hnnd, and jmt it to his tongiip. Iimtniitly I nte ii' 
salt, and, with n loud-kughing shout, I admimstorod to tho iwloiii, ... ., -— ;.-;i 
shxikh n manifest thump on tho back. ' What is it ? ' all naked from him. ' Is it 
eiikker ? ' Ho an.swered diinuirfly, ' La, muloh 1 ' (So, it's ««H '.)■ Even hi« home 
Hccrotary luughod Jit his chiof. Wo hiid now eutun salt together, and ill his own toot, 
and so ho was bound by the utronijoHt tie, and ho knew it " 

He finds him.'Mlf afterwards sitting smoking in the tent with n youngster 
who had repeatedly tried to sand a bullet through him, and had more than oooe 
had his muv.zle very near his head. Hear the Captain plead for his would-be 
oesBSsin : — 

" Consider thnt while thcso ppoplo had never aeon or hcird of a boat, thi?y had aU 
heard about ghosts and wiitor-Himtoa. nnd so when th«y suddenly saw a thing with a 
man's face, but all tlin rt^ of it rniliku a man, — a long, brown, doulile-ended body, 
joined by grcv skin to a i^rflv pot-HhnyH-d hi-od, and waving at)Oiit two blue hands, (the 
imddlo blAiics) — whieh of tlii/m lunld refrain from takin<» a ehot at such BciwrtoreP 
Would you or I, walking with a loaded gun, and a linger on the trigger, and «»gBr for 
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an excuse to fire, if tee snw for the firet timo ii thing in the nir unknown before, and yet 
plainly living, t'ouM we resist the desiro to <iru >t it instantly ? Kot i certainly ; lo my 
anailont might well be forgiven." 

Very good, counsel for tho defence ! 

The volume naturally divides itself into threo parts : the cruise in Egypt, 
that on tho rivern of JJatnascus, and that ou the Jordan and its lakes. 

Tho first part has a different interest from the others, beinRchiefly occupied 
with the adventures on and near the Suez Canal, on which tho Kob Roy was ono 
of the first craft to sail. But in Egypt, of all countries in tho world, it would 
be impossible for tho new to eclipse tne old in interest ; and the examination 
of the Lake Menzaleh, and the visit to tho " Fiold of Zoan," are woll told, and 
lead us to facts of which ordinary E^ptian tourists know nothing. 

In Syria we need not linger on the rood from Beyrout to Damascus, whore 
the canoe, being on the wrong element, oau^od no end of trouble in a snow- 
storm ; nor at the fairy-like and well-romembored fountains of Ain Fijeh, the 
principal, if not tho most distant, source of the Abana. We pass through 
Damascus, which Itob Boy does not appreciate as much as we do, and then 
through its huodrod villages, till we reach those strange swamps which so many 
an Eastern traveller has seen and approached, but which very few, if any, have 
ridden round, and certainly none circumnavigated. Of course there is nothing 
to discover here, beyond the fixing of the outlines of the four lakes, and this 
Mr. Macgregor has done, not, like his predecessors, from his imagination. 
This done, we follow his invitation : — 

" Lut us go back to the world, LhorougUly convinced that the Abana dies in tho nuinh 
of Atoibuh, yielding its va[>oury spirit to tho liot »an, as Jordan faints iiwiiv in tho 
Dead .Sea ; and so, rising mto the cloud-s agaiu, both of thtaii jierhaiia wuftfii alolt to 
the snow-jMdka where they were lioni, pour down their old waters in a curicut ever 
new, in that circuit of health and life which God has ordained for all." 

But bofure going back to tho world. Bob Boy does take us, encumbered, of 
course, by his canoe, to one or two of the ruined cities of Baahan, Brak, aud 
Merjany. We could wish our author had vonturod to express his own opinion 
as to their age. ..Vsaigned by Porter to tho prehistoric era, Mr. Freshlield 
considers them modern. Our own impreasion when among them was that 
while by far tho greater part of what we saw was Greek or Gnoco-Koman, 
thoro was in all u substratum of much older architecture, and that there were 
few, if any, places where a very distinct C\-olopeau style could not bo detected 
iu some of the smaller eroctious far anterior to the Syrian-Greek structui'es. 
But they are too tax from wator for the Bob Boy to exaiuiue as minutely oa he 
might. 

We nexthegin to trace the Jordan, at least in its upper waters, for the Lower 
Ohor was not embraced in the pLui of the couoe campaign. We must leave our 
readers to pursue the course of the Jordan with the canoo by themselves from the 
highest springs of the Uasbany , which is, indeed, the real Upper Jordan, though 
robbed of its Honours by the copious springs of Banios and Ttfll Kady, premising 
only that gales of wind, 8now-atorm.s, and other healthful adjuncts of winter 
tested the strength, not only of the traveller, but of the gear of every kind. 
One reuuu'k remuids us of what we have ofteu experienced ourselves : — 

" Tho first atmnge thing thnt ono notices in n storm nnder canvas on shore is, that, 
however vioioat the wind, it is Ute tent only that shakes under the preuurc. Tho 
Btrangast stone bouse vibrates oven in Uiu lower sUirius in a galu ; but unless your bed in 
• tent actually louthos tho oauvod walla, tho sluuj)«;r is porlVctly unuiovu,!, wliili.' the roof 
and walls of his tibcruaelo rattle and qoiTer us if thi'y never eould hold out for a 
moment. And is it not a good thing iu the aturnis of life to havu tho living soul, the 
real self, flnnlv set on the rock, nteudfuat and unshaken, though blasts do Iiarry and 
shatter the frail tabemaclc wherein wo lodge?" 

After the storm, and an exhausting night of watching, oame a calm, qoiot 
day, which was also Sunday, and tho author dci^eribes the sensation of the 
listleaa day of rest Alone, to feel "as if one was having one's hair cut by a 
dumb hair-cutter." 

In the way of Scriptural illustration, the examination of the Sea of Galileo 
is, as might have been expected, the most important portion of the volume. 
Not that we would depteci&Ce the peuetratiou of tho swamps of the llorleb, yet 
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the conclusion is only what wo knew before — that they lead nowhere. Not 
so with the hoUuwed like, with its Gospel illuetrations. Tnio, indeed, ore the 
remarks :— 

" Faith is not, indeed, begotten \>y this viridnciiii of plarra. Fnith is of loftipr birth 
than eight ; but faith may he nourished, if not engendered, by 1 > ~o 

of the Bible which you have traced out thus is graven nmw i ':vr 

pBith and water round it for a vigiblo framing to the noWcr ^|llillu.l. ci.Ui.v. i In- 
•citing can never ho worthy of the gem, but still it may lielp our eluuuy handa to hold 
the jewel." 

" Surely it does not need a fanciful, or even an imnginativo mind, to feel Uiat there 
con bo character and aluiobt soul in Bccncrj'. The fate of a hero we garc uyaa vith 
admiration, though his eye is only a lens, and his brain is but jihoFiihonis, and his hone* 
aro lime. Palostino is the visible embodiment of the most wonderful and holy deeds 
and thoughts that liave lived upon this world. The lineaments of what is noble, and 
righteous, and wi8(s arc shining here, though the lake is only water, and the hilU arc 
only stone." 

The careful researches of Mr. Macgregor round the lake thiow much now 
light on tho vexed questions of the sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethcaida, 
and on the east side of the scone of tho mimclc of the hcid of swine. He has 
shown us what may be done by patience ; and heartily do wo say Amen to his 
remonstranco to Americans and Americanized excursionists against their msh- 
ing through Palestine. " If a man has only half an hour to read Longfellow's 
poems, ho had better read one or two of the best pieces right through, thaa 
read half a line on every page." 

On the site of Capernaum wo think that the Templar (of London, we ineun) 
has proved his point, that present evidence bears most strongly to Khan 
iliuyeh, and wo say this the more readily that we huvo foimerly pleaded 
strongly for another site, but that was before the discovery of the aijueduct by 
Captain Wilson, from near Aiu Tabighat. In one point Mr. Marprepor and we 
were agreed to begin with — that the weight of ovidenco was against Tell liilm. 
His twenty-iirt-t chapter is a masterly summary of the arguments on all sidee, 
and most fairly put. 

We cannot uottor conclude this notice than by quoting a paragraph on this 
question of Capernaum, which photographs the mind of the writer : — 

" Some persons feel it dilEcult to believe that any miracle has ever occurred, because, 
they any, ' it would be a breach of the laws of nature.' I do not believe that any breach 
of the laws of nature has over occurred, but that thcw laws have beer: '■■ ■ r- 'served, 
and that one of the laws He ordained (though we did not know it, ' .lit) is^ 

that lie ciin do, has dune, and will do, whatever is His will and plcu^' . ' mes, in 

all plucei." 

H. B. T. 



, v.— POETRY, FICTION, AKD ESSAY. 

ClirUtuM and lit Lyrical and Imaginaiive Potm$ of S, T. Cohridge. Arranged 
and Introduced by Aloehnon Chables Swinbuhnx, Author of "Ata- 
lanta,'' &c., &c. London : Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

It is hai-dly now the time to take up into tho bolances of criticism a man who, 
like Coleridge, has become classical. Little os he hss left to tho world of truly 
great, there has never come from any comnotent judge of late ifenrs a question 
US to the exquisite beauty of '• Christnlwl, or the muFCular grip and grandeur 
of the " Ancient Mariner," or the aiiT delicacy and many-coloured imaginative- 
ness of many unique lyrics provided by this man of genius. Since the gnze of 
criticism has been unbliudcu by the man's existence, and there has been time 
to settle down calmly on the residue of his life's work, these things pass for 
accepted facts, and discussion is no moro. 

Still, of a dead poet, a poet who lives can cenernlly find some sweet thing to 
say — some good words to in.scribe on o label and fix on tho brother-poet's 
i-esting-plaeo ; and Mr. Swinburno has not failed of appropriate words for intro- 
ducing tne discriminate i-clection ho has made from the poems of Coleridge. In 
the little volume recently put forth, he has doubtless saycd most of what i» 




IsotalOy grent in the poetic labours of this predecessor ; and what is here saved 
lis probably nil , or approximutely all, that future generations will associate with 
Itho name of Cotoriuge under any vivid sense of grateful admiration. 

Apart from niercantilo considerations, the objects of a delicate little volume 
of selection nnd introduction, such as the present number of the " Bavard 
Series," are, presumably, to gain a fresh tnbiite of praise to the poet from 
readers not yet largely actiuainted ■with hitn, nnd to yield to the hearts of such 
readers a fresh yield of delight. Such objects will probabi}- be attained here ; 
but sueh might have been better attained by less energetic measures on the 
pnrt iif tlio introducer. The tame keen critical sense shown in gathering what 
IS good from among the mass of mediocre work which Coleridge left, would 
naturally bear fmitiigo of pithy remark and descriptive weight in the prefatory 
notice. But Mr. Swinburne has here, aa elsewhere, too often run upon the 
shoals of tho superlative, and " lost way " by overcrowding the topsnils and sky- 
sails of lofty laudation. A prose introduction, or other prose matter (oven a 
dedication), should surely be framed in terms calculated for tho reader of average 
.intelligence, and not merely for any possible student of words who may chance 
I by close reasoning to hit ii|>on the exact shade of meaning which nuii/ be implied 
Ihv such and such words. In the reading of poetry, truly, wo may expect that in- 
Ldividual words shall be very closely weighed ; but in prose it is hardly fair to 
Fexppi.'t speculation as to a hair's- breadth of significance; nnd, when one meets 
[a tall superlative applied to a pnrlicular man, the fact that it is a superlative is 
[intiiiitply more prominent than that it ia any special superlative not elsewhere 
[applied by tho same author to another man. When Mr. Swinburne describes 
Walter Savage Lander's as " the highest of contemporary names," that exprea- 
eion is likely to be understood as implying that the poet in question takes the 
first rank among the poets of the day, nor ia any special shade of meaning which 
|Mr. Swinburne may intend to fix upon the term "highest" very likely to bo 
[divined. Similarly, in describing '•Mademoiselle de Mnupin " as " the most 
Iperfect and exquiwte book of modem times." Mr. Swinburne presumably 
[attaches to the wurds " perfect and oxqnisito " some value other than would 
[render their Buporliitive application hero an attempt to oxnlt M. Theophilo 
[Gautier to the lop of tho highest rank of liteniry artists. And, again, some 
frcconciliation might doubtless, by skilful manipulation of our language, bo 
[brought about between tho respective a.ssignments of position which the author 
ibas umde in regord to tho poets Shelley and Coleridge ; but such reconciliation 
|Could be attainable only by tho " elect " — whoever they may be. 

The mention of any faults, great or small, on the part of a writer so intolerant 
of remark as Mr. Swinburne has shown himself to be, is a hazardous pro- 
Icecdiug for one who greatly cares whether or no tho upraised tlail of that 
raentleman's reply descend upon theofl'ender's head ; for, with all the profundity 
^Vid stillness of contempt for reviewers which the author of "I'oems and 
Ballads" inculcates in his essays, he yet now and again vents a wrath, which 
is perhaps scarcely to be marvelled at, in tenns of agprossive contemptiiousneBS 
^and sometimes gratuitous general insult. It is a pity that this shoidd be so, 
fbecausQ tho silent contempt prrac/urf would, iC yracliieil, tend to pro.-icrvo dignity 
on the oue side and save further attack on the other ; and surely, if Mr. Swin- 
burne really wished his enemies to suppose him perfectly callous to their stric- 
, tures, he would not pei-potuato with such evident gusto Mr. Charles Itcade's 
^clever witticism about " anonymuncules who go scribbling about," or misapply 
the teim " press-gang" in the piquant way he docs to the critics whom Cole- 
ridge " stooj)ed to spurn, but knew ho stooped." 

There is no doubt that Mr. Svitibumo has gained a certain hearing as a critio 

of the Baudelaire and Oautier school— that, iiidepeudeutly of fine prose, his 

, aiticles are received by many of tho young men of his generation eager to Icara 

cwluit his acuteuess hcs suggested in regard to this, that, and tho other art- 

Itopic. In many cases his remarks, elucidative and weighty, are calculated to 

[turn the current of this intluenco ho has acquired in a good direction ; but more 

Jofteu there is such an unflinching " goirg-in for" what is hyper-scnsnous, or 

«vcn prurient, in ai't-work — such a reckless dinlilctie of recommendotion and 

condemnation, that, for our part, we cannot but feel a certain gratulation in the 

thought that tho elegant and gorgeous network, woven for tho unwary in tho 

prose of this poet, has in it rents calculated to become verj- palpable to eyes at 

first half blinu, and then to spread and let the snared ones through. ^Ir. Swiu- 
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burne can iJM io great heists both in pootrr and in proee ; Imi lie alao knowa 
80 well how to descend to infinite depths, that he can acaicely be iMBrdad as 
a desirable Influence either in the one or in the other. JQL B. F. 

A Talt of Etmity, and other Poem*. By Qy&XCD II&SSET. Strahan ft Oo. 

THorcu occasionally oyor-aenaaoos, Gerald Masaey's domestic lyrice hare a 
true touch, and aereral of them claim a place among what ia beet in Engtiab 
poetry. He seldom seM the very type with that cleameaa and iinality ve 
admire so much in Boms or Ooetho, uor does he hit oS the salient mood 
with the absolute precision of the true lyrist. He looks on the outside world 
too much through Uie troubled mist of inward excitements. The result ia, that 
in reading him, we hare a feeling of sameness, which ia only reliered by a 
peculiar wealth of music and imagery, scarcely chastened by that oontroUed 
raticeDce and reserve which mark poets of the Tory iirst nuik. Kot infie- 
qnently, he falls into false metaphor through the exuberant flow of his fancy ; 
and, while simple and sweet iu his coucoptioii, he often mars it by indiscri- 
minatcmess of phrase; one or two instances of which we have in the " Poet's 
Lore- Letter " m this new volume. Some of the little pieces at the end, how- 
ever, are calculated to maintain, if not to enhance, his reputation; one of 
them at least being equal to anything he has done. But what tempted him to 

?ut the " Tale of Eternity " in the front of the volume, wo cannot ooncoiv«. 
t is a conglomerate of spiritualism and of morbid moods run to absolute horror 
— such, indeed, as have no right to be treated without some proper ground of 
dramatic juatitication, and this we can hardly be said to have hare. We 
regret that he has done himself the grave wrong of putting it so prominouUy 
forward. The "Carmiua Nuptialia" has some good parts; but it ia too 
artificial in coooeption to become thoroughly popular. The threnody oa 
Earl Brownlow is stately, and has a pathetic simplicity throughout. Mr. 
llaasey should strictly limit himself to the treatment of simple domaatie 
themes, and shoidd exercise a jealous watchfulness over his sensuous excess of 
iaiagary — doing which, we can prophesy for him a steady place in English. 
ragvd and appreciation. He has tne ability. But to speak the truth, ho has 
yet to learn something of the power of art to express without saying— aa 
element which a poet like Oray can so nearly attain, not so much by force of 
genius, as by mere patience and simple polishing of each liue and word, aud 
a rigorous and jumcious rejection. Inis is perhaps the best thing in Mx. 
Massey's present volume : 

POOB ELLEN. 



'Tis hard to Jif in Spring-tima, 

When, to mock our bitt<<r need. 
All life around runs over 

In it£ fujnem without hoed: 

New life for tiuit «t twig on tree. 

New worlds nf honty for the teo, 

And not ore drop of dew for mo 

Who pcriiib as I jilead. 

'Tis kard to dip in Spring'-time, 
Whi-n it stir* th^ poon«t clod: 

The wee AVrcn lifls its Uttlo heart 
In lusty BuugM to God: 

And Siinimer comes with conquering 
mnrch ; 

Her banners waving 'neath the arch 

Of heaven, where I lie and porch — 
I*ft dying by the road. 

'Tit hard to <V -- "-'- --nif-time, 

1 ij-B nnfold, 
- -Liusets 
Heaven's own heart, 



But sn-oct to die in Spring-time, 
When the<e lustres of the swaal. 

And all the breaks of beauty 

Whertiwith Earth ii daily statr'd. 

For me ore but the out&ide show. 

All loading to the iiint r glow 

Of that strange world to which I go — 
For ever with the Lord. 



Rtst, 



pure 



When th( 
And cowbIjp-. 

Grow, liko 
gold! 

Bsch breath of bsbn brings wave on wave 
Of new life thnt would lift and lave 
My Life, who«.j /»•»•/ ie of the grave, 

And mingliag with the mould. 



O sweet to die in S 

When I i«wh l ' 
And fieol llis arm i» ruiin'i nie- 

Know I sink Imrk oa His I 
Uis kisa>>9 close the«.> poor dim eyes ; 
Soon I shall hear Him ssy *' Arise," 
And, siihnging up with glad surprise, 

tSliall know Uim and bo blest. 

"Tis sweet to die in Sjjring-time, 

For I feel my goldi-n year 
Of summer-time eternal 

la beginning even here ! 
** Poor Ellen ! now you say and sigh, 
" Poor Ellon I " and to-morrow I 
Shall sny " Poor Mother ! " and, from the 
•ky. 

Watch y«u, and wait you there. 

H. A.P. J 
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Dramatie, NarroHve, mid other Poems. By Thomas Tilston. Xiondon : 

Prevost & Co. 

Thbue is something in this little volume that appeals to tie. It is ■written by 
a clergyman of the Chnrch of England, who appears to have his hands more 
than fiul of other occupation, and yet it bears traces of the nicest caro. Wo 
■were rather startled, however, by tlus passage in the preface : — 

" In the firtt of the larger pieces tbiit appear in tliis volume, it will be seen that I 
have adopted a metre which, to a poem of taat descriptiun, is aomewhiil uocummon. I 
hiire always thought that Sir. (iladstone's tmnslatiun of the Grst book of the Iliad into 
what must in future he called the Ixjcksley Hall metre, has shown the fltness of that 
form of cxpreanion for poems of an epic or idyllic charnctcr. The form in which the 
• Cru.'iadcr' 3 Return ' ia otfered to the public is the rcHuU of that belief. For a nnrmtive 
poom this metre, in my hunihlo opinion, is surpa.-wed by blank verao only : the ].'iithoa 
which a skilful artist can make appear inherent in its music is attested by audi poems 
as Buron't ' Furt T/ict H'fll,' and tho Fott iMurtntt'n ' LoektUy Unit : ' if one givos it 
freedom, it is capable of that multiplicity of difi'ercnt cailoneos which ia one of the great 
charms by which a lon^hcned poem is sustained ; and though 1 am but too well aware 
huw little justice I have done to its merits, I know no other form of rhyme that conveys 
BO well the strength and manliness of the I'ln^jlish language." 

Let US take a verse of the " Faro Thee Well I" — 

" Faro thJo | well ! «nd | If f8r | cv?r. | 
StlU. for I fvSr | (are th*o | wJll ! 
Ev'n tho' unforgiving, never 

'Ciainst thee shall my heart rebel." 

I This is a succession of trochees. But did Mr. Tennyson intend "Locksley 
Hall " to bo road like this ? — 

" earned I be the I social | wunU th3t 

Sfn i I gfiinst tho { strength i>l | youth ! 
Cursed bo the social lies that 
Warp us from tho living truth!" 

Surely not. Tho beat iu " Tjocksley Hull " comes nearer to that of the lonieos, 
d minore. To put the case dilTerently. " The Lord of Borloigh " — 

" In her ear he wlua))er8 gaily, 
' If my heart hy signs can tell," " — 

[. is a snoeaBsion of trochees ; but is its acoontuation the some as that of tho closing 
verses of " The Lotus-Eatera i" Take the line — 

" Steaming | lip a [ lumen | tition | ind an | Ancient | tMo of | wrAng." 

Beading this thus, a series of tTouh«tc feet, you have eight strong accents ; read 
it as Mr. Tennyson meant it, and you have only four — 

" Steaming lip, a lamcntfitioa and an ancient tale of wr6ng." 

Technically, some of tho unaccented syllables here are "long;" but the inten- 
tion of the poet is clear, and the technical divarication is not applicable to the 
Case. It may, however, uudonbteilly be said that the " Fare Theo Well I " is 
capable of a similar acuentuatiou. Yut we always load it as consisting of simple 
trochees. 

To come to the general Quality of Mr. Tilston'g volume, we have looked at 
liis "dramatic poem" of "lilgiva," and think it probable that if be thought it 
•worth his while to study stagecraft, he might produce acting dramas that 
would please, and would perhaps keep their ground in tho list of actable plays. 
The best of the minor pieces is, in our opinion, "Thu Martyr and tho Heretic." 
But, on tho whole, Mr. Tilstou belongs to that class of poetic writers who can 
have no hope of being remembered unless thoy coucontrafo thomsolvos. The 
rule for minor poets of his rank is this : — CThoose a simple theme that goes 
straight to the common heart. Treat it with all the address you are master of. 
Make the poem etniihallmVii musical. M:ike it short. If you can find a good 
refrain, so much the better. Then you have a chance ; otherwise, not. Now, 
no man can do this mechouioally, but ho can study the mechanism of his art, 
ftnd then wait watchfully upon his moods till the felicitous xaoment conies. 
' M. B. 
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Tire severest criticism ■we are incliiio<l to inoko on this extremely deyor 
Lnorelctte in yorso, is one which involves a voir high compliment to the author. 
^6he (for the feminine spirit is evident enough throughout) is too much a poet 
to be able to keep up the continuous bantering lightness or (one and sparkling 
bye-play which are necessary to ensure whut must pass for unity of effect in 
this kind of work. I'oetrj' iliea, prose walks. Now, while the theme, with its 
l«onventional situations and details, properly belongs to the realm of prose, and 
lis in fact kindred with one which Mr. Trollope treated lately, our author ever 
land anon tlips loose from the chain ; either mounting up till she is lost in the 
lakyey heights of lyrical suggestion, or down as far below the conventional 
[inoveuionts of sociuty as to dip, swallow -like, into the cuirent of tragic reality 
that flows round all human experience, however trivial. The result is, that 
we are now and again persecuted with an idea that the strain of incident 
is too slight and forced to bear the pressure of the really dramatic conceptions 
of life with which the author's mind and heart are charged. Hence a certain 
disharmony. Wu have a vagno feeling of two lines of suggestion running 
through the work— one pertaining stricUy to the mere Jlneuf of conventional 
life and order (in one word, to farce), wherein of coxirse the playing ou words 
and occasional fiilso rhymes am quite justifiable ; the other pertaining to some- 
thing fur higher than this, and with which some of the verbal license in other 
parts is whollj' out of keeping. Tbo author ought to have wrought decisively 
in the one hue or the other. ^N'ith no great effort we can so »r detach the 
more valuable ]>ortion8 for ourselves. Four or five jiassages token and put 
together give us nothing less than a little lyrical drama, with much of tnat 
Buggcstiveness and universality which are declaratory of true art. Such pas- 
sages 08 that be^nning, " O life was sweet and beautiful," down to " Just to 
belivingwas ajoy;" " O dreary, dreary dniwing-rooin,"on to " I am so lonely 
and alone" (pp. 24, 25) ; " Day by day the days glide on," on to " Let me be 
a girl again" (p. 40) ; " Ho came not near me all the day," on to " And what 
is lost could pri/.o tlie most" (p. Co); and "The senseless sun rose just the 
some" (p. 115), with some little passages on to the end, are wholly above the 
level of the class to which the book belongs. The other portions, though ujtt- 
mistukubly clever, pertain to Iho sphere of witty verse. They are full of 
sraphio detail, and ■with many inimitable turns ; but without any justification 
^in themselves for being placed alongside writing with so distinct a mark of true 
poetry upon it. Some of the rhythms have reminded us of other volumea of 
Tense which, as being anonvmous, may betray the authorship. The following 
lines we note<l as being of tliis class : — 

" I dreum tliiit I ntn in a wood ; 

Thpre is a rustling 'mid the leaves — 
A robin comes to seek his food, 

A happy thing that never grieves. 
Is it the colour on his breast 

I'hat makes a robin's heart so light ? 
Or is it that wu love him best. 

And praixc him when he's out of sight P" 

The book, however, is quite unique in its graceful movement and lively interest, 
and is well worth careful reading. It is clearly the work of a mind fitted for 
► higher things in poetry than oven this — something in the Wordsworthian vein — 
with chosen details all gathered round a true lyrical centre, subordinate to it, 
I «nd suffused with pootio imagination. We write this because, while acknow- 
I lodging the presence of a true poetic, vein, we miss any proof of that intensity 
, of nature whidi is an essential requirement for the productiou of agreat and 
I sustained poem. H. A. P. 

Hithtrto : a titurij 0/ i'estrrdiii/s. By Mrs. A. D. T. WllITNEY. Author of " Faith 
Oartuey's tJirlhood," "The Gayworthys," &c., &o. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston. 

We are not certain which of Mrs. Whitney's former works was prior to the 
other. Hut of one thing we are quite certain ; that the present work is vastly 
superior to them both. 

Whatever Mrs. Whitney writes is sure to be attractive, from her racy origi- 
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nality and exuberance of graphic detail. Both these chnracteriatics, it is true, are 
somewhat in excess. One goes to bed after reading her atorioa, feeling mentally 
an experience like that of the body after pulling in a boat-race, or ringing a 
prize poal : every muscle strained, and every energy overtasked. But she ia 
beginning to loam that it is more telling to hide power than to display it : and 
the result of this lesson in her new novel, " Hitherto," has been to raise it into 
a dilferont stratum of works of fiction from that to which her former books 
belonged. 

Our readers will perhaps remember that in " Faith Gartnoy's Girlhood" one 
of the turning-poiuta of the story was a scene of almost outrageous "sensa- 
tion," affording opportuuity for a polychi'omatio cover rarely equalled on our 
railway book-atalla. A young lady is sbnt up alone in a burning mill, and by 
a bravo and perilous act of daring, manages to turn on the water and save the 
building. This fairly took one's breath away : but it is not an average specimen of 
the whole. There was much beauty, and much (rather over-protruded) power 
of dolinoating character. Few will easily forget "Glory M'Quirk:" or " Faith" 
herself: or " Nurse Sampson ;" or good kind " Aunt Faith." And in this (we 
suppoae) first work was abundantly shown the author's power of word-painting, 
BO charming to ua in this land, who have no prospect of seeing the glories of 
American autumns except in print and in books of pressed leaves. 

In "The Gayworthys, tho e.^uboranoes were somewhat abated, though still 
far too rampant. And iu this novel came out, as in a second work is almost 
sure to be the case, Mrs. Whitney's self-repoatiugs. With some skilful vuria- 
tiona, the aunts, and the old servants, have tho same type as before, and are 
moat of them re-creations out of former materials. The sensational scene is not 
repeated, but place is found for one hardly leas astounding — that whore Ger- 
shom Morse and Say escape down tho east spur of Boarback. And another 
matter comes out in this second work (or in the other, if that bo the second): 
that our authoress has a wonderful way of introducing people who misunder- 
stand each other. So it was with Roger Armstrong and tho heroine in " Faith 
Gartney's Girlhood:" so it is with Gabriol Ilartshorne and Aunt Joanna, and 
with tho hero and heroine, Gerahom Morso and Say Gaii-, in the Gayworthys. 
These good people are for ever most i>rovokiLgly approximating and then 
drifting apart : — the decisive question ia we know not how many times on their 
lips, and something prevents its being uttered. And even at last, when the 
uncertainty has cost Gerahom his log, and Say many a weary year, the reader 
is left only half certain whether things come to, or not. 

In the " CJayworthya," Mrs. Whitney's powers of description are seen even to 
more advantage than in " Faith Gartney." Tho whole picture of the Dairy 
Farm is a living one, never to pass out of the mind ; the excursion to Boarback, 
and the escape above-mentioned, are admirably drawn ; and, though with con- 
siderable modesty and disavowal of knowledge of the sea, tho naval portions 
may bear comparison with those of the fictions of many aea-bred wi'iters. 

But we must hasten on to our principal task, that of reviewing Mi-s. Whitney's 
last work, " ffitherto." WTiy so called, wo have as yet been unablo to lUsoover, 
or why tho talo is one of " yesterdays," more than any other which relates 
things past. Tho plot may be thus described, being picked out of the various 
modes of narrative in which the contents of the book are given. Anstiss 
Dolbeare, a young orphan girl, lives with an uncle, and is taken care of by a 
terribly good, cru.sty aunt. Anstis-s's only amusement in the streets of New 
Oxford., was watching the opposite neighboure. This, and school, load to 
acquaintances. But there were two more bits of tho outer world for Anstiss. 
Southside, where lived the Copes, in a strange elyaium of a well furnished and 
adorned country house ; and Ilathaway Farm, the sunny spot in Anatiss's life. 
A cousin, Augusta Hare, comes to see tho opposito neighbour, and gets 
strangely woven into AnsUas'a fortune. As this character is one of the salient 
portraita in the book, we will give the reader a taste of it : 

" I saw the cousin afterward, many times. She came into my life as an influence. I 

know now n-hat it was; she was picturesque Everything she wore had an 

effect ; overv'thing she did was in relief ngoinat the common background of otheni' 
unnoticed doings ; things happened to her as nobody else need expect they should 
happen to them. She always made me feel aa if bho WL-ro living in a story. If I had 
had any dramatic knowledge then, I should have said to myself that she was always 
upon the stage." 
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" One Alky thnt next rammer, Aupista Haro cnme among i» ten times inor« » haraioe 
1 JJum ever. Whero abc was, thio)^ hiipiHued. John Otli>m never r ' ■■ -i.o bat aiiA 
Firoii there to scr. Sonio people st't-m t*.' hrive a Aurt of ro^ijiou.*- tiko thu« 

[tirhioh draws inevitably towanl tht<m nil flying shnxU, big and r. aortal cir» 

I amHtBDce." 

' AugnitA wiu always pcnonoUy cirramatiuitinl in Ijer nurations ; she Uvod in Um 
oriefl, I think ; tliat was how th« real thin^ juusod over hor so lightly. Hoir sho 
, and what ahc wjia doing, when it surprising or Jroaiifnl piwp of neir* psme, —the 
little tijuohcs of pha«6 and ffr'>up>nrr that made a picturo of an iv ' 

Cvon with wonderfnl instinctive Bkill ; and the strong li^ht fell al •■ 
ture. " QtMjm ipu rirli rt i/tmnnn ; fiii." If yon k 

JVtrifil, it cams np. It soMmtvl real! ', hcarini- her r 

1 saoh thing*, to have mot with - ncare ; aboNt) all, ' 

► CT a bit of Anatisa's delightful Christmas Rt the Hathaways, which must do 
rainch duty in this our notice. It will lot the reader into much of whjit follows 
in the sequel. 

"I had to 'how to the wittitst, kncd to the prettiest, and loss tho uno I Wad 

DCSt. .... 

"There was not much qnostion aa to the loving best; I looked about for dear 31x8. 
Hathaway, but she was not in the hall. She had gone to Bfc after the 'tn-if irhich 
I being laid out in tho breakfiist-room, thence to be brought out 1 at 

Fkalf-iHUt nine. I RtO])pcd then, and hesitated. Only for a niinir inl 

jiitooa against tho parlour do<ir, and I met hi.s eye, watching me witli ill. ' 

IMS ; glad to see me bright and happy, 1 know. 
"I walked somowhat slowly, over toward him; I could not help k^> 
ritim ; but I vat not quite sure, even when 1 came to him, whether I v' 
[l woa only thiitu-ii, and I thought no li&rm ; if I bad beoa more used to t. 

, Should hiive ti'urccly felt an awkwardnuss, for there had been p1< ny 

-penalties all through tho game ; I paused and looked up at him, ' hu 

. Sown — then f reached up to him ami just touchetl his chck. lie iJi.i n", kii» mo 

rllack ; indeed, 1 did net give him time; thore was a flush in his fiuo aa he ra.iaeJ it 

I •gain, and I wan afraid, for a B<x'ond, thnt he did not like what I had done ; but he kupt 

liold of my hand which he had taken, and drew mo to a plueo beside him against the 

I wall ; anil I saw in his eyes and about his lips the look that I never saw in any man's 

I but lUrharl Hathaway' s, — a look that he had when he was moved, — a sort of large, 

: shining from imder lids a little lifted, and a curve of the month that went with 

beti-aying a heart-stii' hidden and quiet, but v.ry str^n • '' ' ' '. ' ': that 

[ aonietimra when his mother praiwd hira, or when hd hoard ol ir or 

doing ; or if any soiJ or any creature, showed a lovo or grali' i j_;_ ,. had 

given a help or soothed a pain. 1 have seou him look like that upon n little child, too 

L amall to speak, Uutt stretched its arms to him ; I have seen him look like that upon a 

~ '; woman to whoso sido he had come, tenderly ; it was a s]iirit great to voty genUenosa 

kio rcvealiyl itself; they wore mouionts when ho showed noblest. If I could have 

' fhevght of him so always, in those years thjit came on after ! But he was silent ; 

homely in his ordinary ways ; content with simple, common things ; and I was full of 

dreams." 

This last eentence is key to the great purpose of tlie book. We have in it again 
tlie old hunting ground of Mrs. Whitney's choosing: tho ndrenturea of two 

I people who misuuderstnud one another. Anatiss, full of her dretim,-; iind mys- 
lerics; Sichard, "caring for things that ore plain awl real, and thinking tLat 
the host way." And good Sirs. Ilathaway is a sort of fusing element between 

I the two. 

But now comes in one of those secondary |charactors in which Mrs. Whitney so 

I notably excels. In " Faith Oarlney " it was Glory M'Quirk; in the " Gay- 

1 TForthys," it was Grace Lowdor; in " Hitherto," it is " Uope Derine." And 
again we may say, that Ilope, unlike her abstract munosake, is by far the 
greatest of the three. 

It is quite impossible that wo should show our readers all the fino things in & 
book which is really full of them. So we must leave tho earnest, naive, right- 
down-into-the-depths girl to reword their own research, except whore sho 
necessarily crosses the path of our plot. And that sho does, by becoming servant 
at the llathawayK. And so Austiss goes on working hor way into tho world ; 
staying nt the Copes' at Sonlhside, whore she sees somewhat of high, and to her, 

I ideal lifo ; meeting with advcuturus which throw her dangerously iu tho way of 
■flio grand young man of tho family ; growing into deep fi'iondahip with. ik>po 
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, »t the Hatha ways' — half sharing with her the strong practical hoart of tho good 
iBichard. Somo of bur authoress's bits of discriminating descriptions of tho two 
'girls are roally oxquisito iu beauty. 

" Hope, instinctiTcIy seeing nnd uttering things great and good, because tboy just 
Cftmo to her she know not how : Anstiss, stirred and kindled by nil benutifnl things : 
atirricl, but uot satiaficd : only reniimled continually of that whieli might bo and was not. 
Spiritual faraght w:u her discoso. Jiiat a touch of myopy is a siifcr and a happier 
thing. Thnt rnres as one grows old : tho other aggravates aa the lenses flatten, till 
the lines of light fidl vide, and there is blankness." 

The fortunes of tho two young girls were, in aome respects, almost parallel, 
[at least in outward matters. Anstiss di-eams of Orandon Cope, IIopo of Hichard 
I HatLuway. Tho former gentleman marries Augusta Ilaro : the hitter, Hope 
Lkuowd, ought to havo Anstiss, and so in hor quiot way she keeps buck herself. 
[But Anstiss aims higher, oven when her ideal is ijhattored, than good Riuhard ; 
I and refuses him ; having before defeated a scheme for a younger Copo to speak 
I Itis mind to her. 

And now sho is misorable^and by Hope's wise ndvico, takes Aunt Ddy into 
[her conlidenoe, and finds her worthy of it. A journey to Boston is devised by 
[the dry old Aunt as the best escape from complicated troubles ; and Hope is to 
[be one of tho party. 

This visit, of course, in our authoress's bands, gives opportunity for abundant 
[ly-play, which our readers shall find out for themselves: and then oame the 
[death of Mrs. Uuthaway, Richard's mother : and ho is left all alono: rather say, 
fBot all alono, but with old Martha, and Hope Deviue, " She can't stay there 
■irith that youug man, of course." But sho did stay : because she believed she 
ought. One must know Hoi)e well to enter into all this. 

And during that winter, AUord Cope had proposed to Anstiss, and had been 
refused. And Hope, bc-jlnniug to see whiit would, and what must not, come, 
I had proposed to go and live with Anstiss aud Aunt lldy. The narrative of this 
proposal is one of tho moat characteristic things in tho book : — 

" ' Hope, I can't see. I don't undorstsind. I mctmt to ask yon, Hope ' 

" Uope interrupted again. Hhe was like 11 little breeze of purr, bright air that come 

I and blow away bis wordn beforo he could get them, muged in a seutcnco. 

" ' It's an ought, Uiebord. It will be the bost that I «hoidd go away. Your life will 
come all right, — righter tluin if — [Uiybody — stityed aud did too much, you see. You ore 
ao true, liichiird ; yuu have always kept one thought iiO, fur so long ; you hare never let 
anything cume butweon, and yuu never will ; you have such a «teudt'iL:il heitrt; it is so 
right thut it should come to bo for you, Kicliord, that it will. I feel sure it will. Aud 

' then, I shall bo so glad all my life, that I did not let any little help of mine, that you 
Blight have leaned on more or longer than you meant, come in tho way. And now let 
me tell you what my plan is. I am croirig to Miss Chism. She wants me. Mr. Royle 
b getting old; and ilina lldy isn't yoimg, or so strong, I think, as she was, And I 
think — when once I am there — it will begin to come all right, for evcrybo<ly. It seenia 
to me I can see just what Chid means by it. Whv, Richard, somctimca Kc dom lead us, 

; just a little way, iu a path wo can see on iu ; or lie puta some new light iu (tor eyes for 
s whUe, and thon wo have part of His own joy, helping to bring his work to pass. I 

, have looked tmd looked at it ; and I see it clear. I think I do.' 

" Bichard euuld no mora have gone on with what he had begun to say, than if it hod 

' lieen an angel from heaven, instead uf a moi-tol woman, who stood there by bis side. It 
■eemed almost as if she did come to him, with the rerj' word of the Ixtrd, us the angels 
came in raions of old. Aud with what she said — with bright, sure prophecy of 
what was to be for him — something stirred so in his own heart, something so sprang to 
meet the hope sho gave, thut he knew not only that all was not dead, but that nothing 
of it could ever die ; that in his soul he was true, as Hone said ; steadfast to the old 
thought aud the one lore ; and that it would have been a mistake and a wrong if he had 
said the words sho stopped upon his lips. 

" 'X'bey stood there, man and woman, at the threshold of a life that might lia%'0 been ; 

' tenderness, each for the other, iu their hearts ; comfort that each could give, waiting ; 
a feeling uf need and lunging, teal and conscious to them both; yet truth strungur than 
an^'thing ; patience for God's way and time chosen in the stead of their uwn impulsive 
and jjreripitato will. And Hope — tho woman — to whom the gift came — did tliis, aud 
put tho gift away — put it away without ever looking at it, so th • ' '' : time she 
might havo had any ble.<(.*:'<l moment to think of, of which sho cou! 1. thou it 

was mine. Sho had never looked at this thing that sho might hav u ^ . ^ . . 1 1^ enough 
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' HvM kaw tfacn *m ■» l«f 11 ; that tko* arnr vMid te 07 1 
I Kt MM Imt a U««r Omk Omb Imt* Io Ibmb— • loM lo cm avaj. 
•iitteni lla<kw«f MS WiMir Mar all Uewd a^ bfB<««Bt f ta iii rt t. is IW> 
pt^mtm of tlu« wn— Miw< Umim Mam. TIm lUhro'f eare^Hia great, nA aKot- 
biga <ur Vam~0>B «&!• To-B*. ia wbklt all va^cd ; dw goUa pabe eT tk« ariAfe 
m<>th««'l<>«». b«tia(( aaar UaiB tlw aO-luUiag peace aad pcoaiw: Ik* it r a Jh rt tnrik 
(J I Un.dud had bMO avad t«ktai,«liBraadcleaa.t* Ihraaaaadclatailka 

« I acowd tlMt af« aoclr agnrvlMti 

«n.|«..u.« MiMM o< all tiMa* liM and anlMgad hia ( 
aatf » lliwiitiliw Im could not have told of; tkat «»ly a n — at * >»> avA 
(lliiiv. uailKr dtv •>jiiuiier>f«aBbif hanrao, «nd at Qopa'a tida. 

•aylog not on* oUmt vtod. anlil tlw tMaoUfal pUa«t tluMa aO 

^: <j«— tile ioimH apfendoor gathocd •lovlr. a> it vcn, inlu ita ana 

I 'it— and db^ ' ' ' earth Had iaHrTi " ' ' r gtogoi tikat ii 

1 iicldmg kii 'lo fcv s<fll sooh'I ' r *«t, ami tba 

... hrrthii.;.^;. :.■- > voning dear, and ^ .-..,. Ueatfc l<^as lo 

• ■r». 

: : iiid held out hii band to Hope, taldng hen with a stroi^ 

forvtrtil Ktm«|r. 

'• ' I tiiaiik jroii, Hoiw.' be aaid, ' for one of th« best hoan of all my life.' 
" Aii>l il"|w r IM thanked." 

Tbu Ihinl volmuo bogiiu with the lonMtion scene of tho work, bringing on, 
lof C'>iir>>«, tho ilonoii^ineut. A long August day ia spc-nt with some queer 
[•C'|Uuiiili>iic<-« lu uii old hoiiao out upon the margin of a glorious view — home 
[Of four i|uui>it ol'l iiifitoni, known aa " the Poliuer girls": — the excuse, tho 
kthuriiig of hiickle-b<trriM " M big aa green grapea." A^ain all the by-play of 
I four ( liariH^lnm iniwt bo miwcd, and room only token to relate how the 
^' party worn oTcrtuknn by, and bad only just time to take shelter from, the 
■Vtoitt awful thijfi<l>iriitomi on extant record. Kven that ancient one, when " lie 
llciit tbnm luiiliiliiiii.'M for rain, and the fire ran along upon tho CTOund " seems, 
~ lire roml, l<< Imvo Wti but Unio in comparison of this fearful American out- 
llnwiivor thiH mny be, Mrs. AVbituoy must be acknowledged to hare 
I iw a truly niat^uiliuout description. 
L wmes uo marriage, but not the end. Biohard and Anstiss hare nerer 
mtruul linn another Wore — and do not understand one another now. It is 
tiiiii, at the iiatnu time that it is the excellence, of Mrs. Whit- 
I Ilia long long gamo of cross purposes, — so like what happens in 
If tho liV"S wo m<o and road. 

Tlioro is imiro uf our author's exquisite word-painting in the description of 

|-tki'ir duy'n river-trip, — that day when though Richard declared that ho waa 

aurriod to .\ii»ti«s "through and through, every thought and fibre of him," 

[thnro wii" »i>iu<tluiig in hor "not quite satisQed.' Now, as ever, " she scarcely 

ikiixw hiiir hin liimrt, luid ho seemed scarcely to know half hers." " Ought I 

fto liuvuiiiuri\i'<l Uichartl ''" are words which will not be dismissed out of hor life. 

! V>iry •kill'ully does Mrs. Whitney work in tliis sombre thread of discontent 

among all tlm white days which come plentifully to her. Her first babe is liom 

— lost at'liir two yoars; live more years pass, and still the question — "Am I 

aa goo4l an I know how, — as I ever coulil know how,— to him? away down, 

dMnC Am 1 a hypocrito under condemnation ?" 

Tni« skill iif our author may bo especially illustrated by that portion of her 

rork whero .\n«tii>ii, in intorcotirso with the Copes, is more nearly and uni- 

brnily oonttnt, than she had ever been before. There are two sides to her life 

|aiii, and all hor life is larger. 

" Dut I had no buainoas to have two sidos to my life, in suchwise. 
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" The time came vhon I found that out ; foaad out that I w.u !n a filsa and specious 
content ; thai I was patching up what ehould havo been perfect and entire with thiit 
■which had no relation to it. This wiis good, but it should not have been neodud to 
make good the other. There woo eril and fear in it, if it were. Fear that it should 
replace and thrust aside and put asunder." 

And 80 she goos on — helped in vain by Hope— helped, strangely and skilfully, 
but also in vaiu, by Grandon Cope — but helped little by her huaband, and any- 
thing but helped by herself : goes on, with all means and appliances of lovo and 
happiness ubout her, making misery for herself and for him. Ilis great out- 
pouring heart always, at the moment of deepest feeling, blundering with com- 
mon-place words : her subtle, fanciful mind always, at the times when simplicity 
and sympathy are most wanted, uttering some deep paradox from which ho 
nhrinks away : two souls wanting, as Ilope fancifully explains to her, a third 
Bide of the triangle to knit them together : a common fusing element, to shew 
them tlioir real and deeper unity : existing like the blind ferns, to which 
Grandou Cope in his noble conference with her likens them, ready to be ex- 
panded by the iirst breath uf spring, but as yet lying solf-onfoldod and dormant. 
And at lost the truth is seen through, and plainly testified to, by her old Xurse 
Cryke. 

" We went over there, one day, She elbowed mo aside, up into a comer, while 
Kichard was untying the horse. 

" ' It isn't all straight,' she said, standing at right angles, to face mo with her ex- 
clusive vigour of expression. ' You and he ain't old onoui^h for this." She lifted up Iho 
■houldtr undtht: tiexcd arm, slightly, as one might the brows, in questioning eigiullcunce, 
' I onlj- tald you he was purt, Unindison, you know. 1 told you you couldn't luivo 
\' the Lurd God all in one piece. But you'd hotter make much of the piece you've got. 
tfomehow, the sjiriug's gone out of Uichanl Hathaway. He's flatted down. And that 
siguiflcg with a man, more than it does with a woman.' " 

I When this happened, TIopo was away in Europe with the invalided old Mrs. 

Cope, — and soon after it happened, Mrs. Oranaou Cope,— Augusta Hare, — baa 

been drowned in bathing. 

They meet again, — Anstiss and Grandon Cope, — he in his sorrow, she in hers. 
• The meeting is skilfully imagined, and beautifully told : and he becomes her 

noble and plain-spoken adviser. Then comes o sad chapter of the strong man's 

all but deoaly sickness : the story also of the discipline of wedded lovo. 

" She went and made some cool lemonade to give him when he should awake. 
" ' It did him good. It brightened him ; that and his nap,' she said to herself, us »hu 
Xdt away the glass when he had drunk it. 
t It wiis her thought of him that brightonwl him. She had thought so much of him, 
1 every little way, lately. She Lud idways been kind and dutiful ; but these lust 
weeks it had been more us he was used to think fur her. 

" ' It is aImo.st as if her very, whole heart was in it,' he said to himself. ' It is almost 
" as if I were enough for her.' 

"Anstiss Hathaway had her husband to win over again._ Not his love; that never 

' changed. But she had to persuade him — silently ; by living, not by words— that her 

lovu, wholly and truly, might yet bo his ; that these years of their marrie<l life had been 

but a part of their hUtorj-, the historj- of their heart-growing toward each other; that 

' their beaulirul, perfeet moment was yet to come. 

' " 'I'hero arc many marriages that are like this ; many in which the story ends darkly, 
just because tliey do not scu that it is only telling, not all told." 

And gradually, fitfully, playfully but sadly the winning back goes on. At 
^ Inst, there comes the sickness — and admiraUy, in her strong original style, 
docs our authoress carry through the narrative. The central portion of it is 
l.this: 

►I I" There came a night, at last, when he lay — oh, so still ! No feverish tossing, no wild 
) talk, only dead prostration, liio fever had gone ; but the life was gone wHth it ; wnstej 
and burnt away. I saw the moment when tlie doctor gave him up. I saw it, exulting. 
f Now he wns niine again for the little that was left. 
" And liis eyes knew me. I saw tliat. 

JJI would have liim all to myself this last night. I would say it to him when ho 
bnild be dying. Ho should go stiaight to Ciod willi my repentance and my prayer. 
** I told them that I would have it so. I would watch alone with Richani to-mght. 
"They iirgiied aguinst it ; they began to. I hushed them with one word. 
" ' I shall die if you do not let me.' 
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" I aaid it very quiatly — faintly. For the U/o naa lUmost going out of mo. I bad no 
strongth for (liu|)iito ; only for Join? thin one thing. 

" 'I believe she Kiys the truth,' suiJ Oie iloetor ; and then thoy gave np. 

" I spoke wit)i tho doctor before hn wont nwiiy — 

" ■ 'JVll me one thing. Will anything niako any difference ? Can I say something to 
him, if ho can hear f ' 

" ' Anything you ploaae, Mn. Hathaway. I do not think it can hmrt him now.' 

* No. I hull" hurt him all I C(juld. Nothina; could hmt him now. 

"'I'hofii-t ' :;.r miilnight had been hia must iinxiuiut oiusa, hitherto; he had 

ilUkcd and ^ :ii^t then. I walchi d lor Ihise to nee how it would ba to-ni)i;bt. 

" Thii old . . - .-..«• ill the hall gave its three-uiiiuito warning. 1 heard it tlituugh 
the heavy sliiluesd. 1 waited, OA if for an axe to fall. 

" The single stroke cirno — more solemn than the stroke of midnight. Xho honra hod 
^Xegun a^in. 

"Itiehard turned his head. His fiice was toward me, now. Only the thin drapery of 
ho bed between UB, as I mt there in the great cliiur. I bpnt ilown close. I could hoar 
dm breathe. 

" I knew he wng awako. Oh, if ho had waked calmly ! If he could hear ! If he 
could only be with mo, ono moment, before h« went away ! 

" I heard him say my numo ; low, feebly, in a whisper; like a thought of mc; not 
a call. 

" ' Nan:do. Nansio." 

" And then I heard him whijpering to G<jd. 

" ' Father Almighty, malce up to her what I have made lier lose ! And make me, in 
thy heaven, more fit to love her, and bo with her, whun she comes ! * 

" Then 1 cried up to him aloud. 

" I fell down there beside Tiichard, my hwibond, whom the heaven mast not shut in 
ffrom me. I t-tretohed my arms out over him to keep him. I folt after the power that 
fraisclh whom it will. I ulutehid for tln' hem of the garment. I believed mightily in 
the Christ who c.ime to Just such awful needa. 

" 'U God! If ever a liti: was raided up in the name of Jecua, give me back my 
husband now. For I do love him ao, and I do so rcpuut ! LciiTO me not to live without 
him yet ! ' 

" IIi8 hand — Richard's — camo over gently, till it foimd my bead. 

" ' Nansie — door little Nnnsie 1 ' 

" \i'o had prayed our:«:'lve!i heart to heart. Before God, in that terrible hour, we had 
Pibund each other." 

Tbero is not much more to do. The new. thorough confessed marriage of aouls, 
in a row down the beautiful river, whore, yeaia agu, ho had professed tiiinBalf 
married to her, evory fibre of Lis being : llio birth of u little Hope, omen and 
pledge of these bettor day.-* : tho inurriago of llope Devine away in Europe 
[.aftor Mrs. L'ope's death, but uot to Oruudou Copo. , 
Ajid here is tKe couolusiou : 

" I said that people who would tell of to-day should wait nntil it had become yester- 
day. They may do bettor. They may wait till the yoj»letday», in their turn, have 
bveomo to-day. For that is what they do. That is what they are made for, and the 
process of them. All Ood's yesterdays miikc np his grand I'o-day. When tho soul 
wakes to the light of his meaning for it, its morning has begun. 

" I thank Him that I see mine high already over the liorieon. 

" For now, I am up the hill ; and the top is a green table-land ; like the grand, 
beimtiful reaches that lie beyond the edges of wild, precipitous western bluffs, toward 
the snnset ; a long, fertile joy. 

" And beyond the sunset, are the HiUa of God." 

We have dwelt longer on this novel than is our woat, because wo have folt, 
in three perusals, each time more and more, the power that is shown in it, and 
the good that it may do. 

Faults, gi-eat and bmall, it has iu abundance ; and we might have covered 
our paper with cavils at tliem. But we ruUior chose to dwell on thoso things 
in it which were uot lault« ; and we believe that many a reader will Umuk as 
for having done so. 

There is yet a little more to say. We own to haying found a strange and 
lioldingchann in the Americanism uf these stories. Any life that is thoroughly 
freah, and from the spring, seems in the midst of our threadbare convention- 
alities here in England, almost to endue us with a now sense for enjoyment. 
There axe of course, even hero, stem realities, and outbreaks of via viva: but 
it is a pitiable thought how much of God's time and energy we waste in 
nttemptmg to galvanize lii'oless traditions, and to set brocades astiut. We 
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-welcome in spito of, — perhaps sometimoa bacaiiae of, — all iia qaaiutae:» and 
occtisional iacongi-uitios, the full hearty life that beats ia this Transatlaatio 
society. We euvy it its freedom, from our caste-vulgarity and tluukoyi^ni, as 
we envy the delicious gnniality of the glorious climate, aud the abundance of 
earth's kindly fruits. That wo have much to learn from our children, must be, 
■we think, every one's conviction after rending such a work as "Hitherto:" 
which without any set national purpose, can so skilfully and delightfully show 
us, how one of man's over-recurring conflicta can bo waged in their quiet 
evory-diiy lil'e: how full of sterling eicellonco, aud helpful sympathy it is: 
how little there is in it of the marring pride which wo in England daily lament) 
and how much of that soothing friendliness which of all things seoma most to be 
wanting to us. H. A. 

MabeUieaii ; or, Chriatianili/ Beverted. A Social, I'oliticol, and Thoologiciil Xovel, 
being the History of a Noble Family. By Owen GowEJa, of Qaybrook. 
Throe Volumes. Loudon : Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tms quaint, wild tale ifl " dedicated to the youth of England." Tho author 
defines Christianit}*, as he objects to it, to moan " cororaouios without actions ; " 
and Christiunity " reversed " to mean "actions without oeromouies." In the 
ooQiae of the book he asks whether you can possibly prevent fighting over 
dogmas, except by putting thorn awav. For ourselves we should say, very 
decidedly, Yes, you can, by the simple path of cultivating charity. He i)ut8 
on his title-page some words of Oaribuldi : — " The new religion of frutMruity, 
of love, and peace ; with God for its legislator, and all men for its ajMstlea 
and priests." Has Mr. Owen Oower, of Gaybrook, taken the trouble to count 
up all the propositions which are implied in these few words';' How c«« you 
get rid of " dogma ? " That there ia a God is dogma ; that all men stand on an 
equal footing aa apostles and priests of this "dogma," is another "dogma;" 
and so on fur ever and ever. We do not believe in relieiou without dogma, 
consciously or unconsciously held. You might oa well talk of a body without 
bones. 

Tho largo majority of Christian rcadors will, we havo no doubt, find Mr. Owen 
Gower an irreverent writer ; but we do not believe there is any irreverent 
intention in tho author's mind. Shrewd as ho is, well educated, acquainted with 
the world, and capable of true humour, he is, we hope and believe, a very simple 
fellow at bottom ; and there are some points about him which have a strong 
attraction for ua personally. For example, ho dislikcfs public-school education ; 
at least, as it now exists. He calls tho large schools " fashionable establish- 
ments foundwl for the relief of loving parents " — moaning tlwt it is the duty of 
the parent to educate his child himself; at least, in the main. Another parti- 
cular in which he much pleases ua, personally, is his -j-ivid feeling upon tho 
subject of freedom and self-respect : — " In no portion of life ia tyranny a more 
common ingredient than in chai-ity. . . . The condition may not bo labelled on 
the proffered boon, it may not be pi-oclaimed aloud, but it is not the less patent 
to the recipient." Mr. Gower has a strong feeling, too, upon tho subject of 
I' influence " as a masked form of compulsion, which ia aa dastardly as it is 
injurious. He appears to know that whatever we seem to gain by the appli- 
cation of any kind of force which seeks to make another untruthful, is deao-soa 
apple, and diabolic loss aud shame to us. Mr. Gower may also be said to 
understand the poor — their allectionate clannishness, ready self-sacritice, and 
scarcely appeasable resentment when one of themsolvea has been w^ronged by 
his " betters." 

Taking tho story ail in all, we cannot believe that it ia any sympatliy with 
the author on these and kindred points — any community of fooling upon such 
matters as that " Ijove is the only gun that needs no other gun to :?weep up 
after it " (not Mr. Gowor's phrase, but one that quite hits his way of looking at 
things) — that makes us like " Mabeldean," with all its cru<lities, and its apparent 
irreverence. Most of tho sketches of character are essentially transcripts, as 
almost any one can see at a glance ; but thej- arc far from bad, aud there are 
also some pretty descriptive touches. But now and then ho really seems hardly 
sane. WTiat he writes about circumcision is (he must forgivu us for sajing) 
mere ignorant rant ; and what on earth is meant by bilking of " such men as 
Itehoboain, Garibaldi, and Napoleou lluonaparto ? " Y^ou nught aa well talk of 
Buoh onimala as birds, bears, aud oysters. M. B. 
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VHeram and the Vampire; or, TaUt of Hindu Devilry. Adapted by B. P. BrRTOS", 
F.B.G.S., &c. London : Longmana. 

Captain Bubtox has nearly spoik-d a good subject by his perTerse way of 
ireatiog it. Tho " Baitol Paohisi" is an amusing oook, and Captain Burton 
was a very fit man to clothe it in an English dress. Bia Eastern scholarship 
betrays itself in almoist every page, and bis literai-y workmanship, as readers of 
his former works are aware, is goiod enough for most purposes. He has, at any 
rate, tho pen of an easy and entertaining writer. JBut here, as so often else- 
whore, it runs away with him. In trj'ing to make a series of quaint old Indian 
ones popular, he has turned them into a curious patchwork of old and now 
atter, which will satisfy no one desirous of learning what kind of tulk the 
'original Baital held with the Moharajali Vikrnm. As a study of old Indian 
manners and modes of thinking, those tales of a Baital, or dcTil who takes up 
his abode in human corpses, were well worth translating mere or loss freely 
into popular English. A clover paraphrase, filling up here and there tho sense 
of B ratner bald original, would have equally amused and instructed the inquiring 
i-eader. But this was too small an actdevemcnt for Captain Burton, who inaiats 
on hashing up hia materials with adjuncts of his own devising, in the shape of 
jokea, sarcasms, illustrations, and rcQectious, drawn from the experienoea of 
tho nineteenth century. Tho-rcsult is an incongruous medley, recalling one of 
Mr. Byron's classical burlesques, rather than a serious reproduction of ancient 
folklore. The author should have kept his " modem instances" and his waggish 
ebullitions for the ioot of his pages, Many of the interpolations are eaay enough 
to detect ; but thut very circumstance tends to raise serious doubts as to tLe 
genuineness of other passages where Captain Burton has added little, if any- 
thing, to the original text. L. J. T. 



Nature-Study ; or, the Art of Attaining those Excellenaet in Poetry and Eloijuence 
tohieh are mainly dependent on the Manifold Infiueneei of Vniverml Safiire, 
ByHEWBY DiRCKs, C.E., LL.D., F.E.S.E., M.R.O.L., Author of "Life 
of the Marquis of 'Woroeatcr," " Life of Samuel Hartlib," &c. London : 
E. Moxon, Son, & Co. 

Mr. Dircks appears to have written some ingenious and useful books, and 
ho is obviously a diligent reader ; but we find it difficult to make much out of 
this volume. The dixiication to Baron Iloughton is conceived in terms of such 
extravagant praise, that the critical reader is disoouraged at the first opening 
of tho book. Xor is the discourogoinent lessened when he discovers that the 
author who can describe Baron Houghton as one of the " most />r(>/(>i<N(r' of 
literary critics ("one of the most ingenious and elegant" would have been 
cheerfully accepted), is cap.ible of finding Mr. Tennyson obscure in some of the 
easiest passages of " In Memoriam." In the motto on the title-paeo, " Parens 
Decorum oultor ot infrequena " is a misprint which Mr. Dircks will smilo at as 
Well as hia reader; but we hardly know what to say of "Mecronas" in tho 
dedication. Neither is it easy to judge the author for the manner in which he 
runs his quoted into his original matter. He informs us that Mr. So-and-So 
remarks as follows ; and then gives what Mr. So-and-So " remarks," only 
without inverted commas ; and sometimes it happens that your chief or your 
only means of access to the knowledge that the quotation haa ceased lies in the 
fact of the change of stylo.1 1 The author's manner is, in fact, in every particular 
old-fusliioned ; and be will probably take this as high praise. 

His complaint appears to be that nobody knows, or can explain, or at least 
that nobody doc8 explain, what is meant by such expressions as " the soul in 
nature," " tho philosophy of nature," and the like. He quotes John Foster as 
saying of a man that •' he feels as if ho grew in the gr:iss, and flowers, and 

Soves ; ho flows in the river, &c., &c., thereby inheriting all things." To this 
r. Dii-cks adds that a man who feels like this stands in need of a keeper. He 
is very much staggered that Goethe should apeak of holding "spiritual com- 
munion with tho tendrils of tho vine, which say good things." A well-known 
morphological hint in tho Eckermaim conversations (as to the point upon which 
tho controvei-sy about priority of discovery arose as between Goethe and Okon) ia 
also quoted with condemnation ; though most people have found it not only 
intelligible, but thoroughly seicntifio. From " In Memoriam," canto cxviii. la 
quoted and commented upon in this way : — 
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" I trust I hAve not wasted breath : 
I think we aro not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain. 
Like I'aul with beasts, I fought with Death ; 

*' Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science prove wo ore, and thou 
What matters Scioneo unto men. 
At least to me 'i I would not say, 

" I^et him, the wiiior man who springs 
Herealtcr, up from childhood shapo 
His action like tlie greater apo. 
But 1 was bora to other things. 

" In those lines aUuaion is made to si'iencc without science being brought forward, 
imloHS it be such as Lord Monboddu propounded ! and thcso ven<«« uro altogether dis- 
pleasing from their ap|>arcutly concealing some grand conception not to bo caught by 
any neophyte befuro undergoing sumo mysterious oi'deul or other. Eitlior Homer, 
ShaksiKjare, Milton, Bums, anil Wordswortli are not poets, or tlio foregoing is so mystical 
and contra-natural as not to belong to a high order of poetry ; but if it is simply an 
expcrinientiJ effort, it certainly exhibits a stiiking contrast to tlio results of coiTcct 
Nature-Study. TuUeyriind ex|)re9sed his beh'ef that language was given to mon to 
enable him to cQDceal his thoughts, a sttategical maxim, however, which ciuuiot be too 
fastidiously ebunncil by the poet." 

Now, with tho word " stay," at the end of lino eight, printed as " say," this is 
certainly not very clear ; out the Poet-Laureate ia uo more roaponsiblo for this 
"say" than Horace for "decorum" instead of "deoruni," or "Mecionas" 
instead of "Majcouas." Make tho necessary coiTection, substitute "stay." 
with a period for " say," with a comma, and tho passage ia as simple as " God 
save thu Quoen." 

Ou the whole, we are as much baffled by Mr, Dircks as he is by Coleridge, 
whou the latter claims for Wordsworth an intimacy " with the very ppirit" of 
nature. And it is too lato, and would bo much too laborious, to try to come to 
au understaudiag with this industrious and curious writer. His niunnor is 
desultory in tho extreme, but ho is not destitute of analytic faculty of a certain 
ordoi'; and a volume of classilied extracts from the poets (even thou-^h tho 
classiticatiou appear sometimes arbitrary or confused) is sure to be readable by 
snatches. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Uircks will bo content with tho rellection that 
he may prove a wandering pioneer for some one else to fullow in o dilfereut 
manner and with ditferent resources. B. W. 



VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Direct Legiduiion hy the PmpJi- versiia Jttpretcnlalint Oovernmeni. Translated 
from the original Swiss Pamphlets. By Euoejje Oswald. London : 
Cherry and Fletcher. 
Ai'AUT from the intrinsic interest of these pamphlets, we have two reasons 
for specially recommending them to English students of politics. In the tirst 
place the enormous size of the United States, their connection in language and 
race with ourselves, and tho exciting histoiy of their last seven or eight years, 
have inclined us to think of them as the sole" cipocimen of Federal Bepublioanieni 
now existing in the world. It is important, therefore, that our thoughts should 
be occasionally drawn to tho little countrj- which has so bravely held its own 
amidst tho monarchies of Europe, and which can boast a more progressive, 
though a quieter history, than tho mightier Itepublic of tho West. The other 
reason is, that tho atartltug suggestiou.s of tbe;4e pamphlets are called forth by 
tho sam.e difficulties and confusions which are even now troubling us in England. 
Tho question of whether a Beprcsentatire Qovernment can ever feol the direct 
influence of tho poorer classes is one which the authors of these pamphlets 
boldly answer in the negative. Many of tho assertions which lead up to this 
conclusion are no doubt wildly one-sided, and as such tho translator, in more 
than one case, feels bound to protest against them ; but for the general conclusion 
there seems at present some excuse. While, too, we entirely dissent from tho 
aim of the authors to introduce such a system as they propose into all the 
countries of Europe, wo must explain that their scheme ia not as wild as the 
name of the pamphlet would seem to suggest. 
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'* Of conrae," my the writers, "direct Ic^ialntion cannot lie exercised in larger com- 
monwenlths in tho fuune nwxle in whi^^h it whs onco pmrtised in tho pulilic Bqimrcis ftt 
Athcmn, in tho onk forests of uncirnt Germany, anil \s still curried out in tliuso cantons 
of SwiUfrland which possoas the Landes-gemnindo. " 
Therefore they propose, instead, that " direct legislation" ebould consist — 

*' In two essential ek-ments— the onn of impulse niicl initiiitive, the other of determina- 
tion and decision ; wliencc we obtain : I. The Ki^ht of tho Poojilo to propose laws ; also 
to 1)« cilled Popular InitliiUvo. II. Tlic I'upuhir vote on th<; biwa, also ciillod 
Euferondum. Between thise two cleuieuta tho functionii of a rtfndur orKiinic hody are 
exiTcist il by the Council, which is indeed no loagiT to bo a legislative body, but merely 
a biw-propoeing one, that is, rimply a giver of counsel, which counsel the people may 
ado]>t or not." 

This, then, is tho basis of the schome developed in tlieso pages. For ourselves 
■wo couclude from Mi'. Freenian's account of tho .Saxou ' ' Witaii, " that a legislative 
body which is too large for delibtmtion becomoa first a mob under the intluence 
of one or two jrreat speakers, and then slowly passes into on oligarchy by 
tho willidrawol of those who have loss leisure for such meotiups, and the conso- 
qtioiif nbeonce of check on the richer sectioTi who roniaiu, though, of course, oo 
thi« latter ox-il the council would bo n check. 

At iho samo time wo would e.irnestly call nttontion to one sentence m them 
pamphlets : — 

" lirprcscntntive democmcy might bo a better form of government thon monarchy 
or aristocracy, if working men, and especially the poBs.intiy, were always to send to 
the ii'itiunal council the most intelligent of their own cla.s8 only." 

Tliis remark ia strengthoned in several other places by allu.sione to the failure 
of middlo-dasa parUanioiits to understand the wonts of the workers. Let tho 
middlt-clnsa electors of Soufhwark in tho coming election soy whether they 
grudge U»e workmen tho power of speaking in Parliament on those matters 
which the present members have so ill understood. C. £. M, 

B(/n\a Sottermnm : or, ffome Aruiint of ihe Unman Catneomhg, npmalhj of the 
Cnriftf-n/ rif ftnn Calliftn. ('ompiled fi-om the works of Commondatora 
do Ros.si, with tho consent of the author, by Rov. J, Spenci-r Northcote, 
D.D., I'resident of St. Mary's College, Oscott, and R'-v. W. R. Brownlow, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London : Longmans. 

Tnis handsome volume is a most important and convenient contribution to tho 
English reader's knowledge of the Rouiau catacombs. All have heard of the 
great research, the marvellous aculoness leading to conjectures singularly 
verified, of tho Commendatore do Rossi; and those who have acce-ss to public 
libraries, or largo resources of their own, have doubtless seen and handled the 
Commondatoro's splendid publications ou the subject. Wo may add that, owing 
to his unfailing kindness and courtesy, not a few English visitore to Rome have, 
like oureelveB, had the ploatniro of a walk with Signor d« Ro»si through the 
Cntucfiinbs of t 'nllixtus, tho cspoci.il field of his valuable discoveries ; and have 
wondered at the extensive knowledge, combined with remarkable modesty and 
sobriety of hypothesis and inference which our instmctor dibplayod at every 
tui'n ot those wonderful labyrinths. Now to each and all of these classes tho 
voluiuo Iwforo us will prove a most welcome source of information or reminder. 

The authora have in the main adopted I>o Rossi's oi-rangemcnt. After an 
Introduction nlating tho fortune of Itoma Sotterranea as to discoverers and 
deeciibers, we have in Rook I. the Origin of the Catacombs fully and exhaua- 
tively treated ; in Rook II. their History, down to tho final abandonment in tho 
sixth century; Rook III. treats especially of the Catocomb of St. Callixtus: 
its discovery uinl identification, — distinction of its pai-ts, tho papal crj-pt, — the 
cn'pt of .St. Cecilia, with (ho wonderful histoiy of the finding of her body in 
loHO, known to eo many of us by Madonia's beautiful marble figure, — tho 
Epitaph of .St. Kuscbius, — tho sepu"lchre of St. Cornelius. Book IV. is devoted 
to tlie subject of Christian Art, so fertile in its various departments as connected 
with the Catacombs : its ambiguity and original tyiKJS.^ita *>yml)olical, allcgo- 
ricol, biblical, and liturgical paintings, — its representations of our Lord, of 
Lie Mother, and tho Saints, — of the gilded glaseee lound in tho catacombs, and of 
Cluifctiuu sarcophagi. Tho final Rook (V.) treats of tho Tos-timony of the Cata- 
combs themselves, — to theii Clu-iiitiau origin, — to tho mode of their coustructioa 
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and deyclopment ; and concludes with n chapter giring an analytical descrip- 
tion of thii plan of tho most important area of the Catacomb of St. Callixtiu. 

The work is closed by Appondioes, relating to what wo may call the minor 
episodes of tho Bubjeot, and by a valuable series of plates. These, oa well as 
the other illustrations throughout the volume, are most satisfactory, and com- 
pletely put tho unti-avollod reader in possession of the sulntance of what ho 
would see by moons of a visit. The never-to-bo-forgott<m impression ciiiistjd 
by that first tupor-guidod wauderiug in the world between this and the next, 
no book can ever give him, — nor the thrill of interest with which anything 
regarding tho Catacombs comes upon one who has so wandered. 

For a present to any friend who has drunk at the waters of Trevi, wo know of 
no book so apposite, or likely to elicit such a letter of thanks, as this hands<^imo 
and most dibgently and faithfully compiled volume. H. A. 

Aniicipatums nnder the Cominonwenlth of Cliangn in the Law. B}' R. RoBiysoN', 
of tho Inner Temple, Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. A Paper read 
before the Juridical Society. London: AiVildy and Sons. 

We have never seen such a moss of learning in ko small a space as we 
have found in this pamphlet. The notes remind one of tho index of authorities 
afE-xed by Mr. Buckle to his wcU-kiiowu work, and tlie information gonemlly 
is of a kind which one expects rather from a dictionary or a manual uiau fi'om 
a "paper " in defence of a particular the.sis. 

The style, however, is clear and forcible, and errs rathor on the side of excess 
of condensation and epigram than of long-wiudod prosing. As to tho noed of 
this paper we think there can bo little doubt. The attempts at reform in legal 
prouedure made in the time of tho Commonwealth have by no means attracted 
tho attention thej' deserved, and it is somewhat startUng to find how tho 
movements of to-day for simplifj'iug, and choapouiug the administration of the 
law wai-e anticipated in the seventeenth century. Codification, the creation 
and extension of County Courts, reduction of the number of tho courts at 
■Westminster, legal education, wore all discussed by the reformers of that time. 
In criminal law, too, as is perhaps better known, there was a movement for the 
modiDention of the penal system; though, as justice rather than expediency 
was tho object of the rofurmei-s, there seems to nave been no wish for the total 
abolition of capital punishment. WTiether tho (luestion of a court of criminal 
appeal was mooted or not, we do not quite understand from Mr. Robinson's 
account. 

With regard, too, to the laws both of real and personal property, we must 
remark that this keen feeling for "justice," so chai-ucteristic of revolutionary 
legi:dation, seems to have been the prevailing motive of the reformers, some- 
times tending, as Mr. Robinson suggests, to dangerous neglect of "econo- 
mical " considerations. On the question of the marriag>3 laws the Puritans were 
more decidedly advanced. 

In legislation for what arc called "moral" offences, we confess that the 
Puritans seem to us to have been more rational and consistent than Mr. Robin- 
son. InUa anxiety to give a passing snub to this kind of legislation, he fulls into 
the blunder of using the same' word in two different senses in the samo sentence. 
Ha^-ing spoken of the ofTeuco of witchcraft having been " left criminal," I'.c, 
subject to the penal law, he immediately after complains that " acts sinful and 
vicious rather than criminal," wero punished. What does Mr. Robinson mi^an 
by " criminal " in this second place ';' If he means injuries to individuals rather 
than the community, then wo utterly deny that the otfuncaa which ho imme- 
diately enumerates, "incest, adultery, and repeated fornication," are not in- 
jurious to the State. And even if they were not, we maintain that he has no 
right to twist such a woi-d as "crimimd." into such a sense. A "crime" is 
either an offence condemned by the law, or, by metaphor, an "offence" generally, 
and the use of the word in the way which Mr. Robinson seems to intend, is 
merely a form of " petitio principii." Wo notice this because wo believe this 
loose kind of language has to a great extent hindered the honest discussion of 
this question of " moral legislation." 

In conclusion, we can cordially recommend Mr. Robinson's pamphlet as a 
valuable and handy dictionary of reference for future law-reformers and 
liistoriaua. C. £• M. 
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The Ruttn-Indian Quuiion, Hiiioricallt/, Stratei/ically, and Politically cfituidered. 
With Maps. By Capt. F. Trekch.'F.RG.S. London : Macmilkn & O). 

Of all tho books and immplilots on Contriil Asia ■which have appeared during 
tho post t^velvemonth, tliis work by an Indian cavalry ofRcor who spent four or 
fivo years in the Punjab, two of thorn on tho Afghan frontier, is at once tho 
most complete and perhaps the roost impartial. In a readable volume of no 
p-eat size tho author has urought together n good deal of information hitherto 
KCAttered over a Tvido mass of printed documents. Several writers liavo lately 
handled the question of Russian progress in Central Asia more or 1o?h ably from 
this or the other side. M. Vambfry s " Sketches" had painted in deep shadow 
the advance of the Northern ogre towards Afghani.itan. Sir Vincent Eyre had 
shown the vast strategic diiHc\iltieg in the wa}* of any army seeking to invado 
[ndia on her north-west frontier. Captain Harcourt preferred to trace the 
development of trade in Centi-al Asia ; while one or two other wiiters pointed out 
the weak places in British India's defensive armour, or sketched what seemed 
to them tho best line of policy to take up towards Russia and Afghanistan. But 
the present author has aimed at carrying his readers over tho whole ground. 
An interesting chapter on the origin, gi-owlh, and progress of Russophobia is 
followed by a geographical sketch of Turkistan, a land of old renown, but 
untrodden till very lately by tho feet of modern explorers. Due jilace is hero 
given to the achievements of Captain Montgomery, and of tho doling Pundit 
who in 18GG travelled through Tibet to tho so\irces of the lirohmapootrn. 

A few well-digested chapters tell us all that need be known touching tho 
political past and present of Turkistau, including the provinces lately wrested 
from China by Yakoob Beg, the Khooah Beghi of Yavkand, who.so readiness to 
oncour.igo trade with India has since become tho well-worn topic of Indian 
journalists. A sufficient sketch of tho recent history of Afgh.ini«tan prepares 
the way for a temperate review of our Afghan policy. Justice, on tho whole, 
ia done to Lord Lawrence's mode of dealing with Shore Ali ; although Captain 
Trench somehow cannot see that both the previous inaction and the subsequent 
advance on our part were but two phases of one consistent plan, adopted under 
Dalliousie in 1855. He has no symjmthy, however, with tho partisan decl»- 
mation.s of writers like Major Evans Boll. 

In considering tho strategical side of tho Russo-Indian question, tho author 
foresees " a vast increase " of Russia's offensive powoi-s during the next few 
years, through the development of her infernal linos of communication. When 
those lines are finished, it will bo easy for a few thousand Russians to swoop 
upon Herat, and march thence on Candahar befi>re a British force could advance 
from our present frontier to its relief. Captain Trench would therefore rectify 
our frontier by pushing it forward to Candahar. As there is small chance of 
our ever making such a move, wo need say nothing of its strategical fitness, 
viewed apart from the doubtful wisdom of leaving the Pathau tribes of tho 
I'un jab frontier in our rear. The author, however, seems to admit the enormous 
ditficulties which any well-e(iuipped force would have to encounter on its march 
into tho plains of India. In this respect we firmly beliove that India has nothing 
whatever to fear, wore Russia never so hostile, so long as tho strength of our 
Indian garrisons is backed by tho whole weight of England's resources and the 
Keneral quiescence of her Indian subjects. Be it remembered, too, as Captain 
'I'rench points out in his last chapter, that Russia's movements in Central jVaia 
are meant to further her designs on Constantinople. There is verj- little chance 
uf her attemptine a move towards the Indian frontier except as a mask for her 
proceedings elsewhere. Meanwhile we agree with tho author of this well-con- 
nidered book in urging our statesmen to strengthen the hands both of England 
and Turkey, by the early construction of a railway along the valley of tho 
Euphrates. L." J. T. 
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Vn.— GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Lit Einheii der Jleligionen in Znaammenhiinge mil dm ViilkerwiindeTiingen der 
Urzrit und der UtheiinUhre, vou EiLXST VOX Bunsen. Berlin. London : 
Trubner & Co, 

Mr. de BuNSEifcontinues those remarkable investigations into the history 
of relif;iou8 tradition which -were begun in his earlier ■works, " The Hidden 
Wisdom of Christ," and " The Keys of St. Peter." He seeks to establish the 
unity of Arj'un tradition, whether Iranian, Indian, or Shomitic; and in con- 
nection with this to determine accurately the ethnological affinities of the 
Shoiiiitcs. This work unquestionably entitles the author to rank among 
the leaders of religious thought, and also among the ablest ethnologists and 
chronologists of modem times. We would partii-ularly direct attention to the 
chronological scheme, which forms the framework of the whole. 

By a compai-ison of the book of Genesis with the Zend-Avesta, the Bon- 
dehosh, and the Veda, the author raises a probability that Eden was identical 
with the Heden and Aryana of the Aryans, which lay to the east nf the Caspian, 
and north of the Himalaya. The earliest historical inhabitants of the laud 
later called Chaldfoa, where both Shem and Abraham wore bora, entered it 
from the east. " It come to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there." We may either 
suppose that Eden loy west of the Caspian, and that a previous migi-ation, of 
which there is no record, had taken place to the oast, from which those early 
settlors now returned ; or that Eden lay east of the Caspian, and this was the 
earliest migration from it. If so, the Indus, the Veh-rot of the Zend-Avosta, 
is the Pisou ; and the (Jxus, the Arg-rot, which is still called Jycoon by the 
Arabs, is the Oihon. The third and fourth rivers of Eden, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, are clearly indicated in all the traditions. The difficulty of con- 
necting these Mesopotamian rivers with the former two is met by showing, and 
illustrating bj' a map, that at the time of the geological flood, when a continued 
sea, of which the Aral, the Ca-spian, and the Black Sea formed part, spread 
from the highlands of Bactria along the north of the table-land of Central Asia, 
and the Isthmus of Sue>s did not exist, the whole region from the Oxus round 
to til") Indus formed one great peninsula, of which the four chief rivers were 
the Oxus, Indus, Tigris, and Euphrates. 

What is related in Genesis concerning the temptation and fall, correaponds so 
closely with the history of the Aryan home in the Zend-Avesta, as to leave no 
doubt of the identification, when once the geographical difficulty is removed. 
The Turians, who are constantly described as serpents, gained admission into 
the Aryan stronghold on the Himalayan highlaudn. and a mixture of races 
ensued. Several settlements were formed in the valley of the Oxus, the land 
of Cush of Genesis. Thus the Adamites are explained to have been a mixed 
race which sprang from the first intercourse of Aryans and Turians. Tlie exile 
of Cain is referred to the great Aryan separation, which took place in Balkh, 
the fourth settlement, in consequence of the Zoroastrian reformation , and woa 
connected at once with religion and agriculture. The land of Xod is with Von 
Buhlen idcutiQed with India, and the city of Enoch (Khanoch) with the ancient 
north-Indian city Chanoge. At the time of the separation, port of the Ary.ins 
emigrated to Iiidiu from Balkh, which is the last settlement north of Uio 
Himalaya that is mentioned in the \'cda. The other branch of them, the 
Iranians, received monotheism from Zoroaster, and entered upon the period 
denoted by the name of Enos, of IH)5 years, when " men began to call upon the 
name of Jehovah." 

The two great branches met again in hostile encounter in Mesopotamia ; the 
Southern, Indian, or Hamitic branch entering by the under coast of Asia and 
founding the kingdom of Babylon in lower Mesopotamio, while the Iranian or 
Japhetic branch occupied the highlands of the north. From their collision and 
mixture arose Shomitism. The birth of Shem is ethnically interpreted, and 
identified with the conquest of Babylon by the Me<les of Beroens. Upon the 
date furnished by this identification, the whole chronological Bystem of the 
author is built. It is well known that, according to Beroaus, the Iranians, 
whom he calU Medea, subverted the origixial Chaldeoan dynasty at Babylon, and 
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Hhh tkar an eoBMctod witk tiw baorin AifiiaiBa; ^ale <« 
tha otlMT hand, aa Ajaaar U aid to iuT« gone fron Babyloa^DiavnilSaMr^ 
ffcajrasB ako fonniictad. irith Urn Hamitif aallhaiiMiti of lower MaagfateBHa. 
Xoir «a are told ia Oenaaia tJiat " Sbaaa vaa an koa^iad yaan old. aad h a g a t 
Affkazad tvo jraan aftar the flood ; " that ia. La vaa aiwitj njcht jrean oU 
vhan the flood caaaeu M, thea. the birth of Sheas be idaalSed vith the naa 
ti the Uedtaa dyaaaky of fiaroaae, it Ibllowa that the jcar of the &Mid vaa 
2360 B.a 

Fiom Ihia fixed era the aathoc ie aUa to aceefit the chnoologj' of tha Qehrav 
caaon, to reooeciJa it with that of St. Faol am of Joeenhnat and to aaai^ ta 
tha prindjial ereoits aad perinda datee vhich an, aa wul be aeea, ataikui^r 
onaBrmnA by recant in^oiriae. Joeetth n a say* that 1.020 yean alapawi fma 
4i_L ._• 1 ., irtnra from Hazaa, and fi92 years from the aaadna. to tha 
temple. The author fill* np the period thna : — Staituic fi«a 
..^.u ...v.. ..... conattog 367 years, the penod reckoned in QeaesiB from the 

flood t/) Abruliiun's a^e when he l«ft Hacan, we euma to I9&3 B.C. ; the exodaa 
tookplaoe 43U years later, or 1303 B.C. ; and 45 years after that, or 1516 ^x^ 
the diviaion of the land by Joebua. Prom that, St IVul (Acts xiiL) i««hioaad 
4^ years to Samuel, whose jnd^^eship, therefore, began in 1068 B.C. And 
rorkoning with Joeepluis ^Sil years from the exodus to the boilding of tha 
temple, we get 97 1 li.c. for the Istter. The wholb period, from the depaitnxa 
from Ilanm to the building of tho temple, tliiu consists of 1022 years, thaMUA 
that Josephus gives with the small diifereuce of two years. ,c'^.si.'.f \ 

The chronology which produces this remarkable harmoDV recoives suppori 
from several external sources. The date givea for the dqiorture from Haran 
confirms the frequently suggested identity of Chedorlaomer with the Eudor- 
mapula of the inscripttons, who was the probable founder of the third dynssty 
of CerosuB, which began in 197G u.o. According to Oeuosis the Hebrews were 
400 years in Kgypt ; according to Exodus thoy were there 430 years, whicii the 
Septuagiut explains to be counted from the departure from llaran ; so that it 
would seem that they entered Egypt thirty years after that event. We are told 
thut the five Canaanite kings rcvoltcil from Chedorlaouiur in tbu thirteenth year 
of his liupremacy. Thirteen years after lS>7(i biiug us tu ]9(>3 B.a, which is 
tho thirtieth yc-tir after 1003 u.u., the date of Abi-uhom's departure from Haran. 
Thu..^, in literal agreement with £xodus, the Hebrews woi-e able to enter Egypt 
after buiug delivered from the tyranny of the Elaxnite king, thirty years nfter 
Abraham left Haran. Again, tho division of the land in 1518 B.C. synchronieee 
with tliu fourth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus. It is possible that tlio move- 
ment of the Arabians, which led them to Labylou, may be connected with the 
movement of tho Hebrews, which led to their settlement on both sides of the 
Jonluu at exactly tho same time ; oud Chushau-rishatboim, the Mesopotamion 
kiux, whoso ojipression began early, if nut immediately, after the diviaion of 
the land, rouy have been the founder of the Aiabian dynasty. Thus that mys- 
teriuus dynasty would be cxpUiined to have been Cushitic. 

The dale given for tiie death of Solomon and accession of Behoboam ia 
O.'M 11. c. Mr. Sluirpe, who has greatly ohortened tho i>oriod between Bchoboom 
and Josiali by adopting the statement in tlie Mishna that the i-egual year always 
ended with the new year, gives H3(> B.C. for the same, counting back from tn« 
lunar eclipse of I'toleniy in 921 B.C., the 21st of Josiah. Mr. do Bunsen sliows 
tliut by epplj-ing the principle of the Mishna more strictly, this period could be 
shortoued by two years more, so as to bring about an absolute agreement 
botweou himself and Mr. yharpe. And that his date is tho more correct is 
shown by tho moBt recent omenuotious of the Egjptiau chronology. According 
to tho bible, Solomon wua, for a short time before his death, contemporary with 
Shixhak, tho Sbeishonk I. of the monuments, who was the hi&t king of the 
twcnty-BC'Cbud dynasty. That dynasty lasted 120 years ; and the lirst Olympiad, 
770 Ii.c, fell ill the reign of the tirst king of the succeeding dynasty. Allowing 
ibrty years for that reign before the first Olympiad, we get 930 B.C. for tho 
[•ccesKiou of Shishok, thus making him contemporary witn Solomon for two 
yoara. 
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Lnstly Mr. de Bonsen restores harmony to the oonfased chronology of the 
period succeeding the captivity by simply aaci-ibing tha titles Artoxerxos and 
Ahasiiorus which occur in Ezni, Esther, and Nohomiah. to a single king, Darius 
Hvstaapis, The Darius of Ezra vi. is the Artaxerxoa of Ezra vii., and lli« 
v>h"le boolc of Either ought properly to he iiutrled bttwern ihuie two chaptrr). The 
identity of Esther, or Hadassah, with Atossa can no longer be doubtful. The 
same identificntion of Darius and Artaxerxes servoa to expliiiu the unknown 
cnuso of Nehemiah's departure from Jorusiilcm in the thirty-second year of 
Artftxerxee, which almost caused the ruin of hi^ reformation. The buttle of 
Murathon was fought in the thirty-flrst year of Darius Hystaspis; next year 
Neheroiah, the friend and cup-bearer of tno king, is summoned to console hia 
master under that overwhelming defeat. 

We regret that want of space compels ns to omit the discussion of the 
Bnbbinical scheme of the 7,000 years, or week of the world's duration. This 
scheme has hitherto been without an interpreter. It ia explained by^Mr. de 
Bnnsen with extraordinary ingenuity in connection with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, Iianiel, and the Apocalypse of St. John. He also shows concluaively 
that what is called the " short chronology" of the Hebrew canon — the periods 
assigned to tho antediluvian patriarchs before the birth of their oldest sons, which 
together make up l.fi.'iSyears — is so arranged aa exactly to fit into this Babbiuical 
scheme, and has no other value, fhi tho other hand, the " long chronology," 
which together reckons the whole lifo-time of each pntrinrch, may be regarded 
as strictly historical, since it gives S,22o years, a period sufficient to account 
for the early development of Egypt, ChaUhea, India, and China. It is u con- 
firmation of this thot tho Soptungint and the Samaritan canon widely deviate 
from the short ohi'onology of tho Hebrew canon, but ogreo with tho long chro- 
nology of the same. 

Tlio niixtore of races which is denoted by tho term Shemitism involved a 
mixture of tradition. Ir.inian Monotheisnx was joined in Israel with the 
Polytheism of the groat Southern or Indian stock, which constantly lapsed into 
idolatry. On the whole, the latter prevailed over the former in Isruol, as in 
other Shemitic nations. From the outset of their history tho Hebrews repre- 
sented the Chaldmnn, tho Egyptian, or Southern and Indian tradition, rather 
than tho Northern or Iranian. The latter was represented among them by the 
Kenttes or strangers, tho mysterious uomadoa who formed part of tho Israelitic 
commonwealth, and whose history ia treated with immense research and 
ingenuity. They were always the maintainors of spiritual worship, of pure 
Monotheism, as opposed to tho sacrificial system of the Hebrews, and to the 
crjstallization of tradition. In tho beginnings of the history of Israel this 
community of strangers had little political importance: the Hebrews, with 
their priestly caste and philo-Egyptian sentiment;*, appear to have prevailed : 
and this may servo to explain the curious fact that there is no Biblical mention 
of Egypt from the Exodus to Solomon, notwithstanding the numerous cam- 
paigns of the Pharoahs in Palestine of which the monuments inform us. In 
the time of David the Kenitos rose to power, and henceforth took part in 
shaping the destinies of the nation. 

After the captivity, the original dualism of races reoppeared in tho ahape of 
party distinctions. The two groat sects of the Sadducees and Pharisees met 
on the now establiahcd ground of Monotheism ; but tho former connected 
eacriGcial doctrines with this, while the latter were more or less favourable to 

r' :itual unsaoriiieial wor.ship. The Pharisees, however, from politicul motives, 
unk from avowing the full extent of their knowledge and convictions; and 
therefore they, not tie more worldly Sadducees, were reproached by our Lord 
as " hypocrites," as having " taken away the key of knowledge," as •' neither 
entering in themselves nor suffering others to enter in." The genuine successors 
of the Kenitos or strangers, were tho Essenea and Therapeutro ; and in those 
simple religious societies it is probable that the precious truths of religious 
tradition were kept hidden, until they were fully revealed at all risks by our 
Lord and his boldest followers. The theology of tho author : his exposition of 
the great principles of spiritual worship : are no less striking than his liistorical 
iuTfstigabons. He has treated the most momentous of subjects with a noble 
candour, strength of handling, and largeness of view, which cannot but 
command admiration. It is certain that uieae writings must largely influeuco 
tho theology of the future. E. W. D. 
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Die EintracU zioitchen Kirche und Slant. Von lOJr. HElNniCH roJT Wessen- 
BERO. Uerausgegeben yoa Ur. JosEi'H Beck, Aarau, 18(59, London: 
Dayid Nutt. 
Aixnouoii this book was only published in tho year 1809, its appciraoce 
reoalls a name und a story with which uiou were more familiar about tho timo 
of tho battle of Waterloo ihau they can bo expected to bo now. Those who 
romeinber the loading incidents iu the life of the author will be disposed to read 
with much interest what ho has to say on such a subject as the "Concord 
between Church and State." Baron Ignatius Henry von Wcssonberg was bom 
at Dresden in 1774. Ho was educated for the priesthood of tho Boman Catholic 
Church. Alter the preliminary studies, he look priest's orders, and shortly 
afterwards, at au unusually early ago, he was appointed, on accoiuit of his 
pre-oTuineut gifts, Vicar-Geuerul of the Bi8hoi)rio of Constance. The manner 
in which he porformcd tho duties of that important post soon attracted notice 
both in Germany nud beyond it. A reformer so bold had not oppearod in the 
dress of a churchman fur many a year. Not only did he labour untiiiugly to 
promote measures of educational and social reform, he oven ventured to iutroduco 
chongos into the public worship of the Church iu tho diocese. The public worsliip 
of Ood, ho was accustomed to say, should not be a magnificent uniutolligiblo 
spectacle to please the senses, but an iutclligiblo appeal to tho understandings 
and feelings of the worshippers, to awaken und elevate devotion. In accordance 
with this jirinciplu he introduced tho singing of Gorman hymns, and the usu 
of Gorman prayers into the worship of the Church. These changes soeui to 
haye been well received both by the clergy and laity of the diocese, and in such 
esteem was Wessenberg hold, that when in the year 1815 it became necessary 
to appoint a coadjutor and successor to the aged occupant of tho see, at tho 
request of tho bishop, the Grand-Duke of Baden assured to him the succession 
in tho bishopric of Constance. iVs long us the aged prelate lived, Wessenberg 
was allowed to ailraiuister tho affairs of the diocese without remonstrance. But 
on the death of the old bishop, a Bull was issued by tho Roman Cm-ia by which 
Wessenberg was rejected, and tho Chapter commanded to make a more worthy 
choice. The rejected bishop wont to Borne to endeavour to satisfy the I'opo ; 
but the same Jesuit intriguers who hud procured his rejection iirevonled him 
from obtaining a fair hearing. Ho returned home, and, secure iu the all'ect ions 
of his clergy und their flocks, continued for twelve years to administer tho 
affairs of tho diocese. In lS-7, on the amalgamation of two sees, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of which he gladly availed himself, of retii'ing fium a 
position of pitinful conflict. The rest of his life was spent in retirement in 
Constance, but Ijis pen was ever busily employed in the cause of religion and 
freedom : two causes which appeared to him ought idways to be in ulhauco. 
To quote his own words : 

" Die Freiheit knm voni ew' ^en Stemenlhron. 
Au dvincr Unnd herab, Ueli^'on ! 
Wo Bich tin UciTi zinn Tcmpel dir gewoilit 
lint deincr Schwcatcr lluld ca auch erfruot." 

The present work was written when llio author was eighty years of age. It 
■was permitted to remain some years iu mnu>i.»cript, but has been publJHhed by 
his friend und biogrnpLer Joseph Beck, becaute the question of which it treat's, 



has, he saj-s, become the question of the day. It is distinguished bj- calmness 
and fairness, a noble desire to preserve their due rights both to tho State 
and to tho Church. It will consequently be equally disliked by the fanatical 
Bocularist and the fanatical Churchmnn. The leading idea of the book is that 
both Church and State are divine institutions. When there comes a seeming 
conflict of duties, it will not therefore do to interpret the commanil, " We must 
obey God rather than man," as meaning that we must obey tlie Church luthor 
than the State. The voice of tho State in its own sphere is as much of divine 
authority as that of the Church. Each must he obeyed in its own dopnitment. 
The following, with regard to tho Papal uuthority, wiU bo rood with interest at 
the present time. 

"The riifittl Primnto forms tho cope-stone of the i-difice of tho CathoUc Church, and 
is designed to muiutain unity hetween the wcll-iinited poitious of its orguuisiii. llio 
preserx-ing of this centre of ccclegiaaticu] fellowship is of the utmost im]>oi-tiin'.o to tho 
whole of Catholic Christendom, and for tho civil goTonunent also, whether the head of 
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thot govomment te himself n member of the Catholic Church or not. The supremo 
dignity and honour of the Pupal Chair consist-i in its beinij the centre of ecclesiastical 
felIo«T)hip. The Pope is not universal bishop in the Church, that is to nay, the bishops 
are not simply the Pope's lieutenants, they preserve, notwithstanding their subordination 
to him, on indopendencc both in dignity and in power. Episcopntut eat imui. In 
antiquity the bishoiw were also termed Vicars of Christ. The high and boneBciul 
authority which the Pope is still able to exercise, does not rest upon a recognition of his 
fulness of power, nor on the idea of that lordly Bupremaey, the estjibli.thment and 
extension of which many Popes since the Kliddlo Ages have made their principal aim, 
but mainly on his modiatonal office, for the preserving of unity, thy making of peace, 
and the removing of all the stumbling-bloolcs which are likely to load to division, heresy, 
and disorder within the Church, or to disturb the harmonious relations with the civil 
power." 

Tho author poes on to say that a3 it was a raisfortuno to the State when 
powerful monarchs like Louis XIV. of Franco placed thomsolves in the room 
of the State, it was still lesslikolyto bring prosperity to the Church when Popes 
wished to al)sorb the Church in thoir Chair ; and aa tlie proud monarch had 
asserted " I am the State," they, in eciually boastful language, said in their 
Bulls, "We are tho Church." St. Augtiatiue excellently says, " Claves non 
homo unus, sod unitas accepit Ecclesiio. ' 

It is a hopeful sign of tho Catholic Chtirch, that it contains within its borders 
a considorablo number of bishops and olergry who hold the Kentiments of 
Weasenborg, and nro rosolved ro^olutoly to oppose tho chiims of the Roman 
Curia to rule tho Church with autocratic sway. J, O, 

Au/sdlie ziir Englischen OeichichU. Von EEiinioiJ) Patjxi. Leipzig: Verlag 

yon S. Hirzel. 
This is a serios of essays on the History of England, ori^nally published 
in a German historical periodical, and now collootod together in a volume. As 
the author in known both in England and in Germany as an eminent authority 
on the subject of our history, and the essays are generally in the form of reviews 
of woU-known English works, such as Stanley's "Memorials of Canterbury," 
Froude'a " lliatory of Englahd," Mnsson's " Life of Milton," Goldwiu Smith's 
"Irish. History and Iriwh Character," the book has obviously more interest 
for Englishmen than mo^it of the historical works which issue from tho German 
press. It has indeed an interest for us quite apart from ita considerable intrinsic 
value. With something like personal feelings, we witness the familiar scenes 
and names of our history, cited before a foreign tribunal, and listen to judgment 
passed in a foreign tongue on such names as Edward the Black Prince, Crom- 
well, Blake, Canning, and the Prince Consort. But the most patriotic reader 
will have little reason to complain of Pauli, who is in tho main a most foir and 
impartial historian. Free from the love of paradox and striking effect which 
has been a snaro to historians of greater genius, he contents himself with giving 
tho results of his diligent researches in a plain and straightforward manner. The 
first es.say in tho volume is on Edward the Black Prince, the last of the feudal 
knights and tho first modem General of England, as Pauli calls him ; and it 
closes with an interesting paper on Prince Albert. These essays will be found 
well worth penisal, on two prinoo.-i who, while they never sat on the throne, 
wore more mouruod and missed by tho English people than most of their kings. 
The titles of the other papers are: — "King Bichurd III.;" " Henry VUI. as 
an ally of Maximilian 1.; " Tho Character of Henry VIII. and of his Govern- 
ment;" "Sir Potor Carew;" "Ireland;" " CavuUers and Itoundhoads ; " 
"Robert Blake;" "Oliver Cromwell;" "John Milton;" and "George 
Canning." In the essay on the character of Henry Till., Uerr Pauli emphati- 
oally protests against tne view which Mr. Froude has endeavoured to substitute 
for tho traditional conception of Henry's character. Fronde's delineation is 
characterized as an " overstrained deification of Henry," resting, moreover, on 
"imperfect research." Nevertheless, when Pauli comes to the matters of the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, and the death of Ann Boleyn, he admits with 
regard to the first tliat ono of the causes which led Henry to desire a separation 
was superstitious scruples suggested to him by his confessor, tho Bishop of 
Lincoln, who said that the death of Catherine's children was to be attributed 
to the anger of God on account of a marriage within prohibited degrees. With 
regard to the second point, while ho maintains against Mr. Froude tho 
innocence of tho queen, ho is obliged to admit that she had learned from her 
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I at tha Fnsch Coart aa iiH|inn » Bi ' hmaSaaitf of aanMr n kv tntar- 
w i w with aaoB, Hkeljr to «i« g»re o&ao* •! u BkgiMh Conzt. So tkat 
•f«a on Um taatiiaiHiT of &■ opposMite, lb. Fmwla «m not vitboot same 
^ ■teriaJ bam on watdi to gtiaad Hm cms vhicb Im hu pU with 
*mmt^g ddll aal fucfnatiBg ttoqaascB. 

The loog MMy oa Irebad ia Hair PaalTs bask will ba vaai inHk 
iaUtnd. at tlia jmaent liiaa. It psaHato a dear akatch ot HMfc cn«alx7 
&• dawn of its mahMfaj hisUmj to tba pawiwg af Mr. (HadMaaa'a Ctcnnk Bill 
at laat jaar. It is w«U wiittan, and the wd aameat of ttia aabjaet ia retiered 
kyloochaaofhoiaoar. Wa gat tha old atofy of tka HbH of B3daii>, wbo. Wag 
%lBi H ^ t to taA by tba EnMah GoramtBent far haTiag boned down tlia 
Oatbadml of Caahal. expreased hia legret. but gave aa hia excnae tbat ba tbo«q|it 
the atthbiabop waa iaada. Brati alao tdk a atoiT' galtiaml ftw hs own 
aapariaaco wasa traveUiag ia tba aootb-weai. Hairiaf aakad aoaia ot tiie 
bagiipuB bjr whom ho was mtoiiaded what waa their wintar B i i iiii a hmi Twt. aad 
aeemaK the aoawer, potatoea aad goat'a milk, he aaid aoanathiBg aboot tiM 
want of chaiix«, one of tho begcars qnicklj aaid. "Ohaag* wmhmA. yoor 
honoor ; aomctimBs tho potatoeanail, and aometiiaas the** la w> Bi&." Ha 
thtis deacribes tho Irish cnaracter : — 

" in pofsoaal ooonge the Iriahman ia not mferior to the Frencbmas. tTader the 
■tinuliui of pbyiical or apiritaal "'"'^T'*"*, Itiahanniee aad lebal hosta ha^e porifanned 
in>dvi«> of T&lour ; whoi theea ago wantii^ howerw, it ia omljr by th» inn <ii»»^i«iif 
r,f ..hi.f 1,1.. vv.i:;...t,.n iH.,it IriahnfiiBentaoaabenaderedcqaaltothe&igtHhfr 
.'- y arc deficimt in eadoTancc under all circunutaiices ; they 

lit ; ii conrerti the iron into the steel. Bat tbey hare not the 

Knii, )i )"> t: ul i^l'iiy , no MjuiicT i* lito atorm peat, than the- strong excitement sobaidea 
into tRuiy I'l^ixl-uiitudu. SomcthiDg mon of that "»*'""■'' vanity which never ahandons 
Iiich haa lo gioaUy oontributad to hia sbccom, won' ' :ven 

tho histonr of udand, and p rcaerred a eiftt'. .m 

.Lj.athetic indolence. Bat the wont ii that tnu h^^..,^ ... ikia 
].' ' ve IIS tiio Irish boK-Iandi. A single diam of whuky too much, and 

ti f the Irishman's aeorcst friend is no looker safe. HiUi°:naat vin- 

■1 ' i!;i behind an appoaranro of fmnk friendliness; a man will hid his 

r -null- riioil night, and then send a bnllet after him from behind the 

^'in^ savagery in spite of masnanimoofl enthusiasm! It is 
(lis peoplo the ttdidarast and poieat itringi of the human 
"I'^rd with the worst diaooida. Barhariem and nncheclced 
I of their s<'us« for the teal, and had oonvarted the 

I - .!• us, &re a foreign yoke stiU more deeply degraded the 

u«Liuiiid tiiurucLc-r. 

Daniol O'Connel is very puatly described as, " The most genuine son of the 
<ir-'( II Isle in TcrHatile geiuus, iiery patriotLrai, aa well as in unhistorical and 
l.iu luH.s mind." With rogurd to the reL'gious dillerences, Paoli remarks that 
luul thoru been at the time uf the English Hefurmation such fiery orators oa 
Latimer and Kiiox in Diibliu and Limerick, Waterford and Cork, the Piipaoy 
would havo I'oiind some difficulty, ercu with the help of Spanish and Itiilion 
Je8uit8, of making Ireland the bulwark of its waning power. J. O. 

Handbuch DeuUther Altcrt/iiiintr. Von Geouo PlAnr.ER. None Vormehrto 
Ausgabo. London : Williams and Norgato. 

" TitE time ia approaching," wrote Mr. Carlylo, some five-and-thirty years 
apo. " when history will be attoniptod on ijuito other principles ; whou the 
( ' " -niiuto, tiud battlo-ficid rucodii)giiioio and more into tho background; 
' . Ibu workj^hop, and social hearth will advance more and more into 

tl.. ;..,. ;.,,.iiin(l, iiiid history will not content itaoll' with shaping some annwer 
to Uiut niie.-ition, 'How wore men (oxerf and krjit quiet then?' but will seek to 
answr lliis uth'-r iiilinitely wider and higher (luestion, ' How and what irere 
mrnthiMx'f'" Tiio substjintial volume of curly Gorman history now before ua 
ia written on tluH imjirovod principle. Of tho four books into which it is divided, 
threo aril dovoled to tlic civil, social, and religious life, the manners and customs 
of tJ»<i puisfti'M ; ntiil dimmed by distance n« those first eight centuries of our era 
cri', «till wi' 10)1 fliiil liero " an answer to tbsit great question " (again wo avail our- 
Bclvoii of tin." privilege of quoting Mr. Carlylo), "now mon Uvod and had their 
livin;;, wore it but economically, as what wages they got and what they bought 
with thcin." 

This ' ' Handbook of Ancient German nistory " waa oiigiually set about with 
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the yiew of competing for a prise offered by tho Boyal Bavarian Acadomy, but 
it was not completed in timo. It begins with presenting to us all that learning 
can oolleot or coojecturo of the origin of thu German nation, and ends with the 
death of Charlemagne. Those who have read Thierry'ti striking work on the 
" Merovingians" know how Ji^M'ifiVum/ are the annalM of the I'rank.-* daring 
those troubled couturioii, and whether we have to do with Qoths, VonduU, 
Longibords, or Franks, it i^ much the suiae iu this respect ; wo pa^ss from crime 
to crime, treodiery to cmelt y, aggression to revengv', and are somotiuiea driven 
[fio hope th.it the moukinh iiiatoriaiu of the timo were given to exaggeration, 
and that not all these dark episodes can bo strictly true. It is impossible by 
extracts to do justice to a work of this nature. The most interesting of the 
historical or biographical incidents are of course tho most familiarly known, 
and they are to be mot with elsewhere equally well recorded as here. Tho 
merit is that of the hand-book — the work of reference — and ab such app«arH to 
us con-siderable. Whatever phase of ancient German life a student may wish 
to explore, he will hud ample inibrmutiou respecting it allbrded him here. 

L. C. S. 



Von IlEiNBicn Beidt. 
London : WUliams and 



Da* Oeittliche Schatupiel det Mittdaltm in Dtuttchland, 

Frankfort : a. M. Verlag von Chi-istian Winter. 

Norgate. 

Pebhaps oiu° beet way of enabling our I'eaders to estimate for thomaelves the 
value and interest of this work will be to give its table of contents. The intro- 
ductory essay has for its aim clearlj' to set forth that it was not by any moans 
the Catholic Church, with its enacted mysteries, that awoke in the Gormiui 
nation a taste for theatrical representations. Tho Chui'ch found that taate 
already developed, and sought to provide it with more wholesome aliment. In 
the ])opular poetry, by which, according to Tacitus, the old Teutons wore so 
violently excited, lien- Reidt already ti-aces the genn of the dramatic element, 
as well as in their sword dances and many of their heathen ceremonials. In 
tho early periods of their convei-aion — about the middle of tho ninth century, 
they wore too apt to Jesecrato even the church and churchyard by unbecoming 
dancing, acting, and siuging, and incurred severe ecclesiastical cenaore for such 
"devilish" practices. The clergy, however, did not content themselves with 
rebuking, but set about pruvidmg u substitute for such amusements. In tho 
tenth century the learned nun, lihoswitha, wi'oto six sacred dramas in Latin, 
intended to wean Christians from tho iileasant immoralities of Terence ; but 
these were only for reading, and probably never fell into any hands but those 
of a few monkish students. Until the sacred drama adopted tho national 
language it never became universally popular, and accorilingly wo find that 
profane plays, such as the Church desired to eupprees, held their ground side 
by side with spiiitual until the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The first chapter of llerr Eoidt's work treats of the Latin Cliurch-drama, 
from its first simple form of mere dialogue, rather liturgical than dramatic, to 
its later development during the time of the Crusades, into the "enuKto- 
symbolical" stage, when it took tho name of " Ludus." Of these Ludi, church- 
men were still the authors, but they brought their scholastic as well as their 
theological lore to beai- upon them, and gave them a iar wider scope. In 
" Ludus de Antechristus," of which an outliuo is given, there was much leamod 
disputation, much symbolism into which tho lay lookora-ou might not very well 
enter, but there was plenty of action unJ jjageaut to ulford thorn delight. In 
chapter the second we pass on to tho Lutiu-Uerman drama of tho tbirtoouth 
oentui'v, in which we have the two languages altomatlDg ; for instance, Mary 
Magdiilen — the favourite character in all the later Passover and Easter playa — 
would ontor singing a Latin soug, then break into a German conversation with 
a pedlar, Irom whom she bought her rouge. The third chapter deals with a 
special branch of this literature, the " Murien-Klageu." As mcdiievol Chris- 
tianity became incionaingly devoted to the cultus of the Virgin, these multiplied 
more and more. They consisted chiefly of dialogue sung, uiid were manngeablo 
by the smallest church choir. In the more ancient IkLS:H. the Virgin -Mother 
alone appears, pouring out her complaint to the beloved disciple, and consoled 
by him in return. There ia much pathos in some of tliese simple verses. 
Chapter four introduces us to the wholly German popular phiy (Spiel) of tho 
fourteenth century. Written ocoagionally by lay authors, and witli lay actors 
permitted to take put in it, still it was outirely under clerical monogemeut, 
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performed in the chnrch, and earnestly religions in intenKon, although the 
comic element already bo^on to dawn in some of the subovdinato charactorg. 
la the fifteenth ct-ntury this element assumed such proportions that the chnrch 
was felt to be no longer a fitting stage for these dramatic representotions. 
Chapter five enumerates and describcB several of these plays of mixed chnrnoter, 
in which the deepest religious feeling alternotes with the moat audacious freaks 
of humour. The sixth chapter treats of the furthor degradation in the so-called 
religious "Volkuiichauspiol. Although in Germany it never indeed sank to tho 
level of the French "Mystcrs," such subjects as the Resurrection wore treated 
throughout in a jesting strain; but such " travesties " never become ^s-idely 
populaj-. The seventh chapter carries us on to a further development. Legends 
tending to glorify the Church replaced scriptural subjects. Several extracts are 
given from " Pope Joan," a very favourite plAy in tho early part of tho sixteenth 
century; and, strange to say, written in a reverential spirit as regards tho 
heroine, who expiates her daring ambition by self-chosen ignominy, and is 
finally received into heaven. This play was the first of its kind ever printed, 
and is the oldest printed drama German literature can boast. The eighth and 
last chapter contains some very interesting and instructive commouts upon the 
German sacred drama of the Middle Ages looked at from a culture-histoncal 
point of view. L. C. S. 

Aiaerlesme deuUche VtAkihilcher. In ihrer urspriinglichen Echtheit wiederher- 
gestellt von Kaiii. Simrock. Frankfort-am-Maiu : Verlag von Christian 
Winter. London : Wilhoms and Norgoto. 

These tales are selected out of a much largftr collection made by the same 
indefatigable antiijuarian. They belong to a class of light hterature that from 
tho first introduction of printing has oeen extensively popular in Germany, 
and, moreover, among the lower sections of society retains its popularity to tho 
present day. To quote the words of one eminently familiar with tho national 
spirit of his fatherland : — " These books have an undying, incorruptible life of 
their own ; for several centiu-ies they have ent«rtuinod hundreds of thousands, 
a quite countless public : they never ago ; reappearing again and again, they 
aro invoriubly welcome, amusing, instructive. It has been Herr Simrock's 
aim to collect all these scattered treasures — novels, legends, fables (many of 
them of foreign origin, though Germany baa taken thom to her heart) ; to search 
out and collate the oldest editions, free the text from spurious passages, present 
them as nearly as possible in their original foi-m, and still leave them cheap 
books within the reach of the many. The two volumes now before us each con- 
tains six stories. Tho first volume — Gonovosa, the Three Holy Kings, tho Sons 
of Ileimon, Hirlanda, Sybylline Prophecies, and Siegfried. In "the second volume 
we have — SV'igoleis von Bade, Poor Ueinrich, Duke Ernst, tho Emperor Octa- 
Tian, Ahasuerus, and the Fair Melusdna. There is a gi-eat sameness about all 
these. Stiff in stylo, setting history, chronology, possibility equally at <lefiance, 
it is difficult to understand how anything but the vivifyi'ng imagination of a 
child could find in thom any interest whatever. We must, however, confess 
that they aro fur more harmless reading than much that circulates but too 
widely amongst our own unlettered classes. 

These old-world tales are full of all manner of absuiditioa ; but such human 
interest as they have centres in the trials and triumphs of virtue, of fomiuiuo 
purity, and manly courage ; and their highest ideal is bravery, reyerenoe, and 
constancy in love. 

Apropos of the storj' of " Ahasxiorus, or the Wandering Jew," Herr Simrock 
gives us some interesting information. There is a tradition of this legend having 
boon printed and circulated during the fifteenth century, but the earliest edition 
of it that he has been ablo to discover is the Ijcyden one of lOOa, which connistfe 
merely of four pages, and is very rare. It relates, on tho authority of Paulus 
von Eilzen. Bishop of Schloswig, in 1542, how this very Paulus himself, 
when in Hamburgh on a \nsit to his parents, encountered and conversed 
repeatedly with tho Wandering Jew, and in lompany with other men of much 
learning and hi(;b repute, heard him give such particulars respecting the Cruci- 
fixion, tho death of the Apostles, and tho hiatorj' of the Eastern lands ho had 
traversed during his centuries of travel, as entirely convinced them all of his 
supernatural character. This rare little book ends with the following descriptive 
touch : — "This man, or Jew, hos such thick soles to his feet that they measure 
the thickness of two fingers, and aro hord as horn, by reason of his long going 
hither and thither. Ho was also seen in Dautzic in December, 1599." 

L. 0. S. 



FEEE TEADE Al^B KECIPEOCITY. 



riWE circumstances of the world around us — in England, in France, 
J- in America — constitute u strong call for the re-stating and the 
re-arguing of the principles of free trade. This is a startling, I 
had almost said, an humiliating fact. Free trade is the one subject 
in political economy which is susceptible of complete demonstration. 
The statement of the argument is one of the chief glories of Adam 
Smith's " Wealth of Nations." The fame of Adam Smith belongs to 
the nation ; yet wo are in danger of turning our backs on the most 
pre-eminent doctrine which distinguishes his great work. Scientific 
writers of all countries have enforced and illustrated this cardinal 
truth with an ability which has never been surpassed. The contest 
has passed from the world of ideas to the world of facts. Free trade 
has been t!ie battle-field of the fiercest political strife. Every impulse 
which interest or passion could generate has been brought to bear on 
its discussion. The most distinguished statesmen of our time have 
taken the most active part in the struggle. The highest and 
most enduring political reputations have been won in this arena. 
Mighty interests, strong in wealth and political power, have eon- 
tended against free trade with the peculiar energy which distingiiishes 
free countries, every position has been defended to the utmost, everj' 
possible resistance opposed to the penetrating force of the new doc- 
voL. xni. T 
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trine ; every statement has been sifted, every argument tested to tlie 
utmost ; and then, after a war of many years, victory crownied the 
struggle amidst the almost imiversal acknowledgment by the whole 
country of the truth of the principle. Yet now, in the year 1870, 
whilst so many of the champions who were engaged in this terrible 
conflict still sui^ive to bear witness to the fierceness of the discussion, 
and to the crushing defeat which error sustained, we are again sum- 
moned, not by tho brilliant fallacies of some clever thinker, but by the 
actual reappearance of protection in the practical world, to re-argue 
the firat principles of free trade. I confess that I feel something of 
that moi-tificalion which a mathematician would experience if he wore 
compelled to demonstate anew the Elements of Euclid. However, 
the danger is too imminent, and the duty to guard the welfare of the 
nation too urgent, to allow us to linger over our fecIingsTTScMiemy 
m the front of free trade, we must remember, can never be fully 
destroyed. The passage from protection to free trade must inevitably 
engender private suffering. The selfishness of in divid ual interests is 
over on tho watch to'encroach on the general good. W'o have to 
deal with human nature as it is consGtuted, and that constitution 
will from time to time compel the armour of science to bo put on 
afresh for the defence of truth. This is our task now, and if it 
imposes on us the necessity of repeating ancirat arguments, let u» 
realize tho feeling that the work we are engaged in is not on that 
account the leas fresh or the less important. 

It is essential that we should at the outset define the meaning to 
be attached to the expression "free trade." Vcrj' wide-spread mistakes 
prevail respecting it, to the great injiuy of tho cause it embodies. It 
is very common, especially in commercial circles, to understand by 
the term, free trade, trade unfettered by any restriction of any kind 
whatever. The scientific idea associated with the expression has 
been applied, for example, to supporting the demand for the aboli- 
tion of all custom-house duties. The word "free" is treated as an 
ordinary epithet without reference to its special use in political 
economy j it is then shown how custom-houses impede the easy flow 
of commerce; and that done, a triumphant appeal is made to the 
known truth of the economical doctrine of free trade to deduce 
from it, as a necessar}" consequence, the necessity of abolishing many 
forms of indirect taxation. This is very clearly an unjustifiable 
misuse of language. No doubt the words " free trade " may be 
legitimately applied to trade exempt from all check on its move- 
ments, but then the authority which belongs to the economical phrase 
alone must not be claimed for any such application. Free trade, 
in the lips of political economy, is a demonstrated truth ; free 
trade, as uttered by financial reformers, is a question of circum- 
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stance and policy, varying both as to time and country. A 
needless obstacle to the natural movements of trade all admit to 
be an g\\!L; but, if there must bo taxation, it is a matter unde- 
niably open to much variety of legitimate opinion, whether the 
imposition of customs' duties does not conform with the best counsels 
of expediency. What then is free trade within the science of poli- 
tical economy ? What is its true definition ? It is the contradictory 
of protection. It came into use as asserting the denial of protection 
by the proclamation of its opposite. Its meaning, therefore, must 
be sought from the sense affixed to protection. Protection affirms 
the policy of differential duties on goods of the same kind. It 
inquires into their geographical or national origin; and then, accord- 
ing to their foreign or domestic character, affixes different rates 
of taxation, or exempts from taxation altogether. Free trade is 
the direct contradictory of this principle. It makes no inquiry 
into the origin of goods, and its doctrlue prescribes the same duties 
on the same goods. If a duty is charged, it is exacted of all the 
same goods alike; if it exempts some, it exempts all. This is the 
principle which political economy professes to have established, and 
it is with this principle alone that we are here concerned. 

But before entering on the proof of this proposition, let me be 
allowed to urge a caution of very great importance. The investiga- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of tho doctrine of free trade has its 
true starting point in the hypothetical case of a nation already prac- 
tising free trade. Tho inquiry ought to assume the question to bo 
put to a country as yet imposing no duties in the form : Shall a 
discriminating duty be enacted to protect native industry ? Prac- 
tically and historically, the problem has been seldom debated on this 
basis. In most instances free trade has been the as.sailant of a pro- 
tection already established, and consequently it has had to encounter 
tho formidable difficulty of its interfering with interests, often vast, 
both of capital and labour, which its success might seriously com- 
promise, or even destroy oltogether. It is most essential, therefore, 
to understand clearly that the existence of these interests is a matter 
wholly foreign to tho science and truth of free trade. There are 
two questions on this matter, which belong to two different pro- 
vinces, and must be carried to two different tribunals for 
decision. The one belongs to tho department of tho scientific 
economist, tho other to the department of the practical statesman. 
One is a problem of science, the other of politics. The truth or 
falsehood of the doctrine is in no way affected by the injury 
which its application might work to particular persons or industries. 
If true, it has the right to demand the enforcement of its principle, 
even though the industries reared under the wings of protection 
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should be doomed thereby to disappear. But, on the other hand, 
it is within the province of the statesman to declare, if ho can shovr 
good reasons for the act, that he must break the suddenness and 
moderate the process of applying free trade to a country deeply 
committed to protection. It is within his right to assort that tho 
present benefit to be gained from free trade would be overbalanced 
by tho mischief of an immediate and rigorous enforcement of its 
teaching. He is authorised to affirm that a transition period, of 
longer or shorter duration, is prescribed by motives of public policy 
a« well as of humanity. Science says that the abolition of every 
protective duty is a policy that idtimately promotes the welfare of the 
whole conununity and of all its members individually. On the other 
ihand, statesmanship may declare that rogartl for suffering to ensue 
may demand that time shall be given for effecting the transition from 
•one kind of occupation to another. But the great point in tho 
-discussion of first principles is to keep the two considerations perfectly 
-apart, to let science come freely to her conclusions, and to refer all 
mutters regarding their application to the discretion of the statesman. 
'Thus it was that Mr. Cobden and tho other apostles of free trade suc- 
cessfully established this principle as the policy which England ought 
to pursue for the benefit of all her people, whilst iSir Robert Peel's 
government afforded a space of three years, during which the agri- 
cultural interest should prepare for open competition with foreigners. 
I will assume, then, for the purposes of this investigation, that there 
is no transition period ; that tho capital and labour employed to-day 
in a protected industry can bo transferred to-morrow to a new 
occupation ; and that no regard for tho pain of tho change, or 
even tho ruin of some, ought to stand in tho way of a great public 
•good. Political economy has often been charged with cruelty and 
inhumanity, as being indifferent to human suflering. No accusation 
-najv be more unjust. Have the promoters of railways been denounced 
as monsters because they brought about tlio ruin of the great coaching 
and posting interests, with their country inns, their huge multitudes 
-of ostlers, and tho many trades that had lived by tho eniplojTnont 
■furnished by the coaching business r* Have printers been hold up to 
Bcorn by history because their art throw the copiers of manuscripts 
out of employment? lias it not been dearly seen in these and 
numberless similar cases that tho public good overwhelmed all regard 
for individual interests ? Why, then, has political economy received 
a ditlereut treatment ? "Why has it been measured by another 
standard of morality ? Let political economy, when it advocates 
principles whicli may bring distress and perhaps ruin on large classes, 
be held to a strict proof of the countervailing advantages which it 
promises. No political economist will repel such a trial ; for to do so 
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would bo to expose tlie truth of its teaching to suspicion. But if it 
passes tho ordeal successfully — if it makes good its proof, and 
experience confirms tbo theory of science — why should accusations of 
want of feeling be flung against its disciples any more than at tho 
inventors of any art which has developed the civilisation and the 
happiness of mankind ? It would bo a fearful calamity for all if 
individuals, or even classes, were held to possess the right of arresting- 
the progress of the human race. 

Having premised this caution, let us now proceed with our task, 
and set forth the demonstration of tho truth of free trade. It rests 
on two fundamental principles. 

I. The first of these principles is the fact that all trade is an exchange 
of equivalents. This is the very essence of trade. It is an exchange 
of equal values, whether of goods or services. A gift bestows without 
receiving in return : trade always exacts as much as it gives away, 
I speak, of course, of permanent, continuous trade. A single trans- 
action of commerce may involve loss ; less may be obtained than what' 
was given. But a trade cannot consist of such transactions. If a 
trade continues to exist, if it sustains itself permanently, then it 
follows, from its very nature, that the giving must be met by the 
receiving, that the two processes necessarily balance each other. No 
man or nation gives away its goods in trade for nothing. Such a 
supposition is self-contradictory ; it destroys the idea itself of trade. 
Hence we may lay it down as a certainty which cannot be con- 
tested, that every nation which buys sells also. Tho equivalents 
must pass — whether directly or indirectlj^ it matters not. The fact 
of bujning is a complete and conclusive proof of the corresponding^ 
fact of selling. The one necessarily implies the other ; for trade is 
exchange, and there must be two parties to every exchange. No 
merchant ever put a cargo on board a vessel without expecting to be 
paid for it. " Exactly," I shall be told, " here is the pinch of the matter. 
Tho Frenchman is readj' enough to sell us his silks, and bo paid for 
them ; all the world is willing to do that. He will gladly take our 
money, but ho will havo nothing to say to our goods. England, 
then, loses her money, her wealth ; she carries on a losing trade, to 
the great injury of her people." Those who use such language have 
no accurate conception of the function which money, coin, performs, 
nor do they perceive that their argument involves a very palpable 
absurdity. It is possible, certainly, that England should buy French 
goods on tho basis of a money payment, so long as England has 
any coin in her possession. But as she does not produce the metal of 
which coin is made, it is obvious that trade carried on by such a method 
must speedily come to an end. So long as the coin lasts England 
may buy French silks in exchange for gold ; but when the stock of 
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gold has all been sent to Franco, the trade in silk must at onco 
collapse. If it still continues — and a continuous, abiding trade is the 
hj'pothesis with which we are dealing — then it follows, irresistibly, 
that the Frenchman must have changed his mind, and is now 
purchasing English goods, or else some third party supplies England 
witli gold wherewith to buy silks in France. Those who provide 
England with the gold for keeping up the trade in silks manifestly 
can obtain nothing in exchange for it from England, except the 
products of English industry ; and the trade thus becomes, in a 
manner, three-cornered instead of n direct interchange of English 
goods for French silks. But the substance is the same in both cases. 
Mediately or directly, the merchandise of Franco is paid for with the 
merchandise of England. English goods must be bought cither by 
the Frenchman or some intermediate party, or most assuredly the 
French silks will never come to England. This statement is confirmed 
by fact. If the assertion were well founded that the repeal of 
protective duties necessarily resulted in the springing up of a 
trade which consisted of the purchase of foreign goods with English 
coin, the consequence would be a constant outflow of gold to effect 
the purchases. Now wo know that no such constant export of gold 
Las any actual existence. Tho quantities of metal exported or 
imported to settle the differences between buying and selling in the 
foreign trade remain as insignificant as ever, compared with tho 
magnitude of tho operations liquidated. The settlement is effected, 
just as before the repeal, by bills which mutually cancel each other 
— by an exchange of debts, whicli are set off ono against the other. 
And thus the inference is certain, that new purchases of English 
goods by foreigners have balanced the purchases of foreign goods 
abroad by Englishmen. 

I draw a corollary from the preceding reasoning which possesses 
much practical value at the present moment. 'We see in many 
quarters, both in England and France, great pains taken in ferreting 
out tho statistics of international commerce for the purpose of show- 
ing that the country, which buys of the foreigner, is not compensated 
by a corresponding amount of sales. This is perfectly idle and super- 
fluous work. It is enough to know that the trade goes on, that its 
continuous existence is established. This fact, by itself alone, upon 
tho grounds explained above, demonstrates that tho foreigner has 
bought OS much as he has sold. No statistics are needed for the 
further confirmation of this fact ; nor, if the statistics fail to point 
out how the equivalent has been received, is the proof in any way 
weakened. The motive itself of all trade is sufficient to make good 
the certainty that tho nation which buys undoubtedly sells also. A 
vast quantity of arduous but useless labour would be saved, if a 
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trutli 80 simple and so obvious were firmly apprehended. Assuredly 
no politicfil economist, or, indeed, any thinking person, need give 
himself a thought, so far as this point is concerned, as to what the 
statistics may or may not bring out. The trade goes on : therefore 
aelliug is taking place to the same extent as buying. 

IT. Wo come now to the second fundamental principle on which 
the doctrine of free trade rests. It is this. All are gainers when 
each, whether man or nation, betakes himself to the making of thoso 
commodities for which his labour is most productive. The popular 
saying, that it is wise to buy in the cheapest market, is another 
expression for the same truth. This principle is in substance 
identical with that of the division of labour. If each man was bent 
on supplying all his own wants by his own labour, he would obtain 
miserably few of the conveniences of life, civilization would be im- 
possible, and very few inhabitants could maintain themselves in any 
■countrj-. This is practically the state of a population of hunters, 
and we are all familiar with the kind of life to which such a mode of 
supplying personal wants loads. In civilized nations, no man ven- 
tures to deny that every one is the richer, every one the better off, 
by the shoemaker making nothing but shoes, the baker nothing but 
Thread, the brewer nothing but beer, and so on. But few care to 
analyze how this universal increase of wealth is brought about, yet 
, the process is not diflScult to understand. The cotton-spinner pro- 
' duces an incredibly greater quantity of yam in his miU, than ho and 
his work-people, with the same expense of food and clothing, could 
produce if each took to making cotton yarns singly for himself. 
Equally an infinitely larger number of yards of calico come forth 
from a factory than could have "been generated by the individual 
effort of the labourers singly. It is the same with every trade. By 
dividing labour, and assigning a single occupation to each workman, 
there is an enormously larger quantity of commodities, of wealth, 
created at the end of the day. The labourers must have their food 
and their clothing in each case alike ; but if each docs everything, very 
little indeed would be produced ; by each confining himself to 
one article, very much is produced. At the end of the day, every 
one has more to give in exchange for his neighbours' goods ; the 
mass of produce to be divided is immensely larger : and each gets a 
greater share, more commodities, more wealth, as the result of his 
own particular labour. 

But the principle has a still wider application. Not only is there 
TOst gain by each labourer limiting himself to one single employ- 
ment, but it is immeasurablj' ijicreased further by his selecting that 
kind of production for which he possesses special advantages, whether 
it bo that ho is more skilful, or has coals nearer at hand, or a 
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more fertile soil to dig, or a more beneficent climate to rcnr up and to 
ripen. The rich pastures of Leicestershire and Ireland are devoted 
to cattle. The splendid collieries of the midland counties send their 
inhabitants to the iron trade. No Sussex sheep-breeder complains 
that he is left unprotected against the woollen manufactories of 
Yorkshire, no Devonshire farmer is indignant that his cider has to 
compete with the barleys of Isorfolk. The fruitful fecundity of tho 
principle that each should buy of the other, and that those should 
be allowed to occupy a trade who can obtain tho most profitable 
returns for the labour and capital expended on its processes, is never 
contested within the limits of the United Kingdom : but the magic 
of the spell is dissolved the instant that the hateful foreigner is in 
sight. "Was Sir Dudley North mistaken, when he proclaimed nearly 
two hundred years ago, " that the world, as to trade, is but as one 
nation or people, and therein nations are as persons " P Does tho 
principle lose its virtue when it reaches the margin of the Channel 
or the Atlantic ? Does the accident that a workman is called a 
Belgian or a Frenchman in any manner interfere with the nature 
of trade as an exchange of equal commodities ? Does the Shef- 
field cutler buy wheat of tho Yorkshire farmer because he is an. 
Englishman ? See in what an absurdity such a notion of the duty 
of protection lands us. If a nation enacts protective duties against 
a neighbouring territory, it is true science and wise policy to prevent 
native industry from being ruined by foreign competition. But if 
the nation annexes that territory and makes it a part of itself, then 
it is equally true science and wise policy that the iudustrj' should be 
destroyed, because the destroyers are now fellow-citizens. Is this 
political economy ? Is this a statement of the nature and laws of 
trade? Nay, is this a doctrine which protectionists can accept? 
Yet accept it they must, if they build their protectionist doctrine 
on the distinction between fellow-countrymen and aliens. 

But let us consider a little more in detail the principle that all 
gain by each nation, precisely as each man, producing those com- 
modities for the use of all the world for which it possesses peculiar 
aptitude. Even tho most violent protectionist would not counsel 
the attempt to manufacture sugar or wine in England. The folly 
of such a proceeding is too transparent. Every one sees how insane 
it would bo to grow claret in England at a pound a bottle which 
could be bought of Franco for a shilling ; every one would acknow- 
ledge the waste of hot-houses, and coals, and labour, which such a 
mode of agriculture would create. The outcrj^ begins only where 
goods may be produced equally in both countries, and where the 
difference of cost would not bo enormous. Yet the loss is just as 
certain in the case of the largo waste as in th6 case of the small, it 
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aries only in degree. Free trade, on tlie contrary, enriclies all. 
Let us take tho instance of ribbons. Under the shelter of a pro- 
tective duty against French rivals, a Coventry workman may make a 
ribbon in a day of twelve hours, which shall sell for three shillings. 
He thus receives from the buyer of the ribbon commodities — for wo 
must not complicate tho matter with money, we must attend to the 
commodities only, for which money is the cart that conveys them 
from one man's hands to another's — he receives, I say, commodities 
which in their turn cost equally twelve hours to produce. Let the 
duty bo now repealed, and free trade grant the faculty to every one 
to buy ribbon where he pleases. The buyer now finds a French ribbon 
which he can purchase with commodities that cost him only ten hours 
of labour, and he buys it. He has still two hours at his disposal ; 
for his food, clothing, and lodging are provided for the whole day 
by obtaining the ribbon. The fruit of his labour during those two 
hours is pure gain. There is an increase of wealth in the world 
by tho results of the two hours' labour ; and what takes place 
with one protected trade, takes place with all, as soon as free 
trade has set its beneficent action to work. The gain, the expan- 
sion of wealth, the increase of the things produced may be vast. 
But how fares it with Coventry under this revolution ? Its 
workmen must starve, I shall be told. Not so. The French 
ribbon-maker must buy the products of ten hours of English labour, 
he must take that amount of English goods, and the Coventry men 
instead of making ribbons will make these goods. The Coventry 
men, no doubt, will lose the special monopoly of profit which they 
enjoyed ; but they will receive some compensation at once, and in 
the long run they will be benefited by the augmented prosperity 
of the whole community. They wiU sell tho goods which the 
Frenchman wants to the English buyer of ribbons, who will 
then Kelt them in turn to the Frenchman. It is perfectly true, that 
the Coventry man will, from the nature of the hypothesis, receive 
from the Englishman the results of only ten hours' labour, he will 
have to work still twelve hours as before, in order to be as well oflF 
in tho world. There seems to be no gain then in his case ; but it is 
far otherwise. The improvement in his condition comes from the 
produce of the two hours which the buyer of the ribbon has gained. 
This is an addition to the wealth of tho country, and as we are now 
assuming tho ribbon buyer as the representative of the whole com- 
munity, it is a prosperity shared by all. Either tho ribbon buyer 
will lower tho price of (ho article ho makes, for ho will be able to 
afford it, as tho net produce of the two hours is a clear surplus which 
costs him nothing ; or if the price maintains itself, it will bo because 
the whole nation being richer will bo able to buy more things at the 
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old prices. The fruit of these two hours constitute an increase of the 
demand for labour, and the people of Coventry must come in for 
their share of the benefit. 

The loss entailed by protection must not be measured solely by 
the difference of price of the article protected ; it greatly exceeds 
that limit. The state of the shipping interest in the United States 
of America furnishes an ^excellent illustration of the expansive 
character of this loss. There is not only the splash caused by the 
fitone, by the extra price which society has to pay for the same 
goods ; but there are also the ever- widening undulations which 
spread the mischief into new circles. The protective duties in 
America on iron and other commodities render ship-building so 
expensive, as to give a great advantage to English and other foreign 
flhip-buildcrs, and to reduce the American shipping trade to very 
low dimensions. That shipping trade was wont to bring large 
profits to the American people : tliey have been immensely diminished 
by the action, be it observed, of laws which hud no wish to injure 
that business, but aimed merely at protecting American against 
English iron. The iron masters of America thus acquire a special 
profit, the profit of monopoly, on the manufacture of the iron used 
in their countrj*; but they not only injure those who buy their iron 
of them, but actually destroy a large use of iron, and the thriving 
trade connected with it. The American people are twice injured, 
first by the additional quantity of the fruits of their labour which 
they must give to procure iron, and secondly by the injury done to 
a flourishing business which brought gains to the traders and 
employment to the people. This second injury is far more damaging 
than the first. Protection cripples industry on every side, for the 
sake of the relatively small advantage which it confers on the pro- 
tected trades. The diminution of the national wealth which is its 
direct and necessary ofispring impedes the progress of the nation ; 
and besides this positive and immediate loss, it renders many opera- 
tions of industry, with their attendant profits, impossible. Free- 
trade not only bestows on the nation the products of many addi- 
tional hours of work, without any increase of time, or ofibrt, or 
labour, or cost of maintenance, but also enables the intelligence and 
the energy of the whole people to apply their industiy to those fields 
in which the largest returns may bo obtained. Free trade gives more 
wealth, and infinitely more profit to the application of that wealth, 
as ciipitid for the support of industry. The crippling effect of 
protection must never bo left out of view for an instant, in the 
consideration of this most national question. Mr. Cobden and 
his associates in the mighty combat against protection never 
ceased to point out the indirect consequences of protective 
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duties. In what state would be now the gigantic manuiactures 
of England, if the duties on foreign com bad made bread dear over 
the whole land? To measure the calamity by the ad<litiunul penny 
which those who bought bread would have had to pay would be 
futile. How many of those who now buy, bread, and plenty of bread, 
must have gone without bread altogether ? How many an artizan, 
whoso energies are kept alive by the possibility of selling cheap 
goods to distant countries, through moderate prices of provisions 
at home, would never have found the mill that now employs him ? 
How many a trade, which rewards toil with abundance, would never 
have come into existence ? How much of the bustling activity of 
our commercial ports would have failed to bear witness to the pros- 
perity of commerce r* 

The demonstration is complete. I can see no flaw in it. To my 
oj'cs it wears the appearance of mathematical accuracy. Yet con- 
spicuous as is its truth, it is resisted nevertheless. Its practical sway 
ovQT the conduct of men is ever combated, and often successfully. 
The understanding is compelled to acknowledge the validity of tho 
proof; but interest and prejudice arc often more than a match for in- 
tellectual conviction. There is a force ever at work in society which 
tends to drive nations into backsliding. The personal and private gains 
of monopoly created by law are always striving to throw the general 
interest into the background. These interests never sleep ; they are 
always watchful of opportunities ; they grow up imperceptibly, and 
when of sufficient size declare themselves to be the real representa- 
tives of the genuine interests of the nation. They seldom venture on 
a direct collision with the argument of free trade ; they shrink 
from such an encounter ; but they are clover at suggesting reasons 
wh}' free scope should not be granted to a doctrine which they daro 
not pronounce false. Let us examine some of these devices. 

There is one which has found favour with oven superior minds in 
our countjy, and enjoys yet greater repute on the other side of the 
Atlantic. " Free trade is all very true," it exclaims, " but its applica- 
tion requires care ; and times occur in the history of many countries 
when its teaching must be susjiended, wore it only for a season. A 
nation may possess a capability of sustaining a flourishing trade 
under the freshest breezes of unrestricted competition ; but its in- 
habitants may be too poor, too ignorant, and too unenlightened to 
make a beginning. They arc incapable of making an effort sufli- 
ciently energetic to meet on equal terms the products of countries of 
greater commercial development ; they must for a time be assured of 
the possession of the home market, and then when they have grown 
out of leading-strings, and have learned how to walk, they may be fairly 
trusted to run the race against the whole world." Uut what is this 
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but a cry for paternal government ? The people are children, they 
cannot take care of thcmselres ; they are ever too slow to seize on 
the natural advantages of their country. The Government must 
keep them in the nursery ; must do everything for them ; must teach 
them the arts, or at least must give them bribes to do things whicb 
are sufficient of themselves to reward them handsomely. It is rather 
late in the history of the world to preach the virtues of paternal 
government. The natural energy and intelligence with which 
Providence has endowed the human race have been found to be 
more successful instruments of progress than the fostering care of 
rulers. In political matters paternal government is exploded ; the 
hankering for it still lingers in commercial circles, because a very 
clear profit can be got out of it by a few at the expense of the people. 
And even if it could bo shown to be expedient that the Govern- 
ment should try to show the way to its subjects how to begin and 
carry on a trade, it would be cheaper and safer for the Government 
to undertake the business itself, than to rear up a crop of men wh«s& 
interests are directly hostile to those of the community, and wha 
command an influence and a power verj' difficult to dislodge when 
the period of education ought to be declared completed. The 
Government, it is true, would bo exceedingly likely to lose — for 
Governments have no natural instinct for trade — and the nation 
would have to pay the loss by taxation; but the loss which the 
monopoly of the protectionists would entail would be far heavier 
still, and the danger in the future much more serious. But in truth 
the doctrine offi^nds against all sound political and economical 
philosophy. Let the Government perform its appointed task of 
developing the intelligence and the education of the people. Here 
its action is legitimate, and may furnish invaluable aid to commercial 
progress. But it must not attempt to supersede the natural qualities 
of the population by its own contrivances. The intercourse which 
the different nations of the earth now hold with one another is so 
free and so easy, that there is no danger of any available source of 
wealth being long neglected through the ignorance and indiffisrence 
of the people. Nations in our day educate each other rapidly. There 
is no need for their being taught by their Governments which trades 
are likely to be profitable. 

Another objection to free trade is the complaint already investi- 
gated, that foreigners will sell, but not buy. Such a statement would 
be beneath notice, were it not that some persons busy themselves 
with accumulating statistics to prove to tho world that foreigners 
give away their goods for nothing. Judging by the quantity of 
figures poured forth, this traffic in absurdity seems to prosper. 

A third reply to free trade is found in another parade of statistics 



to demonstrate the injury which the protected induatries have suf- 
fered from free trade. These figures are of a very different kind 
from the former ones ; they perfectly prove their point, beyond doubt. 
At this moment immense activity is displayed in England, and much 
more yet in France, in estimating the harm which the French Treaty 
inflicted on English silks and French cottons, and loud is the wail- 
ing, as if over a national disaster. The statement need not be 
challenged ; the presumption in favour of its accuracy may bo strong, 
only the logical' deduction to be drawn from it is exactly the con- 
trary of the conclusion which its framers suggest. The heavier tho 
blow which the protected trades have received, the greater is the 
injury which protection worked for the country shown to be, the 
more urgent the necessity for its repeal. The more it is seen that 
the protected trade cannot face free competition, the plainer does it 
become how heavj' a tax it exacted from the community. No proof 
could bo more convincing that tho nation required the saving hand 
of , free trade. It is truly amusing to observe how protected traders 
invariably proceed on the quiet assumption that they have a right to 
exist. They are willing to have Treaties of Commerce and repeal 
of protective duties, provided they are still able to carry on their 
business as heretofore ; but if free trade threatens tho prosperity of 
Eouen and Coventry, no limit is set to their indignation, as if they 
had suffered a vtrong which the nation was bound to redress. The 
same men who think it quite natural that the coaching business and 
the posting inns should bo extinguished by railways, hold it to be a 
law enacted bj- Providence itself that ribbon should be made for 
ever at Coventry and cotton goods at Rouen. Tho outcry against 
the invasion of France by English cotton is not nearly so reason- 
able as would be a demand for the enactment of a handsome poor- 
law for France, and a comfortable maintenance for everj' Frenchman. 
Every protective duty throughout the world is nothing but a begging 
for charity, a living upon charity. It is a requisition made on the 
country to grant a support which the protectionists cannot provide for 
themselves. Hence, I deem it of the utmost importance that in the 
conduct of the argument with protectionists it shall always bo laid 
down as an inevitable and desirable consequence that every trade 
found to rest on protection ought, in the name of justice and of 
the national welfare, to disappear, if it is unable to maintain 
itself under free competition. Protection takes from others what 
belongs to them, and takes it by force, by the force of law. In 
discussing free trade, therefore, on economical grounds, two questions 
only should bo suffered to be debated : first. Is protection right or 
wrong? and, secondly, Is the particular duty in question a pro- 
tective duty P The iirst question must be argued generally, without 
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reffcrtnce to any givtn trade Tchatever. Then, if protection is proved 
to Tx.- indcf(;nsibIo in principle, and injarious to a nation, and the duty 
under debate is bhown to be one of protection, the argument is 
ended. There is no other conclusion possible for the economist, or 
any rational man, but that the protected trade, if it cannot sustain 
itw-lf by its own unaided efforts, ought to die. The manner of its 
death Ix'longs to the province of the statesman. It is for him to con- 
sider the magnitude of the interest involved in the protected trade, 
the num>x;r of people engaged in it, their prospects* of support from 
other employments when the old business ceases, and other points of 
the same kind, and then to decide on the method to be pursued in 
alx/ll.shing the protection. But, on the other hand, it is a solemn duty 
which ho owes to the country he governs to accept the judgment of 
economical science, and to deal avowedly with protective duties as 
things which have been condemned and must cease. 

It is very obvious that a false issue is raised, when the cotton- 
spinners of France exhibit tokens of the diminution of their business 
under competition with the Lancashire mills. The issue they insinuate 
is, that if the French cotton trade suffers, the treaty with England is 
clearly bad, and ought to bo put an end to by the Government of 
France. This is in no way the question to be tried. The true 
issue is this : — AVhether the duties on the importation of cotton 
goods into France arc protective duties, charged on foreign and 
not charged on French-made cottons; and then, if that point is 
cstnblislicd, the decay of the French cotton trade must be regarded 
as inevitable from tho nature of the case, and as furnishing one 
proof more that a cotton trade ought not to exist in France. It is 
most unwise for any political economist to accept any other issue. 
lie has nothing whatever to do with the inquiry, whether the French 
Treaty is injurious to the ribbon trade at Coventry and to the cotton 
trade in France. The figures which attest the decay of these industries 
do not concern him at all, except as proving that the duties removed 
woro protective duties; and when that point is made good, his 
nussi(m is over ; ho has nothing else to do but to declare, that the 
repeal of these duties is an excellent thing for England and France, 
oven if \iltimatcly no more ribbons were mode in England and no 
more cottons in Franco. 

On the other hand, experience has revealed a fact, which may 
mitigate the natural hesitation of a statesman to make changes in 
logislution which may injuriously affect important numbers of the 
2M>pulution. Protection is now known to breed carelessness and 
ineflicioncy. Protective traders rely on tho monopoly given them by 
tho law ; they arc apathetic about improvement ; they feel but a 
slight coll to vigorous exertion, and settle down in mediocrity. 




Then tlaey clamour about destruction, ^rben the danger shows itself 
of the prop they lean on being removed ; but often the destruction 
never comes. Competition without shelter braces their muscles, and 
arouses their energies ; the natural reluctance of man to die develops 
forces that had never been thought of; vigour succeeds to apathy, 
improved processes render labour more efficient ; and the final result 
is a large increase of prosperity from causes which seemed only to 
threaten ruin. The grand discoverj' is thus acquired that the pro- 
tective duty was not needed, that the trade had a genuine vitality of 
its own, capable of contending successfully with every rival. Thus it 
happened with the firming trade of England after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The whole agricultural hierarchy, with few exceptions, 
landlord, farmer, and labourer, believed that the wheat lands of 
England would go out of cultivation, and the land cultivators of every 
class be reduced to destitution. Parliament was not deterred by this 
alarm ; it persevered with the abolition of the duties on foreign corn ; 
it accepted the issue, that, if so it must be, wheat should be no 
longer grown in England. And what has been the final result ? An 
improvement in the efficiency and productiveness of agriculture 
unparallclled in the kingdom, a growth of wheat per acre unknown 
to former ages, a rise of rents for the landlord, and better wages for 
the peasant. Thus it has been found that agriculture in England 
needed no protection for securing its existence — that the Com Laws 
had been a clog on its improvement — that the keen air of competition 
has generated energy and success ; and that the agricultural popula- 
tion of the nation enjoys a confidence in the soundness and per- 
manence of their business which was never felt by their predecessors. 
A fourth allegation brought against free trade contends that by it 
capital and labour are deprived of emplojTnent, being supplantetl by 
the capital and labour of the foreigner. In rcplpng to this charge 
we must again distiuguitih between what I call the transitory state 
of capitalists and labourers — who had worked under protection, and 
arc now transfen-ing themselves to new occupations — and the origi- 
nation of free trade at the outset, before any protective duties have 
been enacted. Now it is undoubtedly true that both the capitalists 
and labourers of a protected trade cannot generally escape suffering 
in passing from one condition to another. The capitalist may lose 
much on the sale or breaking up of his machinery, and many an 
artisan may never acquire sufficient skill in a new trade to earn his 
old wages, or even to maintain himself. This fact must bo freely 
granted, for it is true. But it is a fact which, as I have already 
explained, must be dealt with by the statesman. It varies with 
every individual case of protection, sometimes involving a largo 
number of people, and sometimes mixed up with great political con- 
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siderations. It lies outside of the province of political economy. 
But the general assertion that the repeal of protection necessarily 
diminishes emplojTnent for capital and labour is certainly not true. 
Our analysis has shown that the Englishman who buys the French 
ribbon is compelled to send to France the produce of ten hours of 
English labour. The Coventry workman — for in the general argu- 
ment wo must omit the transitory state, and make the assumption 
that the labourers transfer themselves at once to new trades — the 
Coventry workman, I say, is now employed for ten hours in manu- 
facturing the goods with which the French ribbon is bought. The 
result for England is the same as before — a ribbon; but it took 
twelve hours to make it under protection, and it is now finished, that 
is, its equivalent in goods, in ten. The Coventry man gains two hours, 
which he may devote to rest, if he pleases, without loss. The repeal 
of protection, so far, has done him no harm ; it has earned for him 
the same result — a ribbon, or a ribbon's worth, and recreation for 
two hours. But in actual life this relief from work is not taken. 
The artisan works the twelve hours a day as before ; but, as I have 
already explained, the fruit of his two additional hours' toil is pure 
gain, to be divided between him and the capitalist. 

But here exactly, I shall be told, is the very pinch of the question. 
The workman will have no motive for working during those two 
hours he has gained, The buyer of the ribbon wanted one only ; 
he will give notliing for a second, for he will have no use for it. 
Those who speak thus misconceive the process by which wealth is 
created and distributed by trade. A man works and produces 
because he can got other things in exchange for those he makes. If 
every labourer in the counti-y had two more clear hours to work in, 
a multitude of additional articles would be created, and they would 
all find a sale. Whj' ? Because every one of us would use and 
consume an endless quantity of additional commodities bej'ond those 
we now enjoy, if only we had the means of buying them ; and those 
means would be furnished by the additional articles we ourselves 
produced in the two hours supposed. A farmer would buy more 
furniture if the upholsterer would buy more mutton, and the 
upholsterer would consume more mutton, would live more gene- 
rouslj', if the farmer would purchase more chairs and tables. Trade 
is merely an exchange of goods ; and it is practically unlimited, if 
there are more goods on both sides to be exchanged. And what is 
true of the labourer is equally true of the capitalist. They arc both 
joint performers of the same operation. The limit to the employ- 
ment of capital consists in the physical difficulty of obtaining returns 
for its use. Capital may be applied to a field in such quantity that 
at last the field yields no return for it that can compensate for saving 
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up capital ; but the world haa many ages before it yet ere capital 
encounters the insuperable limit to its further accumulation. The 
vast productiveness which steam has bestowed on capital has not 
resulted in a generation of wealth for which there is no demand, 
which cannot be sold. The precise reverse of this has occurred. 
Clothing, furniture, food, numberless contrivances and comforts, have 
been poured into the shops in unbounded profusion, and have all 
found buyers, and have filled men's houses with an enlarged abun- 
dance of those commodities which are denominated wealth. The effect 
of free trade is to render labour and capital more productive, by 
applying thein to those employments in each locality which yield 
the largest returns in the same time ; consequently, there is more to 
exchange ; and every one is richer, because each one having produced 
more goods himself, has increased means for obtaining from others 
those articles which ho desires to consume. A larger stock of articles 
produced necessarily implies augmented trade. 

Another obstacle has been opposed to free trade in America in the 
form of the doctrine, that it is impolitic to impose duties on the im- 
portation of raw materials, whilst no objection ought to be urged 
against protective duties in respect of articles of complicated manu- 
facture. Wc need not tany long in answering this objection. It 
does not contain one syllable of justification for protection. It 
abandons it altogether in the case of raw materials, as hopelessly 
indefensible ; whilst it docs not advance a word of argument in 
support of protective charges on manufactured articles. It is a 
feeble attempt to save half of the protective duties by throwing the 
remainder overboard. 

A\'e reach, lastly, one of the most favourite defences employed by 
the advocates of protection. *' England is a heavily taxed country. 
Her industry is weighed down by the burdens imposed on it by the 
Government. All her people are forced to incur heavy additional 
expense through the taxes laid on the food of the labourer, or the 
protits of business, or in numberless other ways : how then can it be 
expected that her manufacturers and her traders should be able to 
compete on even terms with the lightly-taxed foreigner ? How is a 
trade to maintain itself in an open struggle if it is loaded with such 
disadvantages ? Fair play, a fair start all round, can be obtniued only 
by balancing the advantage of the foreigner in the match, by imposing 
his goods a duty which will be equal to what the Englishman is 
Btimated to have paid to the tax-gatherer." There is a sound of 
fairness in this statement, but it is sound only, without substance. 
It assumes the very point that free trade denies. It takes for 
granted that the particular trade which is unfavourably situated 
must be made to live in England: whilst free trade makes the 
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counter assertion, and declares that it ought to cease. Hence this 
appeal to taxation is no reply to the argument for free trade: 
it starts with the hypothesis that free trade is a mistake. If it is 
prc-dotermined beforehand that the ribbon trade must be continued 
on at Coventry, then, doubtless, a case is made out in favour of 
a duty on. French ribbons; otherwise, they might destroy that 
which it has been settled shall live. Kut frco trade denies the 
neccssiiy for the continuance of the ribbon manufacture at Coventry: 
and <ill that necessity is shown, this appeal to the heavier burden of 
]]nglish taxation is stripped of all force as an argument in the issue 
between frco trade and protection. But besides this fatal flaw of 
begging the question, the argument built on taxation is shipwrecked 
on the law with wliich we are now familiar — that no one can buy 
without selling. The Frenchman will accept from a Birmingham 
buyer a chisel worth half-a-crown for his ribbon: the Coventry 
workman requires a packet of nails in addition to the chisel. The 
question then becomes, whether it is for the interest of the nation 
that the IHnningham iron-master should be forced to buy of the 
Coventry ribbon manufacturer at the extra cost of a packet of nails. 
All the English goods — the ribbon, the cliisel, and the nails — are 
jiroduced under the same weight of taxation. Taxation ofifccts 
all equally. By purchasing of the Frenchman, the Birmingham 
buyer obtains the same article as from the Coventry man — a ribbon 
— in excliange for a chisel. Tic, that is, England of which he « the 
representative in this di.scussion, saves the extra packet of nails 
which must have been given for the Coventry ribbon. England is 
the richer by the value of the nails : and this holds true, whether 
all the articles are manufactured under much or little taxation. The 
question to bo decided must always be, whether it is good policy to 
compel the purchase of the ribbon from the Coventry maker with 
a chisel and nails manufactured under taxation, or to buy it from the 
French with a chisel only, equally born under tho load of taxation. 
H^'^hcn tlie issue is thus stated, it becomes manifest immediately that 
the amount of English taxation can have no part in the decision. The 
consideration of what the manufacturer has to pay for taxes has no 
importance or force except upon one hypothesis — that a previous 
decree has been passed that the trade under discussion must be kept 
alive within the country, whether by its own self-supporting energy 
or at the expense of the public through the instrumentality of 
protection. There arc, indeed, some special trades which are entitled 
to such a decree. Xo one would consent, if ships of war could be 
constructed more cheaply in foreign countries, to render the existence 
of our navy dependent on purcha.ses made from foreigners. But 
such trades are extreme, and altogether exceptional cases ; and they 
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are governed by motives totally distinct from mere considerations of 
commercial profit. A strong attempt was made during the contest 
on the repeal of the Corn Laws to defend agricultural protection on 
the ground of the extreme importance of not suffering the nation to 
be dependent on foreigners for food : but it could not live through 
the debate. I will not say that if it had been possible to supply tho 
population of these islands with home-grown food the argument 
might not have been successful in delaying, at least, the advent of 
free trade: but it was seen to bo manifestly impossible. England 
must have sunk to a third-rate State if she had fallen under tho 
doom of feeding herself. And what is tho feeling now, when, for 
a considei-able portion of the year, her people would perish of famine 
if foroiga supplies failed to arrive in her ports? At no former 
period of her historj', probably, have the people of England felt such 
confidence in the unfailing supply of abundant food. Tlic fields of 
tho foreigner are felt to be her own as truly us those which are spread 
over her counties. She commands the agricultural energy of tho 
whole world ; and free trade is the guarantee of her safety. 

And now, what shall we say of the language which speaks of 
foreigners as rivals or competitors whose success is our loss, as 
enemies to be fought, for the good of the whole country, with every 
resource of legislation ? It is a new aspect of trade, certainly : it 
has an unnatural and unreal look ; for trade was wont to be described 
as a' friendly and social act. Can it be that a sentiment so new is 
an emanation from the intellect and tho heart of the whole people ? 
These modem days are fertile in new discoveries : has the intelligence 
of the country been enlightened with tho revelation that tho English- 
man who buys silks of a Frenchman commits an act of hostility against 
his fcllow-countrjTnen ? Is it not plain, rather, that these ideas issue 
from the lips of interested traders — of men who manufacture the 
same goods as those bought from the foreigner, and for whom, no 
doubt, so far as they are makers of these wares, the foreigner is a 
real and possibly destructive rival ? There is a real and undeniable 
hostilitj' in this matter — the hostility of the protected workmen 
against the whole people of England. They know that, in an open 
market tho goods of the foreigner wUl be bought, and not theirs : 
aud their object is to compel their fellow-countrymen to support them 
by giving them an extra price for their merchandise. It is a natural 
feeling ; and let us not be angry with those men. AVIio is there that 
can bear easQy to see a flourishing business irrevocably decaying 
away, aud himself obliged to exchange assured support aud comfort 
for a livelihood which may be most precarious ? It is our duty to 
feel sympathy for their suffering; but the law of human life and 
national association forbids that a class of men should be permanently 
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''M\iyiKv\ at tte tipc-nse of the community. "WTiat is given to them 
i-, t;ik'.n from othtrs who can ill a^vrd the gift. If once the principle 
y,'A': '.staUi.ili'.'l t:.at in aiiv form whatever, even as carrying on 
liLT'j!': iridustry which employs numerous workmen, any portion of 
iii': ]^ypulation has a right to be maintained at the public cost, how 
in it jj'j-.-iblc- to stop short of communism? Protection is only a 
coii'.ribut^ju in disguise from the public to the support of some 
particular p<rroriS, 

I have- already .shown that, waiving the inconvenience inseparable 
from a chang'^ of employment, free trade cannot and does not 
diiniiii.rli t}i<.- demand for labour and capital. On the contrary, it 
ii(:c<.R7arily increases that demand. Free trade creates more trade ; 
it gives more employment to capital and labour, because it augments 
wcaitii, and pro\ide.s more remimcration for both. The source of 
tliis enlargement of trade lies in the improved productiveness which 
it generates. The labourer, upon our supposed case, obtains the 
profit of two hours' work at no additional cost to himself or his 
employer. In ten hours he procures the ribbon which formerly cost 
him twelve ; and that ribbon provided him with food and clothing. 
What lie makes in the two remaining hours is so much clear gain, 
deducting cost of raw material. In the same manner and upon 
the same principle the capitalist earns an increased return for 
his outlay. A portion of the profit of the two hours gained 
by free trade falls to the share of the capitalist ; for wages 
and profit an; only two dividers of a common fund, of the pro- 
duet created by the api^lication of labour and capital to the genera- 
tion of weultli. The fund .to be divided at the termination of 
tlie labour is necessarily smaller under protection than it is under 
fre<! trader; for the goods of the foreigner are bought because 
they are cheaper; that is, because the foreigner obtains from his 
labour more results than the domestic maker, and consequently can 
ufl'ord to give more of them in exchange for the products of England. 
Protection perversely compels capital and labour to devote them- 
selves to employments which yield inferior remuneration ; toil and 
capital are wasted ; for the cost of maint^iining both for twelve hours 
must bu incurred, whilst the fi-uits of ten hours' expenditure would 
obtain the identical commodity from tho foreigner. And we can 
perceive further how it comes to pass that free trade increases trado ; 
for ni«)ro wealth produced necessarily furnishes more wealth to be 
e.\cliunged. There must be a larger business under free trade than 
under protection, because, in tho samo time, and without more 
capital and labour, there is more merchandise produced ; and trade 
is nothing but an exchange of merchandise. 

II. I have now reached tho second part of my subject — Becipro- 
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city. We feel ourselves at once plunged into a new atmosphere ; 
we encounter immediately vagueness, loose thinking and loose 
talking. The issue between free trade and protection was most 
sharp and defined ; it was precise and intelligible ; there could be 
no dispute as to the problem which presented itself for decision. 
You must load the foreigner with duties which will prevent him 
from selling at lower prices than ours, cry the protectionists, or you 
must be content to see largo portions of the population driven to the 
workhouse. Nothing can be clearer than such language. But when 
we turn to reciprocity, it is impossible to discern a clear and positive 
issue. Its advocates complain that the French Treaty has disap- 
pointed their hopes. They expected prosperity, and they encounter 
depression. They imagined that every one was to gain, and no one 
to lose by the provisions of tlie international treaty, and the com- 
plaint is loud that it has inflicted serious injury on important 
national industries. But then no one states in precise terms 
the remedy which they desire ; nor is it easy to make such a 
statement. The natural course would seem to bo to urge the 
French to reduce their duties on English goods to a yet lower 
scale ; but then that would not gratify the secret wish that lies 
deep in the hearts of these enemies of the treaty. Their real 
desire is not to have the French duties made lower yet on English 
goods, but to raise up the English tariff back again to ita old 
height. Hence there is great confusion in tlic language employed 
to effect this purpose. The agitators against the treaty are pro- 
tectionists and free traders in the same breath. They dare not 
venture, in the actual state of the public opinion of England, 
to hoist fliirly the flag of protection ; so a certain flavour of free 
trade hangs upon their speeches ; but, on the other hand, they 
declaim against unequal remission of charges on the part of the 
French, and they back the accusation up with an array of statistics 
in proof of unequal trade. The position is radically false. The 
parties who join in the cry have separate and adverse interests. The 
ribbon-maker of Coventry seeks to regain the protection of which 
the treaty stripped him ; but he is indifferent to other English goods 
obtaining an easier entry into France. The cotton-spinner of Man- 
chester pants for a diminution of the burdens put upon him by the 
French custom-house; but ho finds no compensation in French 
cottons being expelled from the English market. The ribbon-maker 
is thus a protectionist on English soil, and the cotton-spinner a free 
trader on French ground ; and it is not possible for them to join 
together in one consistent and harmonious policy. Their music is 
manifestly in discord ; a distinct statement of their joint agreement 
is to be found nowhere. It becomes therefore necessary for us, in 
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the first place, to open a patli through the jungle ; we must endea- 
vour to ascertain the real elementa involved in reciprocity, and to 
give a definite shape to the issues it involves. 

Reciprocity, in a general sense, demands that the foreigner should 
be required to make on his side a reduction of hia customs tariff 
that shall correspond with the relaxation granted on oui*s ; and it« 
contention is that, otherwise, more is lost than gained for us if our 
action is either single or imperfectly balanced by the advantages 
acquired from the foreigner. To estimate the value of this plea, it is 
necessary to distinguish clearly between the two kinds of duties 
which fidl under this discussion. One class is composed of protec- 
tive, the other of financial duties. The first have for their object the 
exclusion of foreign competition from the homo market ; the second 
are imposed for the sake of obtaining revenue for the exchequer. 
Their actions, therefore, are altogether diverse and antagonistic; 
and the discussion of them rests on difierent principles. With 
respect to the first class — those duties which aim at protection — th« 
argument must assert that an English protective duty ought not to 
be repealed unless an equal repeal is made on the side of the foreigner, 
either of a protective or of a financial duty. Such a claim manifestly 
can bo put forward only in the name of the good of the whole 
nation ; for the Coventry ribbon-maker's object, the preservation of 
his trade against the inroad of the cheaper goods of France, cannot 
be attained by France lowering her tarifl" on English cottons. That 
Manchester sells more cotton yarns in France will not keep the silk 
trade alive ot Coventry. The question, then, ultimately takes this 
form : Is it for the interest of England, or of English trade generally, 
to postpone the repeal of the English protective laws till the French- 
man is ready to meet the move with a corresponding reduction of tbo 
French proliibitory or protective tariff? To this question the answer 
is easy and decisive. Free trade is right for its own sake, for the 
sake of the nation that practises it, independently of all regard for 
what the foreigner may or may not do. Protection is bad in itself — 
bad for the country which embodies it in its statutes, harmful and 
impoverishing for the nation which forbids its people to buy ia 
the cheapest market. Each protective duty is a mischievous and 
injurious thing, injurious to England, and calling for abolition out 
of pure regard to English 'interests. On what possible ground can 
it bo pretended that the removal of a disease which is preying 
upon and damaging English trade should bo made to depend on 
what Frenchmen may do within their own territory ? The notion 
evidently is, that in surrendering a protective duty we are making 
a sacrifice to the foreigner — that we are giving up something which 
tve might have kept. We have seen that this is a complete mistake. 
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There ia a sacrifice in a protective tarifiP, but not in its repeal, 
but in its retention — the sacrifice of the good of the people of 
England to the personal advantage of a few, the injury done to 
English trade and the growth of the national wealth. In establish- 
ing free trade, in allowing Englishmen to buy the foreigner's 
goods freely, to do him a service is in no sense whatever the motive 
of the act. He will profit by it, because there will be an increase 
of trade between him and us; but the object which prompts the 
abolition of the duties is to do good to England — to relieve her 
of a legislation which works her eommorcial harm. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly true that a second benefit is 
gained if the Frenchman repeals his protection tariff at the same 
time that England extinguishes hers. Free trade benefits the foreigner 
first by the profit which he makes on the sale of his goods to 
England ; secondly, and much more, by the expansion of ti-adc 
created by the additional wealth produced through the increased 
productiveness of labour and capital ; and, vice vend, England 
receives a similar advantage, if the Frenchman, on his side, sweeps 
away all restrictions on the free importation of English goods into 
Franco. But the essential point to notice is that the second benefit is 
not the condition of the first, in such a way that the first cannot be 
reaped unless it is accompanied by tho second. If Franco chooses to 
retain protection, it is France that suffers ; all that England loses is 
the loss of a profit which might have been gained had France pos- 
sessed more intelligence, and not chosen to inflict needless injury 
on herself. But the conduct of France, which does not permit 
England to reap this possible profit of increased trade, is no reason 
why England should not rid herself of her own suffering, of the evil 
which protective legislation inflicts on her own prosperity. If it 
pleases France to rear up a large cotton trade at Rouen and else- 
where, to her own loss and the enrichment of her cotton manu- 
facturers, so much the worse for her ; that is her own affair. But 
why, I ask, should England on that account force her people to buy 
wine or silks, or any other goods made in England, if they can bo 
procured from the foreigner with a smaUor portion of her own wealth ? 
There is no connection between the two facts ; the conclusion is not 
contained in the premises. If England knows what her own interest 
requires, she will never think of reciprocity when a protective duty 
comes under debate. She will clear away tho incubus which weighs 
on her own industry, whatever course the foreigner may choose to 
adopt. If he in turn repeals protection, these two enormous gains 
will have been realised. If, on the contrary, the foreign nation prefers 
to sacrifice the welfare of its people to tho benefit of a few, then one 
gain only will be secured : but it will be an unalloyed gain itaelf .' 
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though unattended by the second benefit, which ought to have been 
its fellow. 

Wo have thus acquired the conclusion, that the demand for 
reciprocity is unfounded and irrational when it assumes the form 
of declaring that a protective duty ought not to be repealed, unless 
the foreign country which, it is supposed, would be benefited by 
the repeal, consents in turn to abolish protective or any other 
duties on its own side. When applied to the I rencli Treaty, this 
truth furnishes us with the principle that the trades whose protection 
was extinguished in 18G0 have not a shadow of litlo in reason to 
require that it shall be restored now, because France has not suffi- 
ciently reduced her duties on English cottons, or does not buy enough 
of p]nglish goods. But the question becomes radically different when 
duties not protective but financial come under discussion. The 
motives which regulate the imposition of taxes for purposes of 
revenue are extremely complex and variable. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who either imposes or remits taxes must unavoidably bo 
swayed by many diverse and often conflicting considerations. It 
may easily happen, therefore, that in a deliberation which must 
frequently be perplexed, the possible effects which may be produced 
in foreign countries by the reniis.sion of a particular tax may assume 
great importance. A Chancellor of the E.xchequer who has taxes 
to remit is brought face to face with two sets of motives of very 
opposite kinds, lie has to weigh the inconveniences which belong 
to each separate tax, and further ho must take into account, besides 
the removal of these inconveniences, the collateral benefits which 
the abolition of a particular tax may bring. He may be justified in 
selecting for remission of two taxes that one which is perhaps less 
directly noxious than the other, but which may stand in the way of 
the acquisition of a great gain from an independent source. It would 
be open in principle and reason to the minister to apply his surplus 
to the abolition of one tax rather than of another, if thereby he can 
persuade a foreign country to reduce a tariff which impeded and 
injured English trade. Here the doctrine of reciprocity has a 
perfectly legitimate application. No economical principle forbids 
the deed. But then this is not the real meaning of those who now 
clamour for reciprocity. Their accusation against the French Treaty 
is not that England would have reaped greater advantage from 
repealing other taxes rather than the duties on French wines : 
but that other duties, which protected English industries, were 
abandoned, whilst France still excluded British products from French 
markets. So far as England abolished protection, she acted wisely 
for her own interest ; but so far as she lowered the revenue duties on 
French wines in the expectation that France, as a part of the bargain, 
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would reduce the duties on English goods, the charge of Mr. Glad- 
stone having been outwitted, and of having failed to receive the 
stipulated consideration, is fair in nature, and ought to be brought 
to the test of proof. But I do not find that the accusation is ever 
framed in this form. I discover nowhere complaints against the 
reduction of the duties on French wines. " England has given up 
her protection," exclaim distressed English traders, " and lets in tlio 
Frenchmen into her markets at home to compete with English 
manufacture! s : but Franco bars the entrance into Franco of English 
rivals, and the bargain is unequal." Such language is condemned by 
science and by the analysis of the laws of trade. No clamour can 
demonstrate that there is aught but folly in the demand that England 
should punisli herself with protection for the mere pleasure of spiting 
France. The distress suffered by the institution of free trade is the 
melancholy penalty which has been incarred by the erroneous policy 
adopted in the past. These protected industries never should have 
been allowed to lift up their heads and commit so many persons to 
their fortunes. Their extinction, nevertheless, is demanded by 
justice, justice to the people of England, and the soundest apprecia- 
tion of Ibo national welfare. The labourers who were supported by 
such trades must betake themselves to other cmployiueiit ; they will 
lose less than they fear by the change, and their children will un- 
questionably be great gainers. 

But though international treaties founded on reciprocity, when 
limited to the regulation of duties levied solely for purposes of 
revenue, are free fiom any objection on the score of scientific principle, 
it may be permitted to question their policy. At the best, they are 
only contrivances for combating the prejudices and the ignorance of 
foreign countries. They are devices for entrapping others into per- 
forming, imder the delusion of a profitable gain, what they should do 
because it is right and beneficial, Thej' aim at overcoming by a side- 
wind I'alse notions about trade which prevail in foreign lands ; but, 
on that very account, they have a manifest tendency to perpetuate 
the error. !So long as foreign governments look out for equivalents 
before they consent to reduce duties, so long will they be disinclined 
to study the nature of free trade and protection. There is an 
appearance of gain, of advantages won by diplomatic art, of benefit 
extorted from foreigners, which turns the mind of statesmen away 
from the consideration of science and economical principle. It is the 
easier and, in the long run, the more successful course to preach the 
truth by reasoning and by example. 

BoNAMY Price. 



01^ THE CORRTJTTION OF CHRISTIANITY BY 

PAGANISM 

IN THE LAST AGE OF THE ROMAX EMPIRE. 



THE Eoman Empire, altliougli more than a thousand years hare 
elapsed since its fall, has left indelible traces oa all tho institu- 
tions of the subject countries. As we have recourse to the code 
of Justinian and the rule of the Caesars in order to explain tho laws 
and government of Southern Europe ; so, to account for its religious 
usages, we must go back to the ancient classics and the traditions of 
Olympus. The system from which most Teutonic races revolted in 
the sixteenth century, is a compromise between primitive Christianity 
and the older faiths which it is falsely imagined to have supplanted. 

If the English Church is foimded on the reconciliation of two 
adverse systems of religion, each of which finds its appropriate 
expression in our formularies, the same is no less true of the 
Churches of Home and Greece. The Christian and heathen elements 
are quite as distinguishable to this day in thoso unreformed Churches, 
as aro the Protestant and Catholic ones in what has been sneeringly 
called " the Elizabethan compromise." AVe must not bo misled 
by the retention of venerable creeds, the name Catholic, and the 
episcopal succession. Great part of Christendom has never been 
generally converted to anything like tho religion revealed in the 
New Testament. A minority of the inhabitants of the empire really 
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embraced the Gospel, and were nominally joined by the rest of their 
fellow-Bubjects after Christianity became the religion of the sovereign. 
The united body, though still called by the old names, was as dif- 
ferent from what it had been before as the mixed popuhuion of 
Samoi'ia, after the Assyrian conquest, from the Israelites of pure 
descent who had studied in the schools of the prophets. As tho 
great river of America, after its junction with the muddy current of 
a longer and larger stream, preserves tho name it bore when its waters 
were still clear, so wo still read of Catholic Churches of the East 
and West, though their whole nature had been altered by tho 
irruption of hall-converted Greeks, Asiatics, and Romans, since 
Constantine, himself a half-convert, first made the Christian profes- 
sion safe and respectable. Heathenism, avowed in its own person, 
long, it is true, lingei-ed not only in the rural solitudes, whence it 
derived the name pagan, but in tho principal cities too. So lato a» 
in tho time of St. Chrysostom tho city where the disciples were first 
called Christians contained quite as many believers in Jupiter as in 
Christ. At length, however, the triumph of the cross, or, to speak 
more accurately, the amalgamation of the two religions, was com- 
plete. The temples were closed by the government, and tho stream 
of wor-shippers diverted into the Chui'ches, but they brought in most 
of their superstitions with them ; and though the names of the 
ancient poetic mythology were no longer heard, a new collection of 
similar legendary lore soon gathered round the most revered per- 
sonages of Christianity. 

These convictions have often struck attentive observers of the 
popular religion on the shores of the Jlcditcrrancan. For where the 
peculiar civilization of tho Homan world was most firmly seated the 
vestiges of its religion are naturally most conspicuous. The authors 
of " the Silver Age " afford valuable hints for working out tho same 
train of thought. Neglected by students of classicid elegance, they 
are of no small interest to the theologian ; since they offer a lively 
picture of the latest form of heathenism, just before it merged in 
coriaipt Chri.stianity, and so enable us to perceive how the conquered 
religion, liko ancient Greece, has enslaved its conqueror. At the 
present time, when Rome is pressing her claims upon us so im- 
periously, and when even the semi-barbarous East has its partisans, 
this historical argument seems peculiarly seasonable. 

It is a duty wc owe to common sense to bring theory and emotion 
to the test of fact, and to investigate the origin of the vast organira- 
tions which confront us before, like so much inanimate matter, we 
yield to the mere attraction of their bulk, and rush blindly into union 
with we know not what. Nor should we permit our judgment to be 
80 warped by discontent at our domestic troubles as to accept en masse 
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whatever foreigners offer. Should the Anglican Church be fallible 
or fallen, it by no means follows that the Eoman is any surer 
guide. 

That a vast revolution actually took place in very many of the 
doctrines, and in all the external usages of the Church, between the 
age of Constantine and that of Justinian, is a simple matter of 
histor}'. The truth is too patent to be denied, account for it how 
we will. With this gradual change in the religion of the empire 
may be compared a similar one in that of the republic. The Romans, 
it is said, liad no images of their gods for the first hundred and 
seventy years, and when, four hundred years later, the books of 
!Xuma, their lawgiver, were brought to light, the authorities found 
them so subversive of the then established idolatry, that they ordered 
them to be burned. So the Bible is suppressed in Romish countries 
now. 

The worship of the early Christians, as described by Justin 
Martyr and other primitive fathers, was of the same spiritual cha- 
racter as that indicated in the Xcw Testament. It was directed only 
to God ; and, when wo say God, we include God the Son, according 
to the testimony of Justin, and even of the heathen Pliny. The 
monuments of this period, preserved in the catacombs of Rome, bear 
no reference to the Virgin or the saints, or a purgatory after death. 
Rest and peace in Christ are the prevailing idea ; the palm branch, 
the plain cross, or monogram the usual symbols. Dark, mysterious 
rites, strange cabalistic names and invocations, worshipping of 
angels, and other superstitions, partly of Jewish, partly of oriental 
origin, were by no means unknown ; but they were confined to the 
Gnostic heretics, who also appear to have had some notion of a 
purgatory so early as in the time of St. Augustine.* TertuUian 
contrasts the cheerful churches of the Orthodox, open on all sides, 
and lightsome like a dovecot on its eminence — " Domus columboa 
nostra} " (alluding to the Holy Spirit), with the dim crj'pts where the 
sectaries celebrated their secret ceremonies.f On the other hand, the 
pompous rites of the heathen are a never-failing topic for the 
eloquent invective of Christian apologists. Images especially ; their 
makers and worshippers are all included in the severest condemna- 
tion. Nor is this censure limited to images of the false gods, for we 
are repeatedly assured that the true Divinity could have no other 
image of himself than man created after his likeness. 

But lot us pass over a few centuries, and we find images first 
tolerated as ornaments of the Church in the time of Chrysostom ; 
then approved as books for the instruction of the ignorant, as by 
Gregory the Great in the sixth century, and in the seventh century 
grown into the universal objects of popular devotion; a practice 
* Do HKiesibus. f Adv. Talent 2. 
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defended by the popes, and by the last Greek father, John of 
Damascus, and finally established as the rule both of East and West 
at the second council of Nicuca, held in 786. The Blessed Virgin 
had been long before draisTi from her preArious seclusion, and pre- 
sented to the world as the most influential personage in the heavenly 
court. Angels and saints shared her popularity. Ilelics had become 
articles of commerce, and objects of childish superstition. Prodigies 
of the most absurd description were believed without hesitation, 
while asceticism was carried to such a pitch that fanatics practised 
every kind of self-torture, and fed on grass, living naked 
in the open air, like the Faquirs of Indio.* We are indebted 
for this comparison to Tertullian, who assures us that such extrava- 
gances were confined to the heathen in his time, the second century, 
and ranks it among the merits of the Christians that they gave 
them no encouragement. " We are not," ho saj-s, " unsocial, like 
Brahmins and Indian Gymnosophists, who live in the woods, exiles 
from the life of society, for we have learned (hot gratitude to the 
Creator requires us to repudiate no fruit of his works."! -As 
Tertullian was by nature inclined to austere views, his words are the 
more remarkable. They may bo advantageously compared with the 
21st chapter of the first Book of Evagrius, a writer of the sixth 
century, where he celebrates the excellent and divine life of the 
hermits of Palestine, who " so galled themselves as to seem torn bless 
corpses, their outward form being assimilated to wild beasts, and 
their mind in a state no longer fitted for intercourse with mankind." 
The public opinion of the religious world must have been strangely 
altered when .such maniacs as the historian describes were regarded 
as examples of triumphant virtue subduing nature. 

Now what was the source of all these momentous changes, or as 
Roman Catholics consider them improvements, in the faith onco 
delivered to the saints, and the rule of godly life ? Were thev 
contemplated from the beginning by the Founder of the Church, 
and revealed by Uim to his first disciples, who handed down the 
tradition so secretly that for several centuries not a hint of it is 
dropped? Did they grow out of the original religion by natural 
development, as a plant unfolds its fresh branches? A parasite killing 
the tree it grows on would be a fitter simile. Or had the Chiirch 
corporate, or the Roman Court as its head and mouthpiece, received 
authority from Christ to add to his religion new supplemental revela- 
tions from time to time, suggested by a permanent inspiration residing 
in some living authority ? If we reject these theories, and they are 
no better than theories incapable of proof, opposed to Scripture and 
common sense, and inconsistent, too, M-ith history, which shows us 
the various superstitions rising to notice, first, as half tolerated 
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popular practices, not as promulgated by any ecclesiastical authority, 
— ^if, I say, wo reject tlicse fanciful suppositions, we arc bound to offer 
some more reasonable explanation. 

The one which seems most probable is that which ascribes the 
change in Christianity to its gradual fusion with the paganism of 
the empire. AVe shall first consider some of the circumstances which 
prepared the way for the amalgamation of the two religions, and 
then select a few out of innumerable examples to illustrate the 
manner in which heathen ideas and usages were adopted, and still 
maintain their ground in the unreformed Churches. 

The revolution of which we are speaking had, like most others, 
various predisposing causes, which long wrought in silence before 
their effect became visible. Three are enough to mention : the iiTC- 
fiistiblc tendency of the age towards superstition ; the familiar in- 
tercourse between the heathen populace and the lower order of 
Christians; and, lastly, the credulity and false philosophy of most 
of the learned Christian divines, and their well-meant, but mistaken, 
policy in dealing with corruptions introduced by the ignorant. The 
condition of the Roman world from the very beginning of Christianity 
was extremely unpropitious to the preservation of its purity, and as 
the ancient civilization declined, through niisgovemment and social 
disorganization, it became increasingly difficult for the Church to 
struggle against the mischievous influences that beset her on every 
side. It has been remarked that there is no cause or institution that 
is not obliged to accommodate itself to the characteristics of its epoch, 
and to avail itself for its own purposes of the tendencies of the society 
in which it has to live. Now the chief characteristic of the period from 
the Antonines to the fall of the empire, was unquestionably a very 
low morality, having little regard to truth or honesty, and the 
tendency of its society was, on the whole, to gross superstition. 
Ghosts and genii peopled the imagination of the suffering subjects of 
Home. Tales of witchcraft, nuigic, marvellous transformations, 
prodigies, and apparitions, fill the literature of the period, and even 
respectable historians regularly chronicle the omens and wonders 
with which each reign began and ended, while pious frauds and 
false miracles were of frequent occurrence. A critical or inquiring 
spirit or a love of truth is I'arely discernible in the writings of tho 
most learned authors. The poorer class would of course bo still 
more given to idolatry and su^xirstition, and it was among them that 
the lower order of converts were obliged to live. There was far 
more intercourse between the professors of the two religions than is 
generally supposed, and iXia warnings against too close association 
with heathens and imitation of tlicir customs which we so often find 
in the fathers, show how much believers and unbelievers must have 
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been thrown togetlier, especially during the intervals of pcrsooution. 
The Emperor Hadrian, a curious observer of religious novelties, 
draws a striking picture of the population of Alexandria in his day, 
and the strange confusion of creeds and customs in that great manu- 
faotui'ing and trading city. He represents the inhabitants as carried 
away with every wind of doctrine.* " Those who worship Serapis are 
Christians, and those wlio call themselves Christ's bishops are 
devotees of Serapis ; people are Jews, Samaritans, soothsayers, 
presbyters by turns. Thoy were very busy and industrious, but the 
God they worshipped was no God. Him Jews, Christians, and 
Gentiles all venerate." There must have been doubtless some founda- 
tion for this caricature, since the Fathers often complain of such 
unsteady professors, and Lucian, in his account of the philosopher 
Peregi'inus, gives us a lively representation of a false brother, who 
for a time imposed on the simplicity of the faithful. Bat the 
credulity and degenerate philosophy of the fathers themselves 
rendered them very imperfect guardians of the purity of the GospeL 
These were faults of the ago rather than of the men, but they were 
not on that account the lesa but rather the more mischievous. Every 
concession they made to popular superstition was so much ground 
lost for ever, while their feeble protests and cautions were treated 
with indifference and soon forgotten. Their ci-edulity betrays itself 
in a proneness to rely on spurious authorities liko the Sibylline 
books, &c., and to believe every strange story that seemed to favour 
religion or to bo honourable to the Cburch. Chrysostom, indeed, 
confessed that miracles had ceased, and assigned reasons for their 
discontinuance ;t but the majority of the fathers lived in an atmo- 
sphere of prodigies. Men of great natural good sense, the master 
minds »of their age, are among the worst offenders vx this respect. 
Aa for example, Athanasiua in hijj " Life of Antony," and Gregory 
the Great in his dialogues. In fact, the world was fast sinking into 
a sort of intellectual twilight, in which eventa were seen not as they 
really are, but as magnified and distorted by the passions and pre- 
judices of the observer. Moreover, the Christian divines, in their 
very writings against the philosophers, show themselves deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Platonism, a philosophy of most super- 
stitious tendency. Doubtless great part of their success in propa- 
gating the Gospel was duo to their perfect accordance with the taste 
and temper of their times and country. Unliko our modem mission- 
aries, they were educated in the same school of thought with the 
people whom they sought to con^^nce, and could reason with them 
on their own ground. Still philosophy, and especially the debased 
philofiophy of the later empire, was no true yoke- fellow with the 
• VopiaouB Vit Satuinim. ^ t i"- 68, Ed. Ben. 
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simplicity of tho Gospel. As early as the Apostolic age, affected 
singularity in worship, devotion to angels, and curious speculations 
about genii and their pedigrees, a fondness for fabulous stories and 
ascetic counsels of perfection, all sjTnptoms of Gentile philosophy, 
are mentioned by St. Paul as already infecting Christian societiea. 
The semi-Christian bodies, called Gnostics, first allowed their fancy 
to run riot among these follies, but they never wanted partizans even 
within the Church. Treatises on the celestial hierarchy and on 
fasting and celibacy, and rules for austere living, falsely attributed to 
Apostles and apostolic men, are popular productions of the first ages. 

The fathers of the Church were at a loss how to deal with the 
superstitions which made their appearance from time to time, often 
under a show of piety and good intention, not propounded by Rome 
or any other authority, but among the common people, inconsiderately 
caught up, as it were, from the paganism with which the very air 
seemed charged. 

Origen and Jerome devoted great learning, and greater industry, 
to the interpretation of Scripture, and brought to their task a more 
enlightened critical spirit than is usual in our own day in the Church 
of England. But the subtle philosophic tastes of Origen induced him 
to countenance various errors, especially the extravagant emplojTuent 
of allegory, after the example of the later Platonists. Jerome, on 
the other hand, with characteristic impetuositj% urged the Church 
forward in the dangerous courses of monastic asceticism and venera- 
tion of relics. 

Augustine reckons the worshippers of images and pictures (for 
there were some such already among Christians) with diunkards and 
other scandaloTis offenders ;* but then he palliates the superstitious 
practices at martyrs' tombs, and by his irresolution on the subject of 
purgatorj' had considerable share in importing that doctrine from 
his early Manichean teachers. 

Chrysostom is a sensible expositor ; but he, too, was carried away 
by the fashion of the day, and abuses his elotjuence to justify u 
young friend, who broke his parents' heart, and brought on himself 
epileptic fits, by running away from home and giving himself up to 
self-torture in a monastery.! The sober-minded presbyter Vigi- 
lantius alone J perceived that such popular fanaticisms must, like 
drunkenness, be encountered by total abstinence, instead of being 
treated with mild excuses, concessions, and gentle cautions against 
exces8.§ 

• Do Jlar. Eccl. Cath. t Stagirius. 

J I'orh:>j)8 I aliould add Jovinum, nnothcr opponent of St. Jerome. 
i Compare tho tenderness of Protestant divines towards the vagaries of Revi- 
valists, &c. 
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Some apology is required for dwelling so long on the dark side of 
the patristic teaching. The writings of the Greek and Latin fathers 
have a peculiar chann for those who have sufficient learning and 
perseverance to attempt their study. It is not the less to be regretted 
that, occupied as they mostly were with controversies on the abstruse 
topics of the Trinity and Incarnation, grace and free will, and the 
origin of evil, they were not at liberty to pay more attention to the 
superstitions of the vulgar, but, beguiled by the appearance of good 
intention, and laudably anxious to facilitate the conversion of the 
heathen, permitted these novel practices to grow, first into tolerated 
customs, and then into established traditions. The enemies of tho 
Catholics kept a sharjjer look-out for their short-comings, and were 
the first to call attention to the silent revolution which was going on. 
Thus Faustus the Munichean objected that the Christians of the 
Church were turning the martyrs into idol.t, whom they worshipped 
with vows like the pagans, and appeased the shades with vows and 
meats. To which attack, St. Augustine has no better answer to 
make thau to taimt the heretics with their own superstition about a 
purgatory, and to say that mere likeness to the heathen was not 
in itself objectionable.* " As wo have nuns," he says, " although the 
heathen had Vestals, so we may feast at tho sepulchres of tho 
martyrs, although tho pagan custom has been to banquet near 
tombs." It may be thought, in the light of later events, that the good 
bishop's argument should have led him to an opposite inference, and 
that seeing one heathen custom after another, in rapid succession, 
adopted by professing Christians, he ought to have suspected the 
propriety of monastic vows, ratlier than have used them to justify 
paganized celebrations in honour of persons who had suffered for their 
opposition to paganism. 

Meanwhile, as the two great commimitics drew nearer to each, 
other, and grew better acquainted, the pagans began to imitate the 
Christians, as well as the Christians to borrow ideas from the 
heathens. Thus Hadrian built temples to the god without a name. 
Alexander Severua had a domestic chapel {htrnriiim), wherein he 
offered morning prayers before images of the good princes, and of 
such other holy souls as Christ, Abraham, < Irpheus, and ^Vlexander 
the Great.t. lie would oven, it is said, have recognised Christ among 
the gods of the empire, and have built a temple in bis honour, but 
that it was feared that then cverj'body would become Christian and 
the other temples be deserted. The prayer of the priest of Isis, in 
Apuleius, has likewise a flavour of Christianity about it. 

" Standing before the doors, he rend out of a book from a high pulpit 
solemn prayers for the prince, the senate, the eijuestrian order, and the 

* Contra Faust, xx. f Hutor. Auguit. 
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entire people of Rome, the ships at sea, and all the subject provinces. After 
"n'hich, according to Greek custom, ho proclaimed in that language, Xaoit 
a^ccrts, dismissal for the people. On this the congregation shout assent 
(amen ?) and go home."''' 

Who does not recognise the prayer for all conditions of men, and tho 
mysterious " ito missa est," the innocent origin of the word mass, so 
terrible to all zealous Protestants ? After the proclamation of dis- 
missal, the initiated enter the shrine of the goddess through the veil, 
and engage in further devotional exercises, which are but dimly 
hinted at. The idle attempt of Julian to reform paganism on the 
Christian model belongs to this same period of transition, when the 
rival religions were endeavouring to strengthen themselves by 
borrowing, each, the most attractive and popular features of the 
opposite system. 

It is curious to observe Low, during all the changes that followed 
•up to modem times, tho various countries and cities of the Roman 
world have preserved some traces of a local colouring and character 
in their several adaptations of their earlier to their later faith. Thus 
Ephcsus and Athens have been, as one might expect, the earliest 
scats of that enthusiastic devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary which 
bas replaced the worship of the virgins Pallas and Artemis. And it 
is to Irene, an Athenian lady, that the Eastern Church is chiefly 
indebted for tho preservation of imago worship, which might 
probably have been finally abolished if she had not become empress. 
St. George, one of the most popular saints of tho East, still connects 
with the neighbourhood of Joppa the slaughter of a monster and the 
rescue of a distressed damsel, just as in the old local legend of 
Perseus and Andromeda. Spain, early familiarized by Phasnician 
colonists with the union of cruelty and devotion, has in modem 
times made human burnt sacrifices tho essence of her most imposing 
religious pageant, her most joyous festival and special national " act 
of faith." In that coimtry, too, the more innocent Oriental custom 
of sacred dances still lingers before the altars of Sevillc.f The initia- 
tion of Julian in the heathen mysteries at Paris, is exactly repro- 
duced in the mediaeval legend of St. Patrick's purgatorj', reminding 
us that Gaul and Ireland were peopled by the same Celtic race. In 
both cases the mysteries were celebrated in caves, and ficrj' appari- 
tions and terrors were succeeded bj"^ visions of comfort and bright- 
ness.+ In the neighbourhood of Aries the names of two patron 
saints, St. Victor and St. Martha, preserve the memory of the victory 

• Metcm. xi. 

t It ia said to havo been recently discontinued. 

J The excommunications of the Druids ("pccna gravigsima," Cresar, tI. 13) aro 
doubtless allied to the powerful curses of many Celtic saints and tho altar donunciationa 
of modem Ireland. 
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of Marius over the Cimbri, and of the prophetess Martha, who 
encouraged him ; while the peasants still keep up the custom of 
lighting bonfires on the feast of St. Victor, just as they used to do in 
ancient times on the anniversary of the great battle. In Home the 
union of civil and religious authority in the same magistrates, the 
Pontiff-King, and the " congregations," as they are called, of purple- 
robed cardinals, recall to our thoughts the imperial pontiffs and the 
dignified colleges of Flamens and Augurs of the ancient common- 
wealth. Indeed we can road on the pedestal of the same obelisk the 
names of two Pontifices Maximi, the one a pagan prince, the other 
a Christian pope. The childish credulity of idle Naples — " otiosa 
credidit Neapolis " * — continues unaltered to the present day. Witch- 
craft and fascination by the evil eye are universally believed in ; and 
OS incense was supposed to liquify without fire in the heathen 
temple, so is the congealed blood of St. Geunaro in the Christian 
Church. In the Eastern Church holy fish may sometimes be seen, 
OS in the church of a monastery near Constantinople, so that the 
ancient " superstition of consecrating animals," as TertulUan calls it, 
is not even yet entirely extinct. But one of the most extraordinary 
accommodations of heathen ideas to corrupt Christianity is the now 
obsolete form of asceticism, introduced by Simon Stylites in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, and very popular during the last ago of 
the Roman Empire. We are told by Lucian.t in his interesting 
treatise on the Syrian goddess, that in Ilicrapolis, on the Euphrates, 
there stood a renowned temple of the Assyrian Juno, in front of 
which two columns, each thirty cubits high, were sot up in the shape 
of phalli. 

" Now it was the annual custom for a priest to climb to tho top of one of 
these pillars by the aid of a cord drawn round the eolnmn aiiJ his own 
bodj', in the same mamier as the gatherers of dates ascend their palm trees. 
And the reason of his goiu^ up is this, that most people think that from 
this height he converses with the gods, and asks blessings for all Syria. He 
remains there seven days, drawing up his food by a rope. Tho pilgrims 
bring some gold and silver, and others brass money, which they lay down 
before him, while another priest repents their names to him, upon which he 
prays for each offerer hy name, ringing a bell as ho does so. He never 
sleeps, for if ho did it is said that 11 scorpion would bite him. Moreover, 
this temple exhales a most dehghtful perfume like that of Arabia, which 
never leaves the garments of such as approach it." 

Now with the classical author's account compare tho narrative 
of Evagrius four centuries later.* "Simon of holy memory origi- 
nated (?) the contrivance of stationing himself on the top of a 
column forty cubits high, where, placed between earth and 
heaven, he holds communion with God, and unites with the 
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angels ; from earth offering his intercessions on behalf of men, and 
from heaven drawing down upon them the divine favour;" bat 
it is too painful to proceed with the tale of degrading supersti- 
tion that could once delude great cities and sovereigns, and even 
impose on so learned a father as Theodoret. " Whenever," we read 
again, " any person approaches the spot where is deposited the pre- 
cious coffin in which are the holy relics, he is filled with an odour 
surpassing in sweetness every perfume with which mankind are 
acquainted." What can be plainer than that wc have here no apos- 
tolical tradition or inspired devotion, but simply a revival of the 
old national superstition of the country? According tp the bold 
metaphor of Juvenal, " the Syrian Orontes had once flowed into the 
Boman Tiber." So now the whole Euphrates had poured into the 
Christian Jordan, and swept away pastors and flocks together. 

No event of this period created a greater sensation than the dis- 
covery of the relics of St. Stephen. When discovered, they were 
guarded by two large serpents, tamo and harmless, like the anakfr 
which appeared to iEneas at the tomb of his father Anchises.* 

But let us pass from tlicsc anecdotes of the fifth century to what 
may be seen every day in the churches of the Continent, and see 
whether the pagan element be not still unmistakably present in the 
unreformed part of Christendom. 

The visitor, as ho enters some great Roman basilica or Belgian 
cathedral, can no longer complain as the pagans used to do, " Why 
have these Christians no temples, no altars, no familiar images?" 
All round are chapels like the minor shrines which encompassed the 
temple of Capitoline Jove. Some are jirivate hiraria belonging to 
certain families, and containing their tombs before the images of their 
patron divi. Others are in honour of the special heavenly protector to 
whom the city or church is dedicated. For, as Tertullian remarks, 
" Every province or town has its own peculiar tutelary power ;" and 
Ammianus Marcellinus shows how countries obtained their patron 
saints before the rise of Christianity, where he relates how the city 
of Mopsuestia was called from Mopsus, who lost his way when 
returning from the Argonautic expedition and died suddenly in 
Africa, where " his heroic manes covered by the Punic soil are very 
efl'ectual in healing a variety of sicknesses."t All the altars are 
adorned with large candles, but the favourite image is especially dis- 
tinguished by a multitude of wax tapers, the offerings of devout 
persons. 

Thus the temple of Daphne is said to have taken fire from the 
wax candles which Julian's friend had left before the lofty feet of the 
image before retiring for the night — " accensis cereis ex usu cessit."} 
* Bozom. ix. 17. t xir. 8. { Ammiim. xxii. 13. 




ley light up tapers and candles before their idols," says the 
leloquent Lactantius,* " though what can be greater absurdity than to 
aagine so to propitiate the Creator of light and of the sun ? Leave 
these foUies to tho false gods, which must needs be in the dark if 
fwe do not supply them with such artificial illuminations." A par- 
tiality for candles in the daylight is an infallible token of a super- 
stitious taste. In many Roman and Greek churches there are to be 
found images, pictures, or relics, possessing miraculous properties. 
A chalice has been filled with blood instead of wine, as in the pious 
fraud of the Gnostics exposed by Ilippolitus, or an image has sweated 
and leaped like the Palladium mentioned in Virgil, or winked like 
^■the " stones which are called living " that Ileliogabalus carried off 
from the temple of Laodictcnn Diana, Images wrought by angels, or 
painted by St. Luko and sent down from heaven, arc not uncommon, 
^■and recall the Autteto? of Ephesus, tho image which fell down from 
Jupiter, mentioned in the Acts. If we may believe Lady Herbert, 
'the practice of flagellation is still in constant use in Spain, and wo 
Kail know that the small scourge called a discipline is an essential 
appendage to a strict Romish devotee. It is not recommended in 
the Bible or by tho primitive fathers, but we find it in high esteem 
^nmong tho priests of Astarte, fr^m whom, no doubt, its use was 
Bteansmitted to the paganized Christians. Apuleius thus describes it : — 

^B '< The fanatics seize tho scourge, which is their peculiar implement 

^m^i/fxtinnen), and Insh themselves unmercifully with repeated strokes, being 

^'fortitieJ against the pain with marvellous constancy. I was surprised on 

beholding their wounds, and the Idood streaming on the ground, how the 

stomach of the foreign goddess could endure such a spectacle. "f 

The same author elsewhere presents us with heathenism under a 

Himore pleasing aspect :— 

"I beheld," he says, " mnidons strewing flowers, followed by a groat 
number of persons of both sexes bearing wax candles, in order to propitiate 
the Lady Danghtcr of the Stars. Then came boys in white, chanting a 
mtdodious hymn, no.xt it crowd of tho religious, male and female, with pure 
white dresses ; the women wearing white veils on their heads, the men in 
linen robes, with their hair shorn. Some beating their breasts, others 
bearing palms and pyxes, the mystic symbols of our Lady of Help. Finally, 
the long succession of images, altars, and sacred vases, is closed by a priest, 
from whoso shoulders hung down to tho ankles a precious cloak, embroidered 
all over M'ith strange animals, such as Indian dragons and Hyperborean 
griffins, men call it the ' Olympion stole.' ThifS priest carries on his happy 
bosom the ineii'ablu and iudoscribablo symbol of the Supreme Divinity. It 
was not like any living thing, not even like man himself, but was tho 
inexpressible manifestation of the highest and most mysterious secret of 
tho religion ; in short, a small round urn of pohshed gold, exquisitely 
jwrought-''^ 

After reading this account of the mysteries of Isis in thfj last age 

• \i. 2 t ilet. Tiii. J xi. 
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35^ Th: Cc^fmpcrsry Rrxrr. 

'ji yi.?Er'>rr. -w* raz. t»e i.t -c l:** io^ w ^rpiliir vrj laeHoiK is 
•arrV- J:: j.rx*«»----.-r ;r i r:Iir- pjx :t ao-rmr.fip- ca l^ fesaval of 
f.-'.-rp:.* ',^rl-r; ::. ',':.■: zz.'A^tz. Il-.dis •Ir'^rcii- la 'li* pT^minTC 
f.'-.--— .1 '.tf h.:^::.H "i.-;r% ti.« r.j H:** si all 'Hcecu dc-aiiiD 
'ft w ry— ■> " -■ >"• >."' J •/zHZ t"" •^.^ T ■• ^t Ix-ri" istl:? '•^^g^*''" qaes- 

i*. ^JT »fc'.rii-.-e :- a g'-'/i --ir-i- i prape T^iersrarnTTg Ktd sacere 
; --fTsi*::*?'''* TLfr rtrj sLap* of the C!CL.'«Kra:ed 'rafer is borrowed 
ir'.^.ii *?-«: r-.-:r.c csi^.-* '.f rc^tir •:':i»:-:*iL2rT ia *Le aeaiLea sacrinces. 
CvrniErL-.f'.r; ia '.t.'; kiad 5«?n:? to aiTt p&ssed ia:o tae Canrch frooi 
t;^': 3lAti'.-L'«r- i'rr':t:-.§. ci tra-.ai St. A-asTsstiae savs. *• Tiama nan 
}y.'r.iiit," If •■■«: iciv LoIitTt :>.« 3aa.» itic-r. taose teredcs also 
:r.'rr':i::.h-l v^ra* t'/jt srori i.:;..i f-srr^il act::as as to tae oorponl 
<i,':;iAx*.-m c: a ilr'.zif! h-iwz^z:v- wita tie bread ia the encharist, 
•"h.ch iTiay },av<; rn^2*rst'«i tie idea taat de-Tek^ped iato tzaasob- 
*-UiT,tIat:',:i at a lat^-r ptrioi Tis-i words of ttt- maas are. for the 
jii'/kX p»rr, thf: pi'jus aad scriptijal prayers of the early Church, and • 
ax xl.fT'i :'« to r'Arfya wr.y thc-y should fc? kept se-^ret, it seema 
"rtriTjjr*; t}^t tL'.y !.h.0Bld b:- read ia aa obsolete lanc-oage, and 
jTiUtf/r'.d ovtr so a^ t/> b'r uainttlliaibk- evea to c^x»d Latin schoIarsL 
hut th<: didl'.-ultr is czplainc-d when we refer to pasan usage. The 
Hyrnii's of AiJcJe^t Home were read, we are told, in an ancient 
i/iU'^ji<:, " •fjir<:<:\y y:;dtrstovi by tht prie-sts tbcmselTes, bur which a 
r»/v<-r' ntial vtujA': forbids to be altert-d.'* An affc^rtation of mystenr 
wa"., no do'ibt, t);'; cauw why priest?, enchanters, and other pre- 
t':rj'i'.-rr-! to the sup'.-matural, endeavoured to conceal what formula; 
th'rv u-.'/l. Thfe K^yptiaa lanjruago was preferred by sorcerers, as 
w<; h:iini from Lucian.f and he t/.lL* us of a Chaldean enchanter who 
o55'!r'.-'l a hjw^ pray.r to the rising .sun, " which," he adds, "I could not 
vi'«.-ll uijd'.rstund, for, like bad criers in the market-place, he pro- 
TiOun<.":<i in a Lurried and indistinct manner, only he seemed to be 
invokin^f certain demons, and murmuring certain foreign, barbaroos, 
obv;ur«:, and lyjy.-yllabic words."* This description applies to many 
of tJi': d'A'otJons of tbe unreformed Churches, especially to the 
«i/imiii:Ktration of baptism, which, to a stranger, has completely the 
uir of an incantation. I3ut let us turn to what is, after all, the 
rno't, ffipular and characteristic part of the worship of modem 
iC<>rf;aniKni. Tli<; liigh altar is by no means the most revered spot in 
tlj<! f-an'tuaries of the Continent. Behind that altar is a chapel, 
more richly docoratod than any other part of the church, where a 

* 'J li'- (nil Uxl of tlift jjasiiaffi; k " iro.stia.s ct \-ictima.s domino offeram, qnns in usum 
ni-i priitulit, iit n-ji'ia.-ii i-i Kiiiim roumi ! inf^tum est ; com at litabilia hogtiabaiui* 
niiiiiiiu ct jmra iiK.-if. i-l niiicf.ivt M.-nti-iitiu." Octavius, 32. 

t rhi]o]Maidf!i. % Mcnippus. 
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group of worshippers may geuerally be found even wlion no service 
is proceeding. 

The object of this intense devotion may aptly be described in 
the language of Lucian, speaking of the imago of the Syrian 
goddess : — 

" We behold a majestic female, larger than hfo, all covered with gold, and 
precious stones, and rich attire. Its head is surmounted by rays, its Land 
bears a sceptre, and its eyes seem to follow every one who looks at it ; 
beneath are placed numerous liimp.H, and votive tablets and wax models are 
bong around (precisely as in the chapel of the Virgin now), memorials of 
«nres and deliverances wrought by the patroness of the sanctuary."* 

The image of Juno at nierapolis had some other noticeable points 
of resemblance to those of the Blessed Virgin in the south of 
Europe. Thus, when it was carried in procession to the lake near 
the temple, it seemed to guide its bearers, as it were directing them 
by reins ; and it would sometimes refuse to stir till entreated by the 
high-priest himself, just us in the legend of St. Cuthbert's journey 
to Durham. " Now there were many fish in the lake, and for their 
sake great care was taken that Jupiter should not see them imtil 
Juno had first been brought down ; for all the fish would die if his 
image were to draw near, but she, standing close at hand, keeps him 
off, and, by many entreaties, dismisses him pacified." The student of 
art need not bo reminded that this is exactly the part assigned to the 
Virgin in the legends of the Church of Eorae, for she is represented 
in countless pictures as standing before her Son and deprecating his 
vengeance, on behalf of mankind. As the cultus of the Elcssed 
Virgin Mary is every year rapidly on the increase, and threatens 
ere long to be the one religious idea of a large part of Christendom, 
it becomes a most interesting question to ask, whence it is derived. 
■Scripture is silent. The fathers, even of the later centuries, were 
decidedly opposed to it. Everything proclaims it to be an inherit- 
ance from paganism. In all heathen systems a prominent share is 
taken by the worship of nature. Her various powers and aspects 
have been invariably personified under the character of ideal and 
mostly feminine being, to whom the imagination of poets has subse- 
quently assigned fanciful names, and allegorical actions and offices. 
In the decline of the classical paganism, tho old poetic legends of 
Greece, Rome, Asia, and Egypt wore subjected to philosophic treat- 
ment, and the substantial unity of tho various goddesses came to 
be generally recognised. Thus tho devotee of Isis in Apuleius 
addresses his patron deity as follows : " O Queen of heaven, by 
whatsoever name thou art called, wliether benign Ceres, or heavenly 

H Venus, or sister of Phoebus, or awful Proserpine," — and this, indeed, 

H • Dc Dea Sj-ria. 
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seems to have been the doctrine revealed to the initiated in the 
mysteries of Eleusis, but which moreover insisted much on the 
sorrows of the goddess, meaning, us is supposed, the grief of nature 
for the bloom of spring blighted by scorching sims and desert 
storms. Now with the public mind saturated with such notions as 
these, and inured by the habits of ages to the contemplation of 
womanly grace, purity, loveliness, tenderness, and, above all, 
maternity, what a void must have been felt on the promidgation 
of Christianity ! Indeed, the writings of the fathers prove that 
this was the principal stumbling-block in the way of the Gospel 
becoming popular. A King of Heaven had been revealed, but 
where was the Queen ? Her throne stood empty. The personified 
Church — "Jerusalem, the mother of us all" — seemed a cold 
abstraction, and failed to content the popular craving for the familiar 
form of the heavenly lady. 

Men did not think of calling God our Father and Mother, as 
Theodore Parker used to do. The heretical sects again and again 
iatroduced some female saint or heavenly being, a Ilelena, or such- 
like imaginary creature, to the notice of the Christian public ; but 
the void was not filled up, and the demand for a goddess was 
increasingly experienced, as ignorant converts pressed into the 
Church imder the Christian emperors. At length, in some of the 
eastern controversies of the fourth century, attention was almost acci- 
dentally drawn to the position of the Virgin Mother. The subtle dis- 
putes about the nature of the God-man drew men's thoughts to Mary, 
and at once, just as in the electrotype process, the floating paganism, 
which himg diluted in the spirit of the times, precipitated itself 
around her figure as a centre, and overlaid the simple Mary of 
Xazareth, as she appears in the Gospel, with a gorgeous and elaborate 
chasing of variegated superstition. By a curious felicity every 
traditional feeling, every passionate longing of the old faith, found 
what it needed in some aspect of St. Mary. As Virgin, she gratified 
the admiration for maidenly purity expressed in the worship of 
Minerva and the chaste Diana, the latter resigning to her the 
crescent moon, which a happy misapplication of the Apocalypse 
placed beneath her feet. As Mother {Thtotokos), she realised the 
aspirations of the devotees of Cybele, mother of the gods, and 
Demeter, the sorrowing parent, whose grief for Proserpine was. 
perpetuated in her dolours at the cross. Like Vesta, she has. 
priestesses devoted to perpetual virginity. A queen of heaven like 
Juno, she is like Venus Aphrodite, connected with the sea by a false 
etymology of her name. She has, too, somehow appropriated a star 
like the old Grecian deity, and is much worshipped by mariners as. 
the star of the sea. Women bewail her griefs as they did those of 
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Venus Astarte for Adonia or Tammuz. Aa Spouse, by some wresting 
. of the Canticles, she is no less renowned, and is as much worshipped 
in the Levant as ever Isia was ; and hero, too, the dolours find a 
f place, for the sorrow of Isia for her murdered husband was every 
I year commemorated by a solemn fast. Nor are bowlings at nigbt 
wanting to complete her resemblance to Jfccatr, as Ford has justly 
remarked in speaking of Spanish customs. This strange meta- 
morphosis of the modest retiring woman Mary into a gaudy, bustling, 
interfering, spiritual potentate, delighting in fine clothes and coarse 
flattery, was first encouraged by a council at Ephesus, which had 
been for ages the seat of the worship of a virgin goddess, and it was 
finally sanctioned by another council held in Bithynia, the favourite 
haunt of the Idaian mother of the gods and her followers, the Cory- 
bantes. The time and space forbid mo to bring forward other 
illustrations, with which all antiquity abounds, of the transition from 
paganism to corrupt Christianity. 

It is by no means implied that evert/thing pagan was on that 
account unfit to be incorporated in Christianity. Some of the usages 
referred to were simply the natural expression of devotion ; olhers, 
as embroidered robes, chanting, and incense, had been sanctioned in 
the worship of the Ilebrew Church. The object of this cs-say is 
merely to remove all mystery from the peculiarities of unreformed 
Christianity, and to show that it has nothing which may not bo 
satisfactorily' accounted for by natural causes. No doubt many 
pagan customs were adopted without any bad intention ; or, as in 
the recommendation of Gregory the Great to Augustine of Canter- 
bury,* with the good object of winning the heathen to the Gospel. 
The ceremonial and legendary sj'stem of paganism bad many 
romantic charms which are still retained by them under their 
Christian dress. But though some admixture of pagan ideas and 
practices might be innocently tolerated, it is quite another matter 
when we see a vast structure of errors, such as Apostles and martyrs 
died to withstand, superadded to the faith once delivered to tho 
saints. t Tacitus tells us that even the ancient Germans thought it 
unworthy the dignity of heavenly beings to fashion the gods after 
the likeness of the human countenance. J It is to be hoped that no 
nation of Teutonic descent will voluntarily return to that half- 
Christianized paganism of Eome wbiub its ancestors rejected. 

N. G. Batt. 

• Bede, j. ."JO. 

t " If I build again tho tilings which I destroyed, I nmko myBclf a transgroasor." 
-St. Paul, Gal. ii. 18. 
I Uerm. 9. 
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WE Lope it ia correct to call Art, like happiness, an energy of the 
soul of man ; and that it may be worth att-ention if we make 
some attempt to throw new light on what its working has been, 
and may yet be, in the progress or culture of the soul. We use 
the word culture with the greater satisfaction, because it is now in 
the mouths of most thinking people ; and the author of " Culture 
and Anarchy" deserves our strongest praise for having brought 
the subject before men's minds, and forced a little unwilling self- 
examination on the British public. The definition in his lately- 
published volume is adequate enough when understood after careful 
reading of the rest of the book. Culture, he says, is a study of jMsr- 
fection (of the soul, the man and his life, and of men in their social 
relations) ; it is an inward spiritual activity, haxnng for its charac- 
ters increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased sym- 
pathy. Elsewhere he maintains, as we understand him, that perfect 
culture unites the advantages and avoids the defects of what he calls 
the Hebrew and Greek spirits and methods of education ; that is to 
say, that it unites the prevailing and sustaining power, the earnest- 
ness, purity, and endurance of the religious spirit with the energetic 
use of the intellectual, or so to speak, secular gifts of the soul of man. 
To do right or well, and to think correctly or truly of what one is to 
do, and of other things — virtue and knowledge muted— this seema 
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to constitute cixltiire in its full sense. "We cannot help thinking that 
his doterminately intellectual view of things, and the studies of 
books and men in which his life has been passed, make Mr. Arnold 
rather underrate the importance of painting and sculpture for spiritxial 
expression and instniction. He is, of course, far too good a Hellenist 
not to do honour in words to the effect of art on the Hellenic spirit, 
and through that on the modem spirit. But he seems not to dwell 
on the certain connection between Greek religion, such as it was, 
and Greek Art ; or to call attention to a fact which he would surely 
admit, that the greatest powers of the human spirit were united 
with and served under the religious spirit, such as it was at the time, 
in the Art of Phidias and ^schylus. In the best Greeks his two 
elements of culture seem to have been united. Ho necessarily speaks 
as a scholar rather than an artist : we hardly know how for he has 
looked at statues, or how much ho sincerely cares for them. And it 
must be said that the works of Phidias or of Michael Angelo, chief 
Greek and chief Teuton, are scarcely to be studied without both 
anatomical knowledge and practical labour in drawing them. 
Nobody can quite see the glory of form, or the honour due to its 
masters, till his eye has learned to value form by laborious effort to 
guide his copying hand.* But we do not exactly want Mr. Arnold 
to take to drawing. His feeling and power of jadgment are very 
great and refined, and we think that some observations from him 
on statues, such as the Theseus or the Torso, would have great value 
as the standard of literary or " unskilled " criticism. The readers 
of Lcssiug's " Laocoon " and the epilogue to it in Mr. Arnold's new 
poems will understand how essential it is that literature and artistic 
skill should combine without mutual infringement, or rather, since 
both are boundless, and set at all things, that they should seek the 
Infinite without getting in each other's way. Ripe and perfect 
literarj' criticism must stand first ; tlie best matured thought of the 
best educated soul, best trained in feeling and reflection. For, after 
all, the public of our time requires protection from bad and false 
work, and instruction what to look for and look at, and literary 
criticism will do much for this. But high literary culture, when 
reached, will prove itself perfect by appreciating the terrible 
difficulty and hard-won value of great ideas expressed in form 
and colour without words. Nor will it miss their spiritual import. 
For in the view of the religious artist, of any artist who has any 
religion, his statue is a Signum, as Ilomans called it ; a sign set up 



• " There is n ajTiohronous piertion of mind and emotion, which accompanios tho 
plonaimblo exurtion of hand, eye, and intellect in delineating a heauliful mid function- 
expressive form." Seo "Hintnii, by Outi«," an assay which may bo difficult to read, 
but ueema to ua uncommonly well worth reading. 
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to men, that lie who made it had also a Maker, who gave him his 
hand and eye and the might of his spirit. And the best among poets 
and workers in cuiming words will best understand the spiritoal 
significance of good works of art, done by silent cunning of hand ; 
so with this addition, we accept the award of the " Epilogue to 
Laocoon " in favour of artists in sweet articulate words. 

But there is, to our mind, another reason why a purely intellectual 
(we do not say Hellenic) way of looking at Art is imperfect or 
dubious. In the first place, the character or no-character of a work 
of art cannot be separated from the character or no-character of 
the man who did it — moral and emotional, as well as intellectuaL 
In the second. Art, as we inherit it, began in connection with 
Religion, and always continued in that service till the late Italian 
Renaissance. We simply assert and postulate these two points. 
What Art has to do with morality and the soul is the vital 
question about Art, whether it be a good thing or a bad thing. It 
is not a mere dispute whether statues should have clothes on or 
not ; nor is it a literary skiomachia to be ruled this way or that 
way, according to the creed or no creed of gentlemen on maga- 
zines. If there is a right, and if there is a soul, the former ought 
to guide the latter in sculpture and painting as in other things; 
and this we propose to assume. And it is matter of history, and 
not a question at all, that the human soul has thought it right at 
all times to connect the Art-work it has produced with the worship 
of the gods whom it has adored ; or rather with the worship of God, 
by whatever form or name it has sought Him. As words written 
have been used to express man's sense of His greatness, or of any of 
the qualities by which He is known ; so always and before words 
were written, .Symbol has been used for worship and for instruction ; 
to express before God, and impress upon man, the ministering work- 
man's ideas concerning God. From the beginning of the records 
of the Mind it was so. Some other time we shall probably have to go 
into the great Mosaic recognition, the Divine sanction and religious 
office of Symbolic or Decorative Art. Let us only notice here how 
Hellenic Art rises along with Hellenic worship ; as with Egypt, and 
^issyria, and Palestine in time past. Mr. Arnold's two elements 
of Hebraism and Hellenism meet, as he himself perceives, in men 
like .^schylus and Phidias. We suppose that no one will doubt 
that their art, in their minds and the mind of their race, was 
dedicated to Zeus, or Athene, or Dionysus, or Phoebus Apollo. 
Statue and temple, drama, pageant, and chorus were all part of 
religious worship, such as was possible for the Greek. The best 
men worshipped best. Many dwelt on the outside only ; so they do 
at this day, when the things which prophets and kings and mighty 
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men of Greece most desired to see, are preached to them unregarding. 
But nearly all Attic ears were capable of high delight and ennobling 
excitement from the iEschylonn drama. All men knew that their 
attendance at solemn tragedy was worship at the altar of Dionysus 
before them in the theatre. Many souls must have followed the 
poet in grave earnest where his choric hymn turns to speculative 
meditation on the all-mling Zeus, in whom, and to whom, and of 
whom are all things, gods and all, Zns oct« ito6' corl. All souls alike 
must have felt awo and fear, according to their capacity, as the stem 
Eumenides magnified their office before them, and bade them know 
that for them, as for Orestes, Zeus was, and Right, and punishment 
ordained of old, and at last Divine deliverance from evil. An able 
writer has observed on the gloom and genuine awe and dread of the 
.Sschylcan tragedy. Hellenic cheerfulness, incapacity of terror and 
gloom are not conspicuous in it; nor human beauty, sclf-confented and 
self-contemplating. It asserts itself, it accounts for itself as dedicated 
to things and beings beyond man, and looks at man in his relation to 
them. In Sir. Arnold's words, ^-Eschylua undoubtedly Hebraises, and 
Phidias's works were as entirely matter of Divine service as his were. 
It is written in " Culture and Anarchy " that the Greek gym- 
nastics attracted the love and praise of mankind, wlio give so 
little love and praise to ours in England at this day. Much of this 
love and praise turns on the statues of the gymnasts, on the vast 
effect on the world which the Greek form produced when displayed 
and represented in its greatest beauty. But the games in the 
Altis of Olympia, or on tho narrow isthmus under the frown of 
Acro-Corinthus, were in solemn worship of the unknown giver of 
strength to man. Rightly or wrongly, they were a religious service, 
made joyous and ennobling. Neptune, as Pindar says, was seen 
once at tho Nemcan sports, reverend, no doubt, and jovial ; present 
with his beloved, showing the favour or look of his countenance. 
Caput cgit honcstiim, so Greeks believed ; they thought he simply 
came up to see the fun. Asceticism cannot, and certainly ought not, 
to be separated entirely from Christian worship and service, since 
we know more of our own state, its dread gravity, and unknown 
possibilities. Yet it is right for us to know that there was a worship 
of heatbcn who knew not God, by which, as St. Paul says, they yet 
sought Ilim and felt after Him. They thought in their simplicity, 
in the childhood of their thoughts, that be might be among them, 
as a father among his lads, his j'oung men risen to play before him. 
Of course the gymnastics of Greece were ennobled by such sanction ; 
and their connection with art and religion accounts for the higher 
estimation in which all the world hold them. The assertion that 
English field-sports and athletics produce no enthusiasm, or at least 
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good-will, in Continental minds towards England, mar, wc trust, be 
disproved in part by the Harvard race, and other contests of the 
kind which we trust may follow it. But of old, the personal beauty 
of the competitors and the artistic judgment of the spectators, greatly 
enhanced men's delight in them. The connection of Representative 
Art with the gj'mnastic part of Hellenic culture can never be over- 
rated in importance. Oar system of bodily development is looked 
on out of England, as most English things are, as a thing of 
England, like rain, fog, and public meetings ; good for the place 
which produces them, elsewhere hideous and unaccountable. When 
the sense of religion and of beauty, both world-wide feelings, com- 
bined to commend gymnastics to mankind, mankind of course admired 
a race of beautiful, powerful, and high-conditioned men. When an 
Oxford sculptor produces an Oxford Discobolus or Strigil-bearer, 
or Fighting Gladiator, the fame of the statue will bring fame to the 
artist and the university, and all the world will talk of the excellence 
of his models ; out of the strong will have come sweetness. There 
is no artistic side to our bodily training ; and the finest Gothic forms 
which ever were made out of dust pass away, like Michael Angelo's 
enow statue, unadmired because unrecorded. The complaints in 
" Culture and Anarchy " that we adore machinery, or regard 
means rather than the right end, arc well founded. Doubtless our 
gj-mnastics are pursued mechanically, and without reference to an 
ideal. That is to say, they arc pursued for their own sake. The 
Greek could pursue them for the sake of his gods, who regarded his 
skill and beauty, as he thought. He could also pursue them for 
the sake of beauty, which ho loved to see in others, and desired to 
possess himself ; and that is the real reason why his pursuit of thCm 
was ideal and noble, and ours is not particidarly so. Ho was 
pursuing in them the first and second in place of all ideas which 
man is capable — Religion and Beauty. 

We have not space, and we fail ig vituperative power, to express 
our opinion of the state of mind to which the lower classes of the 
muscular persuasion bring themselves. But some eflfort, we trust, 
is already being made in schools to put some limit on the tradi- 
tionary games. Cricket occupies half the time of a good reading lad, 
and the whole time of an idle one, in its season. Then comes foot- 
ball : balls may also be knocked about, at fives and rackets, all the 
year round. And we wonder, if an hour of the long, idle afternoon 
were given to music, to drawing, to carpentry, to smith's work, how 
large would be the per-centage of lads who would leave school pos- 
sessed of all the beginnings of an accomplishment or a trade— of 
tangible skill in something really useful, or ideal ? We do not 
know exactly, l^eithcr parents nor masters might like it on the 
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competitive syfitom. Their social contract is, nowadays, that all 
capable little boys shall be trained continually •with a view to their 
getting money. Play hours may be sliortened enough already 
by the grinder. Still three hours' drawing a week would teach a 
docile lad a good deal by the end of the year ; and is it better for 
him to have that, or to have made so many more runs, and raised his 
cricket average? Arrangements are made in favour of music and 
drawing in many schools, and wo will hope that Mr. Whitworth's 
generosity and good counsel will soon establish systematic instruction 
in useful hand- work for the less artistically-minded. We think every 
gentleman should know something of an art or craft in these days. 
We do not deny that many games train the hand and eye well 
enough, but tiey only train it to unproductive dexterities. Carpen- 
tering and forging will teach a man the use of his hands to real 
purpose ; and cricket is but cricket. Over-encouragement of this 
game, in particular, produces idleness within idleness. There are 
plenty of sham cricketers, in and out of all the seminaries and places 
ol' religious and useful learning where they teach cricket. Of tho 
vast number of lads who make this game an idleness, how many 
become crack players or good players ? How many university men 
all this summer have been devoting their money to bats and balls, 
long carpet-bags, and flannel trowscrs, and whole days of their time 
to sprawling on turf, looking on, or shamming practice ? sickening 
themselves with tobacco aU the time, or macerating their unfortunate 
insides with that loathsome compound of malt and ginger-beer, which 
always fills tho cricketer's cup of abominations P Every pursuit has 
its hierophants, amateur or professional ; and of these the former only 
can ruin themselves by it. But both sit for awhile on the car which 
goes over the herd of weak young votaries. It is, unhappilj', an easier 
thing to turn pleasure into business than business into pleasure ; but 
the curious thing is, that when pleasure is turned into a business, a 
number of its I'ollowers seem at once to begin to pursue it idly and 
badly. There is an amusing and partially true generalization in 
"Sketches from Cambridge," about English lads. They are not 
specially vicious, but " afflicted with an awful and incredible igno- 
rance." That is just it ; living in Oxford, and moving elsewhere, one 
sees a groat many of our young giants. As tbeir i'athers are, so are 
they. Not incapable of entertaining an idea, they never welcome one ; 
a new thought is convulsion to them ; they are terrified at the sight 
of meatal food, as starved Mrs. Sliderskew was supposed to be 
frightened into fits by the unexpected sight of something good to 
eat. All processes of education with them have to struggle with tho 
unconscious, yet dogged eflbrt of the victim, to keep his mind vacant. 
JJothing can parallel his youthful terror at having an idea, except 
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the twofold detennination of his aiiter-life, when he has got one : 
first, to ride it to death ; secundir, to have no other. It sometimes 
strikes us, we hope wronglr, that there is a new deyelopment of 
cynical determination in lads of the period to follow the lower 
pleasures, on presumption of the ranity of the higher ones ; and 
that this produces idleness even in pursuit of pleasure. Every- 
body in our time wanted to do his diversions hardily and well ; now 
the demand is for the greatest excitement with the least trouble. 
Witness battueing and pigeon-shooting. 2(^ot only is laborious 
honour generally exploded, but even laborious idleness; and the 
youthful ideal of life seems to be exactly the cabman's Paradise, 
where all is beer and skittles. 

But let us take Mr. Arnold's definition of Culture. "It is a 
study of perfection : it is an inward spiritual activity, having for its 
characters increased sweetness, light, life, and sympathy." Mechanical 
employment, or labour without thought, when the hands are busy and 
the mind is inactive, tells against it, in as far as it gradually narrows 
the mind within the limits of a monotonous occupation. But now 
as the business of the world cannot be altogether stopped, a vast 
amount of time and labour must be given to occupations which 
supply little or no culture. The object is to provide such means of 
escape from monotony — such stimulus to spiritual activity for all 
classes (since in all classes men want it almost equally) as shall 
give them a little more light of knowledge and sweetness of fresh 
thought, fancy, hope and light ; of charity or tenderness. We accept 
the saying, that contemplation of religious subjects is not the only 
means of gaining such light and sweetness for man. Our author 
is careful to show that no real culture is to be hoped for without 
religion ; but he well understands and asserts the difference between 
religion and theology. It is indispensable to contend for the faith, 
and that is the charge of the clerg}'. But vast numbers of Christian 
people have to hold the Faith implicitly, and as it is delivered to 
them: to live by their Creed rather than define its boundaries. 
The work of religion in the individual soul ought to find it fkr 
other employment than contending about non-essentials ; and when 
the whole mental furniture and activity of either man or woman 
comes to consist of and be busy upon one or two doctrinal points, 
those points wiU necessarily overpower the rest of the faith in 
such mind ; and there you have the sectarian or provincial type. 
Not but that that great study of perfection, which we call charily 
or the love of our neighbour, and which Mr. Arnold, in his intel- 
lectual but not irreligious view calls sweetness, often prevails with 
the sectary. We regret the sharp saying that there are two types 
of Sectarians, the smug and the bitter. It may be so in political 
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"action. Charity must suffer, in cominon with all the other virtues, 
from the present working of our party politics, which might be thought 
to have attained the bathos of degradation, but for the singular 
power they display of always developing i'resh baseness and evolving 
new hatred. Wo apprehend that in the heart of the man and of 
the matter sectaries are not unlike other men, and that the two 
types of them are really the charitable anl the uncharitable. 
There is, it is quite clear, and everybody feels it in some form 
of thought, a danger in making religious thought your whole mental 
culture, when you have other means given you to use. There is 
consequently a wrong Ln letting other persons do so ; or in failing to 
givo them such other means as you can give them. This is confessed 
pracfieallj' by Church music and decoration, and all religions use of 
or appeal to the inventive faculties. Almost all forms of faith which 
have really commanded attention at all have used the means 
appointed, and ruled men through their sense of beauty, moral, 
mental, or physical. The Spirit of God made men use perfect music 
of noble words in Psalmody and Prophecy, with decoration of 
metaphor and similitude — for just the same reason that He made 
Moses use purple, scarlet, and gold in the Temple : because of 
grandeur, beauty, sweetness in men's sight, and even by analogy, 
in nis own. Ho has let men know that Ho is pleased to be pleased 
with these things. And we believe that one grejit standing labour 
of the Evil Principle and the Evil One in this world is in the sepa- 
ration of Roligioua Faith from the sense of Beauty. How else could 
the desire of the soul for its unseen Lord, the Source of all good and 
real things, be set iu perverse opposition to the forces of its imagina- 
tion, which ought to reflect Him ; whoso function it is to sot before men 
visible evidence of spiritual gift ? We most of us own in words that 
this Lord of all spirits and our spirits has given us spiritual powers, 
many and various ; and that all are His. The tendency of our 
corrupt nature has always been first to misapply His gifts till they 
are totally unlike Him, then to deny them with Him. Men are 
permitted to misuse the chief gifts of Tongues, the great powers of 
self-expressiou, the chief means of communicating thought to each 
other. They use the tongue itself for blasphemy, and the hand for 
temptation, and the eye to give sweetness to temptation. Then it is 
asked, in shame and fear, is not the sweetness the e^^l; are not 
Beauty and Genius evil, because they are seen in and with evil 
things and men ? And men seem often too alarmed or sick at 
heart to listen to the answer; that these gifts, observed in evil men, 
though degraded and abused, are still the best things left in such 
men ; that whatever be the guilt, or the final end of the wretched 
rebel, men must needs remember him, in that God put His 
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strength upon him once. Saul lies self-slaiu and God-forsakeo^ 
bat the man after God's o^^n heart moams for him. Of B}rron thaflfl 
much must always remain, that all true artists and true men ■will 
desire that the day may perish on which he was bom. 

Man is fallen, and his will or choice* between good .and eTUJ| 
is fallen with him. He is corrupt, spoiled, or tainted. It is in the 
mysterious scheme of restoration that great gifts, called in the 
Book of his history and guidance spiritual gifts, are poured int 
him ; as into a veaael, tainted within. Though it retains some 
form and image of its Maker, still for a time and in a degree,' 
" quodcunque infundis acescit." Therefore, even the gifts of God 
Himself, portions of His Spirit, are liable to misuse and abuse in the 
soul by means of the evil choice, and come forth from it with impure 
result. It is thus that, as we are told over and over again, in works 
of terrible mystery, God the Holy Spirit is grieved, offended, done 
violence to, may be finally rejected and driven away by our sins, 
which misuse His gilts. And this constitutes, as far as we can judge, 
the greater responsibility of those who hold His greater gifts. When 
these are possessed and abused so conspicuously, there is something in- 
expressibly awful about the deed and the doer. Though common guilt 
is of the same nature, the special misuse of a special gift or grace is ter- 
rible to ordinary sinners : and often, indeed, to the possessed offender^^ 
who has given place to evil, and bears witness to the enemy with thftfl 
gifts of his Lord. There have been, and are, men who seem for a 
time to do this almost willingly. Their whole soul is in rebellion ; 
evil is contrary to the recognised state of things, and therefore evil 
is their good, and denial their leading fact. They seem to do their 
office as ministers of trial and punishment on earth; power cer- ^ 
tainly is given them to inflict ; in all their various complaints againsbH 
God and man, want of aggressive force can hardly be numbered. 
Their soids, like the Cenci's, are scourges. He who makes evil liis 
good may calculate, at all events, on doing and having plenty of it. 
He will have the satisfaction, like Pashur, of flogging and pillorj-ingf J 
the ministers of the other service; ho may also deserve Pashur's^ 
new name — "The Lord hath not called thy name Pashur, but Magor- 
Missabib, Fear round about : I will make thee a terror to thyself 
and to thy friends ! " 

The efl'cct produced on real Art and Thought, on the true love 
of Beauty and Honour, by men like Byron and ShcUey, is like 
that of a poisonous blight or a barbarous invasion. It remains 
to this day, terrifying and driving away from the quest of Beauty 
those who would seek her best — the grave and pure of heart. J 
To this day it alienates all Christian men from right use of their™ 
imagination ; and makes the poet still half an exile in our Philistine 
• Cf. Scottico " wale ;" Gemuui " woMen " and " willon." 
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republic. Verse may be very good verse, men say, yet quite unfit 
ifor a womau of tenderness or a man of honour : we really are best 
^vithout it. Accordingly, from Byron to Tennyson, we nearly did 
do without what is c-alled a minor or lyrical poetry. The Christian 
philosophical school hold it« own with Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and lives in Browning ; the Satanic one survived in Mooro and 
Landor, if anybody likes to call that life ; but meanwhile the popular 
taste for ringing verse and lyrical song had been ofTectually poisoned 
^by Byron and Shelley, and would have died out but for Scott and 
HCnmpbell. Men and womi-n were ashamed, as they grew old, of tho 
.accursed motives and morals of tho intoxicating songs of their 
youth. Landscape feeling had not yet risen high enough to resusci- 
•tat« painting, and popular Art flagged altogether. The rise of lyrical 
id didactic poetry in our own day is a happy sign that great part 
}f the ancient poison is worked out of the public mind ; and the 
fresh brew of the new Satanic school does not seem verj- strong at 
present ; besides, it is ofi'ered us with warning loud and shrill. The 
non-moral or immoral school in poetry, painting, and criticism tell 
,U8 what they mean. There is no God that they know of, there is no 
amoral good that they know of, there is no Ilight or Dut}' — i.e., con- 
duct due to a God. Man, at least artistic and poetic man, is a quad- 
rumauous animal, capable of secreting thought and beauty like a 
sort of cerebral civet. Beauty is what he likes. lie must obtain it, 
represent, talk, and sing about it. Great part of such talk and song, 
V&c, is called Art. The Beauty which man likes means mostly 
; women. Art is, therefore, mostly concerned with them, also with 
homicide and strong liquor. The wise or able artist will pursue, 
.enjoy, represent these things beyond all others while he can ; then 
ihc will die, whatever that means. 

We apprehend this is the view of tho old Satanic school, as 

f lately new-rcNnvcd under the title of Sensational. It is a strictly 

(logical view, and by us quite unanswerable; but somehow people 

► don't like it, and they naturally ask for some other popular theory 

■■of the inventive faculties. Now wo seem to have evidence — say 

; in the works of the modern landscape schools — that works of art 

(exist, in print and on canvas, which are not nasty, but lovely, and 

which produce emotions neither sensational nor quadrumanous, 

, but delightful. This kind of search for Beauty, we think, can bo 

I pursued even by us of the exploded superstition. We have heard 

of ravens and lilies, with a certain respect, from a Person whom 

wo cannot name except among ourselves, because to make our 

opponents speak of Him does them no good, and gives us extreme 

pain.* We want to make our quest of Beauty, which we mean 

• I do not mean to defend theological lupijrity, or tho use of any kind of hnrshncsii 
\)y Christiau men. But I think it is often no more thiin human outcry under 

bb2 
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to extend far and wide, and into all the world's ways, a part of His 
scrTice, which we call our religious or spiritual life. Xow is this 
possible, and has it ever been done before ? Has the same attempt 
been made in other times, in elder civilizations, less complicated; 
under elder creeds out-worn, without open vision or special revela- 
tion of God as Man ? 

Of course it has. As soon as men began to express thought or 
idea to each other at all, they began to express what they thought of 
their gods, or invisible ruling powers. And they began to express 
themselves by means of visible symbols — we do not say m soon aa by 
articulate words — but sooner than by written words. They carved, 
or drew, or painted all things ; things concerning their gods they 
wrought with care proportioned to their devotion to those. What is 
called Religious Art begins with Religion, as a form of express- 
ing it ; just like religious conversation or instruction. It is simply 
a form of writing at first, and as it develops into beauty and becomes 
fresco or bas-relief on one hand, so it degenerates, or is utilized, into 
straightforward phonetic character, and then into cursive writing. 
The process has been already traced in this Review (vol. ii. p. 59), 
but it may be briefly repeated. First comes the articulate sound, the 
name of an object. That unwritten word or name has an initial 
sound — ^B or 2 represents the initial sound of Beth, house. How 
did it come to represent that initial sound ? why does B mean B ? 
Thus — there was first invented a picture or hieroglyphic for the 
name or thing Beth, or corresponding name in the original Semitic 
language. It may be traced in the letter as it stands — some rude 
sign of a booth, or of the flat goat's-hair or camel's-hair screen, 
which makes the Syrian shepherd's tent. The change from such 
hieroglyphic pictures to phonetic letters seems to have been effected 
Jby taking the picture always to represent the initial sound of the twme 
of the thing which the picture stood for. n stands for Beth, and thence> 
forth for the initial sounds of Bara, Ben, " et omne quod incipit " in 
B. : Gimel, once hieroglyphic of the camel's neck and fore-leg, is 
adapted from Gimel, and becomes the phonetic sign of the sound G 

the unmitigated distress which believers feel bom the pungencies or condcscensioiis 
uf the negative side. The latter do not seem aware that what is fim to them is 
death to their opponents ; that their negations take from us all hope in life and after 
it, and that their historical restorations and hypotheses, quite kindly meant, no 
often bl.ijiihemies which really make one's cars to tingle. This is their great 
power of infliction. 31. Henan is a model of eontrorersial amenity, and suffers in French 
opinion, we believe, for the mildness of his analysis of Christianity. He cannot under- 
Kt ind the feelings with which his opponents read the hideous passage on the Agony of 
G>.'thii.-mane. The fact is that there is an atheistic asperity, founded on a secret belief 
in one's opponent's interested insincerity, as well as a theological one, founded on the 
opinion of his being wrong ; and that just now the former can, greatly to its own 
satisfaction, give more pain than the latter. 
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instead of the animal Camel. The transition is, of course, of great 
importance, and resembles the advance from block-books to portable 
tjrpes ; the block was a mere picture of the words ; the movable 
letters stand for the component sounds, and may be used to form 
any other words. 

It may be objected that a kind of Art thus existed which possessed 
neither beauty nor sublimity, that Art is the quest of beauty or sub- 
limity, and that consequently such art is no art ; that the feather- 
idols of the Pacific are a religious attempt to represent gods or 
objects of worship, but cannot be considered as art, and that no 
essential alliance between Art and Religion is made out by the fact 
of the one being applied to the purposes of the other. It is tme ; 
but, on the one hand, though early self-expression by picture- 
hieroglyph has no beauty, yet in progressive races it soon attains it, 
and is, therefore, rightly called the Quest of Beauty. On the other, 
the principle which induces the desolate nigger to skin parrots for 
his deity because their colours are beautiful, and therefore fit for dedi- 
cation, is the root of the principle on which Phidias carved Athene, 
or Holman Hunt painted " The Finding in the Temple." "Beauty, 
sublimity, and the like, are necessary consequences (properties we 
used to cull them in the old days of Aldrich's Logic), flowing 
or rcsultiug from human development : religion is the essence of 
human development. Art is almost the earliest flower of the 
spiritual spring, and grows naturally from Ibo early warmth of 
rcUgious feeling, which is the first and chief movement of spiritual 
life. Historically, and bcyound all doubt, both Greek and Goth 
began carving and jwinting the first temples tLcy ever built for 
worship, as Hebrews, Egyptians, and Assyrians had done before them ; 
and as the savage does, according to his light. His light may be 
comparative darkness ; this is not the place to ask what the devotion 
of the natural man may be worth ; but it is his nature to represent 
that which he prays to with such attributes of beauty as he is 
capable of, and no good can come of despising him. Those who 
remember the passage on Hindu prayer in the preface to " Chips 
from a German Workshop," must see that it leads to a comfort- 
ing train of thought in the mind of Christian charity. "Wo do not 
suppose that Mr. Browning meant his speculative " Caliban " to 
express his own idea of the highest point of natural religion which a 
human savage can attain ;* and if he did, his monster's total igno- 
rance of any diflerence between good and evil, cmelty or mercy, 
seems to deny the existence of any moral principle in the natural 
man — a desolating hypothesis, for which we simply do not care, and 

* It eecms to mean aupexstition of idolatry, or the lowcat form of natural religion, 
except feticliisin. 
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ire don't think he does cither. Professor MuUer's facts are more real, 
and far more pk-a^ing. 

But h'/fc W3 are k-d to make what we fear will prove a long 
digrc^-'ion. For, with the verv beginnings of human self-expression 
by pic '.lire aiid carving, man's tendency to fetichism and idolatir 
seems to develop itself. And here lies the root in theoiy and reality 
of th'j Anglo-Puritan objection to the use of Representative Art, in 
cliurdi<:-s or elsewhere. Like the Mahometan, the Philistine thinks 
Art i'lohitroas and Popish. There can be no doubt that in the course 
of the development of man's expressive or representative powers, he 
will trj- to represent his gods. And, moreover, his danger in this 
matter seems alwavs increased bv his sense of natural beauty or awe, 
and by the permitted development of that sense in all faiths. For while 
everything is forbidden which diverts the soul from its right direc- 
tion of personal adoration of the One God, the Unity to us revealed 
in Trinity, .special impressions of his Being and Presence in the visible 
world have always been sought and found by his chief servants. 

Certain places and scenes untaught man is almost everywhere 
permitted to hold sacred ; secret mountain-tops, caves of the earth 
with thf:ir mysterj', great and green trees with their appeal to past 
time and symbolism of present life and power — these things are 
allowed to be to man for a sign. " Hear yc, O mountains, the Lord's 
controversy !" says the prophet, appealing to the awfulness of visible 
things to attest the greater wonder of the Unseen. Beth-el, Sinai, 
Sion, Ik'th-lehem — these arc still God's chosen places ; they are in 
a degree hallowed to this day, in the eyes of all men who can con- 
ceive of anything being hallowed. Scenes and places He allowed 
to be for a sign to His own people, though they were a people set 
apart from other men's idolatry ; and He must have made the same 
allowance to others. In other words, He has in all times made the 
sublime of nature a sign of Himself to man ; as at Serbal, the 
heathen " Mount of God," as at Delphi and Tacnarus, as everywhere 
in the Greek world, down to nymph-haunted wells and dryad oaks. 
The place is made His houso for the time in man's thought ; He 
manifests Himself there. He allows men to think, unrebuked, that 
He is there with them in a special sense. This is virtually the root 
of the theory of building temples to His name. 

liut the representation of Him in any temple is forbidden to man. 
It would seem that man, longing for knowledge and thirsting to 
represent, cannot of himself find out this commandment, certainly 
cannot keep it. It is matter of revelation. One great idea shall 
always bo kept apart from all others. AE other fruit of the unresting 
mind of man he may gather as ho will ; this he shall look to from 
afnr, but lay no hand on. There shall be signs for men of all other 
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things and tliouglits ; there shall be written letters, useful and ugly, 
for daily thought and common sernce. For imagination and delight 
there shall be the many-coloured tablets, bright with loves and wars, 
divers woca, and great triumphs, and all ways of men. All these 
he shall make to himself, but of his God he shall set up no visible 
signum or image which may lead to the thought that God is as man. 
Truly Ho is a God who hideth Himself. Man may not even strive to 
project on his own soul the sight invisible and the glory intolerable. 
In proportion as ho does so, he assuredly leaves off seeking (rod, and 
makes to himself a god such as ho has found. He makes to himself 
a god — a dismal contradiction in terms. 

We are almost ashamed to go back to principles and distinctions so 
often stated, and in so many forms, hero and elsewhere ; but wo 
cannot help noticing once more, how in the anti-idolatrous Hebrew 
system, allowing no image from any source whatever to stand for the 
Deity, the cherubic figures, personifications of His attributes, were 
allowed and prescribed from the first aa symbols, not representations. 
In the tabernacle and the temple alike, not only decorative ornament, 
but significant and symbolical forms were undoubtedly used by 
Divine command. This fact may lead us to a distinction which 
«eems to have been laid down for man from the beginning. Sym- 
bolism is permitted him from the first, even under special revelation, 
us a means of instruction, ovon on subjects of special revelation. 
The symbol is understood not to be like the Divine Being, but to 
present an analogy to some of His qualities or attributes. To speak 
I in words of tho Hand of God, of His Eye, and so forth, is exactly 
the same thing as using an oj-e for a symbol of His Presence in 
Icnowledgc, or a hand with upraised finger for His Presence in 
blessing, as in old Byzantine work in Venice. That is intellectual 
representation, by analogy, to the mind's eye only, in order to cany 
man's comprehension of Divine things as far as it will go. Actual 
representation of the Divinity is forbidden by revelation of His Will, 
and where man has used it in ignorance he has only at best made 
reflections of his own powers and thoughts, which some heathen, 
doubtless, may have used as symbols, aa reflections of Divine attri- 
butes, but which popular idolatry has used blindly and grossly. 

Perhaps tho old logical distinction between manifestative and 
vicarious signs may make this clearer. The manifestative sign in- 
forms the mind of something, tho vicarious sign stands instead of 
that thing and takes its place, professing virtually to be it. A bunch 
of grapes over a house door manifests or indicates that wine is to be 
had inside, but won't do for wine ; the five-pound note not only 
indicates tho existence of five sovereigns, but passes instead of them. 
All symbolic forms are manifestative only, and go no further than 
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instmction to the mind. When the image is taken to be itself a 
Divine Presence, or to do instead of one, the Pagan's Progress is 
£urly entered on ; and it goes down straightway to winking images 
of saints, to talismanic relics, and, finally, as Dr. South says, to peni- 
tential tears drawn forth by smell of deified onions. From ancient 
Egypt to modem England, the distinction between symbolism and 
idolatry is practical and vital. 

The cherubic form Divinelyprescribed andsanctioned in Exodus xxt. 
seems, according to Dr. Henry Ilayman's conclusions (see Smith's Dic- 
tionary, S.T. Cherub) to have been two-fold. Nothing is said of what 
the prescribed shapes on the ark were, except that they were winged, 
and their form vros only known to the priests, as it would seem, since 
the ark was always covered three-fold, and by the hands of the- 
priests, before it was moved (Numbers iv. 5, 19, 20) ; its bearers might 
not enter till it was covered. Josephus says no one is able even to 
conjecture of what form, ovoiai rmt, the cherubim of glory were. 
This must mean those on the ark of the covenant, since the larger 
forms of those made by Solomon must have been seen by both 
Levitcs and people, as well as the cherubs carved on the temple 
doors, along with forms of lions and palm-trees, and those which 
supported the great Laver.* 

It is noticed in support of this view of a popular and a secret form 

of the Cherub, that though their forms are described in Ezekiel, 0. i. 

and X., by a prophet who was also a priest, and who seems to have 

recognised their mystic shapes in vision; — and not as personifications, 

but as real and superior existences, creatures far above man — his 

description can convey no definite idea to man. No Hebrew or Gentile 

can ever frame, or record images in words, or on canvas, which shall 

give definite conception of the fourfold faces and wings, of the wheels 

in whom was the spirit of the living creatures — to whom was said, 

" Wheel." The great cloud out of the north, the fire infolding itself, 

fourfold shapes penetrated with fire and b'ghtning, the firmament 

above as the terrible crystal, the brightness of amber and fire, the 

likeness of a throne, and One sitting thereon ; the appearance as of 

the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain — these are the 

expressions of a man, who, having seen the glory of God, finds every 

term and image in the language of his fathers fail him. But the 

vision of Ezekiel does certainly shadow forth the existence of chief 

ministering creatures ever present with God. They may have been 

seen by Moses in some form, always kept secret, and now unknown ; 

while, at the same time, men like Solomon, and others, were allowed 

* " Lions, oxen, and cherubim," I Kings, vii. 29. The connexion between these fonns. 
and those of the Aiu*}Tian bulls, the sphinxes of Egyptian temples, and the Lombard- 
Gothic griffin poiDoniflcations of later days is universally known. The etymological 
connexion between the words cherub, gryps, and griffin is also given by Dr. Hayman, 
and, we think, acknowledged by Ftof. Uuller in " Chips," &c. 
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to personify God's power and omniscience in popular forms called 
Cherubic. How far these resembled the prophetic visions of spiritual 
creatures we have no means of conjecture. 

Thus much for the Cherubic form ; its use, so far as we know 
about its tise, was purely symbolic ; nobody prayed to Cherubs or 
through Cherubs, Tlie passage before referred to, from Professor 
ilullcr, is from the mouth of an educated Brahmin ; and it asserts 
the symbolic use even of actually representative images by thoughtful 
heathen. It puts the case of the imago worshipper in pathetic and 
beautiful terms, and might be used with equal feeling by a Jesuit 
apologist; best of all, by a priest of the Greek Church. It pleads 
the use of the image as a portrait, disclaiming all fctichism or 
bL'licf in the efficacy of the wood and stone itself: it is a portrait 
reminding one of a beloved friend. 

The plea has much rhetorical beauty, and, no doubt, implies great 
excuse for the untaught ; for us, it is open to the exceptiou that a 
portrait is a record of the appearance, as seen, of somebody who has 
been seen of men ; and is meant to assist the memory of his friends 
in the first instance ; whereas, since no man hath seen God at any 
time, there can be no authentic record of any visible form of His ; 
ami that the idea of real resemblance even to saints has long been given 
up by the AV^ustern Church. Hence imaginative attempts at actual 
portrait resemblance are presumptuous and misleading. Thoughtful 
Brahmins, who could apologize thus for the use of their idols, would 
be able to dispense with them in prayer ; while their followers might 
continue to worship in abject fotichism. And we except to the 
Hindu's distinction between his image worship and the common ^•iew 
of the grossness of Greek or liomau idolatry ; or rather we object to 
that common view. The Greek images may have been personifi- 
cations of Divine qualities also, and may all of them, Athena, 
Apollo, Dionysus, Heracles, &c., centred in the thought of tho One 
Zeus, oo-rtc ic66' tari. Koman worship seems to have determined in the 
thought of one central Source and Sanction of duty to parents, wife, 
children, and the State above all. 

There can bo no doubt, of course, that Art has been associated 
with false faiths as well as true, because it has been associated with 
all faith. Man has always given a great deal of his best powers to 
his faith, and Art is ono of his best powers, and one with which ho 
becomes acquainted at his earliest period of development, It was 
as natural and human for the Lombard to carvo the Chase of 
Theodoric, as for Phidias and his pupils to carve the frieze of the 
Parthenon. Both workmen, in conscious ignorance, made offering of 
their labour, as if they sacrificed their cattle or produce. What- 
ever the marble and the thoughts might be worth, whatever the 
bulls and goats might be worth, their dedicators gave them to 
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the gloiy of God, according to their light. We do not compare 
the Greek spirit of offering with that of the Gothic Christian any 
further, because it is impossible ; seeing that the latter, \nld and 
rude as he may have been, had a definite creed, fixed knowledge, 
hopes and fears, a real Object of Prayer, and Lord of Life, and the 
former had not. The lower frame and spirit of sacrifice, unhelped 
by revelation, is evident. The statue is a State offering for favooTB 
received and expected; its object is first patriotic; then merely 
ostentatious. The ivory and gold Athene was a political attention 
to the dread Glaucopis, by her favourite citizens. It was a sign of 
State alliance; and Athens felt that the great Agolma bound her 
goddess to a shrine so nobly adorned. It was not a popular habit, 
increasing in earnestness from age to age, to pray daily to the Queen 
of the Air for wisdom, and airy thought, and craft, and courage, and 
inner and outer graces. But within the Romanesque temples men 
«nd women leamt continually to ask for their own needs, for graces for 
themselves, and personal deliverance from evil. The visible difference 
between Heathen and Christian Religious Art is in the more abiding 
hold of religion on ^Vrt in Christian lands. 

That service of both Art and song to God their giver, which may 
be said to have been repudiated but three hundred years ago, began 
with His revelation of Himself to Moses and Bezaleel, if not before. 
Their origin is not in man. But when we speak of poetic or creative 
imagination, here or elsewhere, as the gift of the Spirit of God, it is 
not meant to place it in the same category of gifts with those received 
hy His Apostles for the preaching of His Word with power. Divine 
gifts may be distinguished without being opposed, as Bishop Batler 
says; and to all practical purposes the words greater and lesser gifts, 
natural and preternatural, will suffice for distinction. To form His 
visible Church, He enabled His followers to modify the operation of 
natural law, and work wonders. But to them, and to others alac^ 
heathen and Christian, and even rebels to Him, He also gives His 
gifts, enabling or compelling them to bear witness to Him as Father 
of their spirits, and Giver of human faculty, or greatness, or mighti- 
ness. It is not necessary to oppose the inspiration of St. Paul to the 
inspiration of Milton or Galileo, except as in indefinitely greater or 
lesser degree. On any hypothesis of theism they all come from the 
same source. But the degree, the power, and the objects of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on these men are indefinitely different. We 
honour the poet and the astronomer, on whom God put of His 
power for men. We obey the word of God put in the mouth of the 
Apostle. 

We decline altogether to set up Hellenic Art and civilization against 
Christianity, as if neither had anything in common with the other. 
Non-Christians do so ; and, accordingly, it seems to ns that ancient 
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Greek work, and the Greek spirit, and all tliat is Old-IIellenic, is 
looked on with undue suspicion on the Christian side. Hather, for 
looked on w-ith suspicion, we should 8J^_v, refused due attention l>ecause 
of suspicion. This is duo also to our injudicious use of the word Pagan. 
In plain words, to apply the term Pagan to the art of Phidias is a gross 
aniichroniflin. ITis work may ho called Gentile, or Greek, or heathen, 
or human ; but a Pagan, in our use of the term, means one who rejects 
the Christian faith for Polytheism, having had it presented to him. 
We have no right to judge such persons, in our own day or any 
other ; — that is to say, we have no right to condemn or acquit them. 
But the heathen of Pericles'a day stood in a very different position 
from the Pagan of Constantino's, from the Christian point of view ; 
he had not seen and hated. And to call Greek Art Pagan Art is, 
therefore, to throw an imputation on its characrter, in a real and 
practical sense. In the first place, it wrongly places the aspiration 
of the heathen in antagonism with the devotion of the Christian ; and 
again, which is another matter, it confounds the higher and nohler 
Greek spirit of personification and picture with the lower efforts of 
the Hindoo Aryan in the samo way. 

Where have we got to, and from whence ? We began with the 
terminology and the views of the able and brilliant author of " Culture 
and Anarchy." lie says that Uebraism and Hellenism, man's develop- 
ment under religious motive, and man's development in the use 
of all the powers that are in him, ought to be united in human 
culture. We said, Very well, this union has been effected in one 
branch of human culture, in the development of Representiitive 
Art. Then we began to prove this by some slight historical obser- 
vations on this development of Art along with religious and other 
thought; starting from the fact that man has always tried to 
inform himself and other men bj' pictures and writing, both of 
which originated together. Wo then stumbled on the first and 
enduring difficulty of full reunion between Hebraism and Hellenism ; 
which is, that early Hellenism, (or human development, before 
ihuro ever were any Hellenes), struck on the mysterious sin of 
idolatry; on the danger of setting up for itself (among permitted 
signs of facts) signs which are not permitted or allowed to man by 
his Maker. There are to be no representative pictures of Him ; for 
that Ho will not allow man to conceive of Him according to human 
form, or thoughts, or ways. We saw that this shadow stands 
between Hebraism and Hellenism in Art and religion alike; that 
the suspicion of idolatry, and of various attendant and intolerable 
evils clings to the Greek, or artistic, spirit in the mind of modem 
Protestant Christians, in whom a strong infusion of the old Hebrew 
spirit remains ; that it clings to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that the Anglo-Christian still feara the giants PoiJe and Pagan, 
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though one be dead, and the other may have had a fit or two. Also 
it seemed that this dread of Greek Art, or learning, was intensified 
by Tirrongly severe and gloomy views of the nature of Greek religion 
and Art, in their best form. And now, lastly, we have to say, Is not this 
great Hellenic, or human spirit ; that is to say, are not these great gifts 
and activities of the human spirit, God's gifts of grace or favour also ? 
Surely, if He is the Father of all spirits, He distinctly claims these 
gifts as His, as manifestations of communication from Himself, in 
Holy Scripture. His apostles acknowledge all the gifts of the soul 
as His. Though His gifts of spiritual knowledge, and of personal 
devotion, or charity, excel all other spiritual gifts for men, ever so 
immeasurably, yet all others are still His, given not without purpose, 
given for use by man to His glorj', to employ the spirit and person- 
ality of men, of each in his small degree, and for his little day. There 
are many energies and windy • ways of men, all more or less ways of 
labour and sorrow ; but these ways of inventive thought have in them 
a delight, mighty and pure, spiritual, and not earthly, though drawn 
from things of earth. Good and powerful men strive, with awe and 
difficulty, to give to God and feel as His, the forces of character, which 
are so absolutely their own as against all men. This is their wonder, 
that their souls rise up every now and then within them with strange 
vigour, which seems not to be either good or evil, but a certain menos 
of internal strength, their own. To learn to know that this is of God, 
and to give it back to Him, shall be their toil and great delight in this 
world ; they may hope that hereafter it shall be their great reward. 

We certainly entertain no hope of ever being able to speak or 
quote to this point better than the author of " Chips from a Germaa 
Workshop," Pref. p. xxvi. : — 

" To thoBO who value the tenets of their religion as a miser values pearls, 
thinking their value lessened if pearls of the same kind ore found in other 
parts of the world, the science of religion will bring many a rude shock ; 
but, while a comparison of ancient religions will certainly show that some 
of the most vital articles of faith are the common property of the whole of 
mankind, at least of all who seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, — the same comparison alone can possibly teach us what 
is peculiar to Christianity, and what has secured to it that pre-eminent 
position which now it holds in spite of all obloquy. 

" The ancient Fathers of the Church spoke on 'those subjects with far 
greater freedom than we venture to use in these days. ' God,' says Cle- 
ment, ' is the cause of all that is good ; only of some good gifts Ho is the 
primary cause {Kara Trpor/yov/jLtvov), as of the Old and New Testament ; of 
others, the secondarj-, jcar' hraKoXovOrjua, as of (Greek) philosophy. But 
even philosophy may have been given primarily by Him to the Greeks, 
before the Lord had called the Greeks also. For that philosophy, like a 
teacher, has guided the Greeks also, as the Law did the Hebrews, towarda 
Christ.'"— Clem. Alex. Strom. I., v. 28. 

E. St. John Tyrwhitt. 

* Tonnyson, " Vision of Sin." afl/ioiv ^poq/ia. Soph. Ant, 3o9 Bmnck. 
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rpiIE satisfaction witli which one naturally hoils a contemporarj'- 
-*- biography of a man of note and mark of past days is very consider- 
ably diminished when the subject of the life happens to be a reputed 
saint. In that case wo know, even before we open the volume, that 
there will be an amount of fulsome padding to the facts of the life 
and the rcul character of the man delineated, which will go far to 
di.sgust all who are not habituated to the somewhat nauseous com- 
pounds called "Lives of the Saints." The writer of the "Magna Vita " 
of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, may not be so broadly objectionable as some 
monkish hagiologists in his contempt for the true and the probable, 
but to say " that there is every reason to consider him a most truthful 
and accurate writer,"! is more than wc should have judged possible 
for a careful and judicious editor in this nineteenth century to 
assert. Our opinion of him is somewhat diflercnt. We judge him 
to have been, during the life of his patron, a humble toady of the 
great man with whom he was associated, and after his death, a 

* An article on Hngh of Ltacoln tuving appeared in Frmer'i Magazine tot Feliruar)-, 
it it) duo to Hr. Feny to state that bis paper has been in type for lereral months. — 
EtiiTon, C. S. 

t Editor's Pro&co to " Magna Vita," p. 47. 
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fulsome panegj'rist. He had to describe a character in many ways 
striking and remarkable, and he has gone far towards spoiling the 
portrait by daubing on colour with a view to produce perfection. 
However, taking what we can get, and, indeed, being thankful for 
it, let us see what we can find of genuine and historical to tell of 
one who was certainly among the most eminent churchmen of the 
tweKth century. 

That Hugh of Avalon was a natural son of Henry II. was, we 
are told by the writer of the "Magna Yita," a belief extremely 
prevalent in Henry's foreign possessions. The biographer himself, 
however, does not acquiesce in it, but tells us of his father, an 
ancient noble. Lord of Avalon about twenty-five miles from 
Grenoble, entering a religious house, together with his son, then a 
child of eight years old. As it is judged necessary in persons of 
high sanctity that every part of their life, even their childhood, 
should correspond to the perfect ideal conceived of their characters, 
we have it as a matter of course told us that Hugh was a faultless 
child, whose pleasure was to sit solitary, and who began to accom- 
plish in those young days that jtige martyrium to which his life was 
devoted. He is reported to have said, " I never sought the joys of 
this world, I never sought its amusements or pleasures." Now this 
may be all strictly in consonance with the orthodox view of a saint, 
but from what we read of Hugh afterwards, from the spirit which 
he often displayed, and the facetious vein which sometimes appeared 
in him, we do not in the least believe that ho was a child of this 
painful austerity ; and, moreover, had he been, we believe that he 
could not have turned out the valuable man he did. To one trait 
recorded of his childhood we are willing to give credence, as it does 
him much honour, and that is the loving care with which he tended 
the declining years of his father, and the watchful affection which 
made him anticipate all his wants. This we hold to be of far 
higher importance than the fact which is duly chronicled, that in 
singing the divine offices Hugh never caused a morantia, or hitch, 
but was always ready with his part. Of this youthful excellence the 
good bishop, when in after years he was put out by the carelessness 
of any officiating clerk, was very fond of boasting. At the age of 
nineteen Hugh was ordained deacon, and immediately began to be 
an energetic preacher to the poor in the neighbourhood of the reli- 
gious house where he lived. This was a detached cell of an order 
of Canons Regular, and here the young deacon, having a simple and 
unlearned priest associated with him for the purpose of saying mass, 
seems to have spent his time most \isefully. But this quiet and 
profitable life was not to last. There was no sentimental asceticism, 
about it, nor any hcroical conflicts against the powers of evil, the 
admiration of which was the bane and marring of so much genuine 
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religion in the Middle Age. Hugh was living a Christian life, but 
he was not a hero undertaking sacrifices beyond the powers of 
ordinary humanit}-, and triumphing in the conflict. Consequently 
he was not satisfied ; and happening at this time to go, in company 
with his Prior, on a visit to the ascetics of the Grande Chartreuse, he 
was instantly captivated by the stem daring of their unnatural 
privations, and determined within himself to join them.* 

" He beheld," says his biographer, " and as he beheld ho admired, that 
spot perched above the clouds, and nigh to heaven, far removed from all 
the disquiet of earthly thinf;s. He reflected how great an opportunity 
would there be given him of Uving all for God, a business which seemed to 
be helped by the rich abnudanco of books, the perfect facility for study, 
and the unbroken quiet for prayer. And in those who dwelt m that spot he 
observed their mortification of the flesh, their serenity of mind, their 
freedom of spirit, the cheerfulness of their looks, the purity of their dis- 
course. Their rule provided for solitude, not separation ; thoy occupied 
separate cells, but their minds dwelt together. Every one Uved by himself, 
but he neither bad nor did auything simply for himself. All were apart, 
yet each lived in common. Separate were they thattbcy might avoid being 
any hindrance to one another, united were they that each might help the 
other. These thinijs which he observed, and especially that careful guard 
and obedient discipline, the want of which is the destruction of so many, 
carried Hugh by storm." (p. 23.) 

It was in vain for one of the older Carthusians, in the pride of 
the superior dignity of his long-practised austeritj', to tell him, with 
Bomowhat of contempt, that such a life was far above his powers. 
Hugh was not to be discouraged. A more important impediment 
stood in the way. The Prior of the Canons would by no means 
consent to his leaving him, and so muth did he work upon Hugh by 
his entreaties, that he induced him to take a solemn oath that he 
would not change his state. A notable iastanco here occurs of the 
way in which the worship of asceticism poisons and perverts morality 
and the true religious sense. Hugh deliberately broke his oath — a 

• The " Metrical Life," -which ia a very romarkaWe composition, and far abovo th» 
average of mediiuval poems, gives as the cause of Hugh's leaving his coU for the Gnmdo 
Ohartreuso, the reason that ho was too much exposed to the hlandishments of femalo 
aociuty. In particular one lady is dotcribed -with very great power of word-painting,, 
aa of surpassing loveliness, who ventured to raise hur eyes to the saint, and was of 
course, ignomiuiously rcpul:icd. 

" Coi pucr ipte Jawpli non rots negaret smoris, 
Sed Bibi (lonsri luppln humiliaqu" ivganC. — (L 310.) 

. Hngb, howoTOr, is of course far more immaculate than Joseph. The writer of th« 
poem takes occasion to stigmatize the sex a8"ierpentum genus," and " mundi genctalo 
malum." We certainly do not get a very high idea of the "Sorores" ([iroliably 
canone^cs of the same order) who thronged the cell of St. Hugh, and led all tho 

brethren astray — 

''Sic Hugo, contciapIaDS cFlniio, dun nmliemm 
Vipereo nexa frutres vidtt iUib|Utfari, 
Qniisii>lnnnaqnitpec«iiate*(I«Mtlti anas 
UiTiilt lalTsii qoam com pl«ris<iae perire."— (L 273). 
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proceeding' wliicli is referred by the biographer to the direct ins 
gation of God, and which was always afterwards justified by the bishop 
a» cei-tainly the right conduct, because such great good came of it. 

The record of every step in the life of Hugh is followed up by 
his biographer with somewhat of a nauseous laudation, and a 
quotation of Scripture texts, and things trifling in themselves, 
and to which we suppose every monk is more or less exposed, are 
elaborately magnified, in order that the required amount of victories 
orer the evil one may be ascribed to the spiritual athlete. The only 
distinct idea we get of Hugh in his Carthusian life is, that he proved 
himself a goo<l administrator in secular things, and a clever man of 
business ; to which qualities doubtless it was that he owed his selection 
by Henrj' II. to be Prior of the Carthusian monastery of TTitham, 
which the king had lately founded in England. It was evident that 
a man of business was required in this matt«r. Of Henry's new 
foundation of Carthusian monks in England, the two first priors had 
completely failed. They had been dismayed by the wildness of the 
spot, the strange and savage bearing of the inhabitants, who resented 
the importation of these foreigners to take away from tliem their 
lands and tenements, and to turn them out, without compensation 
and relief, to starve or struggle on in miserable pcnurj'. That this 
was the way in which a Norman king founded a monastery " to the 
honour and glory of God and the good of his own soul," we have 
abundant testimony in the life of St. Hugh ; and greatly does it 
redound to the honour of the Burgundian monk, that, when trans- 
lated, much against his will, to England, and made to take charge 
of this miserable struggling settlement at "VYitham, he resolutely 
and skilfully fought the battle of the poor dispossessed peasants, and 
procured for them i'uU compensation from the king, who seems to 
have been amazed beyond measure that any one should dream of 
caring about such a trifling matter. Henry's views were decidedly 
in. favour of founding the required amount of monasteries at the 
lowest possible figure. Thus he not only adopted the easy and simple 
expedient of giving away what belonged to other people, but also, 
when he had given it away and induced the monks to settle upon 
it, ho quickly left them to themselves, to build their edifices as best 
they might, for no help out of the royal exchequer was to be looked 
for by them. Fair promises they might have in abundance ; but as 
to stone and timber, or the means to purchase the necessaiy mate- 
rials, they might find them how they could. Hugh had been brought 
out of Burgundy from his beloved abode in the mountains, where, 
without trouble, disquitit, or distraction, ho could devote himself to 
his studies and his devotions. The king had made an immense 
point of having him, and had employed tho Bishop of Grenoble to 
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persuade and even to conmmnd bis comuig ;' but when Ilugh came 
at his ■wi§h to iindcrtako the charge of Witham, not the slightest 
help did he experience from this inconstant prince. He boro this 
most luijust treatment with a meekness somewhat alien to hia cha- 
racter, until one of the old monks of the house having delivered his 
soul to the king with a salutary plainness, Henry was at last moved 
to do some little for this house of his own foundation. 

One more trait of Henry's method of helping monasteries which 
he liad founded. So liberal was ho with other people's property 
that, hearing that the foundation of St. Swithin'.s at Winchester had 
a beautiful Bible written in a complete volume, he sent for some of 
the monks, and informed them that he should much like to have tho 
said valuable work presented to himself. Tho monks of Winchester 
dared not refuse, and tho Bible was given to the king, who imme- 
diately bestowed it upon his new establishment at Witham. Hugh 
rejoiced in the treasure thus acquired ; but when ho heard of the 
questionable maimer in which it had come into his possession, his 
conscience smote him, and he privately returned the volume to the 
original copyists, promising at their request that he would carefully 
conceal the matter from the king. 

In all that wo read of this his earlier life, we may discern that 
Hugh of Burgundy was above the spirit of his ago; but in nothing 
does this appear more remarkably than in his dislike of dwelling 
upon the alleged miracles of saints — a dislike which his biographer 
recortls of him, while he himself evidently does not share in the 
feeling. Enough miracle for him, Hugh was wont to say, was his 
Creator's tender cure for His creatures, and the wonderful ]>roof8 of 
His power which were spread before his eyes. Tho simplicity and 
straightforwardness of his character revolted from those artificial 
exhibitions of saintship which were in such high esteem, and ho 
himself would have been the last to approve of the numerous ascrip- 
tions of miraculous power which were made to him. Despotic kings, 
who are fawned upon by so many, and so seldom hear the voice of 
genuine and trulhfiJ counsel, are often found to appreciate a simple 
and candid counsellor. Such appears to have been the ease in the 
relations between Henry II. and Saint Hugh. Tho prior did not 
hesitate (if his biographer may be believed) to " rebuke the king most 
vehemently on account of the sees and abbeys which he kept vacant, 
often for a long time, and which were most evilly treated by his 
people. He also showed him that, in appointing bishops and abbots, 
he abused a power which had been usurped by his predecessors. All 
the mischiefs which befell Gud's people, he indicated, came from 
unworthy prelates ; and great would bo the punishment of those who 
were responsible for such appointments " {p. 78). Meantime, under 
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the vigorous adminii-tration of this high-spirited goTemor, the Priory 
of Witham flourished, and a perfection was reached there, \re are 
told, not often realized in ca?nobitic houses. TTitham, under Hugh, 
mar indeed hare been an exception ; but we hare the very clearest 
eTidcncc for asserting that these foreign establishments of monks, 
forced into England, to garrison it, as it were, against the Church of 
the land — as the Normans in their castles were garrisoning it against 
the independent spirit of the English yeoman — ^were for the most 
j>art disreputable and disorderly houses. The great prelate who some 
few years after Hugh filled the see of Lincoln, Bishop Grossetcste, 
visited with unsparing discipline these alien priories, and grievous 
wore the scandals which he found in them. Witbam indeed was 
out of his jurisdiction ; but of all those which were comprised within 
his large diocese, or rather province, the worst account is given, and 
his vigorous and unsparing chastisement was urgently needed. 

However, we are quite willing to credit Hugh with having done 
cvcrj'thing that could be done at AVitham, not so much in reliance 
on the "accurate and judicious writer" who has compiled his life, 
as on a general estimate of what a man of his devout and energetic 
character would do. "We take leave, indeed, to question the fact, 
duly recorded by the said accurate writer, that King Henry, in 
danger of shipwreck at sea, had only to mention in his prayers the 
name of Hugh, and to plead his merits, and the storm instantly 
ceased I One is pretty familiar with the device of appealing to saints 
dead and duly canonized, but we are somewhat doubtful of the 
orthodoxy of setting a living man on so proud an eminence as this, 
however much it may redound to his honour and glory. If Henry 
were indeed under the impression that his connection with Hugh was 
the source of such wonderful benefits to him, we the less wonder at 
his determination to promote tliis most valuable auxiliary to the 
vacant see of Lincoln. It is true that he might have made a good 
thing of keeping the appointment vacant by appropriating the eccle- 
siastical rents ; but was it not a much readier source of power to have 
the increased intercession of the saint for an increased benefit, such 
as the princely elevation would surely be held by the poor monk at 
Withara 'f The Canons of Lincoln were therefore bid to attend the 
king at a council at Eynsham, and, arriving, were bid to elect Hugh 
the Uurgundian to the see, which included nearly half of England. 
But the canons, who themselves in their slate and revenues were 
equal to bishops, could not see the apjjositeness of this recommenda- 
tion. How was this poor monk, a stranger, a foreigner, a man in no 
way famous for learning, or for any gifts of which the world was 
cognizant, to be held as fitted for this high and distinguished postP 
The canons wero "terrified" at the notion, and received the king's 
advice — "non sine derisionis cachinno." But Henry II. had a 



way of his own with churelimcn, and the election had to be made. 
They chose Hugh for bishop, and, much to their disgust no doubt, 
were sent to toll him of the election, and to carry to him the letters 
of the king and archbishop. But in the poor monk whom they had 
despised they found a pride equal to their ovra. Hugh, we are told, 
always had a prcsentimcut that he should bo a bishop, and so was not 
steadfastly sot to refuse the honour, but he would not have it except 
on his own tenns. An election constrained, as the one that had just 
been made, did not please him. It was uncanonical, and degrading 
to Holy Church, llo bade the canons return and elect over again. 
Pleased with the bold bearing of the Burgundian, and mindful 
also, doubtless, of the strong will of tho king, they complied with 
his wishes, and again elected Hugh. But even this would not 
satisfy the Prior of Witham. Ho was a Carthusian monk, and he 
would show those proud seculars how a true monk valued his obedience 
beyond any honours which they could bestow. Ho would not accept 
the mitre save at the bidding of the Prior of tho Grande Chartreuse. 
Messengers accordingly had to be sent, and at length all obstacles 
being removed, Hugh consented to be consecrated. 

In the midst of the fast and furious laudations of his sanctity with 
which every page in the " Magna Vita" is crammed, traces of the 
proud and independent spirit which distinguished Hugh crop up most 
amusingly. He had to ride to London to receive consecration ; but 
while tho clerks who accompanied him were gorgeous with their 
trappings, Hugh resolutely chose to bestride an animal without any 
decorations, save the somewhat remarkable one of the mattress on 
which the monk was wont to sleep, strapped on behind the saddle. 
This curious appendage so scandalized tho smart attendant clergy, 
that at length they cut it away, and stole it opportunely, before tho 
cavalcade entered the great city. Tho Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
whose business it was to install the new bishop, humbly requested 
the accustomed perquisite. Hugh scornfully rejected him. "As 
much as I gave for the mitre, that, and no more, will I give for 
the chair." That this refusal of an accustomed fee was due to some 
sort of independent view, and not to the spirit of meanness, may be 
inferred from tho muniticcut orders which the new bishop gave for 
his installation feast, ordering no less than three hundred docs out of 
his deer park to bo kille<l for tho purpose. At this the king and 
courtiers laughed hugely, thinking that the simple monk but little 
understood tho ways of the world. A ver}' great mistake, however. 
In spite of tho nonsense with which his biographer has surrounded 
him, we can see that Hugh was a keen, wise, and shrewd man ; a 
I man of a noble spirit and exulted views, but perfectly alive to tho 

H prudential ways of carrying out his views to the best advantage. 
^m The excellent editor of his life hopes that in any representations of 
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him that may be attempted, in stained glass or otherwise, he will be 
accompanied by his pet swan. "We are very far from agreeing with 
this wish. The pet swan, which is represented with all the accus- 
tomed hagiologist claptrap, as ever strangely ministering to the saint 
and predicting his death, indicates the legendary side of Hugh's 
character. What, it seems to us, should be our endeavour with him 
and other great men, who have been bespattered with feeble lauda- 
tions so as almost to make them ridiculous, is to clear away these 
accretions of pious zeal, and to exhibit them, if possible, in their solid 
and natural lineaments. Hugh may have been fond of swans, as he 
was also of babies (and, miraculous to relate, the babies often smiled 
upon him and caressed him !) — we discern in this a fine trait of a 
simple and loving spirit, but we should never think of symbolizing 
the bold Burgundian by the feeble emblem of a semi-mj'thical 
pet bird. 

How then did the Carthusian monk, suddenly drawn from his 
retirement, administer the great trust to which he had been ap- 
pointed ? Doubtless Hugh's intentions were excellent, his own life 
eminently holy and charitable, his spirit towards the king and other 
oppressors of the Church beyond praise ; but as a bishop of the 
great diocese of Lincoln, wc conceive that he was, as he must have 
been, a failure. That the diocese was in a frightful state of disorder 
we know, from the long vacancies which had existed in the see, and 
from the copious accounts which we have of Bishop Grossetesta's 
incumbency, who followed Hugh after an interval of little more than 
thirty years. But what did Bishop Hugh to abate the scandals 
which prevailed, or what could he do under the circumstances of the 
case ? He was a foreigner, with no knowledge of the English tongue, 
the English habits and customs. He himself freely acknowledges 
his impediments in this way — his not knowing where to find men to 
help him, or whom to trxxst — when he sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, earnestly begging him to depute to him some wise 
English clerks to help him. Hugh, we are told, was specially 
remarkable for living in peace with all men, and with his Canons of 
Lincoln he never quarrelled, though his temper was " hot as pepper," 
and he often chided them severely. We infer from this that the 
bishop, seeing with his natural acuteness the impossibility of carrying 
out reforms, was fain to acquiesce in things as they were and to 
make the best of them. That the Canons of Lincoln did not need his 
correction we take leave to doubt, for the state of morality among the 
clergy of the cathedral at that period was, we imagine, not very high. 
A very few years after Hugh's death (liOo) a foul murder, per- 
petrated by one of the cathedral body on another, took place in the 
cathedral itself, before the altar of St. Peter; whereupon the mur> 
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flerer, who had sluiu the sub-dcau, was torn in pieces by the enraged 
clerks and populace. Everj' year was celebrated at that period in 
the great church the Feast of Fools, when the clergy, in masquerade, 
gave themselves up to all sorts of licentiousness ; and in the dispute 
in which the cathedral body was afterwards involved with Bishop 
Grosseteste, the Canons were certainly guilty of forgery and perjury. 
It can hardly have been, therefore, that there was nothing which 
needed Hugh's interference at the cathedral, though he was perhaps 
wise in not involving himself in the fierce struggle for visitatorial 
power, which Grosstesto afterwards carried to a successful issue. It 
was no want of courage which made Hugh shrink from undertaking 
the correction of scandals ; but either he did not perceive them, or he 
did not see his way I0 removing them, and so prudently abstained 
from troubling the waters. His bold and independent spirit was one 
of the finest points of his character, and in this he compares favour- 
ably with Grosseteste, who is so much before him as an administrator. 
When the king's forester invaded the privileges of his church, Hugh 
at once smote him with the weapon of excommunication ; and when 
Henry sent to him to request that he would appoint a certain courtier 
to a prebend, Hugh ansvrered nobly, that Church appointments were 
for churchmen, and not to swell the revenues of lajnnen who did 
nothing for them. For these two bold acts, which were little 
expected by King Henry from the man v/hom he had so highly 
advanced, the bishop was bid to attend the king at Woodstock. The 
interview which took place between them is one of the most graphic 
passages in the life, and cannot fail to raise the bishoi> most highly 
in the estimulioti of all who read it. 

King Henry was sitting in a pleasant spot in Woodstock Chase, 
surrounded by his courtiers, when the bishop made his appearance 
before him. He stood before the circle, but neither king nor courtiers 
took the smallest nofii.-e of his arrival. The bishop waited, but still 
silence was preservwl. At length, taking one of the courtiers by 
the shoulder, he gently moved him aside, and himself quietly sat 
down next to the king. The silence was still unbroken. At length 
King Henry, calling for a needle and thread, began to stitch a 
bandage that was on his fmger. His expression meanwhile showed 
that he was in high dudgeon. But Hugh, nothing abashed, merely 
said, " How like you are now to your cousins of Falaise." This was 
too much for the king ; he burst into a liiugh, and rolled on the 
ground in inextinguishable mirth. For from the glove-stitchers of 
Falaise had come the mother of the Conqueror, and the bishop's sally 
was well grounded. His merriment having loosed his voice, Henry 
now bitterly complained of the bishop having refused his request, 
and having excommunicated his forester. But Ilugh replied nobly, 
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" In appointing me bishop, I know you desired me to perform my 
office well. It was to save your soul, for which I am bound to have 
a tender care, that I punished this oppressor of the Church, and 
refused a prebend to one who could not perform its duties. Truly 
I did not judge it needful to ask your excellency's license, seeing 
that as what I did was right, I was certain that you must needs 
approve of it." 

This answer, in which boldness and deference are so happily blended, 
would perhaps have had still greater force had not the bishop after- 
wards insisted on having the unfortunate forester flogged. As it 
was, however, no more courtiers applied for prebends. Tact and 
shrewdness were, indeed, conspicuous in all the bishop's conduct. 
He gave very sage advice to Archbishop Baldwin not to anger tho 
Canterbury monks by attempting a new institution of canons in 
honour of St. Thomas, just as he had the sense, when his own health 
required it, to break through the Carthusian asceticism, and to use 
a more generous diet. In compassion to the weakness of human 
nature, ho would allow occasionally the introduction of musicians and 
players at banquets, and he even permitted an innovation on saintly- 
strictness which was still more remarkable for the times in which 
he lived. He allowed, and even obliged, the priests who were to 
attend him on any long ceremonial, to take some refreshment before 
mass, knowing that excess of fatigue, combined with long fastings, 
often produced the most deplorable results. In all this we trace the 
tact and insight of a master mind, but when we have long pages 
dedicated to descriptions of the miraculous way in which babies 
recognised the saint by smiling upon him and stretching out their 
arms, we are inclined to lament that ho has not fallen into the hands 
of a better biographer. 

A strange practice is recorded of Bishop Hugh, of confirming any 
children who were brought to meet him on his journeys. He is 
commended for dismounting from his horse, and performing the rite 
in a seemly manner ; whereas another bishop, it is said, whose name 
is not given, used to scatter his blessings without taking the trouble 
to leave his seat on his horse, the children meanwhile being in danger 
of being trodden under the feet of the horses of his suite. We 
have heard some complaints of modern English bishops as to a want 
of duo solemnity in the performance of this function. Wo commend 
to the consideration of their censors this media)val view of the 
episcopal act of confirmation. 

Wo now come to that peculiarity of Hugh's conduct on which his 
reputation as a saint may be said specially to depend — namely, his 
intercourse with lepers. The terrible malady of leprosy was the 
scourge of Eastern England during the middle age, and the treat- 
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of the unhappy sufferers was in tlie highest degree barbarous 
und revolting. That the good bishop shouhl have desired to protest 
energetically against this, and show by his own personal conduct 
that the Christian men ought not to shrink from any form of human 
Bufiering, was altogether worthy of praise. But was it only for these 
salutary purposes that Hugh was wont to make himself conspicuous 
by kissing and caressing the most suffering of the lepers, by eating 
irom the same dish with them, and lying in their beds ? We cannot 
Iielp seeing in this something of the molodnimatic ascetism upon 
which such great store wa.s then set. It was held to be a sort of 
heroism (and Hugh's training as a Carthusian would make him 
earnestly adopt such a view) to face with eagerness all that was 
most revolting to the flesh, to execute, as it were, toHfH (h foin' in 
the way of ascetism, and to go the most extreme lengths in con- 
tradicting nature. We are not aware that any Christian saint has 
succeeded in reaching such a height of triumphant devotion in this 
line as the Indian votaries, who swing by hooks fastened into their 
backs, or stand twenty years on one leg, or never rise from grovelling 
in the dust. Some of them, however, have doubtless shown wonder- 
ful power, as well as ingenuity, in devising and enduring tortures 
for their bodies. Now, whatever there was in Hugh's treatment of 
lepers that was not really conducive to the advantage or comfort of 
the leper, bnt was intended by him to prove his own powers of 
ascetic endiirance of the horrible, wo cannot say we value very highly; 
but deducting all this, there yet remains the fact, that a great prelate, 
who might well claim exemption from such duties by tho pressure of 
multifarious and important labours, was yet willing personally to 
minister, with the most anxious kindness, to a most revolting form 
of human sullering. Wc cannot refuse, then, to admit, that, besides 
being independent, shrewd, and just, Hugh passessed in an eminent 
degree the spirit of Christian love for the afflicted. We are sorry to 
be obliged to qualify in any way our estimate of him ia this respect, 
but his biographer has brought together so many stories of his 
smiting those who displeased him with a curse, that we can see his 
spirit was not all meekness and charity. The stories are told with 
a ■\'iew of magnilying the bishop, by showing that on whomsoever 
he laid his curse he soon came to an untimely end — a frightful 
thought, if there were any truth in it, that a Christian bishop had 
thus been instrumental in sending souls to perdition. 

In one of the cases mentioned we can see plainly enough that 
the bishop's temper had something to do with the punishment. 
The victim wa.s supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Hubert) 
between whom and Hugh there was no good feeling. As the arch- 
bishop absolves from the censxxre of his suffragan, the punishment is 
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repeated and increased by Hugh, the guilt of the crinunal being 
held to be magnified bj the fact of his being upheld bj a prelate 
whom the Bishop of Lincoln did not like. In this there is certainlr 
nothing of special sanctitr, but it is another illastration of the 
independent and resolute spirit of the man. That Bishop Hugh 
should despise money we might expect from his ascetic antecedents, 
but that he should have the sense and right feeling to do awar with 
the evil practice of commuting penance for a fine, redounds to his 
credit. He was told that Saint Thomas of Canterbury was in the 
habit of allowing fines for offences. " If he had done nothing better 
than that, be would be but a sorry saint," replied the spirited Bor- 
gnndian. Some of the qualities which we have noted in Bishop 
Hugh were especially remarkable in one who had been trained as a 
Carthusian monk, for a true monk Hugh both was and remained. 
Unlike the great prelate who followed him after a short interval 
in his See and who had a special antipathy for monks, Hugh 
delighted in their society. " His glory," says his biographer, " was 
in the monastic order." He had indeed the candour to admit 
that it was not absolutely necessary to salvation that one diould be 
a monk or an eremite, that there was such a thing as being a Christian 
without being either of these, and that the fundamental necessaries 
were love, truth, and chastity. This is recorded as though it were 
somewhat of a concession for a strict Carthusian to make, as also we 
are told was the allowance which he sometimes extended to ladies 
to sit at table with him, even occasionally placing his hands upon 
their heads, or giving them a chaste salute. We suppose we must 
give the saint a little credit for this liberality' of view, taking into 
account the abhorrence and contempt into which monasticism had 
consigned the female sex.* But if he was somewhat beyond his fellows 
in these points, he was a genuine Carthusian of Carthusians when, in 
his frequent visits to his old home at Witham, he delighted in 
cleaning the scuttles and feeding on the broken and stale crusts left 
by the other brethren. We may estimate Hugh's real efficiency as a 
bishop by his delight to retreat once or twice a year, for a month 
or two months at a time, to his old ascetic life ; to be nothing again 
but a plain monk, only distinguished by his episcopal ring, and to 
lead the strict regular life to which he had been trained. His face, 
we are told, shone with joy, his eye brightened, and his whole 
demeanour betokened delight when he approached the beloved spot. 
But how, meanwhile, did his vast diocese fare while its head was 
thus taking his pleasure in these ascetic joys? During these 
monastic retreats the diocese was practically without a head ; and 
how could even saintsbip justify such an inconvenience as this? 
* Prof. Kiogder's " Hennits," Introd., p. 1. 
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Men were angry and indignant at these repeated absences, his 
biographer admits ; but then, he says, it is better for a bishop to be in 
a religious retreat than to be hanging about the court of the king. 
True ! but wliy need ho be at either place ? It was fjuito in accord- 
ance with Hugh's Carthusian tastes, which loved to dwell upon, and, 
as it were, forestall, dc'uth and decay, that the bishop should have 
been so devoted to the performance of the office for the burial of the 
dead. lie actually issued a general order to the priests of his 
diocese that, when he was in a town or near at hand, no priest should 
venture to perform the funeral rites without first apprising him, 
and he would spend any length of time in the ceremonial. He is 
said to have kept both King Henry and King Iticbiird waiting for 
the banquet while ho was occupied in this cmplojTiient, on which he 
set so high a value. It is harder to trace in this, than in the kissing 
of the lepers, any distinct exercise of genuine Christian charity ; 
but in both these is that homage to the decay and misery of the 
body which is ver}' characteristic of the school to which Hugh 
belonged. The really astonishing part of his character is that he 
should have combined with these ascetic habits that keen insight 
into afiiiirs which we are wont to designate worldly wisdom, and 
that simple boldness in his intercourse with the great and powerful, 
which never failed to gain its object and to prove successful. We 
have seen how he exhibited this in the case of Henry II., who, 
though able to resist the haughty bearing of Thomas k IJccket, was 
conquered by the simple determination of the Bishop of Lincoln. A 
more remarkable instance of it still is recorded with regard to 
Hichard I., a prince who was ready to go to any extremities of 
savage despotism to secure the wealth which he coveted for the 
prosecution of his wars. " As a dropsical man thirsts for water," 
said Archbishop Hubert, " so does King Hichard thirst for money." 
But Bishop Hugh vanquished him even here, and that in such a 
bold and telling fashion that it is well worth narrating. King 
Richard had dejuandcd the performance of an i)ld kingly claim, viz., 
that the barons of England should furnish him with three hundred 
men-at-arms for his wars for Iho space of a year. A meeting was 
held at Oxford to consider the demand, but Hugh at once declared, 
that, though, as Bishop of Lincoln, he was bound to his share in the 
l®vy, yet that the see was only lawfully called upon ibr military 
service within the realm of England, and ho utterly refused to con- 
tribute anything for foreign wars. Following his bold example, the 
Bishop of .Salisbury said the same. The archbishop stormed and 
threatened, but to no purpose. Hugh was firm, and so much was 
his malediction dreaded, that though the unfortunate Bishop of 
Salisbury was at once exposed to violent reprisals, none dared to lay 
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tlicir bands cm snTthiB? belonging to the S«e of Lincoln. It irould 
hare been like their death-sentence, sars his biographer. But violent 
Beiznrc? b^ing threatened and ui^cd on by the archbishop, Hngh 
determined to go to the king. He found him at Borhe d*Andcli. 
hearing mass on St. Aagnstine's dav, and entering the church and 
saluting him, he was received onlv with an indignant and fierce 
look by the angry monarch. The bishop demanded the kiss of 
peace. The king refused. " Give me the kiss," said Hugh, seizing 
the king by the cloak and giving him a hearty shake, " I have come 
a long way to visit yon." " You do not deserve it," said Richard. 
" Yes, indeed, I deserve it," replied the bishop with a still heartier 
shake. " Give me the kiss." Richard was not proof against this, 
which so well agreed with his own impulsive and impetuous character. 
He Hmilwl, and gave the bishop the desired salute, and soon after- 
wardn showed, by presenting him with the Pax, that he was com- 
pletely reconciled to him. After the service Hugh expostulated with 
the king for his threatened confiscation of his goods. Not a jot 
would }»c bate of the rights of his chtirch, and the king acquieaced. 
Moro than this, Hugh even utterly refused to be the bearer of letters 
to England demanding subsidies, and the king suffered him to depart 
with an earnest request for his prayera, remarking that if all bishops 
were like him no king would dare to raise his head against them. 
13eforo his departure, Hugh had given the king some salutary advice 
as to his moral conduct; and, indeed, if the interview be not highly 
coloured by the bishop's biographer (which is probable), it is one of 
the most remarkable instances of the ascendancy of the spiritual 
power, when boldly used, over the temporal, which history records. 
Richanl, foiled in his attacks on the property guarded by the intrepid 
bishop, now bethought himself of the revenues of the rich Canons of 
Lincoln, and sent an order for twelve of them to bo despatched to 
him, to serve him as envoys and diplomatists at their proper cost. But 
hero again the bishop met him. None of his Canons should go, he 
declared, or if they went, he would go with them. Again Archbishop 
Hubert storms and orders the goods of the bishop to be seized. Hugh 
simply gives directions that wherever the officers appeared they 
should bo excommunicated, and puts the matter off bis mind ; only he 
is hcanl in his sleep to murmur Amen more frequently and loudly 
than usual, this being a constant practice with him. This great 
withstander of kings was yet to be brought into contact with another 
of a different character, and still more difficult to be influenced by 
soch jx)wer as he wielded. John received the news of his brother'a 
death with a sort of childish joy, and as a child, conscious of not 
braring a very good reputation, he eagerly promised during the first 
three or four days of his reign to be a good boy ever after. Bat 
Bishop Hugh distrusted him, and plainly told him so. At the 
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Chun-li of FontovniuK. h«» lo»l him l>«>l\>iv ii piotuiv of tlio Iiiwt 
Judgment, nnd showiul him whoiv tho wioktnl ki»j»M won* hoinjf onr- 
ricd away to bo tortured. On Kastor Sunday ho prouoliod him a 
sonuon of oxtraordinary h^iijjth on tho dutios of kiiifjs, duriitg 
whii'h tho king xont throotimoM to roiiuoMt thi> hiNhop to draw ton 
rouohision, UH ho was ])artiouhirIy hungry for his dinn<<r : hut- tho 
inoxorublc prohvto oaiisvMl liim to hoar it. to tho <<nd. llughV tompor 
was probiihly somowhut oxoitod hy tho oxtraordinary hi<ha>iiiur of 
the king ot iho olfortory, wlio, wlu'n tho g<ild j)i«H'0M woro brought 
liim for the oiforing, instoad of giving thorn, <-hinko<l thoiu in bin 
hand, nnd K)oking fondly at thoni, wiid, "Only a l(>w davN Hinoo, tho 
offering I Hhouhl have nia<h< of you would havo btH>n to uiy own 
])uriK>." Itul it was a hard(<r tank to drill •lohn into anything liko 
dci'cnt behaviour than to withstand th(< (>\aotion-4 of llonry or 
Richard. Jlo waH a Hoapograco wilhout faith or nutraU, and hi> did 
not euro, uftor \\w first n1lon)|>1,ov(>n to prol(>nd tho oontrary. 'fhuM 
in thu Holemn H(<rvico at Uoiu-n, in wliioh ho wa'^ invontod with tho 
Uuchy of Normandy, hoiiring tlio titt(>ring of iiix old Imou ooni* 
l)autou8, he hiniHolf joined in it, and thr(>w down Mio lanoo whioh 
vonveyud llio invostituro in {\w midNl of tho ohurrh. 'I'lio liiMhop. 
with his koou insight into charactor <loNpairod of doing hint gmid, 
nnd when in liiH loMtilinoHM .lohn visited him and nal long oonverHiug 
with liim, Ifugh would wareo answer him, being utterly hopeloHN of 
hut wonls having any good effeol. 

Of thin man, with ho remarkable a ibreo of eharaeter and so many 
noble qualitioN, wo linvo said that as u bishop he musl, be onliuuitod 
08 Honiewhat of a failure. Of this no one wan more eoiiHeiouM than 
hiniwdf. Jlo lumonlod most bitl<>rly the distraeting oi-eupalions of 
tho Kpiw;opnte w1ii(^h continually ongnmsi'd tho time ho would prefer 
to have given to solitndo and devotion, and ho even appealed to tho 
Vopo, praying to bo relieved from tho bur(h<ii of liiHollioo' -a reipioHt 
which wuH recreived with eontemptuouH indignation a). Homo, 'I'liii 
very fact of Hugh's high repntntiou ineroaied Ih'h labours, as every 
one WUH desirous of bringing tlieir eauso bcf'oro thi'*juMl judge; ami, 
us tho biHhop nov<r learnt, llio J<)nglisli lariguage, Ihn hearing of Muit.N 
must httvo Ix'on made mon; <lif|]i!uit and prolix than would have lN<on 
the cnHH with a bishop Ihnn'liar with the louguo and manner') of t.hn 
country. Jlis slglm for relief from uncongenial earen, and IiIn 
longing again to visit tho sueretl sjiot of hia first enthuMiaslie. devo- 
tion, led JIugh in the lust, year of his life to re-visil. tho (Jrantto 
(JbartreuKO. Jf. w suporflnoim to say with what honour ho wan 
roc(!iv<xl then;, how ho was feasted by tho Kinhop of (Irenoble, tho 
numlier of uiirnelcs whieh ho performed, and the holy Hhrinea which 
he viHited on his way. Very renuirkablo storieN aro told as to Iiin 
biting a piece out of a )»oin: of ,St. Mary Mugdnhin, nt llio Abl»oy of 
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Fescamp, in Normandy, and of cutting off a portion of St. Oswald's 
arm at Peterborough. Hugh, it seems, thought himself justified in 
adding to his collection of relics in this unceremonious fashion ; but, 
considering the very high market value of such commodities, it was 
rather a dishonest proceeding. The bishop was attacked with a fever 
on his homeward journey, which, being badly treated, laid hold of 
his constitution, and gradually brought him to his end. The greatest 
devotion was, as might bo expected, shown by the bishop in his last 
illness ; but one chai-acteristic trait is recoi-dcd of him which proves 
that the independent and defiant spirit was by no means extinct. 
Archbishop Hubert, visiting him on his sick bed, suggested that 
among his items of penitence he should not forget how often he had 
provoked his spiritual superior and primate. Upon this, the suffering 
bishop immediately fired up. " I have, indeed, to repent that I did 
not provoke you much oftener ; but, if my life shoidd be spared, be 
assured this fault shall be repaired." 

It is remarked by all the biographers of St. Hugh, and by all the 
mediteval chroniclers of fliese times, that as the saint had in his life- 
time been specially devoted to the pious taste of burying the dead, so 
in his own funeral, there was a special recompense made to him by 
the singular honour which was accorded to it. Just at the period of his 
death a meeting had been arranged at Ijincoln between King John 
and the King of Scots, and a large number of prelates were in 
attendance on the kings. It chanced, too, that all the abbots of 
the Cistercian order had repaired to Lincoln to meet King John, and 
remonstrate with him against the exactions ho had laid upon their 
houses, which claimed Papal exemption.' ]\Iany foreigners, also, who 
had followed the king from abroad, hoping probably for some spoil 
in England, were there. Thus the funeral of the saint was cele- 
brated with exceeding magnificence. Two kings and three arch- 
bishops meeting the body at a distance from the city, bore it on their 
shoulders to the noble i>ile, of which Hugh had already completed a 
great portion. Fourteen bishops, more than a huiidriHl abbots, and 
a vast number of barons, joined in the funeral office, which was 
twice sung ; and the immense concourse of people testified by their 
tears their deep sorrow at the loss of their high-spirited and loving 
father in God. Hugh, indeed, was a great man, and the greater that 
he was hampered and tainted with a miserable system of morals and 
religion. When wo liavo his biographer exultingly declaring that 
in his last moments he was laid to die on a cross made of ashes which 
had been blessed, or when he gives us a long and circumstantial 
account that the saint in travelling never raised his eyes from the 
mane of his horse, and was utterly unconscious of where he was 
* V. Chxonicon de McUi, and Capgrave ; oIao, Ann. do WavcrlciA. 
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going, and of what was on each side of him, we are struck with 
amazement at the vivacity and earnestness with which Hugh, in 
spite of this atmosphere which he was breathing, nevertheless 
mingled in the affairs of the world. We do not like to read of his 
powerful curses, and of the effects which are said to have followed 
them ; and we arc almost inclined to regard the saint, from expressions 
used by his biographer, as not only of a hot temper, but also of some- 
what an unforgiving disposition. But if in some cases of flagrant 
evil his wrath was not easily abated, yet for the most part he was 
certainly gentle, tender, and loving ; the foe of oppression, tho ju«t 
judge, the defender of the poor, the single-hearted priest of God, 
a man above his age and above his order. 

We cannot conclude without saying a word of Hugh's great and 
noble monument, the proof at once of his tasto and his munificence 
— ^the cathedral church of Lincoln ; the greater part of which, even 
as it now stands, was built by him, or from the plans which he 
sanctioned. The writer of the " Magna Vita " is so busy with a 
number of childish details about the bishop's obsequies, and his 
resemblance to St. Martin of Tours, that he teUs us absolutely 
nothing about his building, save that the architect was GeofiErey de 
Noiers, who, though his name has a foreign sound, yet, according to 
the best architectural authorities, was without doubt an Englishman. 

The metrical life, however, makes up for this omission, and devotes 
140 lines to the description of the building and the symbolism of the 
different parts. We are told that Hugh even laboured at the work 
with his own hands : — 

" Miril construit arte 
Ecclcsiec cathcdralis opus ; quod in tedificando 
Non Holum concedit opes, opcramquo suorum, 
Sed proprii sudoris opcm ; lapidcsquo frequenter 
Excisos fert in calatho, calcemquo tonacem." (810.) 

The description of the grand features of the Gothic building is very 

ingenious : — 

"Nam quasi pcnnatis avitijs testudo locata,* 
Latas expandens alas, similisque volanti 
Kubes offondit, solidis inoisa columnis, 
Yiscosusquo liquor lapidcs conglutinat albos 
Quos manus artificis omnos excidit ad unguem — 
Et paries ex congcrio constructus eonim. 
Hoc quasi dodignans, mentitur continuaro 
Contiguas partes : non esse videtur abarto, 
Quinanatura; non res unita, sed una." 863 — 871. 

The memory of St. Hugh is not likely to die out of the land so 
long as the noble fane which he reared remains to glorify him. 

George G, Pekry. 

* " Locuta " is printed, irhich is cither a misprint or a mis-reading. 
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HEGEL AND HIS CONNEXIOI^" WITH BEITISH 
THOUGHT. 

PAET II. 



THE doctrine that matter is essentially a phenomenon, which doc- 
trine forms the staple and basis of British metaphysics, and 
which now no* metaphysician controvcrls, is almost entirely un- 
known to our German neighbours as originally a British doctrine. 
It is not easy satisfactorily to account for this. The doctrine itself they 
have common enough among them, but apparently without the least 
knowledge, — certainly without tho least recognition, — of the source 
from which they have derived it. It is true that, when Berkeley 
originally propounded this grand view of nature to the world, the 
intercourse between the two countries was inconsiderable. The doc- 
trine has been, however, amply discussed and adopted since, although 
without tho author's name, by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, as 
a portion of their respective systems, and has thxis passed into the 
prevailing metaphysical theories of their country. Why Berkeley's 
name was suppressed in connection with it, does not appear. Al- 
though the four writers just mentioned speak for the most part 
disparagingly, in some cases unaccountably so, of this great man, 
they none of them seem unconscious that they were incorporating 

• One exception requires to to mentioned. Professor Ucberweg, in tho present 
number of the Ilalle'sche Zeituchrift and in his recent translation of Berkeley's "Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge," throws down afresh the gauntlet of this controversy, — 
but in .terms which greatly simplify the question. 
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his doctrine into theirs. In fact, Hogel's account of the doctrine 
("Gesfh. der Phil." Vol. III. Art. Berhrhi/), notwithstanding the 
Terv large amount of disparagement combined with it, and one or two 
inaccurate expressions, shows at once that Hegel understood perfectly 
well what Berkeley taught upon the nature of the material substance, 
and that he himself entirely assented to it. None of the other German 
historians of philosophy (except Kuno Fischer, if we may speak of 
him as a historian who is more truly a deep and eloquent expounder), 
whether they themselves accept, or not, the phenomenal nature of 
matter which they find in the writings of their own leading mcta- 
physicians, seem to be aware that this is what Berkeley taught. Wo 
accordingly find them all, with these two exceptions, attributing to 
bim tenets of a totally different character, — and, although themselves 
enlightened metaphysicians, — such tenets as imply the lowest possible 
estimate, upon their parts, of metaphysical enlightenment, — such, in 
fact, as no one enlightened metaphysician could well attribute to 
another. This misapprehension, which began with Tenneman, takes 
large proportions in Schwegler, and is to be fountl, I regret to say, 
even in the new and important edition of Erdmann's critical History 
of Philosophy. We may hope, however, that all this misapprehension 
will soon disappear; for, besides other favourable influences now for 
the first time in operation, the elaborate Oxford edition of Berkeley, 
by Fraser, in four volumes, can bo looked forward to next year, and 
already the first translation of Berkeley's chief work into German 
has just been made by Ueberweg in a very cheap form, with the 
accuracy and cloaracss for which this writer is distinguished. 

As Schwegler's account of Berkeley's doctrine is the most explicit, 
and his history in most general use, I subjoin here a list of his errors 
on this subject, and upon comimrison with the German text, it will 
be seen that almost every one of his statements is an egregious error. 

1. Berkeley does not deny, either wholly or in part, the existence 
anJ reality of the material world external to our bodies ; nor does he 
deny its permanence and its substance. 

2. His doctrine is not only a complete Realism, but shows clearly 
that that is precisely wlmt the doctrine of his opponents is not. 

!i. He nowhere says that material objects are mere imaginings of 
our own, or imaginings at all. He says the contrary everywhere. 

4. He nowhere denies the reality of the objective sensuous universe 
outside our bodies. That is the very universe of Matter and material 
ai>d external objects whose existence his opponents deny and he 
defends. 

0. It is not true that ho considers, or that anyone considers, any- 
thing to be harder, or heavier, or more real, or more substantial, 
than a phenomenon can be ; — than a block of granite for instance, 
or a bar of iron. 
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€. According to him such expressions as those here imputed to 
him, " mere phenomena," " only phenomena," are senseless expres- 
sions — as senseless as if we spoke of people as being "only" alive and 
happy, or as being "mere" rational creatures, or of some one as being 
"only" starved to death, or as being "purely and merely buried 
alive," or of sugar as being "merely" sweet, or of bread as being 
" merely " nutritious and good. According to him this is only the 
language of idiots. lie never used it. 

7. Ho nowhere says that our sensuous perceptions are entirely un- 
objectivc. He says the contrary. He saj's cverj-where that they are 
entirely objective. 

8. Ho does not say that when we experience or perceive external 
objects, such as colours, sounds, weights, &c., we are deceived. He 
says the contrary cverjrwhere. He says that theso are the real 
things. 

9. Ho nowhere says either that our sensations do not exist, or that 
they arc not some of our most real things. It is his opponents who 
deny the reality, externality, objectivity, substantiality, &c., &c., of 
what we sec and feel, or, as they express it, of what is " menly " 
("purely," " onhj") seen and felt, and they hope b}' imputing this 
denial to him to avert the odium of it from themselves. 

10. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his doctrine to hold 
that wo do not see what we hear or feel, nor feel and hear what wo 
see. No one thinks we can hear the weight of a house, or feel a 
colour, or sec a sound. Berkeley only drew attention to this fact, 

11. He nowhere says that wc do not see the shape and size of 
things — of the chair before us, for instance. He everywhere insists 
upon it that we do — that we see and feel the qualities that inhere in 
our sensations quite as well as our sensations themselves. 

12. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his doctrine to hold 
that the shape and size seen at one distance only enable us to infer 
vrhat shape and size we should see at another distance. It is not 
correct to say that anyone denies this. 

13. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his doctrine to hold 
that we do not see, but only infer, the distance between objects in 
the line of sight. There is nobody who thinks that we bcc this dis- 
tance. He onl}' drew attention to the point as a fact in physics, 
already well known in his day. 

14. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his doctrine to hold 
that we infer the visual shape and size from tho tactual ones when 
we are blindfold, or those that are tactual from those that are visual, 
when we merely look at tho wall or door. It is not true to say that 
anyone now denies this, or ever denied it. Berkeley only drew 
attention to the fact. 
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15. It is not peculiar to his doctrine to hold that we, in no sense 
of the words, go out of ourselves to perceive things — either out of 
our bodies or out of our minds. Ko one supposes we do so. 

16. He nowhere says that our sensations are affections of what 
perceives them, i.e., of what wc call " ourselves." They are, accord- 
ing to him, as distinct from the Ego as any one of them is from tho 
other, or as any one thing can be distinct from another thing ; tho 
body itself, or organ of the body, being, according to him, only tho 
condition under which the Ego or Spirit perceives them. 

17. He nowhere says that all Ideas are Sensations, although he 
says that all Sensations are Ideas ; neither, however, are affections of 
anything percipient. 

18. He docs not deny either that one Sensation can be outside 
another, or that one Idea can be outside another. 

19. He nowhere says that the Spirit (or Ego) has any Inside or 
Outside connected with it. On the contrary, he denies that it has 
either. "When therefore he speaks, in popular language, of things 
as in or outside tho Mind, he does not ever mean Jocalhj within or 
locally icithout, but merely figuratively so. Ho means, strictly and 
scientifically speaking, in relation to the Spirit, or not' in relation 
TO it. 

20. He nowhere says that the animal body is, in any case, the 
percipient. He distinctly says the contrary. He is therefore as far 
from saying that it has sensations within it, as that it has ideas of 
any kind within it. 

21. He does not say anywhere that material things, or other real 
things, like sound and pain, exist only in our imagination. He ex- 
plains at great length that this is not so, and that this is not ever 
what is meant when such things are called phenomena. Everybody 
knows that a bad toothache is a phenomenon ; yet nobody thinks 
that a bad toothache exists only in our own imagination. 

22. He nowhere says that the Spirit creates or imagines the real 
material objects which it perceives under the condition of the senses. 
No imputation could be more preposterous. 

23. He nowhere says that the material Universe is not outside the 
animal body. On the contrary, he everywhere explains that it is. 
He merely says that it exists and has all its vast reality in relation 
TO the Spirit, and through the fact of its being in this relation. 

24. It is not true to say that he denies the existence of Matter — 
of the Matter which we see and feel. He only denies the existence 
of occult or transcendental Matter — of the supposed Matter which 
no one under any circumstances, even if it were before our eyes or 
in our hands, could ever see or ever feel. This Eant knew well. 

25. He nowhere says that phenomena do not exist. He says, on 
ihe contrary, that they do ; — not only the material phenomena, such 
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as hard things and heavy things, and things large and small, hut 
also mere thought-phenomena, such as mere ideas of the sense- 
phenomena which we retain after our experience of the sense- 
phenomena themselves is over. 

26. lie nowhere says that a phenomenon is a part or a state of the 
Spirit. He says distinctly that it is neither one nor the other. 

27. He nowhere says that only spirits exist. He everywhere 
asserts the contrary. He everj'where asserts that material things, 
i.e., sense- phenomena, exist as well as Spirits ; and that other phe- 
nomena exist also. It is only in Germany that there are writers 
who hold that a phenomenon can he a portion of a Spirit, or a Spirit 
a portion of a phenomenon. 

28. He nowhere says that it is through its faculty of Imagination 
that the Spirit perceives the Material Universe. 

29. It is not true that he was the first propounder of the doctrine 
in Metaphysics that the Universe was made and is maintained hy 
God — by a Spirit or Ego — a personal, perceiving Spirit, with thoughts 
and volitions ; nor that this metaphysical doctrine is, or ever was, 
peculiar to him. * 

30. It is not true that he is the first propounder of Moral Causation 
— of the doctrine that nothing can be strictly and unmetaphorically 
regarded as the Cause or Origin of anything whatever except of that 
which it intends doing. Nor is the doctrine now peculiar to him. 
All other " Causes," as they arc called, are occasions only and con- 
ditions ; and arc admitted to be so by all who profess to explain what 
they mean when they use that term. 

31. It is not true that ho is peculiar in holding that nothing can 
know what it is doing and intending to do, except a Spirit. 

32. Nor is it a peculiar tenet of his that nothing but a Spirit can 
have thoughts, and that therefore nothing can present its thoughts 
to one Spirit but another Spirit. There is hardly any one who would 
not be ashamed to dispute such things. 

33. lie nowhere says that the pain and other sense-phenomena 
which are produced in (in relation to) the human Ego, exist, as such, 
in, or in relation to, the Divine One. He says exactly and emphati- 
cally the contrary. He says that the Supreme Spirit knows all things, 
and knows of the bodily pain we suffer, but does not suffer it. 

34. He nowhere says that the objects of our dreams or other mere 
subjective imaginings have any reality, nor that any interpretation 
of nature can give it to them. They are imreal objects — and he 
constantly says so. 

35. He nowhere says that we must not express ourselves in the 
figurative language of Physical Causation. He frequently says the 
contrary, and frequently himself does so. He merely suggests that 
we shovdd never allow ourselves to forget its figurative character. 

86. Finally, it is entirely inaccurate and most unjust to eay that 



he professed to hold this phenomenal nature of matter because it 
exhibits the utter groundlessness of Materialism and Atheism. He 
distinctly says that this was not so. He distinctly explains that his 
sole ground for holding it was that it is founded in fact and reason ; 
and that it is so, has (senseless as this may appear) been frequently 
admitted even by those who have refused to adopt it. 

It seems bat fair to all parties to put forward these corrections of 
Schwegler's childish statement, while wo arc engaged in a comparison 
of British and German Metaphysics. It would, however, also be 
unfair to all parties to omit stating hero that Kuno Fischer,* Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Jena, has given various excellent summaries 
of Berkeley's doctrine to the German public, one, the longest, in liis 
work on Bacon, and others in his exposition of Kant in two vols. ; 
both which works have been translated into English (Longmans), 
but not with complete justice to these summaries. 

III. Hegel's DocraiNE ^vnd His Demonstration of it. 

I now proceed to Professor Hegel's doctrine, to his mode of esta- 
blishing the truth of it, and to the difl'erencc between it and ours. 

Hia doctrine is, as I have said, identical in all respects with that 
of Professor von Schelling, viz., that the AH of things in Thought ; 
that every object of sense — every millstone — is as completely a 
phenomenon or thought, as what we coll a mere idea is, or as pain 
is; it being a well-imdorstood fact that nothing can be harder or 
heavier, or more real or moro entirely apart from the animal body, 
than, in certain circumstances, a thought or phenomenon can be. 

This, as I have also mentioned, is, with the exception of one 
mely important peculiarity, the dominant doctrine now among 
us in these islands — the doctrine which Berkeley was the first to 
expound, after the Greeks had done so, nearly a century before either 
of these German writers taught it. The exception I allude to is that 
whereas Berkeley said. All things are thoughts, except that which 
thinks ; Schelling said. All things arc thoughts, even that which 
thinks. And in this most important point of difference from BerkiUi/, 
Hegel folloics Schelling. 

Hegel's doctrine, then, is this remarkable point of difference from 
Berkeley, plus the first of the Greek correlations explained in the 
commencement of this article (Unity of Being and Thinking), and 
adopted after Berkeley's time by the metaphysicians of Great Britain ; 
which two tenets together constitute the doctrine that everything 
which exists, and every part of everything, is a phenomenon — a self- 
producing phenomenon, as well as, at the same time, a self-perceiving 

• This distinguished Tk-ritcr has also given u» expositions which are really complclo 
reproductions of Spinoza, Lcihnitz, and Fichte in separate volumes, and is now writing 
one of Schelling, to bo followed, probably next year, by his oxpositiOB of Hegel, to 
which wo may all look forward with conSdence and interest. 
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one. Professor Hegel does not, however, use this word "phenome- 
non " when he requires to speak of the universal clement in question 
which consists of Thinking and Being. He uses the word " Idea " 
for the purpose, as Berkeley himself often does ; but in order to dis- 
tinguish his own use of this word from the ordinary meaning of it, 
the Professor speaks of " the Idea," not of " Ideas," and not of " an 
Idea." He says everything is " the idea " — " the self-perceiving 
and self-producing idea." This is the Self-related or Absolute — the 
solo element of all things. There is no such thing at all, he says, as 
a Spirit Ego, person, or percipient distinct from this phenomenon. 
Matter is this, Spirit is this. The whole of the Immaterial Universe, 
as well as the whole of the Material Universe, is this. Ilistory is 
this ; Art is this ; Life and Knowledge arc this also ; in short, every- 
thing is this. Now, it is only when the Professor says that the Ego 
consists of, or rather contributes to constitute, this " Idea," as he calls 
it, that Berkeley and the metaphysicians of Great Britain diiFer from 
him. Wo hold that nothing that is an idea could think — nothing 
that is of the nature of matt«r could think or perceive anything. 

But what docs " the idea," or this universal phenomenal concrete 
unit itself, consist of, which is thus supposed to constitute all things P 
In other words, what does a phenomenon — a thought — consist off 
Professor Hegel answers this question as Schelling did, as Berkeley 
had done, long before them, and as every one in Britain now answers 
it. He says that it consists of two abstractions, two eleraenta, 
neither of which could exist except in correlation .to the other. 
These are abstract Being and abstract Perceiving — the abstract 
Object and the abstract Subject, Pain, which is one of our most 
real and least disputed objects, illustrates this clearly. It consists 
of abstract pain and abstract perceiving, neither of which could 
exist, as a reality, witliout the other ; but, when they arc combined, 
both exist i')j rcriim natnrd, and as //ro distinct realities. This is com- 
monly called " The Unity " of Being and Knowing ; but is, more 
distinctly expressed, their Corri'lalion, or correlative and inter- 
dependent existence. It really amounts to saying that every object- 
that exists for the Ego or Spirit, exists as a thought ; and, if we take 
htrict account of the facts in simple and obvious cases, such as pain, 
sound, colour, &c., we shall, as I have already observed, be the better 
able to comprehend it in the less obvious and more complicated cases, 
such as a History, a Poem, a Nation, or a Mountain ; each of which 
objects essentiallj' consists of the above two abstractions, viz., of the 
abstract object itself, supposed to be of the same nature as when it is 
perceived, and of the abstract act of perceiving, supposed to be able 
to take place even without there being any object to bo perceived. 
Ihese two things may be supposed and spoken of as apart, but can- 
not, it is evident, exist except together — any more than the two 
pages of a leaf in a book could exist except together. 
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I have thus far stuttnl what rrotV8!H>r Hojii'l's gouoral doi'triuo 
amoimts to. It is the samo Oorrolatiou of Tlioiij^ht and lioiiis; us 
Schelling's. I have also stated in what it differs from HerkeU-y's. 
It regards the process of thought us that which tliiiiks — the ]>ri>ccss 
of perceiving as that which pon-cives ; whereas llerkeh^y «U>cs not. 
Let us now follow the Trofessor a little into his employment of this 
dootrino that tho "Whole of IJeing is phenomenal — i>onsistin>; ol' tlio 
process which wo commonly call Thoiifjlif or Thinking, and which, 
from tho self-development that he assigns to it, we may call I'heno- 
menalization. It is Thought in action, hut without any other 
Thinker except itself — without, therefore, anything exci>pt ilsi-lf 
that can cither intend anything or poireivc anything. ^Vilh this 
doctrine ho solves, he tells us, what had hcen hitherto for him an 
inexplicablo problem, viz., the jKwition in which the related stands to 
the unrelated (or absolute), and in which the individual (or linite) 
Phenomcnalization stands to tho ono which is nnivers:d (or not 
finite). 

He employ's tho doctrine first on the material univcrso of sensuous 
phenomena, and then on tho innnaterial universe of unsensuous 
(superscnsuous) phenomena ; or, as ho gcncrali/es it himself, first on 
the world of matter, and then (m tlie world of Inunan conduct and of 
human thought. I do not intend to imitate him or his conuu«>ntiitors 
in calling thought misleadingly either tho " consciousness," or tho 
" conscious mind," or the " Spirit," <«• tho " Kgo." It is none of 
these. Why, therefore, should it bo called ho Y 

In each of thcso two departments he indicates thrw slagiw of this 
Phenomeiulizatiou (or Thouglit in action) — flirce stages of tho 
Phenomenal, or " tho Idea," as he himself quniiitly calls it — ^tliroe 
in the Sensuous, and three in tho >Su])erseuHU(ms, 

In the Material or Sensuous Universe we have tliese ])h(niomena, or 
thoughts, unrolling themselves, or developing themselves, Jirxt, in 
the form of unorganised phenomena, and, Kcvonilh/, in the form of 
organised phenomena. Again, we have tlio latter — tlie organised 
phenomena — subdivided into, Ist, those of tho vegetable class, and, 
2nd, thoBo of the animal class ; the more complicalcrd phenomena of 
the animal class developing themselves, or unrolling tliemselvcis, into 
the reasonings and institutions of individuals and comnnniities. 

In the Immaterial or SupersenHuous Universe — the universe of 
thought and feeling, in tlie onlinary sense of fliose words — (son- 
atituting, we are thus told, one portion of the aninnd ])hcn(>nic!na, wo 
have the Phenomenal (" the Idea ") unrolling itself into unsensuous 
phenomena, in contra-distinction to Mat Utr, or the sensuous pheno- 
mena. And hero we have it also unrolling itwdf — wo must not 
forget that it is tho Phenomenal itself (" the Idea"; that does every- 
thing, as well as being that alone which perceives what is done — 
m have it unrolling itself, under this head of tho Suporscnsuouii 
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UniTGTso, into three subordinate classes of phenomena. Wo have it 
frut, U8 what the Professor calls "subjective" phcnomonii, or what 
we should caVL the more ideas and feelings of individuals — all their 
various acts of perceiving and of preference. Wo have it, aecondly, as 
what he calls "objective" phenomona, or what we call civil and politioal 
institutions, with the historj' of them ; and, thirdly, we have " tho Idea " 
unrolling itself into tho phenomena which tho Professor calls "un- 
related " or " self-related " (absolute) Pheuoraenali/ation. Thoaa 
belong to what we comprehend imder tho names of Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy — Philosophy being that union of concrete life and ooncrote 
knowledge which comprehends all tho rest — which comprehends tho 
whole universe of Being, of Thought and Matter, of tlio Sensuous 
and tho Supersensuous — in ono combine*] syntom of Pbonomenaliza- 
tion, or self-developing, self-producing, seli'-pereeiving plienomenu — 
a thing, or view of things, not easily expressed in any ono word or 
phrase, on account of the novelty of the gcnoraliaations, but expressed, 
for the understanding of an Englishnmn, in, perhaps, the vaguest, 
most inaccurate, and obscurest manner possible by tho worthy Pro- 
fessor himself, as "the self-tiiinkino idea." 

Let the reader hero take minute account of what has thus far been 
laid before him. It is neither more nor less than the subslunco of 
8chelling's doctrine, adopted and taught by Professor Ilogel, that the 
All of things is concrete Thought — that all material and inimaterial 
things that exist, consist of that alone, nor is there anything tliat tho 
Professor has oftencr or more distinctly repeated than that this was 
what ho aimed at establishing. He is not responsible for tho vast 
struggle that some of his admirers have had to make, in order to got 
at this fact. Jlis doctrine was always well-known to bo this, and in 
itself very clearly, very unmistakably, amounts to this. It is thus 
far, moreover, that he and Schelling were together, and wrote 
together. But here those inexcusable jealousies upon Scholling's part 
began, which terminated in their entire alienation from ono another, 
not only in all tho rest of their philosophical researches, but even 
in the working out of this main principle — the one upon which they 
were both agreed. " What," asked Hegel, one ill-starred morning, 
♦' is tho proof of our doctrine ? What are the d priori grounds for 
our holding that Matter and Thought are things of the same nature ? 
We know, of course, that it is so. We know, of course, that Matter 
is as much a phenomenon as tho mere Tliought about it is — that 
neither of these is, in itself alone, a phenomenon — that they are both 
correlotives subsisting in the same phenomenon. Nothing," said 
Hegel, "can be clearer than this is. But it is not enongh to say 
that this is so, nor even to see that this is so. It is not enough to 
make an axiom of it, as we have hitherto done with regard to it, and 
as we still do with regard to the fact that the whole is greater than 
ita part. Wc must," said the I'rofeseor, " offer proof of it. We 
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must exhibit the u priori olomonfa of f ho iiTidiDpiittHl fnot. AVo iiuist 
shoxr that the ossontiiil olomoiits of Thoiipht, iiml of what wo nro 
accustoimtl to think of us N<)t-1ho««»ht, aro tho saino." Vynnx all 
this, and nixtn his brothor inotaphysifinn, aftiT (his, Sclu'lliii}?, with- 
out a quarrol, t\imo<l his baok. S<>l»olliii}r naw no iiccossit y lu'n> for ii 
statement of « priori elenionts. tioor{?»> ^^'illianl l''rotlorick IIo<j«'l, 
therefore, hencoforwanl, works alono: and his wliolo work, tlnis 
alone, is the drawing up of this a priori basis, or jlt'nionstratit)n, the 
import of which is all that it now remains for us to consider. It is 
not a doctrine, as some have mistakenly doscribwl it, it is only (ho 
demonstration of- one, and (ho I'rofossor himself eallod it nothing 
more. 

Why Professor Hegel should have thought any jn-oof horo rtxpiisito 
beyond the mere intuition of the intellect is not dear, unloss wo 
suppose him occupied with the professional distinction which would 
result to himself from its iiulication. lie certainly does not sinnn to 
have efiected much more by "his IMiilosophy," as his admirers call 
it, than this distinction, nor even to have himself laid claim to more. 
IIo explicitly says that his only nu-rit li«<s in this indication of the 
d priori basis, which I)elongB to tSchelling's doctrino ; and ho himself 
attaches groat importance to it as a donionstrafion. It is, however, 
but too evident that it has nvilly not answered the purpose of one, 
and that it has Icfb tSchelling's doctrino, even for most (lormans, not 
only not wholly exempt from doubt, but far less so than the doctrine 
was before. 

The obscurity of somo of tho langtiage in which ho oxprcsscd this 
demonstration, and which somo of Iiis comnunitators swrn (o think u 
BOrt of merit — something to ho pnmd of — an important portion of 
the work, and to be carefully preserved in every translation, as wi'll 
as in every comment, was probably forced uiM)n him by tlio com- 
plications of his position, in antagonism to Scholling's followors, 
and appeared, I doubt not, to that high-niindtvl man, as it docs to 
■ most people, a mere disgrace, discredit, and (h'foct, to however limited 
an extent it exint^ in what he has written. It is what no sincero 
interpreter of nature, which ]'roft)8Si)r ]!og(i assun-dly was, would 
willingly either sanction or d(!sceiid to, miicli less bo proud of. To 
say that this obscurity, such as it is, was nt'cossary for tins il(>moustra- 
tion, oven in so clear a writer as tlu^ 1'rofossor, an<l is in the thoughts 
themselves, quite as much as in tho languag«>, is to say what every- 
body acquainted with the subject knows not to bo t lu; cas(!, and what is 
abundantly disprov(!d for the ISritish public by Mr. Harris's admirable 
chapters of clear and simple English, upon tho leading points of this 
demonstration in tho Journal of Sprrii/tdirn I'hiloHophi/* now odit(!cl 
by him at St. Louis, (U.K.), and tho only journal exclusively dc^voted 
to Metaphysics now jmbliHlu^d in the lOnglish language any where ; 

* Triibncr, London. 
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as also by Dr. Sloman's excellent sunmiaiy in Englisb, clear and 
classical, of what Profosaor Hegol Las written upon ordinary Logic, 
involving, however, the whole of the Professor's demonstration, as 
well as the doctrine, in a condensed form. 

The proposition itself, of which Professor Hegel undertook to show 
the d priori character, was, as I have had occasion so often to remind 
the reader, that Material Nature is dependent for its very existence 
upon the Nature that is Imraaterial — that, in fact, it is, itself, but a 
portion — a very small and unimportant portion, of this Immaterial 
Nature, a very small and unimportant portion even of that Thought, 
or Thinking, which ScheUing and Hegel regard as the Whole of 
what is Immaterial, but which in Britain we regard as, itself, but a 
very small portion of the Whole. I have been compelled to keep 
these distinctions the more steadily before the reader's mind, and to 
dwell the more upon the precise proposition which Hegel had to deal 
with, in consequence of the complications and suppressions introduced 
by those who cither do not understand the point at issue in Uegel'a 
writings, or who oppose it. 

Now, no one denies that there can be no thinking without some- 
thing to think about ; but as anything will do to think about, quite 
as well as a material object actually present, it follows, and no one 
denies, that as far as objects are concerned there can be thinking 
without a single material Object in existence. We can thus see at once 
that the Immaterial Nature is independent of the Material Nature. 
What requires to bo shown is that if there were no Thinking, no 
Perceiving, no Immaterial Nature, the Material Universe could not then 
possibly subsist ; that, in other words, the Material Nature is entirely- 
dependent for the mere condition and possibility of its existence upon 
the Immaterial Nature, however much this may appear otherwise to 
those who have not reflected on this subject. Here, then, was Hegel's 
proposition — that the Whole of Objective Being consists of Thought 
in action — of concrete Thought ; and by whatever process he esta- 
blishes this, ho establishes, also, that even " Matter " is this Thought 
in action ; this latter being the only point respecting which there 
ever was, or could have been, a. question. 

The only evidence which Berkeley had adduced of this proposition 
was (as I have already said) contained in the statement that Matter 
is a phenomenon, an idea of sense. In other words, he had merely 
pointed out that as there are no other ideas possible for ub except 
those which we think of as being what they were while they were 
being perceived, so there is no other matter possible for us except 
that which we think of as being what it was while it was being per- 
ceived ; that in both cases the csw is the percipi, and the percipi the 
esse. This is what is meant by saying that Matter is a phenomenon ; 
and this is all that Berkeley considered it necessary, to say about it. 

The same fact may bo thus otherwise stated, A phenomenon 
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consists both of thinking and of the object of this thinking. It consists 
of neither of the two elements alone. Either of them alone would 
ho u mere abstraction. There can be no thinking except when there 
is its Object, nor its object except whore there is the thinking. The 
real thing is that in which these two elements are united ; and that 
is the phenomenon, whether it be a sense-phenomenon or not, i.<\, 
whether it be a material object or any other unperceiving thing. 
liVe may speak of the two abstractions as an sich, as potentialities, as 
things in themselves, &c., but they are really things which not only 
do sot exist ut all apart, but cannot even be imagined to exist so. 
They are, each, a sell-contradiction, and ore thus less than what we 
mean by "Nothing." So far Berkeley. 

Professor Hegel efi'ects his demonstration of the principle before 
us, in point of fact, very much in the same way as Berkeley here 
does ; but in point of form and language he expresses himsell' very dif- 
ferently indeed from Berkeley — not, however, in the utterly grotesque 
manner in which some of his admirers describe him as expressing him- 
self. The utmost that can be said against hia demonstration is, that 
it makes a mountain of a molehill, and conceals from hiinsull' the 
fact that it does so, under the mask of some new phrases. He points 
out that we can know of nothing e.Kcept such things as have been — 
either themselves or others similar to them — the immediate objects 
of our thinking process, but that, in every cose, the object and the 
thinking (each nothing whatever by itself) constitute together that 
whole which we call a phenomenon, and which can obtain the name 
of either abstraction. It can be called either an object of thought or 
a thought, inasmuch as it is rcaUy, at once, both or either, according 
to the point of view from which wo regard it; just as the same 
degree of temperatuie is called either hot or cold, according to the 
degree which wc may have been previously experiencing, or from 
which we regard the new one. 

To make the matter clearer, however, the Professor applies to it 
the language of ordinary logic, pointing out that all thinking as 
weU as all being consists of the Universal and the Particular as corre- 
latives, which two characteristics constitute together the whole indi- 
vidual thinking in each ease of thinking, and the whole individual 
being in each case of being, — that the Universal is nevertheless, as it 
were, the characteristic which represents, or belongs to, the mere 
thinking (the subjective element), while the Particular is the mere 
being (the objective element) ; and further, that each of these two 
correlatives, the Universal and the Particular, is so completely bound 
up with the other, and inseparable from it, even in the minutest 
detail, that we can speak of cither as being of the same Thought- 
nature or Being- nature as the other, and as being, in fact, that which 
the other is. 

This correlation of the Universal and the Particular constitutes a 
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large portion of the Professor's demonstration. It needs, ttcrefore, 
to be closely looked into. Neither the Universal nor the Particular 
can, it is obvious, exist or even be conceived without the other ; i.e., 
except as defined and made intelligible by the other. Like all other 
correlatives, they imply each other, and can only be thought of as 
the parts of a Total, which is called the Individual or the Singular. 
In some sense, then, each of them exists within the other and through 
the other, — is part of the other as well as part of the Whole, and is 
the other. Strength and Weakness, or Heat and Cold, or any other 
correlation, exhibits the same facts, however little we may have been 
accustomed to think about them in this light. The Universal and 
the Particular are thus both in the concrete unit {i.e., in the Indi- 
vidual or the Singular}. They constitute its existence, and the con- 
crete unit is in both of them — as well as they in it. These three 
terms, then, are indissolubly united, and either may be named the 
other, and really is the other, in one of its states or aspects. 

Now if we attend closely to all these interrelations among the 
three terms of this correlation, we shall find that they describe 
exactly the relations subsisting between the abstract thinking, the 
abstract being, and the concrete or nnabstract phenomenon which 
contains these two abstractions, and which the Professor himself 
calls the Absolute. There is no difficulty whatever in the whole 
matter — no difficulty whatever in seeing that it is in this way that 
all our thinking is carried on, and in this way that all our objects 
are related to this thinking. There is a subjective thinking, and an 
objective thinking always in every separate case of thought ; and 
when we see how iiud where the objective thinking stands to (he 
whole of each thought, we have no difficulty in seeing what is meant 
when we are told that the subjective thought turns into the objective 
thought, or is correlative to it, and cannot but pass into it — cannot 
but be interwoven with it ; and, rice versa, (hat the objective thought 
turns into the subjective thought, and cannot but be part of the 
same Total. Tlie meaning here is that the subjective thinking (the 
Universal) cannot exist concretely except as the correlative to the 
objective thinking (the Particular), nor the objective thinking exist 
concretelj' except as correlative to the subjective thinking. Thus, in 
the case of a pain perceived, there can be no mere perceiving without 
the pain, nor can there bo mere pain without the perceiving-process 
as its correlative. Each alone is abstract ; and it is only when they 
are combined in the individual phenomenon that they reach their 
reab'ty and concrete character. 

All (his is clear enough and simple enough ; but we cannot help 
asking. In what is it clearer or simpler than Berkeley's single 
remark, that Matter is a Phenomenon, or, as it was expressed in his 
day, that Matter is an Idea ? Berkeley himself has called it " an 
Idea of sense." 



"Not content, however, with the obviousness of the doctrine, either 
in itself or in the foregoing mode of making it obvious. Professor 
Hegel seeks to establish it by the following expedient, which, to our 
English instincts, partakes largely of the naive. 

In order to demonstrate, as he undertakes to do, that objective 
Being and subjective Being are one and the same, which is the only 
point whose demonstration is in question, the I'rofessor at onco 
(UHum^i^ as true, without sajnng one word about what he is doing, 
thia very pr<>position of ScheUing's, the d priori grounds of which he 
has midertfiken to indicate. Ho assumes that objective Being and 
subjective Being are, as of course they are, one and the same thing, 
constituting phases of one and the same whole. He assumes, in the 
most unequivocal and open manner possible, in the very first section 
of his voluminous demonstration — " Die Logik " — that the object of 
the consciousness (the objective Being) and the consciousness of the 
object (the subjective Being) are of one and the same nature, 
or rather, are one and the same thing. He assumes that the blank 
or abstract consciousness (das leere Anschaucn) of the indi\'idual 
thinker is the whole of what we call abstract objective Being 
(das leere Sein), and that every characteristic, therefore, which we 
discern in connection with anything objective, is the characteristic, 
and can only be the characteristic, of that one thing which we call 
by these two names— of that one thing which we call not only 
" empty Thinking" but "empty Being," — not only the Thinking 
which is supposed to be carried on about nothing, but the Being 
which is supposed to bo the Being of nothing ; and in accordance 
with this preliminary asaumpfion of this identity ho uses the term 
Thought-limitations (Denkbestimmungen) to denote the attributes of 
objects, i.e., of aU objective Being. 

Having completely surrendered himself to the illusion that there is 
in all tliis no jxiifio principii — that he is not, in this, assuming the 
correlation which he had to prove (for we cannot and do not here 
impute to him the consciousness that he is doing so) — the Professor 
is led to assume even more than was necessary. He assumes even unre- 
lated sameness (Einerleiheit), where the sameness of correlation (Iden- 
tifat) is all that is required, and all that we have. He assumes that 
unconsciousness and consciousness are one and the same thing uncor- 
relatively, instead of merely assuming that they are correlatively so. 

He accordingly next proceeds to point out aU that there is a priori 
in the nature of objective existence — in its qualities, its quantities, 
and its essence — and then applies this nature to that Blank, which 
he calls not only blank Being (leeres Sein), but blank Consciousness 
(Iceres Anschauen — leeres Denken) also ; bj' which means he of 
course at once obtains the desired result — ^viz., that the tree in and out 
of consciousness is precisely one and the same thing, being, in both 
cases, nothing more nor less than a phenomenon — one and the same 
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phenomenon, and what may with equal accuracy be called an object 
or a thought — an objective tree or a subjective tree — but can, there- 
fore, bo exclusively called neither one nor the other. 

I again repeat, and cannot too often repeat it, that the truth of 
this doctrine — of the fact here inferred — is now disputed by no one. 
All careful thinkers in this countrj' have held it under some one 
expression or another ever since it was first propounded by Berkeley. 
All that can possibly be objected to in the whole matter is the illusory 
method of establishing it which Professor Hegel has here so uncon- 
sciously incorporated with his demonstration. 

Nor is there anything whatever to object to or to puzzle any one 
in tho great Metaphysical correlations, first pointed out by the 
Greeks, which the Professor has employed throughout this demon- 
stration. These relate to tho metaphysical composition of what we 
call an object, and are mainly tho following four of the ten described 
in the first portion of this article, \iz. : — 

That every object (rock, tree, or animal body) consists of that, in 
it, which is Unilbrm or Universal, and of that, in it, which is Various 
or Particular. 

That every such object consists of that, in it, which is Essential, 
and of that, in it, which is Unessential. 

That every object consists essentially of Quantity as well as 
Quality, and of its Qualities as well as of their (iuautities. 

That every object consists not oaly of Being, but of Not-Being — 
not only of being what it is, but of not heiii{i what it is not; i.e., has 
its existence through what it is negatively as well as through what 
it is positively. 

The characteristics involved in each of these four principles con- 
stitute, in each case, a correlation, just as the characteristics Strength 
(or Force) and Weakness, High and Low, Heat and Cold, do ; and 
each of the four correlations involves, essentially, not only one and the 
same correlative nature, but one and the same import, viz., — tho union 
or undivided being of that which differs and of that which does not. 

That each pair of these characteristics constitutes a correlation 
has been already shown, and is, in itself, eWdent, since a correlation 
is that sort of mutual relation between two things, sides, or compart- 
ments, in which neither compartment can exist, uor even be imagined, 
without the existence of the other compartment. If either can exist 
without the other, there is no correlation. Heat cannot exist nor even 
bo imagined except as the absence of Cold, nor Cold except as the 
absence of Heat. If there were no Heat to be absent, there could be 
no Cold. If there were no Cold to be absent, there could be no Heat. 
The two form but one thought, and it is as this thought in a different 
aspect that each of them is contemplated. So, if there were no Par- 
ticular, there would bo no Universal. If there were no meaning for 
the word " Unessential," there could be nothing to be called "Essen- 
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taaL" If there were no Quantity there coxild be no Quality ; and if 
there were nothing tliat an object were not, there could be nothing 
that such an object could be. All which is, in all cases, vice verad, 
equally true. 

The correlative nature, or nature of correlation is, as has just been 
said, always essentially one and the same, however various the cases 
may be in which we find it. The three elements of it in any object, 
or in our thought respecting any object, are, ,first, that which is the 
Torious or diiferent, in a tree, for instance, whether we compare it 
with other trees, or limit our comparison to different portions of the 
same tree ; Mcomlli/, that, in it, which is the uniform or the one, 
whether our comparison is here also limited to a single tree or 
extended to several ; and, thirdly, the united being of these two con- 
fronting elements blended into a Total — viz., the actual object, or sin- 
gular and individual thing itself. What it is hero chiefly important 
to bear in mind is, that all this is true and imdisputed, and has ever 
been bo, whatever use Professor Hcgcl may have made of it, or may 
have wished to make of it — that he himself had nothing whatever to 
do with the originating of it, nor with the explaining of it, nor pro- 
fessed to have, and that it is all found in the metaphysical conclusions 
and researches of nearly two thousand five hundred years ago. 

I have thus far only indicated, in outline, the substance or sub- 
ject-matter of the demonstration by which the Professor shows that 
all Being consists of Thought, and the metaphysical correlations of 
which this substance or subject-matter has been made to consist. 
But that is not enough. The sequence or mccessive interconnexion 
assigned by him to all the foregoing correlations and others similar, 
is the principal point in the materials of this demonstration which 
the Professor worked at. It is requisite, therefore, to state more 
fully what this part of the performance amounts to. For this pur- 
pose it is requisite not only to indicate the d priori tie found to 
subsist between the successive principles employed, but also to ex- 
hibit the order in which the principles here employed succeed each 
other in this d priori manner. 

This correlation, then, or d priori nexus of antithesis or contra- 
diction, as in Heat and Cold, which has so long been known to 
exist in each of the foregoing principles of human knowledge, and 
in several others can be also shown to exist even hetirecn some of 
these correlations or principles themselves ; not indeed so that each 
is correlative to every other, nor even that in any case the whole of 
one is correlative to the whole of another; but bo, that one element 
or side of each correlation has this a priori nexus of antithesis or 
correlation with the whole of the correlation which precedes it ; or, 
in other words, that each correlation has this antithetical or mutual 
relation, this correlation or a priori nexus with one of the correlatives 
in the correlation which succeeds it. 
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The details of the concatenation thence resulting — the principles 
whose order of succession is thus regulated, are divided by Professor 
Hegel into three groups : — first, those which relate to Being as it is 
immediately perceived; secondly, those which relate to mediate 
Being, i.e., to that which is Essential or Unessential in immediate 
Being; and, thirdly, those which relate to Thought. How irre- 
levant and worthless, notwithstanding their truth, all these portions 
of the demonstration here are, after the petitio principii already 
indicated, is clear. Nevertheless, as the concatenation in question 
constitutes the Professor's own and only contribution to the Meta- 
physics of Schelling which he professed, and the only contribution 
to them which he himself claimed to have made, I shall give a 
concise sketch of the statements contained in each of the three parts 
of what he calls Logic, and shall do so in the order in which he has 
given these parts in his two treatises on the subject, merely pre- 
mising that the effort of the worthy Professor to get into a new 
world of terms in order apparently to escape from the vexatious* 
criticism of his contemporaries is a proceeding in which it can be 
no part of my aim here to imitate either him or those who imitate 
him. 

To begin then with this part of our subject, we have to consider, 
first, what the Professor states imder the head of " Immediate 
Being " in the First Part of each Treatise ; secondly, what he states 
under the head of " Mediate Being " or " Essence " in the Second 
Part ; and, thirdly, what he states under the head of " Thought " in 
the Third Part of each Treatise. I would merely add tibat the 
sole aim of both treatises is the same, viz., to point out the nature of 
concrete existence, by pointing out in detail all the correlations of 
which it consists, beginning with the most abstract characteristic 
of all, viz., with Being, and terminating with that which is the most 
concrete — ^beginning in fisict with what we call nothing, and ter- 
minating with the Phenomenon (whose esse is percipi), a process with 
the elements of which the Greek principles already indicated will 
have familiarized the reader. 

In the First Part of both " Logics," the Professor begins with 
Heraclitus. He begins with to Itmi, the correlative or entirely 
opposite of which is to /i^ Iwai, which are two non-existent abstrac- 
tions^until they are united. When united, however, they constitute 
the movement or first phase of defined existence to ylyvtaOai, transi- 
tion, change, or, as the Professor calls it, " Werden," becoming. 
Thus Being and Not-Being constitute that contrast or change which 
we caU " a something," " a quality," " what a thing is," &c. 

The correlative or opposite of " What a thing is," is " What a 

* Wliethei it was among the canaea or the consequences of this condoet upon his 
part, that some of his oppononta called him " a charlatan," it ia not here nsceaurjr to 
inquire. It is enough for us to know that a more honest man tban Hegel lumt livsd. 
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thing is not " (its other). These two correlatives, when combined, 
constitate Independent Being, or completed Quality — what the 
Professor caUs " Fiirsichsein." They are in precisely the same 
relation to each other as Being and Not-Being arc, and arc also in 
the same relation to Independent Being (or Fiirsichsein) as Being 
and Not-Being are to Change or Contrast, i.c., they constitute it. 

The next correlation he speaks of is Quantity and Quality. His 
mode of reaching this is peculiar. It is this. Ho regards completed 
Quality or Independent Being as a unit — a singular, and then of 
coarse the corrclatiTc or opposite of the singular is the plural, which 
two correlatives form Quantity. Here also, then. Quality and 
Quantity stand in the same relation to one another as Being and Not- 
Being. Neither could exist without the other. When united they 
make a third, which wc call Proportion {das Mass). This, then, is 
variable Proportion — the Proportion of what we have seen to be 
constant change — constant transition. Thus far we make no infe- 
rence. All that exists is immediately present, and this is called 
Immediate Being {das Unmiitelbare). 

In the Second Part, we ask what is the correlative or opposite of 
the variable Proportion at which we have now anived, and wc find it 
of coarse to be the Fixed, the Permanent, the Uniform. This is 
what some writers speak of as the " Essence," others as the " Sub- 
stance," &c. ; but what would in any case be only an abstraction, a 
thing that could not exist by itself. The Professor calls it, therefore, 
the " Essence as such " or the " abstract Essence." Compared with 
it, the Yariablc of the First Book minus this abstraction, would be 
Unessential or mere appearance. But the Professor here reminds 
the reader that neither of these things exists at all separately — that 
the two abstractions (the Uniform without the Variable on the 
one hand, and the Variable without the Uniform on the other) must 
be put together to make the Actual, being either of them alone even 
inconceivable. When combined, however, they constitute two 
separate existences with the Actual in each of them and each of 
them in the Actual. They then stand to one another in the same 
relation as Being and Not-Being stand to one another, and they 
stand in the same relation to the Actual as Being and Not-Being 
stand to Change. Thus the main aim of the second portion of each 
Treatise is to exhibit the amalgamation of the Uniform and the 
Variable under the names of Essence and Appearance ; to show that, 
rightly imderstood, the whole essence is in the appearance and the 
whole appearance in the essence, just in the same way as the Whole 
is in its Parts, and the Parts in the Whole, and to show that this ia 
in reality the same correlation as is supposed to subsist between the 
Gronnded and the Ground, the Form and the Matter, the Accident 
and the Substance, the Physical Cause and the Physical Effect ; in 
abort, that existence consists of correlation not only between all 
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the elements of Immediate Being as shown in the First Part, but 
likewise between all the elements of the Being that is Mediate, t.*"., 
inferred or implied, as the Essential or divided Nature is which is 
described in the Second Part. We must here take great care 
not to confoimd the correlation which subsists between the sub- 
ject of the First Part and the subject of the Second — or between 
undivided Being and divided Being, on the one hand, and the cor- 
relation which subsists between the abstract essence and the abstract 
appearance, on the other hand. The latter correlation results in 
the Actual, as explained above. The former correlation results, it 
will presently be seen, in Abstract Thought. 

In the Third Part of each Treatise, our first question is. What is 
the correlative or opposite or negative of this essential nature — this 
Mediate and double nature which has been described in the Second 
Part ? and the answer obviously is, that its correlative is the un- 
divided, uninferred Nature, described in the First Part. This, then 
is hero the correlation to be first attended to, viz., the Mediate and 
the Immediate, or Essence and Being, that which is divided and 
that which is not, the Particular and the Universal ; and here as in 
all correlations, the opposite sides or elements not only make only 
one thing, but each of them is what the whole is. In this case, the 
whole is the process which we call Thought. That which constitutes 
all Being and all Essence combined is that which constitutes all 
Thought — Thought as it is described in ordinary Logic — Thought 
consisting of the Universal, the Particular and the Individual. In 
other words. Being and Essence together amount to this. Being sepa- 
rates into independent sides or elements, each side identical with the 
other and with the whole. But this exactly coincides with the descrip- 
tion of Thought as Logic describes Thought. The Professor holds, 
therefore, that Thought stands in the same relation to Being and to 
Essence or to Mediate and Immediate Being as to yiyviirBai. stands 
to TO Xivai. and to /i-^ ?ivai. 

The next question is, "What is the correlative of abstract Thought 
— of Thought as such ? and we find this to be the abstract Particular, 
just as we find Thought itself to be the abstract Universal. But the 
abstract Particular is the abstract object — that which distinguishes 
one act of Thought from another, or Thought, in one case, from 
Thought in another. As, then, neither the Particular nor the 
Universal can have any sense or existence without the other, and as, 
when combined, each is the whole, we can see at once that this is tho 
correlation, between Thought an sich and its Object an aich, to which 
correlation in England we give the name Phenomenon — that whose 
esse is percipi — the concretest of all concrete things, and what tho 
Professor calls the Idea. It must not be forgotten however, as I have 
already mentioned, that when he calls the Phenomenon the Idea and 
t^ie Absolute, he means, what he says frequently in the beginning of 
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all his treatises, that there is no other Thinker but Thought — no other 
Ego but the Act of Thinking ; and thut, therefore, all tho Thinking 
that there is is carried on by the I'henomenon, the Idea, which is 
thus, according to him, the Universal which perceives itself — " thinks 
itself," as he expresses it, and by this Perceiving, this Thinking, 
makes itself a reality — the most concrete, tho only concrete reality. 

Such then is the concisest possible summary of this demonstration. 
In what I say of tho second part of it, I omit, as calculated only to 
divert attention from the main point before us, all that the Professor 
says about " Causation," " Substance," " Ground," " Necessity," and 
other such expressions, to which each writer attttches his own inter- 
pretation, and too often, as the Professor has done, without saying 
definitely what that interpretation is. I need only remark here that 
he fully accepts the principle that that which acts, self-compelled, is 
free, tho word " free " having never here had in any writer any 
other meaning at tached to it ; and that that only is not free which is 
compelled to act by something not itself. I have also omitted, and 
for the same reason, what the Professor says in the Third Part, 
explanatory of the extent to which the universal principle of correla- 
tion pervades all tho facts of Mochunism, Chymistry and Adaptation. 
What he says upon this subject is nevertheless extremely interesting. 
There is one other point in the Third Part of each treatise to 
which I wish more fully to advert. The correlation between Being- 
characteristics and Essence-characteristics, which constitutes abstract 
Thought, is mentioned by the Professor as the point in his " Demon- 
stration " which it is the most difficult to make clear ; and certainly 
it must be admitted that, as ho expresses himself respecting it, 
altering the ordinary meanings of most words, it is very far from 
clear. In itself, however, and especially in connection with his 
peculiar premisses, it has no difficulty whatever ; being, in point of 
fact, assumed in the premisses and the central point of the wliole ques- 
tion before us — viz.. How can it bo shown that Matter is a Pheno- 
menon? or. How can it be shown that every immediate object con- 
sisting, as it does, of a divided and an undivided nature is a Thought ? 
In connection with the Professor's premisses this i-esult is clear 
in two ways : — ■ 

(1) In his premisses, in the first pages of his Demonstration, under 
the head of Being, we have, as already indicated, Jird, the abstract 
Being of all things — of tho Essential and the Unessential — of the 
Mediate and the Immediate, and secondly, our own abstract Thought, 
or abstract Consciousness of these things, set down, both of them, as 
one and the same thing under two different names. Where then is 
the difficulty in seeing that abstract Being of all kinds — Mediate as 
well as Immediate, Essential as well as Unessential — has abstract 
I Thought as that which unites its elements, or that in which these 

^1 elements are united ; as that which gives them truth and existence, 
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as that of which they consist, as that in which they inhere ; and 
this, to the same complete extent, although not in the same way, 
as the abstract Being and the abstract Not-Being of Heraclitus have 
abstract Change as their uniting or welding Third P 

(2) Again, in his premisses, all the forms of Being (Seinbestim- 
mttngen) which he speaks of, he speaks of also as forms of Thought 
(Denkbestimmungen). When, therefore, he has catalogued all pos- 
«ible abstract (i,e., merely objective) Being — the Mediate and the 
Immediate, the Essential and the Unessential, the Keal and the 
Unreal, &c. — ^has he not also catalogued all possible abstract 
Thought ? Do not the abstract forms of Mediate Being, as described 
in the Second Part of his Treatises, and the abstract forms of 
Immediate Being, as described in the First Part of his Treatises, 
thus necessarily and obviously constitute together all abstract 
Thought P Here also then, upon the premisses laid down, abstract 
Thought {i.e.. Thought an sich, Thought as such) is the obvious and 
natural result of the Correlatives Being and Essence {Sein and Wenen) 
in the sense in which the Professor imderstands these terms, just as 
TO yiyvttrOai is of to livai and to fi^ hvm, but not upon the same principle. 

It does not then, after all, appear so very difficult, with the 
Professor's premisses before us, to show that, as Change results from 
Being and Not-Being, as Temperature results from Heat and Cold, 
and as all other corrdations consist of two opposites of some kind, 
so here also what we call abstract Thought, or Thought as such, 
consists wholly of Mediate and Immediate abstract Being, as the 
constituent correlatives of it ; nor so very difficult to see that, with 
such premisses, this is thus not less effectually and far more promptly 
shown than by the circuitous process of pointing out that there can 
be a sense given to the words " Being " and " Essence," according to 
which, not only in the two correlatives taken together — " grasped 
"together," as the Professor says — but also in the alleged result of 
them, the Universal is passing into the Particular, and the Particular 
into the Universal, to the constant production of the Singular; which 
is the description of Thought in Logic. 

Such then is a short sketch in outline of the Demonstration through 
which the Professor supposed that he had proved all objective exist- 
ence as well as Matter to have Thought in it, as its Nature ; and that 
ho had placed Schelling's doctrine on a firmer basis than any one 
had previously placed it ; and I must repeat that, however much we 
may deny that the foregoing principles afford anything like a clear 
demonstration of what they are here supposed to demonstrate, we 
cannot deny that the principles themselves are true, nor that the 
doctrine respecting the Nature of all objective existence is so, 
whose demonstration these principles are supposed to effect with so 
much greater clearness than our mere reflection on the nature of 
diings effects it. That, however, they neither demonstrate the 
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V Spirit (the Ego) to te Thought or Phenomenal, i.e., of the same 
nature aa Matter, nor even touch that part of SchelUng's doctrine at 
all, however much Professor Hegel himself scorns to have imagined 
that they did so, ia a fact too evident to make it necessary to enlarge 
upon it antil some ITegelian, i.e., some one who etitiivly adheres to 

I Hegel's ^•iews, not only denies it but undertakes to state his reasons 

H for denying it. No such writer has yet done this. 

^ In conclusion, it is most desirable that there should be a clear 
distinction here drawn between British metaphysics and that portion, 
just alluded to, of Schelling's doctrine which pretends to analyse 
Spirit into Thought. ^Yhother we are right or whether we are 
wrong iu this respect in the judgment of others, we have nothing 

I of the kind — let us still say it, with pride and boldness — ^we have 
nothing so childish, nothing so senseless, yet in British metaphysics. 
Almost everj' particular in which wo dissent from the Professor 
(whom we esteem as a deep and careful thinker, more highly than 
most of his own countrymen seem to do), is something which results 
from this solitary radical point of difference between him and us ; 
and at the risk even of some tedious repetition, a recapitulation 
of these particulars is, on account of their philosophical impoi-tance, 
I here offered to the reader. 

H We deny that Thought can think or perceive ; or that that which 
■ thinks is what it thinks. "We deny that there is any correlation 
whatever in any case between the Agent and its actions. A relation 
tiiere is, but not a correlation. In other words, we deny that the 
Ego consists of a Thought or of any imaginable number of Thoughts. 
In other words, again, we deny that the Spirit consists of the same 
nature or essence as Matter does. We deny that the Ego or Spirit 
is material. Wo deny, therefore, that the Spirit admits of the 
disintegration or decomposition of which matter admits. We deny, 

P therefore, that it is not, in its nature, inaccessible to the body's death. 
We deny that the Ego or Sjjirit is not a Person, and essentially 
different, not only from every Ego beside itself, but also from every- 
thing phenomenal. 

We deny that there can be such a thing as a Universal Person or 
Spirit, any raoro than a Universal Triangle. We deny that a 
Universal Ego could think, or know, or intend anything. Wo con- 
fiider it simply a misuse of language to speak of such a thing. A 
Spirit, and the Acts of a Spirit, are things totally different from one 
another. The mere fact that Thought is universal, and in each case 
the Act of a Spirit, does not authorise us to speak of a universal Spirit. 
We deny that that which is Universal in things has, in any ease, 
more importance or more truth than that which is Individual in them. 
We deny that the Individual Ego can be absorbed in a Universal one, 
w or ever is. We deny that the Individual is not that for which the 
H Universal exists, and whose interests alone it is that give to the 
B ee2 
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Univereal any confiequence or truth whatever, either in a state or in a 
universe, or in an object of any kind. 

We deny that there is no Causation, in the true sense of this word. 
"We agree with the Professor that there is no such thing as Physical 
" Causation," in this true sense of Causation. We agree with him 
that a physical " cause " is only an occasion, a condition— or, rather, 
only a combination of occasions and conditions; but we deny that 
there is no moral Causation. We deny that there is no such thing 
as an intending cause. We deny that an abstract, or universal, or 
impersonal Spirit (if such a thing were conceivable) could be an 
intending cause of anything, or could possibly intend anything. We 
deny that anything at all can be done, or any change effected, without 
an intending cause. We deny that anything whatever can be its 
own cause. This is, we hold, always d priori impossible. 

We deny that there is immediate evidence for any of us of more than 
one Spirit. We deny that the Ego knows of other Egos in any other 
way than as an inference from the phenomena presented to it ; and 
we deny that the Ego, in any case, infers its own existence. It is 
conscious of it. 

We deny that the terms " internal " and " external " have any 
other but a figurative meaning when applied to the Ego. We deny 
that they then denote anything but " in relation to " or " not in 
relation to " the Ego, the Ego being (in a literal sense) entirely exempt 
from space, either inside or outside it. 

We deny that a Spirit is developed out of Matter, or dependent for 
its existence upon Matter, or that it is, to any extent whatever, 
except conventionally, and in compliance with non d priori laws, 
dependent, even for its consciousness, upon Matter. We deny that 
there is any analogy whatever between the life of a Spirit and the 
life of a plant or animal body. 

We deny that when the Ego perceives a phenomenon, what it 
perceives is itself, or any part or state of itself, or that, to any extent 
whatever, it is qualified, modified, determined, conditioned, &c., by 
the qualities, modifications, determinations, conditions, &c., which it 
perceives in objects. 

We deny that a Spirit may not bo omniscient, omnipresent, and 
occupied in the minutest details, with the well-being of the Spirits 
that are not so, witliout its being either abstract, or universal, or abso- 
lute, or unconditioned, or impersonal. We deny, on the contrary, as 
already stated, that this sort of thing (for a Spirit it could not be) would 
bo able to know anything or act anywhere either for good or evih 

AVo deny that there can be the least religion connected with a 
doctrine in which there is no personal Inmiortality and no personal 
First Cause. Hegel explains nowhere to us upon what grounds he 
attributes these two tenets or either of them to his doctrine. But he 
everywhere does so, and was himself both too devout in his convic- 
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tions to make it at all credible that his doctrine was inconsistent with 
them, and too frank in his nature to make it at all possible that, if it 
was inconsistent with them, ho would not have said so. Yet we are 
at present without the means of seeing how he connected in his own 
mind these tenets with what he taught. No writer who identifies 
himself wholly with what Hegel taught, explains this point to us. 
We refuse, however, to accept the interpretation of those who, under 
the name and in the language of his philosophy as well as under the 
name and in the language of the Christian Faith, teach, as his, 
the opposite most unphilosophical tenets, an impersonal First Cause 
and an impersonal Immortality. We may be sure that Professor 
Hegel intended nothing of the kind, and that those who so interpret 
him have as little to warrant them in their conclusions as those have 
who ignorantly assure their readers that the " Logic " was expressly 
written to restore the two great religious principles to mankind. It 
is di£Bcult, I repeat, to see how Hegel made his religious convictions 
accord with his Metaphj'sics, in the absence of all effort ui)ou his part 
to explain this matter to us. But if no other explanation of it is 
possible, it will be found to be nearer to fact and justice to regard the 
incongruity as something of which he was as yet unconscious. We 
must remember that the Identification of Thinking with that which 
thinks (from which alone the whole difficulty I here allude to follows) 
ifl a current unexamined notion among German writers, and passed 
into Hegel's language without a comment. He has nowhere written 
upon it nor sought to justify it. 

This point however, taken as he has left it, combines with the rest 
of the doctrine, as given in the following summary with which I 
conclude this article. 

The main proposition is that all things are thoughts. This he 
proves by showing that all things are correlatives of Thought as well 
as that they consist of subordinate correlations within themselves, 
which rise in succession from the most abstract correlation, that of 
Heraclitus, to this of Parmcnides, the most concrete of them all, that 
Thoughts and Things are correlatives. 

Hegel makes no distinction between one thought and another, but 
tacitly regards all as proceeding from one centre of Thought, — all as 
the development of that centre. Ho makes, therefore, no distinction 
between tho thoughts of the Supreme Spirit and the thoughts of 
finite spirits, nor in fact any between a Spirit and its thoughts — i.e., 
between that which is perceived and that which perceives it. He 
makes no distinction ; but he can hardly perhaps, with strictness, bo 
said to deny such distinctions ; for where does he do so ? 

In the application of his doctrine he shows, as I have already 
pointed out, how this Thought-development is carried on from its 
earliest condition in unorganized matter to its most advanced stage in 
the attainments of Metaphysics. T. Cullyns Siuox. 
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" Ahi Ckwtantiii, di qoanto mal fa matre 
Kon la toa conTorsion, ma quella dote 
Che da to prose il prime licco patre ! " 

Dant>, Inferno. 



WHEN the Benedictine Fathers, at the beginning of the last; 
century, published their edition of the " Fatrologia," and in 
it the works ascribed to Gregory I., they dedicated the fruit of their 
labours to the then reigning Pope, Clement XI.; and in their 
dedication, regardless of the profoimd humility with which they 
credit him, they have drawn a comparison between the renowned 
Boman patriarch of the sixth century and the living idol of their 
flatter}', not to the disparagement of the latter. In patrician rank> 
early piety, and learning, they pronounce him equal to his prototype ; 
in skilful conduct of the secular power in times of disaster and war ; 
in the infirm health, which neither of them allowed to subdue their 
actiyity and zeal ; in private virtues, of course ; in political relations, 
especially in maintaining the friendship of the French king ; and in 
hospitality to exiles and strangers. How far the worthy Father* 
were justified in thus recognising a second Gregory revived in 
Clement, history has left it doubtful, and we have no concern to 
decide. A newer interest claims our attention. After the lapse of 
one himdred and seventy years, the circumstances of the present 
P'tatiff's eventful career carry back our thoughts again to that 
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chapter of history out of which the Benedictines drew their parallel, 
and suggest a like comparison, or contrast, as the case may be, 
between the occuimnt of the Papal chair in the nineteenth century, 
and him whom the Roman Church has canonized, and the world 
has honoured with the title of " Great." 

So flattering a tale, however, wo are not prepared in this instance 
to repeat, not even if these pages were addressed, like theirs, to the 
foot of the Paptd throne itself. But we take another example. One 
of the earliest biographers of Gregory, in presenting his work to 
Pope John VIII., with more, regard for his own sincerity or for 
the Pope's rao<lesty, spares him the invidious comparison, contents 
himself with holding up the portrait of the saint for the imitation 
of future Popes, and pronounces that no chief shepherd who walks 
not in his blessed footsteps can bo owned as a pastor, or even be 
numbered among the flock. Happy would it bo for Rome and for 
the Christian world, if this antiquated picture of the venerable Pontiff, 
long laid aside and forgotten, could bo sot on high in the council 
hall ; if in those courts where his music still resounds, the spirit ©r 
Gregory could revive in the hearts of the assembled priests, and 
subdue the pretensions of pride and folly by his dictates and example 
of moderation and humility, of charity and common sense. The 
greatness of his title is derived, not from the attributes with which 
clerical adulation and superstition have encumbered and obscured 
his history : the honoured position which he holds, he earned and 
maintained by the force of his own personal character: by his own 

erits, and by legitimate means, he reached as high a pitch of 

'eatncss as any of his successors have attained by all the devices 
and efforts that unscrupidous ambition could employ. 

The fantastic pen of the writer of the ninth century, who, in 
relating Gregory's life, has sadly marred the reputation of an honest 
man, has preserved for ns, with greater fidelity, no doubt, the 
personal features of the saint. Let us glance at them in passing. 
It is always satisfactory to know what our hero was like in the 
outward man ; it removes him out of the halo of a myth, and places 
him before us in the flesh, as a living fact. The original portrait ot 
Gregory has perished ; but in the time of John the Deacon, a.i>. 880, 
it was to be seen in the monastery of St. Andrew, at Rome, probably 
in the quaint fashion of the Greek school, ■with the characteristic 
long-pointed feet, and singular disregard of perspective. The worthy 
deacon tells us (for Gregory had piously preserved the portraits of 
his parents, in the same style as his own) that his father had a long 
face, his mother a short one : Gregory's was compounded of thcni 
both. His beard was small, and of a reddish tinge ; a fine forehead, 
upon which two thin locks curled, and were brushed to the right 
eide; a becoming quantity of dark hair partly concealed the ears. 
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and left visible a round and ample crown ; the eyebrows were long, 
arched, and delicate ; dark pupils, not large, but open ; what might 
be called icfillcn; a fulness under the eyes, indicative, it is said, of 
musical talent ; the nose — it is not easy to describe, and must have 
been difficult to paint ; the curve of the eyebrows is prolonged, and 
descends in a straight line to form the nasal ridge; broad in the 
middle, slightly rclroiiHui, and with expanded nostrils ; the lips 
thick, red, and open ; chin rather prominent ; complexion dark, but 
not sallow, as it ui'terwards became from ill health ; fair and delicately 
rounded fingers ; the stature, moderately tail, was adorned with 
simple and modest apparel ; and the expression of the countenance 
was bcnovolent. No tiara marks the dignity of his official functions ; 
and the absence from this picture of the dove, which Peter, his 
deacon, assigns as the constant companion of Gregory in his solitary 
hours, discredits the legend. There is a natural propensity to invest 
the memory of deceased friends with attributes they never really 
possessed ; and perhaps Gregory's mysterious visitor may belong to 
this region of affectionate romance; though, indeed, the same 
ominous vision astonished the credulous in 1846, and inaugurated 
the predicted election of Giovanni Mastai, on his journey to Rome 
to join flic College of Cardinals upon tho death of Gregory XVT. 
The monks of St. Andrews were accustomed to light up this effigy 
of their founder, and recalled with reverential awe tho austerity of 
his rule. 

It is not, then, in personal lineaments that we trace any resem- 
blance between the two prelates whom we bring together on this 
page, except that both of them are destitute of the peculiar expres- 
sion and features which to the fancy of female devotees compose the 
beauty of holiness. If the health of Pius at one time failed under 
the vexations and danger of his position, his complexion in more 
tranquil hours retains no trace of suffering : the fair, dose-shaven 
foce seems ready to relax, and indidge in the humorous play of 
words, which is one of the Holy Father's favourite amusements. Hi:: 
expression reminds one of a late pun-loving prelate of our own 
country, whose puckered mouth was wont to foretell the latent joke. 
Gregory indulges sometimes in a play of words ; but on paper his 
conceits are wearisome, and have scarcely a touch of humour in 
them. With regard to costume, the simplicity which he studied 
has long been discarded from the papal wardrobe ; but it would 
require an advanced Ritualist to translate correctly the terms in 
which his biographer describes the Pontifical vestments. The 
himiility of Grc-gory would have rejected the oriental pomp, the 
elevation, the peacock's feathers, the armed array of war, which in 
these days announce tho entrance of the Holy Father into St. Peter's, 
an energetically as he disclaimed for himself and for every other 
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patriarch the arrogant title of Universal Bishop. In his anticipation 
of the vexation and division which such assumptions would occasion, 
he little thought that not Constantinople, but Rome, would be the 
source from whence these waters of bitterness would ovei-flow the 
Church. 

Employed in hia earlier years In the Civil Service, his inclination 
for a devotional and quiet life soon led him to desert it, and to bestow 
the wealth which on his father's death came into his possession, in 
providing for the repose of himself, and others of the same mind, 
in the only way whicli seemed in those turbulent times to afford any 
hope of tranquillity, by founding monasteries. Ilis admiration for 
the monastic life was so exalted that, like all enthusiasts, without 
regard to circumstances or consequences, he would endeavour to 
inspire others with the same devotion, but not always with success. 
He induced three ladles of his fiimily so far to submit to the religious 
rule that they lived secluded from the world in their own house. 
Two of them died in the odour of sanctity ; so persistent indeed had 
been the piety of TharsiUa, that when she was laid out for burial, 
her knees were found to have become callous, like a camel's. But 
poor Gordlana, the yomigest, was of a different turn ; slie had more 
regard for her knees, or less inclination to the exercises of devotion, 
and delighted in the society of girls like herself; and though she 
listened to the solemn lectures of her elders, she resumed her gay smiles 
and chatter as soon as the scolding was over. Such wanton worldli- 
ness ended, as one might expect : "excrevit ejus pravltas," as Gregory 
sorrowfully relates ; and Gordiana, " forgetful of the fear of God, of 
lodesty, and reverence," actually married the superintendent of her 
state. 

With such sentiments and predilections we are not surprised to 
hear the lamentations of Gregory when hia reputation for piety and 
learning, or perhaps his wealth, attracted the notice of Benedict, and 
drew him forth reluctantly from the retirement he loved, to submit to 
the sacred orders pressed uimu hini by the Pope. 

As to his reputation for learning, the laudatory terms employed 
by hia flatterers to excite our admiration lead us rather to form a 
poor estimate of the erudition of his contemporaries. lie was 
ignorant of Greek ; the stylo of his composition, destitute of polish 
rom the literature which he affected to despise, and the study of 
which he even condemned, is encumbered with offensive barbarisms, 
and laboured till it becomes obscure ; while (he matter of his exposi- 
tions and treatises indicate that he had few other resources besides 
kiho fantastic workings of hia own brain, to supply him with matter, 
r>or correct his imagination. His industry in producing so large a 
quantity out of scanty materials is the more commendable, or the 
more deplorable, according as we are disposed to admire the man, or 
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to regret the wasted labour. Yet in his own time his works wore^ 
esteemed and used. The "liber vere aureus," as occlcalastics h:ive 
agreed to call it, of the Pastoral care, reads like a catalogue, and 
is untranslateable in its uncouth aflbctations. If the Dialogues 
ascribed to him are not altogether a forgery, or the greater part of 
them interpolations of a later workmanship, we must exclaim in the 
words of the pious deacon, though with diflFerent sentiments, as wo 
read the puerile and blasphemous fables put into the mouth of 
Gregory, " I'crpcndo, et obstupesco." "We may well be astonished 
to find the sound practical sense, the clear and almost crafty judg- 
ment of Gregory prostituted to the propagation of such monstrous 
and absurd stories, imdcr pretence of exalting in the estimation of 
his young auditor, the renown of the Fathers of the Roman Church. 
Is it possible to credit that a man of ordinary intelligence (and 
Gregory was above the common level) should gravely recount, with 
the intention of imposing upon his hearers, such tales as those of 
Dial. I., where a miracle protects the cabbages in the convent 
garden ; where the devil lies hid in a lettuce, and is inadvertently 
swallowed by a girl, who forgot to make the sign of the cross ; a 
thieving fox, at a bishop's prayers, brings back iho fowls he bad 
stolen ; a broken thigh is set by a sprinkling of holy water ; and a 
pious horse refuses the indignity of a woman's seat, after he had 
been honoured by the holy burden of a Pope ; bishops continue to 
protest against heresy after their tongues are cut out ; the de\nl, 
thoughtlessly invoked by an irritable monk, vindicates liis personality 
by unlacing his sandals with invisible fingers : but poor Basilius turns 
out to be the devil himself, and is forthwith consigned to his proper 
element, being actually burnt at the stake by the zeal of the Roman 
Christians. The folly and cruelty of this story, unhappily, have not 
the rarity of a miracle. We blush to own the innumerable parallels 
which history furnishes too near our own times. In a later and 
more corrupt ago of the Church, ignorance and credulity engendered, 
and avarice or malice often fostered, the growth of a ludicrous, but 
sanguinary and merciless superstition, on wh it'll it fed and fattened. 
But at that lime the Christian Church had not embraced, and her 
liturgical literature bears no trace of a belief in the reality or pos- 
sibility of diabolic compacts, or personal appearances of Satan. 
Among the eccentricities of our complex nature, we are accus- 
tomed to see men lay aside their habitual common sense, when they 
come to deal with subjects of religion ; but it would bo difficult to 
believe that a man whose sound judgment determined so many 
intricate questions in a sensible and practical manner, could give 
credit to such absurd stories, or lend himself to the sanction of such 
cruelty. The Benedictines are compelled to admit that some of the 
miracles jjersonal to Gregory rest on no foundation ; some are 
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"mira et stupenda," and have only Paul the deacon for their 
Toucher, his copyist John not venturing to repeat them. But pos- 
sibly some solution of the difficulty may be found, short of rejecting 
tlie whole volume of the Dialogues as spurious (though indeed its loss 
would occasion no regret, except as putting criticism at fault), and 
may be found in the volume itself. First, it is observable that 
Gregory does not vouch for tho tales ; they were related to him. 
Thoee for which he pledges his own experience, or his own belief,, 
are no miracles at all in the proper sense of the term ; they are such 
as ve should now describe in the current phraseology as " provi- 
dential" occurrences; not intending to imply that tho divine power 
has directly interposed to bring about a particular result ; but as it 
is believed that all things happen under a supreme direction, so when 
some extraordinary event occurs beyond human expectation, it is said 
to be " providential." Gregorj', in tho language and according to 
the notions of his day, calls it " miraculous." For instance, tho 
sadden recovery he experienced from a state of syncope, so that on 
a particular occasion ho was surprisingly enabled to indulge his 
earnest desire to fast ; he calls it miraculous, but at the same time, 
consciously or not, he supplies a key to the mystery, when he adds 
that so long as he was busy about the affairs of the monastery, and 
his mind occupied, he had no return of the attack, and tho emptiness 
of fasting ceased to produce the usual stomach-ache. Or again, when 
liaximian, bishop of Syracuse, was returning from Constantinople, 
to which place he had accompanied Gregor}' on his mission to the 
Umperor, he was " prensus a?geo," or rather in the Hudriatic, by a 
Tiolent storm. Tho waves broke in, the vessel was filled up to 
the deck, and the crew prepared themselves for imminent death. 
On the ninth day they reached a port, and no sooner had they 
jumped on shore than the vessel sunk in the harbour. It was a 
providential escape ; a miracle Gregory calls it, that a boat should 
have so long sustained tho weight of his episcopal friend, the crew, 
and the water, yet sink when relieved of their burden. Under 
either appellation, it resolves itself into the probable explanation 
that as soon as they reached the shore they ceased to bale. In tho 
same sense, though scarcely with the same innocence of intention, 
modem miracles are asserted, and turned to account. The escape 
of the present Pope from tho ruins of a rotten floor which gavo 
way under the weight of a crowded assembly, is easily understood 
by the simple consideration, that the corner of the room where tho 
Pope stood was unencumbered by the crowd, who gathered at tho 
lower end, and were precipitated by their own weight. But tho 
" miraclo " supplies a fair occasion to that pageant-loving city ; 
makes another holiday for an idle people ; a subject for the artists ; 
and brings substantial profit to the See, in the presents with which 
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the faithful pay their court to tho holy Father, and celebrate the 
anniversary of his deliverance. 

Fond aa Gregory vraa of a mystic and metaphorical style, w^e may 
suppose him delighting to tell these tales in the ears of his simple- 
minded deacon, just as we might awaken the interest of a child by 
means of ^sop's fables, and, through the entrance of the imagination, 
instil a moral lesson. Indeed, he himself appears to intimate as 
much. When Peter is gaping at a wondrous tale, and pondering 
whether it was the merits of one holy man, or the prayers of another, 
that had produced the supernatural results, Gregory advises him to 
attend rather to the moral truth he has been illustrating, and learn 
from it the great value of humility. When Peter, with the eager- 
ness of a child, implores him to tell another miracle, Gregory replies, 
perhaps somewhat impatiently, that the virtue of patience is better 
than miracles ; and then he relates some ordinary occurrence to 
illiistrato the sober lesson. We are vexed to find him sometimes 
sinking to the level of his contemporaries ; talking immeasurable 
nonsense about relics ; and sending filings of Apostolic fetters as 
sacred amulets to ladies and bishops more silly than himself. After 
all that can be said, Gregory was a monk, and a zealoiis one, — in an 
age when, if all within tho convent walls was not virtue, there was 
little security elsewhere for peace or innocence. The concourse of 
men in idleness and seclusion was producing its inevitable fruit 
of mental imbecility and carnal profligacy. But Gregory was no 
dupe. His character is strong enough to repel the imputation of 
combined credulity and imposture, which unscrupulous forgers, 
by corruption and interpolation of his writings, have attempted to 
fasten upon him. Strange unconsciousness of the inevitable progress 
of the human intellect, pleasing and wearying itself with the 
delusive labour of exalting the glory of the Eoman See, by repre- 
senting to posterity its best ornament as an impostor and a fool. 
The acclamations which greeted the election of Gregory testify to 
his merit in the eyes of his fellow-citizens ; nor is there any reason 
to suspect his reluctance to accept the dignity of being otherwise 
than sincere, — unless, indeed, the extravagant expressions of self- 
abasement and unworthiness for an office which nevertheless he 
accepted, repeated ad nauseam, should be thought to afford some 
groimd for the accusation of insincerity from which he did not en- 
tirely escape. There was little to tempt a man of infirm health and 
studious habits to expose himself to the restless turmoil of a station 
which imposed in such times the invidious office of mediator between 
domestic factions at home, and between the empire and its foreign 
foes, in addition to the care of a large portion of the Christian 
churches. At the beginning of that century the streets of B^me 
had been stained with blood by the fury of paxtizans, contending for 
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Trval Popes. The factiona of the circus still paraded their colours 

in the streets. If in the present day an unguarded display of 

hostile red provokes a quiet admonition from the papal sbirri, and 

exeat regno" for the contumacious liberal who exhibits tho 

iribaldian hue in the face of the Papal bull, a blue or green 

cockade was of more dangerous consequence in Gregory's time, and 

implied nothing less than mortal defiance. The existing names of 

.tho ancient gateways of Rome — the Flaminian, the Pnenestine, the 

^incian — seem to till again in our imagination the plain of the 

iCampagna with tho hosts of Gothic besiegers, and revive M'ith now 

interest the story of Belisarius and his gallant defence of her walla. 

•"resh in the memory of that generation were the horrors of the 

leiege, and not less grievous was their conviction of the futility of 

leir valour and endurance. They had, indeed, shaken off the not 

[intolerable 3'oke of one tyranny, but only to open the way to a more 

[irresistible thraldom. Rome could not stand alone and maintain her 

' freetlom. The Emperor was too careless or too feeble, and the 

(Exarch too corrupt to protect the surrounding provinces, or to assure 
tranquillity to the city. Experience taught them that the barbarians 
might be more reliable defenders of their gates; as subsequent history 
lias shown that they may be, in their unintelligent amazement, more 
reverent guardians of antiquity and the treasures of art than 
enlightened and avaricious ecclesiastics. The ruthless vengeance of 
u Christian prince in the sixteenth century, provoked by the med- 
dling ambition of a Roman bishop, has almost blotted out tho 
remembrance of Gothic devastations. Popes and cardinals havo 
, done more for the spoliation of Italy, and the ruin of her antiquities, 
^ft than all the violence of war. " tiuod non fecere Earbari, fecero 
^" Barberini." It is a foreign monarch who at this moment is dis- 
interring the palace of the Cocsars ; and though the Papal govern- 
ment is dredging: the bed of the Tiber for marbles which will well 
repay the cost, a cardinal is at the same time rooting up the founda- 
tions of ancient Tusculum, and carrying off piecemeal, without 
further investigation, vast stones of admirable workmanship, which 
Lave formed the basement of some important structure anterior to 
, the Roman age. 

^B If Gregory is justly accused of indulging his fanaticism in tho 
^F destruction alike of sculpture and of books ; if the irreparable loss 
J, of the Augustan Library is to be laid to his account, wo must speak 
^B leniently in condemnation of his error, in an ago when classic 
^f genius had scarcely yet been enlisted in the service of religion, lest 
f we should have no terms severe enough for tho reprobation of modern 
bigotry, which still deems the interests of Rome to be best served by 
crushing human sympathy and extinguishing freedom of thought. 
While we absolve him from the sordid avarice which has instigated 
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the ravages committed by his successors, wc must regret that this least 
commendable part of his proceedings has been chosen for imitation. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century Home had seen her monu- 
ments undermined by inundations, and shattered by earthquakes ; 
her population decimated by the plague ; discord and violence made 
life insecure ■within her walls ; while on the outside the country was 
plundered by Lombard marauders, who devastated the Campagna, and 
commenced the ruin which papal factions and tyranny completed 
in the middle ages, by reducing it to a pestilential marsh. Amid 
such events as these Gregory was bom a.d. 540, and it is not i 
surprising if, with his disposition, he sought such precarious rcpoee^H 
as the seclusion of a monastery could afiFord. His lirst appearance in ^^ 
public life is as ambassador, in deacon's orders, from Pope I'elagius 
to Constantinople, to solicit food for the starving people, and troops 
for their defence. There he was not unmindful of his proper service 
in the theological camp ; and so warmly was the contest carried on 
between him and the Byzantine bishop, that, after a long discussion, 
both of them took to their beds ; and the unfortunate bishop actually 
died in that inglorious field. Gregory's conduct in that embassy 
recommended him to his fellow- citizens for the promotion which 
followed upon his return to Rome, and secured the approbation of 
the Emperor. The mode of election to the bishopric combined the 
popular voice with the imperial will. Upon the Pope's decease, the 
custody of the sacred office devolved upon the archpriest, the arch- 
deacon, and the first notary : by them the event was announced to 
the Exarch of Ravenna, as representative of the Emperor. After 
the funeral rites and a three days' fast had been disposed of, the 
election was made bj' the clergy, the chief citizens, the people, and 
the soldiers of the imperial army. The next step was to obtain the 
Emperor's approbation of their choice. 

The Benedictine editors, better informed, or more honest than 
Baronius, acknowledge that the imperial fiat was essential to the 
validity of the election. The first act of the new bishop after his 
consecration was to send a circular to the churches, containing his 
confession of faith. Gregory was content to exhibit his orthodoxy 
in a recapitulation of the articles of the Niccne Creed ; and in an 
encyclical letter to the four patriarchs he professes his acceptance of 
the decrees of the four general councils, equally with the four 
Gospels ; and his adherence to the fifth or second of Constantinople. 
This council, it is observable, had been assembled by command of 
Justinian, without the concurrence of the reluctant Pope, who did 
not preside in it. This profession of faith, and his denunciation of 
all who dissented from it, was considered satisfactory : if there were 
any who viewed his elevation with dislike, they were not those of his 
own household. No triple crown announced as yet the intrusion of 
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a dominion of tins world into the spiritual kingdom of Christ, to 
the confoanding of the conflicting claims of civil and sacred func- 
tions : there were no apprehensions lest their hishop should exchange 
the crosier for the sword. If, in the exigences of the age, Gregory- 
appears in the official rohes of a civil magistrate, it is rather in the 
exercise of a voluntary jurisdiction for the common welfare, or as 
negotiator of peace. If his belief in the spiritual primacy inherited 
from St. Peter had degenerated into a vulgar ambition to extend the 
prerogatives of his sec, facts were too fresh in the memory to allow 
imfonnded pretensions to pass without opposition. But his conduct 
in the superintendence of the Church is singularly free from sinister or 
mercenary aims ; nor is it just to ascribe to mere jealousy his warm 
resistance against the pretensions of the sec of Constantinople. He is 
always ready to admit the equal claims of patriarchs and bishops, 
co-ordinately with those of Home, and is as earnest in disclaiming 
the title of universal bishop for himself, as in refusing it to his 
brother patriarch. 

" Is it my own cause," he asks, " that I am defending, when I refuse to 
address him by this new and pro&no title? Is it not the cause of the 
whole Church? Peter, the prince of the Apostles, never assumed to be 
muversal bishop. tempora 1 O mores 1 In consideration of the primacy 
of Peter, that title was offered to the Bishop of Borne by the synod of 
Cbaleedon ; bat bo it far from every Christian heart to admit of a title so 
Uasphemoos, which would imply the degradation of every other priest." 

To John, the offending patriarch, he writes . — 

"Peter himself is a member of the nnivcrsal Church ; Paul, Andrew, John, 
ten all heads of Churches, but all members of one body, under one head. 
Bnt yon, deceived by flattering tongues and a perverse arobition, take the 
devil for your pattern, who, trying to rival God, lost bis divine likeness, 
and £b11 into perdition." 

If any farther disclaimer of such pretensions were needed, wo find yet 
stronger languago in a letter to Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria: — 

« Yon say that you have obeyed my commands. Fray don't use such 
agressions. I issue no commands. I know myself and you : you are my 
licotiher, and I only recommend what seems to mo good for the Chnrcb. 
Ton give me the tiUo of universal bishop, which dishonours me, in diminish- 
ing the dignity of the order to which I belong. You know it was offered 
to my predecessors by the Council, but none of them would accept it, 
persoaded that they would best preser\'e their own honour by maintaining 
the equal privileges of their order." 

In the nse of the spiritual office, the moderation of his pretensions 
-was as remarkable as the humility which refused to permit acts of 
personal homage to himself. 

"Wien the Empress' lady of the bedchamber desired him to solicit 
on her behalf a decrco from the tribunal of heaven, and informed him 
that she would never let him rest till he had assured her of tho 
forgiTeneaa of her sins, ho replies : — 
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" What you atkit both difficult and useless: difficult, because I am not worthy 
to have such a revelation made to me ; useless, because you cannot be secure 
from sin until that last day of your life, tehen you ivill be able to repent no 
more: till then continue always on the tcatch, and repent daily." 

The lady's lot was cast in an unpropitious age : she should have been 
born in modem Rome ; there she would have found herself solicited 
to seek what Gregory was so unwilling and unable to bestow ; there, 
placards crowded upon the church doors and corners of the streets, 
with promise of abundant indulgence and plenary absolution, leave 
no want unsatisfied for those who, by such means, can quiet an 
uneasy conscience. Such a modest appreciation of his privileges and 
powers is, of course, utterly inconsistent with the existence of any 
latent notion of infallibility in any of the various modifications of it. 
Though he sometimes claims for himself the merit of uniting the 
wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove, his sincere 
mind could never have originated, if even he could have compre- 
hended, the subtle reasoning which, in the face of opposing facts, 
arrives at the doctrine of the Pope's immunity from error, in any 
sense of the term, or in either province of faith or morals. It is 
true that in the contest about Pope Symmachus, a zealous advocate 
of his cause had declared the Pope to be impeccable, and irresponsible 
to human judgment ; but this was regarded merely a* the extrava- 
gance of partisanship and flattery, and no evil consequences were 
apprehended. If we could imagine it possible that such a belief 
could be the growth of one mind, or of one age, yet Gregory's whole 
character, writings, and acts absolve him from all suspicion of 
admitting those principles of papal superiority, which are made by 
logical deduction to ctdminate in the assumption of infallibility. 

The machinery of the court of Rome was not yet adapted or 
formed to dominate over councils, and to crush the independence of 
other Churches : some of them showed themselves ready and able to 
resist such minor encroachments as were attempted ; and if any such 
dream of exalting the papal office had been entertained, facts were 
too strong against it. Not long before, rival Popes had fought in the 
streets ; one had been banished from Rome for treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemy during the siege ; Vigilius had bought 
the succession to the chair, and, vacillating between the council and 
the court, about five times changed his creed, and died excommuni- 
cated by the African Church, 

But Gregory, though free from ambitious schemes of exalting the 
papal throne, regarding such pretensions as criminal in others, and 
repudiating them for himself on the highest ground of certain tradi- 
tion and divine truth, had no misgiving about exercising the spiritual 
jurisdiction which he conceived to belong to his see, and to be 
derived from the acknowledged primacy of Peter among the Apostles. 
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He daimed no more ; and if, in the execution of these powers, he 
had not gone beyond the moderation of his claims, we should not have 
had to lament in his administration the genus of that persecuting 
Uieory which grew into the tyrannical and sanguinary doctrine of 
the Romiah hierarchy — " All that opposes the Popo is heresy ; all 
heresy must be exterminated by fire and sword." His letters gcne- 
lally recommend lenient and persuasive methods in dealing with un- 
bel^rers ; but the zeal of the priest gets the better sometimes of the 
milder disposition of the man, and the Emperor Mauricius is obliged 
to call him to order, and require him to leave schismatics in peace. 

To the gout, perhaps, which habitually tormented him, or to the 
proTOcation of Arian heretics who were protected in high quarters, 
we may ascribe the less amiable temper which occasionally breaks 
oat towards the Jews. In the case of obstinate unbelievers, he 
advises the imposition of heavier taxation, and even more extreme 
measnTes. The manners of that age admitted and required violent 
remedies, and could see without disgust or emotion an erring deacon 
stripped of his office, publicly beaten, and transported. "When tlio 
State, as Gibbon describes it, was abandoned to the eimuchs, the 
Church to the bishops, the provinces to the barbarians, it was natural 
that the functions of the magistrate should fall into their hands to 
whose office the correction of morals specially belongs ; grants from 
the Smperor, and the necessity of the case, combined to throw on 
them the judicial burden, as, on the whole, they were the best 
qualified to bear it. The cognizance of ecclesiastical suits was 
claimed for the bishops ; the secular arm was appealed to for cn- 
fetcing episcopal sentences, though suits against bishops might be 
heard by the lay judge, or by arbitrators selected by the parties, 
with his approval. The abuses of vicarious jurisdiction arose out of 
Ihe same exigencies, when the administration of justice in the pro- 
Tinces was precarious, and suitors preferred the tribunal of an officer 
of repute and responsibility before the doubtful partiality of a local 
jvdge. Hence arose the contests for the pallium, as a credential of a 
delegated power ; and all the corruption and disorganization pro- 
duced by the legates superseding the episcopal authority, and carry- 
ing appeals to Home. At first an object of ambition to provincial 
Uahops, it became afterwards an ensign of tyranny and oppression, 
till the very name was odious, and the wolf in sheep's clothing was 
with good reason generally suspected imder the woollen tippet, which 
was supposed to be significant of the shepherd carrying the lost 
lamb npon his shoulders. A tradesman finds it profitable to establish 
his own agents in distant quarters to solicit custom and vend his 
wares : so when Rome has wares to sell, it is manifestly her interest 
to intercept the local traffic, and draw it directly to herself. Gregory 
I innooent of such schemes. His regimen was salutary under the 
TOL. Zn. F F 
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necessities of his time, and he was unsuspicious of the terrible abuses 
that were to be developed out of it. His zeal was for religion's soke. 
If ho asserts the prerogatives of the See of Home, it is that she may 
hold her place as the first bishopric among the Churches, and that 
all other bishoprics, equally with her, maj maintain their proper 
dignity. We are surprised at the extent of his influence beyond 
the p^e assigned to the Roman jurisdiction, in an age of anarchy, 
when resistance would have been easy and successful ; but he issued 
his mandates with an assurance apparently imsuited to his position, 
yet justified by its success. Justice, he advises, is to be executed 
upon the persons, not upon the goods of offenders, so that iihe 
Church may be free from suspicion. If perverse men will not obey 
the truth, they should be compelled to come within the Christian 
pale, so that their children at least may be honestly baptized, and 
one, if not both of them, be secured. He directs these measures, 
not without hesitation and contradiction of himself, yet unconscious 
of the inevitable tendency of principles which differ only in degree 
from the tooth-drawing practices of a later age, and all the horrors 
of the Inquisition. To converts especially he is lenient ; their habits 
arc not harshly to be interfered with ; some of the heathen customs 
even may be usefully adopted into the Church ; and he checks the 
officiousness of his own missionaries, who would have reduced every- 
thing to the Boman standard. The difference between the Bomaa 
and Gallican ritual in the celebration of the mass he esteems of 
no importance, so long as the unity of faith is preserved. 

In the musical services he endeavoured to introduce some method 
and uniformity; and foreigners were brought to Home to be in- 
structed in Italian chaunt and song. But his patience was tried, 
and his purpose almost defeated, by the levity of the Gaul, and the 
rude organs of German and English pupils, whose harsh and 
guttural voices were incapable of the nice inflections of the musical 
scale, and exasperated the ears of the audience whom they were 
intended to attract and sooth. He contrived, however, to reconcile 
the delicacy of his ear with the claims of humanity, and by dint of 
perseverance subdued the irregularities and modulated the discordant 
notes of his choir. 

His charity was unbounded. A portion of the revenues of the 
Church was paid in kind : a time-honoured custom, which still fur- 
nishes one of the sights of Bome, when on the birthday of the Holy 
Father, contributions of every kind of provision are poured into the 
Vatican, from barrels of wine to baskets of eggs, together with the 
fowls that produced them. No sooner did these cargoes arrive in 
Bome, than they were distributed to the famished people. He was 
sorely taxed to supply the wants of wandering bishops, whose 
sees had been phmdeied by the barbarians, and of strangen yrho- 
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flocked to Homo for protection. Yet tlic revenues of the Gharch 
were large enough to excite envy, and detract from the merit of his 
liberality. A hermit, who prided himself on the sanctity of poverty 
and dirt, and had renounced uU earthly possessions except ono 
fiiTourite cat, was greatly discontented when it was revealed to him 
that a place was reserved for him in heaven by the side of Gregor}'. 
"Ib that all," he exclaimed, " I, who have rcnoimced everything, to 
fitre no bettor than the Pope, who enjoys his good things and all the 
reTenues of the Church I " " IIow daro you," replied the divine 
measenger, "compare yourself with him, who gives away such 
ziches, and reserves nothing for himself, while you keep that cat 
entirely for your own pleasure, and give away nothing?" 

In r^;ard to marriage, both in the general question of prohibited 
degrees and the celibacy of clerics, great latitude was allowed. 
Biassed as his own mind was in favour of a rigid monasticism, ho 
was disposed to enforce upon the clerg}' the abstinence, to which from 
his ill-health and sufferings ho himself felt no reluctance, and in the 
(dwemuice of which he found no personal inconvenience. But his 
letters ore full of facts in evidence of how impossible it is to mako 
chastity commensurate with enforced cclibac}'. Errors of this nature 
were visited with disproportionate severity ; a bishop who had beaten 
a woman to death is sentenced to suspension for some months, while 
incontinency is punished by total suspension from every sacred 
fiinction. Yet Gregory was forced to temporise and mitigate his 
decrees, and tacitly to confess that nature, though subdued by artificial 
force, will rebel against unreasonable coercion, and vindicate her 
rights. The moral conduct of the clergy, and the signs of a worldly 
spirit among them, was a subject of unceasing anxiety. One bishop 
ftils to defend himself from a charge of living too freely, by 
interposing the example of Lot, whoso open hospitality was 
appreciated by angels : and by the dictum of St. Paul, " Let not him 
that eateth not, judge him that eateth." Gregory replies that he is 
not one of those who eai not, and therefore is not disqualified for 
the office of censor ; and the story of Lot is to be understood, not in 
a carnal sense, but mystically. Bishop Paschasius incurs a severo 
reprimand for amu.sing himself, and spending his money in building 
boats, and for goiug down to the shore daily in working dress, with 
priests as idle as him.self. 

Sat graver cares than these harassed and oppressed the watchful 
shepherd of tho Church. The distracted state of Italy ; the appre- 
hension of another assault upon Rome ; the distress and shiughter of 
the Christian people by tho barbarians ; the starving condition of 
the citizens. 

j^mid such anxieties, after thirteen years of active service, worn 
oat by disease and care, he sunk at length into the long-desired 
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repose. For two years and more, his letters had been filled with! 
expressions of patient suffering, and craving for rest ; yet his dying 
hours must have been cheered by the extant proofs of a course 
bravely run to its close, under conditions which might have excused 
despair. He had sustained alone, without court or college (and it 
may be, better because alone), a burden of distressing duties, which 
might bear comparison (except, perhaps, in the minor ingredient of 
personal peril) with the Apostle's summary of hard work and 
meritorious endurance. Rome was preserved I'rom pillage, a regimen 
established in the Church, and unity in the faith, so that fur a century 
after him no great scandal arose, no changes were introduced to 
disturb her peace. The Latin and the Greek, East and West, alike 
acknowledged his extraordinory merit, and deplored his loss ; most 
of all that Church which in every honour she now pays to the 
memory of her saint reproaches and condemns herself. "W^e should 
have been able to sympathize with him more heartily in his troubles 
if ho had described the facts of his position in plain language, instead 
of enveloping them in mystic phrases, borrowed from Ezekiel and 
Job. Ho accuses the hardship of the times, and the negligence of 
the Emperor and his officers, who leave to him the burdens of the 
State, and distract him from his proper functions. The office of a 
bishop, he says, requires tranquillity, aud freedom from worldly cures. 
Sensible of the fallibility of human judgment, and painfully suspicious 
of his own, the creation of u dogma would have seemed to him as 
impossible a feat as the wilful teaching of heresy would bo a sin. 
Ho was earnest in the propagation of the faith. England testifies to 
his zeal : but it was directed to the bringing unbelievers into the 
bosom of the Church, not to the enforcing of obedience to Rome. 
If he accepts the charge of civil government, he laments the incon- 
gruity, and longs to free himself from a position which nothing less 
than the interests of humanity, identical with those of the Church, 
could justify. If any of his successors have perceived the incon- 
sistency of the double burden, and have felt the weight of crimes 
perpetrated under their authority and under the sanction of a sacred 
name; have even, while groaning in reckless slavery to a corrupt 
system, despaired of the possibility of a Pope's salvation ; yet few 
have made any attempt to put off the trammels of a yoke which, even 
in its youth and iunocence, pressed so heavily upon his conscience. 
" Sit ut est, aut non sit," is the fatal maxim which makes the abuses 
of the papal system as lasting as itself, and prescribes the one only 
efficient remedy. But in his case, the exercise of the temporal power 
was no choice of his own ; the force of circumstances involved him 
in secular affairs ; the baneful character of the imperial grants had 
not yet discovered itself. Rome was grateful to him for his self- 
devotion ; for the enemies that threatened her were the foes of her 
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fieedom and her religion ; the Pope and the citizens fought for a 
eommon cause. 

It is singalar that the name of Garihaldi should occur in the 
hifltoiy of that time as father of the lady who shared the throne of 
the liombard king the conqueror of Italy, and who became Gregon^'s 
fiithful ally. From the friendship of two queens, Brunechild and 
Theodelinda, of the Lombards and the Franks, it happened that tho 
best results ensued for the interests of Home and of the Church. 
Female influence has not always been adrantiigcous to the Papacy 
or to religion ; its support must be at best precarious ; and we may 
expect that the success of that policy will be of short duration which 
has made Italy again the scene of sanguinary rivalry between Trans- 
alpine powers, and has inflicted upon Home the miseries of another 
siege, directed by a Christian nation, for the sake of maintaining, in 
defiance of his own people, a temporal crown upon the head of a 
bishop whose personal character and policy would have recommended 
bis goTemment to their obedience and affection if anything could 
•Tail to reconcile modem progress with the domination of tho 
priesthood. 

The sketch of Gregory's character and times has left little space 
for the companion portrait. The incidents, however, of tho career 
of Pins IX. are fresh in memory, and we might amuse ourselves at 
some length in discovering points of contrast and resemblance, 
fimcifol and real. The family of Giovanni Maria Mastai Feretti is, 
as was that of Gregory', of noble rank. He also was from his earliest 
years initiated into the troubles of life, and learned by the experience 
nS his relatives the miseries inflicted upon Italy by the French 
Berolution and Napoleon's merciless persecution of the Court of 
Borne. That he held a commission in the Pope's body-guard is 
denied ; indeed, the ill health which almost prevented his admission 
to the priesthood would seem to contradict it. Tho gentleness of 
his character may lend greater probability to the stories of his sensi- 
bility to the affections of love, and of his having sought a remedy 
£rom disappointment in the bosom of the Church. He served in the 
Ghnxch Militant in South America ; and survived the dangers of a 
storm at sea, to show a life-long gratitude to his negro preserver. 
As director of a house of charity in Eomo, he found occasion to 
emulate the administrative ability of Gregor}', and to practise a 
benevolence not less exhaustive of his resources. He might havo 
sat for the original of the charming portrait of the bishop in " Les 
Miserables," in which Victor Hugo has illustrated the extravagance 
of benevolence. In his bishopric of Imola he showed by his treat- 
ment of political offenders that ho rightly appreciated the different 
fonotions of a prelate and a prince, and astonished the police agent 
by putting into the Are his list of conspirators, with the words. 
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" My good man, you have mistaken your office and mine : when the 
wolf wants to dcTOur the sheep, he should not come and tell the 
shepherd." 

But all that has changed. The ohstructiveness and tenacity of 
ecclesiastical tradition defeated his intentions and disappointed the 
hopes of Italy ; the Romans expressed their comprehension of the 
better disposition and helpless bondage of the Pope, from whom they 
had expected too much, in a good-humoured pasquinade : — 

" Fio nono : bello e buono ; 
Ma— 8t«i." 

If Pius IX. still retains in his heart the sentiments of Giovanni 
Mastai, the inevitable system has nevertheless drawn him under the 
bonds of inexorable necessity, and obliterated all resemblance between 
Gregory, the pattern bishop, Knd Pius, the asserter of new dogmas, 
the champion of infallibility, and of the claims of Rome to implicit 
submission and unqualified conformity. " Barbarians are even now 
devastating Italy " (thus writes a biographer of Pius IX.) ; " they 
are advancing again upon Rome, and Pius, successor of Leo the 
Great who arrested the fury of. Attila, defends against their attack 
Italy and the Christian world." But he forgets that the challenge 
to which Rome is now proclaiming her defiance comes from no 
foreign invaders ; it is the voice of the Italian nation : the advance 
against which she is arraying all her real and imaginary forces is 
the civilization of an enlightened world. 

" The word of the Church," writes the same author, " whether it come 
from the holy Father himself, or from a council of bishops under his 
authority, is always the sword of the archangel, drawn against the dragon. 
Peter has convoked the bishops, and the beast roars, for the council menaces 
the beast with a mortal blow. The Oallican Church is provoking its own 
condenmation ; the council will anathematize all abominable doctrines of 
the age ; after that there will be a great and universal calm." 

" Qaem Beus volt peidere, prius dementat." 

Look on this picture and on that, and say whether the Church 
and the world have been in error in according to Gregory the titles 
with which they have respectively honoured him, or whether it is 
not Rome that is in the wrong, in departing so widely from his 
principles and his example ; whether she is not responsible for the 
evils which have already been experienced from a divided Chtirch, 
and for those which have still to grow out of the substitution of 
doubt, suspicion, and fear, in the place of a simple, trusting faith 
and truth, which she has, for a time at least, made almost impossible. 

G. F. GODDAKD. 
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I.— THEOLOGICAL. 



Pnpheey a Preparation for Christ. Bampton Lectures, 1869. By E. Payne 
Smith, D.D. London : Macmillan & Co. 

T.M KKT, is certainly nothing, in the Bampton Loctures of 1869, of that excess 
of academic statoliness and reserve which render some of the volumes of that 
Tanerable and useful series i-ather monotonous reading. Professor Pa^Tio Smith 
mtitea trith an out-spoken individuulitv, and is so anxious to lot the reader know 
hJB opinions, and to couyinco, that althoup;h his tone is sometimes a little too 
dogmatical, it is impossible not to like, and to feel interested in the lecturer. He 
U always ready to turn asido and give hid opinion on general questions. Thus, 
wheal speaking of the interference of the Ilebrew prophets in politics, he takes 
ooeaaion to remark that the British Goremment of to-day " attacks morality 
indirectly by its method of licensing boer-houses." Again, when discussing 
tbs cycle of doctrine in the Book of Psalms, ho gives us his idea' of what a hymn, 
or pwlm, properly is, remarking : "A doctrinal hymn is a hymn that has mis- 
taken its vocation, and congregations are sorely to be pitied who have to sing 
ihem." Those side remarks and allusions to present times, give animation 
to the lectures, while they do not diminish their value as a theological 
tzeatise. The object of last year's course, as the name indicates, was to show 
fiiat Hebrew prophecy was a preparation for Christ. The function of the 
prophets was not only to be the advisers of kings and people, to be the teachers 
of a pore morality, and to come forward as national reformers in times of 
national degeneracy, but to prepare the minds of men for the coming of Christ 
hj directly prophesying of Him who was to como. The lecturer endeavours to 
■now that the prophets, to whom this great work was entrusted, were more of a 
x«gnlar order, and an organization, than is commonly surmised. Mo.st of them 
received in the prophetical schools a training which, while it did not con vert them 
into prophets, which the call of God alone could do, yet laid those foundations 
of duraoter and knowledge which sxipemataral grace afterwards laid hold of, 
:«nd osed for the prophetical work. There is, ho maintains, in the prophets, a 
■imilarity of phrase and thought, not to speak of the exact quotations by one 

ahet m>m another, which makes it evident that they had some centre, " some 
-quarters, where they met, and where the young wero educated, and the 
inspired writings of the great prophets made available for general use and 
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study." Tho activity of the prophets ■was, too, according to Professor Smith, 
something more regolar and organized than is commonly supposed. The Apostle 
says: " They -wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-sluns." But the Pro- 
feusor considers this a wrong translation : " The word Tripir)\6ov refers to no 
purposeless wandering, no restless wandering, but sets before us the picture of 
a calm and regular, out never ceasing, activity. So Samuel, TrcoiqXdE, went 
about on circuit to judge the people." The last clause, however, " being 
destitute, a£Bicted, tormented," rather invalidates such an application of this 
particular verse, however true the view may be in general. The lecturer's 
strong point is statement, not argument, for which he seems scarcely to possess 
EuiBcient patience. But his statement is often very forcible, and of great 
apologetical value. And a careful perusal of his lectures will have the 
tendency to strengthen the conviction that one spirit moved " the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets," and that their inspiration and animating ideas cannot be 
accounted for except by tracing them to a higher source than the atmosphere 
in which they lived. There is a dogmatic spirit in Professor Smith's book, 
although the dogmatism is not of the most unpleasant kind; a tendency 
occasionally also to cut knots, rather than to take the trouble to unloose them, 
.which some will regard as scientific weakness. Although the author occasionally 
takes notice of the views of the more eminent German critics, especially of 
Ewald, this part of the book is not satisfactory. Like Dr. Pusey, he appears to 
entertain for these writers a sort of impatient contempt, which will not allow him 
to enter upon a fair examination of their positions. Take the following as a 
specimen : — 

" Never wore there writers whose stylo is more exactly marked than tho prophets, and 
tho idea that largo interpolations are possible, and that you may pull a prophecy to 
pieces and divide its dismembered limbs among a heap of other writers, simply means 
that people know so little of the subject that they suppose that Hebrew literature is 
unlike every other literature. If I were to affirm that Horace wrote considerable 
portions of Virgil's Georgics, the assertion would bo treated as ridiculous, not because it 
IS more ridic^ulous than what has been said about Isaiah, for instance, but simply because 
men generally know enough of Latin to be able to form a judgment ujwn the subject. 
If a man makes a similar assertion as regards the writoni of the Old Tt^ament, he can 
always count ui)on the ignorance of his readers.'" 

Now, seeing that he is here dealing, not only with a brilliant guesser like 
Ewald, but with views held by the cautious and judicious Bloek, it is probable 
that something more detailed, as well as more courteous, would have 
served better the end which Professor Smith has in view, although it is not to 
be denied that superciliousness has been shown to quite as great an extent from 
the other side. Besides the eight Bampton lectures, un additional lecture 
is added, on the sentiments of the Jews regarding the Messiah during the four 
hundred years in which the voice of prophecy was silent. During that time 
Jewish theology divided into two great schools, that of Palestine and that of 
Egypt- According to the former the Messiah was to be a man, a warrior-prince; 
according to the latter, he was an allegory, an idea only, and not a reality. 

Of this latter school Professor Smith writes : — 

" Gradually their Messiah ceased to bo a person with a real existence. He became a 
mere abstraction, a phantom. Thus Philo teaches that the Jews are to be delivered 
solely by their own virtues. Their heathen masters wUl grow ashamed of keeping in 
slavery people of such extraordinary merit. And as they return to their land ho 
describes them as ' guided on their way by a kind of human figure, more divine than 
nature, invisible to the rest but visible to those who are being saved.' " 

Both schools of Jewish theology having thus, in different ways, departed from 
the prophetical teaching, " the preparation for Christ," they only helped to 
prepare the way for the rejection of the Redeemer by his own nation. J. G. 

The Perftct Man ; or, Jenu an Example of Godly Life. By the Bev. Habry 
JoxEs, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke's, Berwick Street. Bivingtons. 
It is always a pleasure to meet Mr. Jones on ground of this kind. He is 
fresh and even racy in thought, brusque and original in expression. His pages 
are what we may venture to call "bracing" reading. And, of all subjects 
which want treatment right out of the heart, that of this little volume is the 
foremost. Let Mr. Jones tell us one of the reasons only : — 
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'• To many of tis tho Son of Man and his coinjianions room to live and move in a 
cttaiif^ and peculiar worlil. Thoy wciv jxiur and doapisi-d in their ow n day, hut now 
thc-ir historj- is nssociatrd not only with tUi- frathcrinn; of oounoils. the i-onstruotion of 
wtjrld n-idcrrecds, and the frrovs-th of tlu' Catholic f 'huivh with its imi)or:itivo claims 
and manifold influence, hut with hi^h art. sfwial ivfincmcnt, and luxurious expenditure. 
When we think of .Tesus now wo are in some measure eomiH-Ued to retain theR<> things 
in view. Wo »ee Christendom and its historj- when we try to look at the (^hrist of 
Oalilee and Judaa. From the Ix'^innini; to tho end we are mot hy intoUoctual and 
artistic renderings of hLi life. It is the I'uridise nf Jlilton, the Jladonnu of liaphael, 
and the liust Supper of Leonardo da Vinei. The very siek and hegpirs whom .le-^ns 
healed and comforted, and tlic sinners whom Ho rei.eived, seem to heloni; to a race which 
has pasiied away. They are not men and women, but mwlels for tho artist and tho 
soalptor. Jefius nimaelf ap]H.>ars on eaurus ai ii sort of Christian Apollo. The Aih>$(1os 
stand around ilim in Rraceful jkiso and apiu-oiiriate dRi);er>-. If they are n>pifsenteil as 
fishermen they look like fi.shomien on the stage. The Vuhliean.i aro all like Matthew 
and Zacchens, full of devout impids(>. The harlots .ire Map^alones, piteous and tearful, 
rcpentinpT themselves in postures of iH'autiful remorse. The audience of Jesus frronps 
itttlf ■with nrtistio pfliw't. Sinnei-s are eonverteil, hyiworites unmasked, and the uu- 
ri]j;htcouB rebuked with conspicuous aocom)Kinying testimony of attitude and i'eaturi>. 
The common people devour his woiils with jiarteil lips and hrinnninj; eyes. The 
Pharisees scowl and clench their hands usidn in dr:uuatie diseomliture. All are pietures>]ue, 
intellectual, or intercstinp- Thus it i.i hanl for us to have a true vision of .Tosus as He 
was. But I am sure th.it it is a lilesseil wurk to try to tKivel hack thr»u<;h the mist 
«»f centuries, that, flUiiiding in the fn.'sh (ielii of historj-, we may till om- lungs with the 
keen morning air of Christian truth. Wu should sumetimes put out of our minds what 
vo hare learnt from ]KM.'t8, iminters. and ci^mmentators ahout the life find death of Jisus, 
r.nd strive to see Him as Ilo is in the vei-y (ios|i<'1s themselves. Wo are aided in the 
:ittempt hy the n?llcction that the old world nnist have lH<en like the now in tho main. 
Tlien swaddled iniiints cried, children played, lovers wnooil, men swe:ite<l at their work, 
tho old nursed themselves in tho noun-day sliine and at the evening finside. Then tho 
sun scorched the £ico, and the road hlistered the feet. ITien sores and rags were foul, 
and vice impudent or loathsonu>. Then the fisherman's boat was wet with scale and 
weed. Tho multitude was tlie muli, and the judgment hall the magistiitte's <ourt, with 
the vulgar atmosphere and unfeeling pn>senee of criminal and warder. Then the scene 
ou Calvary itselt was a public execution with nioi-e shame and suffering than is put 
iijion a felon now. The Christian cross was a heathen gibbet. 

•" In reading the Gospels, then, wo should strive to se<' what they .show us with our 
own eyes, and not through the haze of accumulated ecclesiastical n^'tinenicnt, or tho 
Hficctacles of religious rtmianec. Thus and thiw oidy can we look upon tho ' I'erfwt 
3Ian ' who belongs to us and our latest days as truly as He did to those of old time." 

Tho following specimens are in Mr. Jones's best manner : — 

"There is a characteristic of some moilern Cliri.-itian work which is sometimes pain- 
fully obtrusive. There air jii'i-sons who can never hi'lp a man, especially a \iOOT man, 
without giving him somo advice about his soul. Some, iuileed, venture on this only 
TTith the p<X)r, as if they were necessarily farthest from the kingdom of heaven. They 
are either afniid to sjiy to their iipials or sujM'rioi's in itmk what they say to a iick 
lalKiurer, or thov conceive that the gift of some' money or food buys a right to add a few , 
words about religion. They give a ticket and a tract to the pauper, at a venture, not 
Irnowing whether he is good or bad. They bow and smile when • my Lonl ' shakes 
hnnds with tliem, though thi y may know him to be one to whom godly advice might Iwj 
i:« -ful, though not acceptable. 

" I do noi of course, mean to imply that they are bound to take upon themselves tho 
of^ee of public censors, cither of rii'h" or poor. I only proti'st against a one-.sidc<l cari- 
<riture of the Christian rule, that in uur work .nnd conversation we shoidd look raorc> to 
CJod's honour than human c<mvenience and courtesy. 

"Our example, .Tesus, th(- Perfect Man, though" He came, and openly profcssi-d that 
lie came, to do (ilod's will, Wiis fi-equently content to perfonn a good deed, and let the 
{!ood deed sjx'ak for it.Mi-lf. Kay, whi.'n He spoke of God, it was often rsither when lie 
ii'Cfived, than when lie eonferi-ed .in obligation. He taught the Samaritan woman, 
-n-li'im He .i-skcsl to give Him drink. H<! rebuked Simon the Tharisec when He stit at 
his table. But it is remarkalile that in many easi'S He did a kindness, and then left 
tliose whom He hel])od to loam Ww lesson which it might teach them. When He 
heiiled a lejKjr He did not moralize ou tho analogy between l(!])rosv and sin. '\\nicn Ho 
Taixfd the ruler's daughter He commtindcd that something should bo given her to cat. 
When Ho cured the imjMjtent man by the pool of Bethesda it wag not till afterwards, 
when Be found him in the temple, that He said unto him, ' Behold, thou art made 
whole : sin no more, lest a worse thing como unto thee.' 
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" There vaa in Him n conspicuous sbaenoe of that immediate accompaniment of ptona ' 
language to good deeds which sometimes chairactcrizei the religious philanthropist." 

" As one ovenitrainod by the scenes and toil of London life escapes gladly from its 
iron hum and atmosphere of walceful inteUigcnco, and, may bo, walking alone in the 

Sleasant places of the country, or sitting on tho rounded shingle by the drawl of the 
ying tide, feols his mind nnooil and gather health no less than his body, so do we get 
refreshmint from the Parables of Jesus when wo have b«en grinding at the mill of 
ecclesiastical religion." 

" In these days the cross is an omamenL It is now jewcUt.'d, gilt, pretty. It tinkles 
among the trinkets of the mincing girl, who hangs it round her neck before tlie (;lass. 
It is worn by the painted harlot as well as by the simple nun. We forget its rudeness, 
its burning, blushing shame. We cannot call up the scene in the giiard-room, when 
the rough-handed, loud-laughed soldiers ' took him aside,' and the sUtvce found One 
vhom they could insult withont rebuke or stint. They might lot tling their vile sport 
npon Him now. Ho was beneath respect. They gathered unto Him the wholi; band of 
soldiers. They had Him to themselves for a time. They stripped Him. Wi^ i-nnnot 
realixe that scene. When they had done Ho was too faint and sick to oury H is cross. 
No one it seems would touch tho vUo thing, perhaps already stained with use. They 
laid hold on one Simon, a Cyrcnian, ' coming out of the country,' and on him, a 
frightened peas-int, sunburnt and sandoUcd, they laid tho cross to bear it after Jesus. 
Wo cannot fully apprehend tho scene when his friends stood afar off beholding, and tho 
greedy i^taring mob alune closed round the soldiers who stooped down about their work. 
Wo cannot picture the naked shame of those hours when He was lifle<l up, and they 
who loved Him most cuuld only creep to the foot of the crow, in tcar-bUnd im|>otent 
distress. 

" And yet all this at which wo glance with sickening awe, and had sometimes rather 
dothe in pathos and sweet sentiment, is intended to shed npon our life a stem sense of 
work to he done and pains to bo borne. Tho Cross is the emblem of oiur faith : not a 
faith which lets ns sit apart in smiling cushioned 6<ise while tho rough sacrifice is 
wrought outside by a devoted substitute, who calls in to share the sweets of triumfih 
when the strife is over and the battle won. No : if wo suffer we shall nlsu reign 
with him. The bitter death of Jesus on the cross is an eternal protest agiiinit thjat 
tender love of peace and con\fort which so often dims tho Christian's scn»e of Uul)' and 
devotion. It is well to tix tlmt scene of agony in our minds that the sight of it nmy 
shame our nicety and daintiness. How can we scheme for ease and praiso aloni' in this 
■hort pilgrimage of life t Wu profess to be followers of Jesus, and Uien we shrink and 
wince at sharp work, or complain because we arc misapprchimded or overlooked, or wo 
■mile at vulgar flatten,-. Dare we in the face of the cross. :inil the tempting sweetness 
of sin, suppose tJiat it is easy to do Ood's will 'r Dare we think that He who Bit up a 
living crueitix before a souaual world in teaching it the highest aims and liopes n( man, 
is so pleased with our petty performances and feeble benevolence that when He sees 
one of ns modei-ating his desires, or making some safu protest for the truth, or of his 
abundance giving more largely than others to some good work. He at onee slieds the 
peace Divine ujKjn that m.in's life ? No, indewl. The Christion's course is a strife 
throughout, in which tho soldier learns to hold his life in his hand, despising th(W>e liltlo 
triumphs of success and stings of di.siip^Hiintmrnt which ho meets with day after day. 
His aim is distant and high. He feels that he cannot take his armour off as long as ho 
can strike a blow. He can never say that ho has finished his work on this side of death, 
or death'likc incapacity. When that comes it may find him as it found Jesus, more 
lonely and sorr<:iwful than ever. He may feel his toib and grief and shame accumu- 
late with growing force up to the last moment, when he bows his head, and gives 
up the ghost. Tliat may be the passage uf the noblest Christian through this world ; 
and yet we are plied with pretty mo<leni pictures of niristian progress, as if tho ideal 
life were marked by comfort and material success. John Biuiyan knew better than that. 
He makes his hero step into the dark river wiUi his harness on his back, and ' when 
he nddressed himself to the water, he begun to sink, and a great darkness and horror 
fell upon him so that ho could not see. Yea, somotimes he would be quite gone doivn.' " 

II. A. 

Bow shall we conform to the Liturgy of the. Church of England f Third Edition 

Revised. With Two Articles on Ultra-liitualisni, from the Quarterly 

Review (1867-9). By J. C. EoBEHTSON, M.A., Oanon of Ganterbiiry, &o. 

Ijondon : John Murray. 

Most clergymen have at some time or other found it necessary or convonient 

to adapt to some new occasion a sermon first written for another. Of course 

tho thing can bo done after a fashion. A few sentences or paragraphs left out, 

and a low lines added here, a now ollufiiou there, a now beginning and a new 
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ending, -will render it difBciilt enough to any hearer on the Bocond occasion to 
gneea what the first may have been. But somehow the preacher, and even the 
Eearer, trill generally 'be left with an uncomfortable feeling of the want of 
unity, and therefore of efficiency in the result. The attempt, if not so 
dangerous, is almost equally diiiiciilt with that which tacticians account one of 
the most hazardous operations in war, a chaugo of front when actually engaged 
-whh the enemy. 

"We think that readers of Mr. Robertson's very learned and able volume will 
&el something of our supposed hearer's dissatisfaction. About two-thirds of 
tliebook of which the title stands at tho head of this notice, consists of a repub- 
lication, with some additions and corrections, of a volume first published in 1813, 
with the same title. The original volume dealt, very effectively for its purpose, 
with the then existing state of the controversy which called it forth. A numerous 
■ad energetic party was agitating for strict conformity to the Eubric. Many 
who did not belong to the party and had little sympathy with its ostensible 
aims, and none with the ulterior purposes charged upon it by opponents, were 
perplexed by the question whether they wore not bound in conscience to adopt 
many of the numerous changes which the party demanded in the manner of 
performing the services of the Prayer-Book. The prevailing practice seemed 
to be quite at variance, in many pointo of greater or less importance, with the 
letter of the Eubric. Could men who wore bound by solemn engagement to 
conform to the Liturgy bo satisfied in conscience while such a discrepancy 
existed ? Were they not bouud in honour as well as by law to bring their own 
piactice into agreement with every Eubric P Had they any right even to ask 
the question whether conformity was expedient ? Was not the path of duty 
dfiar ? Could a conscientious man plead the unpopularity of change, even the 
possible mischiefs of a change, as an excuse for disobedience to a law of which 
the meaning seemed clear, and of which the observance had, in some former 
day, been aLoiost universal, and could not be alleged te have become absolutely 
impossible. 

Those English clergymen who are old enough to remember well tho years 
£rom 1840 to 1845, will admit, we think, that we have truly stated tho 
questions which once distressed many of themselves, and to which it was 
by no means easy even for good and reasonable men, not specially informed 
upon the subject, to find a satisfactory answer. Tho episcopal charges of the 
Bishops of London and Exeter in 1842, bear witness of the shape in which the 
qnestion of ritual then pre.scntod itself, and which gave practical aim to 
Mr. Eobertsoii's treatise lu its earlier form. Its object then was to show on 
historical evidence that exact conformity to the letter of every Eubric had 
never existed in fact, however it might have been enjoined by the letter of the 
law ; and to build on this fact the inference that no clergyman who conformed 
to the Eubric as closely as he could without startling his congregation by 
adopting practices, certainly long and generally disused, and probably never at 
any time usual, need be troubled in conscience by the variance. 

The argument is, perhaps, not altogether satisfactory. No argument can 
quite counterbalance the strong presumption which lies against all attempts 
to make the non-observance of a law suspend its obligation upon men who 
(prtmd facie, at least) have promised to observe it. The author himself seems 
conscious of the difficulty. His own modest statement of the conclusion 
to which historical investigation has lod him is only — 

" That th(^ Book of Common rmycr is to bo regarded as setting forth that which is 
for the present tho idrail of the Anglican ^syste^^, ntther than anything which has been 
gcnorally realized ; that while a consciinitiyus elorgj-man will strive to realize it as fully 
as possible, he is not bound to ])Ht overythinn: in practice at once .... but is at liberty 
to go to work gradually and cautiously ; and that those who are in authority over us in 
the Lord have an authority .... sullieient to warrant us in any such variations as do 
not contradict the spirit of the Prayer- Book ; in variations which proceed, not from any 
unwllinRness to conform, but frfnu a desire to work prudently and cifcctually towards a 
conformity entire, general, and laslinj:." (Introduction, p. 8.) 

Few men probably will hesitate at the present day to accept, for whatsoever 
reason, this very sensible conclusion. Tho attempt to observe the letter of the 
Eubric has been often made during the last twenty-four years, and has not been 
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a very snccessfal one. Men have found that there are Bubrics which, in their 
obvious meaning, are in conflict with each other, with the law of the land, with 
convenience, with their own alleged objects; that there are usages of the 
Church almost universal, and certainly conducive to edification, for which a 
literal interpretation of the Rubric leaves no place ; whUe yet it seems to be 
laid down by authority that the Bubric is a rule excluding all which it does 
not enjoin. On other points, again, the Bubric and the prevailing prac- 
tice have been brought far more nearly into agreement than was the case 
twenty years ago. A deeper sense exists now than formerly of the value of all 
which gives the congregation a hearty interest in the services of the Church. 
In fact the whole question of ritual, as Mr. Bobertson is very well aware, has 
passed into a later stage. Those who claim now to represent the school which 
once pleaded for literal and immediate conformity to Bubrics, take very 
different ground from that occupied by their predecessors in 1S42. They assert 
a large liberty of addition to idl which the I^yer-Book requires, and of over- 
riding the obvious meaning of its directions by the higher authority of usage 
existmg now or formerly, somewhere else, if not in England. They accept 
gladly the worst that Mr. Bobertson can say of the laxities of Protestant usage 
under Elizabeth and the Stuart kings. The younger generation has no 
Bympathy with the cold formalism (for such it would not hesitate to pronounce 
it) of Bishop Blomfield's and Bishop Philpotts's Charges. 

Canon Bobertson, as wo have said, is quite too much alive to the present not 
to know that his original argument is scarcely needed for its old purpose, and 
will either go for little, or bo perverted to purposes very different from his own, 
if the modern representatives of his old antagonists condescend to use it. He 
has attempted to give a new edge to the old weapon, not, as we think, very 
successfully, by occasional notes added, to his original treatise. But the real 
value of this portion of the book is not Oviutroversial but historical. It contains, 
as the author s well-established character for accurate research would lead us to 
expect, a very curious and interesting collection of facts with regard to the 
observance or non-observance of various Bubrics and canons in the English 
Church. It throws much light on the probable origin and intention of many 
directions which have been the battle-ground in recent controversies. And 
many of the facts which are brought to light, and discussed ^in it with great 
care, and, on the whole, with much fairness, are really important in their 
bearing upon questions still demanding solution. We may mention as instances 
much of we matter contained in the sections on " The Communion-Table or 
Altar," and on " Ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers." 
^The latter part of the volume is a reprint of two articles by Canon Bobertson 
in the Quarterly Review, one on " Ultra-Bitualism " (January, 1867), the other 
on "The Ultra-Bitualists " (January, 18G9). These certainly cannot be charged 
with any lack of direct and pungent application to questions which are really 
alive at the present moment. Indeed, our complaint would rather be that their 
animated pugnacity is better suited to their original place in the Quarterly, than 
to a volume intended to have permanent value as a grave discussion of subjects 
closely connected with what is too sacred to be associated with unsparing ridicule 
and sarcasm, oven when these lost are not unprovoked, and are sure to be 
retaliated without scruple. 

We have no sympathy with the objects of Mr. Bobertson's oft«n not un- 
reasonable indignation, some of whom (as he sufficiently shows) have offended 
at least as deeply as himself. But we must protest against such passages as the 
following, which go far beyond the fair limits of controversy between gentlemen, 
not to say between Christians. 

" Indeed, even if the new movement should gain a strong hold on the shopkeeping 
class, wc cannot bring ounelvos to regard that event as an unmixed benefit to society ; 
for tchat confidence could tpe hare in the weights, the measure; or the assuraneee of tradeemm 
who should hare been imbued ttith the casuistical principles of the school with which we 
luH-e been dealing V (^.i2b.) 

And again — 

" Everything that we see, or bear, or read of those who would set these pretensions 
at their highest, inclines us more and more to distrust their judgment in Hpiritual 
mutters, muess it could he clearly proved that there is a promise of in&llibility in such 

• The itiilies are our own. 
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things, and that it is fulfilled in men on whoso jndgmpnt wo should decline to rely in 
■ay oidinary question — nat/, in mmt of whom the eommoiittt teiue of the dulii of truth- 
Julntn U palpably trahtiny."* (P. 330.) 

We cannot but hopo that Canon Bobertson himself will regrot that he ever 
•Uowed such passages to escajie his pen, and still more, that he has not availed 
Idnuelf of the opportunity given by a reprint to express compunction by at 
least a silent withdrawal of them from the context which they discredit. 
• There is much of fair and powerful argument in the author's oxjiosuro of 
aophistry and sciolism among the teachers or disciples of the school with which 
he is at war. But he would have done better service to bis own cause if ho had 
forborne to use unlawful weapons. And he would have served a higher object 
than one of party warfare, if he had recast the matter of his whole volume into 
a more purely historical or didactic form. A really dispassionate history of the 
law ana practice of tho ritual of the English Prayer- Book from 1549 to 1662, 
would have been a contribution to the history of tho English Church, somewhat 
dry perhaps in its nature, but instructive to all students, whether of English 
history or of English theology. Treated with the vigour and full knowledge of 
hia subject, which Canon Bobertson has at command, they would have had a 
permanent interest which, when treated coatroversially, they can scnxcoly 
retain. E. T. V. 
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The Lettert and the Life of Fraucit J!acon, iiicludiiu/ nil hit occational workt, 
namely Lettert, Upeechet, Tractt, State I'apera, Memoriala, Deeicet, and all 
authentic turitiuga not alrtadi/ printid among hia I'hilotophical, Liternrg, or 
Profeaaivnal Worka. Kewly coUoctod and sot forth in Chronological order, 
with a Commentary biogruphioul and historical. By Jaues Spedding. 
London : Longmans. 

We have already, in noticing the previous volumes, testified our warm appre- 
ciation of these carefully studied labours. The skill with which Mr. >Si)oddiug 
applies his researches to place Bacon en ra}>]>vrt with the history of his period 
sufficiently, without wearj-ing the reader with superfluous matter, is dosorving 
of all praise. Tho principal figure is not half lo.st in a mazo of miscellaneous 
narrative, as it is the case iu all second-rate historical biographies, but walks 
through his times with tho sun shining full about him. 

As the life advonces it grows in interest. The present instalment comprises 
the period of about two years and a half, from Jan. K514 to July KilO, heing 
nearij the duration of Bacon's attorney- generalship, lie stands before us 
now in the office of public prosecutor, and we may judge how far he used this 
position for perverting, in the language of a scorching review, the laws of 
England to the vilest purposes of tyranny. It is Macaulay's Bacon, not Basil 
Montagu's, that is impressed upon the present generation ; but there aro, or 
there ought to bo, many whose reading experience nas taught them tho exercise 
of suspending judgment while hurried along in the magic periods of our dis- 
tinguished historian. The defence of Bacon at every stop of his career might be 
a ^pressing task ; but to relievo him of superfluous odium need not be other 
than a cheerful one to any Englishman who prizes the fame of his countrymen 
as a precious inheritance. 

Mr. Spedding, as a biographer, does not propose to himself tho Edinburgh 
Eeviewer or anybody else as an antagonist, in which he shows his good taste ; 
but it is plain that he is conscious all along of that critic being at his elbow and 
certain that his readers will be thinking of him; and there ho is certainly 
right. We shall consider ourselves one of such readers, and report somewhat 
of our finding in the following observations. Ho introduces tho first Crown 
prosecution in this volume with the following observation. 

" It is true that the powers aeununcd by tho Crown gave it tho meana of obtaining the 
conviction upon insufficient evidence of .almost anybody who fell under suspicion of 

* Tho italics axe our own. 
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treason. But it is not at nil true that thoso means woro lightly put in forcn. Whother 
from fear of public opininn, or from duubt of what juclgL-a and juries would do, or 
simply from respect for justice itself, it is certain tUat tbe oUiccra whose businoaa was 
to prosecute were aln-aysanxions to avoid n pablic proceeding upon evidence which wa» 
not plausible." (P. 3.) 

Ab an example of our Attorney-General perverting the laws to the vilest 
purposes of tyranny, Macaulay product-^ tho following case : — 

"When Oliver St. John was brought beforn the Stjir Chamber for maintaining that 
tho king had no right to levy Benevolences, and was for hu numly and constitutional 
conduct sentenced to imprisonment during tho royal pleaauru and to a fine of £6,000, 
Bacon appeared as coimsel for tho prosecution." 

Mr. Spcdding's pages preeont this affair in a very different light. The Par- 
liament of l(il4 having been dissolved before voting the supplies, certaiji 
eminent men ctimo forward to invite volunteer offerings for the king's service, 
themselves setting an example in plate and valuables. Bncou was strongly of 
opinion that, in order to prevent all objection of illegality, the movement should 
ngidly preserve the character of its origin, and remain absolutely uuoi&cial, 
spontaneous, patriotic, and i)opular ; that the very word benevolcuce — a term 
long since become tochnicol and inevitably associated with a tax — should be 
avoided. Mr. Spcdding has an advantage hero, having bad tho good fortune 
to discover among the Cottoniau MSS. a new Baconian paper most clearly 
expressing these views, than which nothing could be moi-e innocent and con- 
stitational. Government however unwisely neglected some of these precautions, 
and identified themselves too much with the movement. Livitations to contri- 
bute were issued by and in the name of the I*rivy Council and adckessod through 
the county officials. This step was certainly a mistake and tho very thing to 
excite jealousy, as it coloured a mere solicitation with the appearance of a 
levy, which in substance it was not. The offerings remained still as voluntary 
as when the Archbiship began tho movement by sending up to tho Treasury his 
silver basin and ewer. The Great Seal empowered no commissioners ; there 
was no assessment, no penalty. The collection of a modem Church rute under 
the new law has moi-o compulsion in it than this Benevolence (for so it got 
named) had. Tho pro^jsure put up^m men's purses wifj the eloquence that 
appealed to them in county and town meetings, like those of our modem 
societies. Oliver St. John was prosecuted, not for refusing to contribute, but 
for publicly tlirowing odium on those who wore aiding the Crown in appealing to 
the popular liberality, for charging the king with violating the laws of taxation, 
and for using ilisaffected language towards his person. Whether the Government 
was wise in prosecuting for this is another matter; but no wiser is the historiaa 
who misrepresents the charge and accuses the Attorney-General, who was not 
the Government, nor tho Prime Minister, nor even of the Privy Council, of 
perverting the laws. Bacon's prosecuting speech dolivoroil on this oeciuiiou 
was printed long ago by Bawley, and is no new discovery of Mr. Spedding's, 
who however of course includes it in this volume for our study. The sentence 
of the Star Chamber was what Mr. Macaulay states it to have been, but be has 
omitted to state that St. John acknowledged his error and was let off. The 
penalties of this tribunal (which in James's reign was much respected) were at 
that period seldom enforced against deUnquents who acknowledged their faults ; 
its judgments were nither to obtain ou behalf of the Government authoritative 
declaration of the law on controverted points. (.Spedding pp. MG, 147.) 
The Pcacham treason case is next adduced. In tlus prosecution — 

"The most servile lawj-ers of those servilo times were forced to admit that there 
were great difficulties both as to tho facts and as to the law. Bacon was employed to 
remove those difficnlties. Ho wns cmploved to scttlo the question of law by tampering 
with the judges and the question of fact by torturing the prisoner." (MaeauLiy's 
" Bacon.") 

Spedding's " Bacon " does not support this frightful version. Tho prisoner 
vaa tortured without a doubt, according to the barbarity of tho times in treason 
cases. From the way, however, Bacon is mentioned in the above extract one woul(L 
suppose that he must have been, if not sole inquisitor, at least mouster-in- 
chief of the occasion -, whereas the only evidence that he had anything to do 
with it is the presence of his aignatore among eight others, witnesses of the 
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examination. He was tbere by virtue of his office with the other law of&oera 
of the Ci-own. The report of the examination, from which this fact is ascer- 
tained, was signed by the officials in the followinff order, the Secretai-y of 
State, the Chancellor of the Excho<iuer (both Privy Councillors), the Attorney- 
Oenei-al (Bucon), a King's Serjeant, the Lieutenant of the Tower, another 
King's Serjeant, the Solicitor-General, the Clerk of the Council. There is no 
ground whatever for making the Attorney-General even the responaibla 
mamiger, much less the solo director of this business. Mr. Spedding is surely 
tlie Rafer guide, in exiting — 

" The Report was drawn up by V^nwood [SiHrotary of State], hy whom, as the man 
of highest otlkisU rank present, and one verj- conlident of hia own Hbilities, the proceed- 
ings wore no doubt ordered and the exuminiition conducted." (P. 93) 

The " tampering ■n-ith the judges" is a long story, and no doubt Bacon waa 
a prominent actor in it. But it is only right to ascertain what was and what 
was not done. While the Peacham case was being got ready for trial, the four 
law officers of the Crown, namely the Attorney and the .Solicitor-General and 
the two .Seijeants were directed by the Privy Council, at tho suggestion of the 
King, to ascertain from the judges of the Kuig's Bencli, as the highest criminal 
court in the kingdom, their opinion in regard to certain points on which the 
judgment would turn. This sounds st.irtling enough. But we must ohsen-e 
that the judges were not asked any opinion as to the prisoner's guilt, nor to 
forestall uio verdict of the jury ; but to say whether certain acts, if proved on 
the trial, constituted the crime of treason. And it must be admitted further that 
the Crown officers, in soliciting the opinion of the judges, sought by argument 
to enforce their own. Whatever else this was, it was not seeking corruptly 
to iuiluence the judges ; arguments we hear of, but no shadow of inducements ; 
therefore there was no tampering with justice. Tho state of the times made 
the Government extremely cautious how they risked a defeat in the law courts, 
and they would rather not prosecute at all if they could not be sure that when 
they proved facts the judges should allow them to be treason. Macauliiy repre- 
sents the Lord Chief Justice Sir E. Coke alleging that such a course was new 
and unheard of, and thut ho would be no party to it. To speak procisoly, the 
Government request had something new in it and something old. The old was 
a custom for tho judges to be consulted thus extra-judiciollj' by the Govern- 
ment and to give uioir opinions. What constituted tho new in this Poacham 
case was that the judges were solicite<l t« deliver their opinions apart from one 
another and individually, instead of coUeotiVL-ly and in mutual conference; 
and the motive for this innovation was, as Mr. Spedding considers, the over- 
bearing charactoi- of Coke, which made it hopeless that his colleagues would 
give their independent views while sitting with him. It was arranged that 
B:icon'8 colleagues should confer with Coke's colleagues to induce them to 
consent to the innovation, and Bacon with Coke — Arcades ambo. The colleagues 
succeeded with the colteagaos, and all Bacon's dexterity was employe<l in 
removing Coke's scruples. He reports progress occasionally to James with 
much unction, and if we did not well know what it all was, we certainly might 
be ready to suspect that tho King and hia Attomej' were employed in some 
artful mancouvi'ing to which tho dark word "tampering" was opplicable. 
Coke long resisted ; but what it was that he resisted is plain enough from one 
of Bacon's communications to James, wherein he reports Ooke as insisting 
'■ thiit the judges were not to give opinion by fractions, but entirely according 
to the vote whereupon thoy should settle upon conference ; and that this auricular 
taking of opinions, single and apart, was new and dangerous," (p. 107). 
Nothing can more clearly prove than this sentence what were the new and the 
old in the step the Cro?m was now taking, Macaulay heroi-ses Coke for his 
stubborn resistance in this contest as though he wore a very pillar of the con- 
stitution ; but when Coke at last surrenders, it is only Bucon that gets the 
lash. The colleagues moreover, Mr. Solicitor and the two Serjeants, who had 
been equally successful with their justices, are noteven noticed by the oosti gator 
of Bacon. 

Ijet us not lose sight then of what it was that Coke submitted to. He sub- 
niitted to the novelty of giving separate or "auricular" opinion, rather than 
one in conference with his colleagues as had been customary. That was the 
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whole point in debate ; that waa all Baoon iraa " tampering" for. Far more 
important to the crown was the further question, what th.at opinion would be 
when given. For why should they care about the mode, if after all the 
opinion were adverse .-' They knew what acta they cotild prove against 
Feacham, but it wa« whether «iuch act« would in the Judge's view amount to 
treason that they were anxious to aacertain. Thia is indeed the pith of the 
whole matter, and Macanla^ zniaaes it, not even alluding to it. He plaiiily 
reckons this intriguing busmees that he is diMecting all ended when Cok'o 
has given way to the demands of his antagonist. It is ihtn that victor Bacon 
stands tyrant of the aituatioD. He concludes the indignant tale thus (omitting 
Peacham's torture in the middle). " After some time Bacon's dexterity was 
■nooeasfol and Coke sullenly and reluctantly followed the example of his 
brethren .... At length the trial came on. A conviction was obtainetL" 
Macaulay's reader shakes his head at this viUanous tampering with the Lord 
Chief Justice (who would be as great a villain if ho could bo tampered witli) 
and extorting a judgment from the King's Bench. 

But the Life of Bacon tells a very different conclusion. The triumph of 
" Bacon's dexterity " was only a preliminary success. The " suUen and 
reluctant " Chief Justice gave the Crown his opinion privately and auricnlarly, 
as retjuested. But the opinion itself when given, what was it 'f Although the 
Crown had done all it could to argue its own view of treason — it was no 
manttuvring here and no iinosse, but good hard work, brain with brain — Coke 
gave his opinion against the Crown. Ue would not allow that the allegations 
against Peuoham (even should they be established) amounted in law to treason. 
Tnat was precisely his auricular opinion. Feacham was tried, not however in 
the King's Bench, nor by Coke, nor by Coke's colleagues, but at the Assizes in 
Somersetshire, where his otTence was committed, and by the Chief Baron, who 
roda the Western Circuit, through whom a conviction was obtained. It was 
natural enough in those anxious times, when revolutionary ideas had already 
begun to gather force, that Government should be exceedingly solicitous not to 
fau in a prosecution for treason ; and it i.s no lass natural that, hu\-ing obtained 
a conviction, it should be unwilling to earn,- out the sentence when the Ixird Chief 
Justice disagreed with the Chief Baron as to the crime beins treason. Only 
such men us ulways look on " Oovomment" as fair gome will taunt the Crown 
with being meanly ashumcd to execute old I'eacham and keeping him in 
Taunton juil until he died u few months ufterward!<. We cheerfully argue 
Biieoii's tleroriLO on this occasion, and wo only hope to find in some future 
chapter of Mr. Spudding's that the Chancellor's case is one half as defensible as 
the Attorney's. 

We have thought we could best show the importance of this volume by 
taking up one two of its subjects in detail and placing them side by aide with 
the popular view. There is only room to say that other portions of Mr. 
Kpedding's lalxiurs are (juito as interesting to all who can find interest in 
this sort of (d udy. We have valuable comments on Parliamentary and Financial 
uUuirs, on which some new Baconian papers throw additional light ; and those 
who are never wcarj' of the Eauayi will find some kindred thoughts and illus- 
tratiouH of Bacon's political sagucity among his letters on impemling dilBcultie.-i 
of the timas. The trials of the Earl and Countess of Somerset in the Overbury 
murder, and the collision between the King's Bench and the Chancery belong 
to the j«riod of Bacon's Attorney-Generalship, which is now almost ended and 
ho has his hand very nearly upon the Great Seal. C. H. 

Mtmoiri of Sir Oeorqt SineUiir, linrl., of Vlbiter. By Jajjes Gnjurr, Authar of 
" The (Jreat Metropolis," &c., <tc. London : Tinsley. 

Sin Gkoiioe SiscLAin cannot bo called distinctively a great man : yet he wns 
sulUi.-iunlly reniai'kable and individual to justify the writing of his memoirs. 
Had the genuine biographer only got hold of him, ho would have had a fair 
chance of being remembered for at least another generation, lie came of b 
family which has long had honourable traditions for energy, robustness of 
character, and devotion to the couse of the people. His father. Sir John 
Sinclair, at a time when it was not the habit of country gentlemen to interest 
themselves in the poorer classes, had set himself to the task of ameliorating tlinir 
material condition, and showed in these endeavours a thoroughuesa and unful- 
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tering determination only too seldom found associated with such a causd in men 
of his clnsB. He was a great statistician, and did much to improve agrioultore ; 
and the force of his example, operating through his children, still makes the 
name of .Sinclair a loyod and honoured one among all classes in Scotland, espe- 
oially amon}^ the poasautiy. 

Sir George, who succeeded to his father when about forty-five years of ago, had 
the advantage of a wise and liberal education. Ho was at Harniw School with 
Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel, both of whom agreed in doolaring him the 
cleverest boy there; — the former ovou seriously telling his friends that Q«orge 
Sinclair did his exercises for him, while, in return, he thrashed those who had 
done George any injury or incurred his displeasure. He travelled in Germany 
when a young man, and made the aoquaintance of some of its most distinguished 
I men ; and he had the honour of being carried as a prisoner before Napoleon I., 
•when that great soldier was advancing towards his victory at Jena. The 
impression then made on the bright, intelligent young Scotchman was such, 
that, in spite of the pleasant way in which the Emperor seems to have treated 
him, he always afterwards felt towards Napoleon I. an excessive, and, for 
Sir George, an exceptionally intense dislike. Ue entered Parliameut, as member 
for Caitlinoss, when ho was in his twentieth year, and raised very high ex- 
pectations, which were never realized. The finer elements in Sir George's 
charortev. indeed, quite unfitted him for success in a political life. He was so 
tenderly conscientious that the expediencies, the shifts and resorts of political 
rarty, were oppressive and painful to him in the knowledge of thorn ; whilst 
be Itad not a little of that tense religiosity which gives a powerful sanction 
to the isolated individual attitude, at the same time that it develops a peculiar 
kind of humility. This element is anything but favoui'ablo to the action of 
what politicians call the attnchinij forces. Sir George Sinclair was never attachrd. 
He could not become a member of either pai'ty. Men of this kind are not easy 
to manage, are not amenable to the coll of the "whip." They must go their 
own way ; but this does not conduct to office and to leadership. Yet they are 
pre-eminently useful, and are the originators of movements and reforms for 
which they get little or no credit. Whilst Sir George very clearly saw the 
need of some reform, putting Mr. Joseph Home hunself under obligation 
by practical helps and suggestions, yet he could not see bin way t<i follow 
Mr. Hume the whole length he was inclined to go in anything save in the 
strictness with which Government "jobs" should bo watched. Hero we see at 
once the strength and the weakness of Sir George's character. He was always 
trying to see completely round a question, and to be perfectly sure of doing 
strict justice to all concerned ; so that too often his practical impulses were 
suspended till long past the favourable moment for action. This is seen very 
olearly, for instance, in his secession from the Established Church of Scotland in 
what lie naively calls the " disniption of one," which did not take place until 
some years after the Disruption of the Free Church. Notwithstanding his 
evident sympatliy with the leaders in that movement — with Chalmers and the 
rest — he yet wished to do the Mother Church all justice ; and in that wish he was 
so ruled that, in spite of a most decisive insight into the whole bearing of 
ecclesiastical affairs (such as alone could have dictated that remarkable letter to 
Lord Aberdeen, which is hero printed at p. 270), he did not share in any of the 
glory or the fuuio which he would certainly have won had he been able, once 
for all, to throw himself into the current of the Free-Church movement before 
1843. In not a few instances, he was too like the man in the fable, a loser by 
trying to please all parties and to be strictly fair to them. 

Yet Sir Goorgje Sinclair had one rare faculty — a valuable element in this 
type of character — the power of so withdrawing himself from the busy action of 
forces in which he was interested, as to view them with all the calmness of a 
spectator. This is evident in some of the best portions of that remarkable 
speech on the Condition of the Working Classes m the House of Commons in 
18l!8. It is marked not only by a mastery of language, but by a rare foresight, 
a chastened imagination, and a humour delicate enough to be classical, yet 
broad enough to be eli'ectivo in extempore speech. No less is it evident in 
the letter to Earl Aberdeen already referred to. 

'.This peculiar suspense, which, combined with his extreme conscientiousness 
and almost timid humility, sometimes almost wholly paralyzed bis aotioa (lead- 
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rag him, indeed, to an unadrifled and untimeona retirement to complete 
privacy), bad the eifect of keeping aitro in him a peculiar aingloncsB of intel- 
leotual conception and bojlike roceptiveness and outhusiaam. When he waa 
iu the midst of hia success as a politiciaa and engaged in intimate corre- 
spondence vith the most diatinguisued men at home and abroad, he nttondod 
oertain of the classes at the nuiversity of Edinburgh as an ordinary student 
during the parliamentary recess, and seemed to immensely enjoy this. And 
it 'waa very much the same iu his case with respect to men. Ue was intense 
in his devotion to certain ideas and questions, labouring away at thorn with 
a quiet self-sustaining enthusiasm, as well seen in his "Protestant Tracts," 
which he assiduously wrote till they amounted to a considerable library; 
indeed it must be owned that he was sometimes strong in his prejudices ; but it 
would have been very difficult to have brought him into contact with auj' cha- 
racter iu whom he would not quickly have found some point of attiQity and got 
some good from. In this hia iutense sincerity often helped him not a little. 
Fancy the Scotch barouot, who had long been a friend of King William, taking 
every chance to lecture hia Majesty by word and by letter into something like 
reapect for the despised Evangalioals and for the Sabbath day — even declining 
an invitation to dinner on that day — and yet keeping, till the end, on 
the most friendly terms with royal William ; holding Thomoa Carlyle on a 
footing of intimate regard and longing for his society, and at the same 
time deluging Scotland with tracts against Popery! A singular sincerity, 
openness and tlueuty of character, were indeed necoesary to ensure this 
result, and yet not to impress one with such n sense of incongruity as to be 
poaitivoly laughable. But the sincerity and modesty of which we have spoken 
impart to everything Sir George does a rare reality ; so that wo are compoUod 
to acknowledge in all his actions the prosonce of a pious, beautiful character, 
the intellectual incongruities in which are subdued and toned down by the 
imfailing presence of a sober light of genuine conviction and large sympathy. 
We regrot to see his biography so disfigured by digressions, vulgarisms, 
repetitious, and inadequacies, as we are bound, very reluctantly, to own that it 
is. H. A. P. 

Life of John (7i64o», B. A., Sculptor. Edited by IJLDY Eastulke. London: 

Longmans. 

JoHX Gibsok's character was e.tcoodingly simple and beautiful, and his life 
— in its unfaltering devotion, and silent, ceaseless effort after complete pre- 
fection of design and execution — exi)re8ses his character with a rare sense of 
harmony and tituess. Serene, chaste, without fault or flaw, it ia like one 
of hia own statues. Yet there ia some waut of relief in the serenity ; some- 
thing of a>ldnes3 in the chastity. If ho had not come so near to reaUxing 
his ideal, as to bo able, as ho was, to keap walking on a pretty even plone of 
unanxious and unoxcited endeavoui-, we should perhaps have had less hesitation 
in naming him a iirent ariUl. Gibson's chief source of discontent all along seems 
to have been, not that groat conceptions lay within him unreatizod, but that he 
waa imablo altogt^ther to make up for prime defects of education which atfeotod 
his handling. He was the son of a poor Welsh market-gardener, and had for 
years, while at other and uncongenial work, to struggle and try everything 
i'or Lim.«)lf, unaided by the helpful charm of the teacher's voice. The facQe, 
plastic touch, that is attained only by well-directed application in youth, ha 
never seems to fool that he had completely gained. Somewhat inconsistoatly, 
considering his success, he takes every opportunity of enforcing a doctrine 
reapooting sculpture, which could not but have some tendency to reduce it to 
cold and frigid iuiitation, wherein the freo conceptions and inspirations of 
genius could scarcely have play. Born with an exquisito perception of the 
beautiful — the discerning eye that can catch at the nurriodost glance every 
possibility of graceful line and dolicuto uurvo iu common objects and attitudes — 
he yet lacks u little the spontaneous commanding initiative of great ideas. A 
certain feeling of freedom and joyful escape from the conscious pressure of rules 
and ordinances, the presence of these must always beget ; but in Gibson we see 
the tranquil eatiefaction that comes of faithful, devoted observance of orders, 

ther than the glad fountain-like upbreaking of the inner nature shedding 
If ^around the marble, like a halo, when the whole haa broken graciotuly on 
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tho imagination in one supreme moment of oroalion. Vrom first to last wo tind 
him uudor this kind of subjection, catching separate points from various sources, 
and patiently elaborating thom into a -whole, chastely and with utmost frrace, 
yet jealously under tho canon of the great examples ever before his mind. His 
work seldom gives the impression tliiit its conception hod risen spontaneous 
in the artist's soul, and had boon wrought out in a happy ^gh-prcssure mood, 
till it stood simple before tho eye, " a joy for ever." Ho was never so curried 
away by his own enthusiasm, as we learn Michael Angelo sometimes wa.<, as to 
forget all rules and examples. This is more deeply characteri.stic of John 
Gibson than might appear at first sight — the oceount of his first drawing : — 

" My att^-ution hud htiu fi-cquently attractod to a pretty isccno— it was u line of ge«»<\ 
sailing upon Uio Bmooth gliissy wattT. I drow tUc goeso upon my futhcr's cartiuK slato, 
all ill procession, evc-iy one in jirofile. \V]ion my father looked at my perfonnimre he 
sniilfil, l)ut when my mother caat her eyes upon it, she praised me, and said, ' Indeed, 
.lack, this is verj- like tho g-ecse." I rubbed out thiit dniwiner. and, after dwellinc: uiv5n 
the (fpose a^iin, I drew them ujon ri larger so:ile, one behiml the othir, and iignin my 
mother praised me. Tlicn I jiroducod the same composition a third lime, nddint; more 
geese, bat nothing now in the treatment. Tlien my mother thought sbo hiul hail 
enough of the geose, and said, ' Suppose you change tho subjeet, and try to draw h 
horse.' After gazing loug and often upon a horse, at laKt I ventured to commit liim to 
tho slate. 1 di-ow liim in j)rofllu, all by memory. This uft'ort deUghted my nidlher 
still more. 1 stutk to tho horse, as I hiul done to the gecso, always repeating the wmie 
view, till my mother hud enough of tluit too. ' Now, jack,' she said, • put a uian u|)on 
his buck.' I went out, and carefully wutehed men on horseback, and, returuiiig home, 
produced an equestrian figure. I never thought of copying from the object itself, but 
always, after looking at it, drew from reeoUeetion." 

Gibson's accounts of the way in which the ideas of his finest statues were 
formed in him are voir charauterlMlic, and combine to bear out our opinion. 
This aa to tho " Wounded Amazon" may bo given : — 

" I hail frequently noticed women and girls in the streets stopping suddenly iind 
turning round, looking backward over their shoulder at tlieir heel — at tho same time 
drawing their dress a little up. Tliis action is always very graceful. One day I mode 
a flkuleh in day of it, and was pleased with the effect. Day after day I puKzlcd ray 
hniiu for a subject to suit my skotch. All in vain ! .\11 of a sudden tho idea cjf an 
Amiaon hfting up her tunic with lier K-ft hand, imil stxxiping a little to lo<..k at a 
wound hhe has received on the outside of her thigh ; lier hixil is raised whilst the toes 
still touch the ground, and with the fingers of tlio right hand ahc touches the wound." 

Everything had to bo tested by the classical stundaid, and gradually -worked 
up to it. But Gibson's best works are very nearly jierfeut aa respects all that 
is imitublo ; and he was right in saj-ing they " would be of use to the young 
sculptors lit to style." 

Tho book is enlivened by the naivest glimpses of those with whom Gibson 
was brought into contact. This, for iusfanoo, is very frankly sfst down, although 
it plainly tells of his fatal incajiacity to eeo any beauty in that which did not 
fix itself in definite lines before him : — 

•' I got into a fine Bcrapo at Turner's one day. I knew Turner well, I liked him 
much, and he -was alwaya kind to me — called me ' Gibbv.' I went to his lunise 
with Jlrs. Uuskisiion. AVe were shown info a room where a large picture by him stood, 
npi>arently mifinislicd. Wlien he joined us — I standing before the picture looking at 
it — I said, 'This is a very fbio beginning, Mr. Turner.' 'Beginning!' ho cried; 
'why, sir, this picture is complete, and will be sent off to-morrow." I saw Mi-a. Jiua- 
I'Usson fidgeting her fingers iihoiit, us she does when she is imcomfortablo. Turner 
then turned to tho chimney-piece, where stood two Utflo tr-rra-cotta figures — horrid 
things they were I ' Come here, Gibson,' said he, ' these are more in your line.' When 
wo got into the carriage again Mrs. Uuskisson said, • Well, I think you got yourself 
into a pretty scrape there.' " 

Gibson's simplicity, sweetness of temper, and delightful generosity of 
admiration, malde him much beloved by all who knew him ; and hia memoir, 
eincerely -written, is radiant and enlivenuig. 

Lady Kastlako hos done her part of the work with great care and sympathy ; 
and altogether the book is most interesting, not onl}' as being the life of 
a very i-emarkablo man and artist, but also as opening up many gi'cat questions 
-with respect to art, which of course it would be out of place to go into here, 
but which will often cause the book to be referred to hereafter. H. A. P. 
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Bceial Moralily, Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By F. D. Mavrice, Professor of Ciuiuistry and Moral Philosophy. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

It would have been imposeiblo to fix on any subject more thoroughly suited 
■ to the whole tone and bent of Mr. Maurice's mind than the one on which he has 
iscoursed in these lectures. Ho is, before ull things, esseutiuUy human, and 
"therefore locial. The fundamental relations of men with men merely n» men, 
are, in his eyes, the sacred things. Of the artificial distinctions — what he calls 
" isms," whether of church, scot, class, or partj-, he has a profound di.strust, as 
narrowing, &s the result of that selfishness which i.s at work in all of us, and is 
tho true anti-social principle, as unhitmaiiiziug by cutting us ofl' from our kind. 
There are minds, no doubt, to which the book may seem somewhat disappoint- 
ing. They may complain that it lacks clear method, that it makes no attempt 
to search out and enunciate some fundamental principles of :norality, but con- 
cerns itself with such commonplaces as tho relations between fathers and 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, and so on. Mr. Maurice 
would, wo fancy, humbly confess that he knows of nothing deeper than those 
commonplace relations. Thoy are the very basis of our life. They are com- 
monplace just as digestion and respiration are commonplace. Wo only become 
conscious of them through disease. The greatness of the book, so far as its 
spirit is concerned, seems to us to become more and more apparent the more 
wo study it. We do not pledge ourselves to an unreserved acceptajice of all 
its views and statcinent.s. But this is, unless we greatly mistake, about the 
lust result which Mr. Maurice would aim at in any work of hL*. He would 
edity all, but with his reverence for each man's individuality ho would not 
set forth himself as the pattern after which they must bo built. 

Wo cannot attempt in our necessarily limited space to do more than give a 
very general, and therefore imperfect idea of the drift of these lectures. To tho 
question. What is social morality ? Mr. Maurice answers that he hoa no esoteric 
meaning, ho uses the words in their most ordinary sense. To ascertain what 
this sense is ho characteristically refers us, not to professors and divines, but to 
men who have studied society — to Chesterfield and Fielding, Montesiiuieu and 
Guizot. All of these wo find recognise tho importance in men of a certain 
social monner, an >i8oc, a character, a habit of mind, which fits them for living 
in the relations in which they find themselves. It is with this character or 
habit that social morality is concomed, not with outward acts, still less with 
formal maxims. And this view, which wo gather from men of tho world, 
novelists, and historians, writing without any direct reference to a system of 
morals, is identical with the teaching of the Qospols. 

" Tho New Testamont, I need hardly tell you," says Mr. Maurice, " is occupied bom 
first to last — Hpecinlly in tho Spnnon on the Mount — in showing that acts are nothing 
I except as they are fruits of ii state, except ua they indicate what the man is ; that words 
ore iiotliing except as they express ii imnd, ii purjwso." 

There is then a character which fits us for living in the relations in which wo 
find ourselves, fn which wr. find ourselves, be it observed, for those relations wo 
do not make or choose. They are not " the ornaments and embellishments of 
our existence: additions, on the whole, to the sum of its happiness." They 
are " the core of human society, implied not only in its well-being, but in its 
Very being." These relations form naturally three groups; (1), those of tho 
family; (2),- those of the nation; (3), those of tho whole human race. We 
ore all of ua members of a family by the fact of our having fathers and mothers ; 
we are all of us members of some nation with a law, a language, and a govern- 
ment of its own ; we are all of us conscious of a bond of still wider reach, 
linking us to all men simply as men. Into all these relations wo enter by the 
verj- fact of our manhood. There is something in us which ever tempts us to 
break them, to tamper with them, to set up some self-chosen bond of union in 
the stead of them. But in doing so we set at naught tho moral order of the 
'verse. The violated or disregarded relation always asserts itself, and the 
lit is confusiou and misery. 
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Wo must pasa over altogether the divisions in Mr, Maurice's work which treat 
of tho frnnily and the nation. We derive much from these chapters in the ■way 
of ne'n' insight and suggestion, though we should sometimes have expressed 
ourselves ditferently, and ^i-ith oertiiin limitations and (jualifications. The 
establialiment of the fioman Empire was, he thinks, as it seems to us most 
justly, tho period in history when mankind first became conscious of relations 
wider thun those of tho nation or the separate race. Mi\ Maurice, in his detesta- 
tion of tho dominion of the Cwsars, docs not note tho part which the universal 
empire mav have had in paving the way for the acceptance of the univex-sal 
rebgion. 'fhe consciousness of a common subjection to Augustus may have 
r'been an essential condition for the consciousness of a common brotherhood in 
k Christ. Still the empire and the univc-rsal religion, or family, as Mr. Maurice 
iprefers to call it, could not coexist. Failing to crush ita rival, tho only course 
for tho empire was to ully it to itself. Tho consequences of this alliance on social 
morality are (raced in tho chapter on The CliriUiaiiiud Empirt. But tie 
empire, though acknowledging Christianity, was as much tho empire as ever. 
The emperor claimed to be supreme and arbitrary lord of the world. The law 
was Am law. A Divine Ruler was indeed recognised in words, but He was 
a lioi-faiiifuiit, had withdi-awn to the highest heaveue, and left tho earth in charge 
of the emperor and the clergy. Such a system could not stand against the 
shock of Islamism, strong in its declaration that there was a God actually 
ruling in heaven and commanding men to serve Him on earth. In the two 
following chapters Mr. Maurice proceeds to treat of the great spiritual empire 
— the Papacy, the revival of lonming, and tho Roformahon. This is, perhaps, 
the most interesting portion of the book, but his remarks refuse to bear com- 

Eression. We need hardly say that he writes -with all possible largeness and 
beraUty of spirit, and does as ample justice to Loyola as to Luther. When 
the battle between the great opposing forces of Rome and Protestantism had 
somewhat subsidod, men found themselves, says Mr. Maurice, encountered by 
a strange paradox. 

" Tho men, women, and children in all jwrts uf Clmsteniloni, were repeating still — as 
thoy w)io wont bpforc them Imd rfptatpd — .i cifud whkh iiii]ilied the beliff of a Di\"ino 
Humanity, a I'rayiT which implied that all men hud a Father in Heaven. The most 
eminent Christian twichcra, Lutheran, Jesuit, and raUinist, adhering to tlu«o furms, 
iueuleating tiiem on their diwiplcs, yet amidst all differences seemed to agree on this one 
point, that Humanity was not divine, that tho majority of men could not call God their 
Father." (P. 375.) 

It was no wonder then that tho jihilosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries should as.sume, on the authority of these teachers, that their creeds 
were not human, not meant for mankind, and set themselves to find some 
foundation for a common morality which should serve tho needs of mrn irre- 
spective of their schools and sects. There must be, they thought, a human 
nature, a nature belonging to all men, not to one as distinct from aiiotlier, and 
this, if invcstieated, would allbrd the ground they sought. In our own times 
M. Comte, while following much the same line of thought, has substituted for 
a Bupp(]8ed human nature, which he discards as an abstraction, tho idea of 
humanity as a whole, of a universal society, with a moraUty adapted to it. 
From all these theories and speculations Mr. Maurice declares himself able to 
draw light and help. 

" I helieve," he says, " that all tho partial conceptions of Humanity and of Human 
Morality which the inquirers of tlio eiglitecnth century bequeathed to us, as well as that 
more eompreliensivo one whicli has been chiborated in our own day, afford us tho 
greatest help in understanding the lessons of those periods which we had examined 
proWously." 

But they all soem to him limited and defective. Grand and beautiful as he 
deems M. Comto's conception of humanity, beneficial as it is as a protest against 
the exclusivenosB and psoudo- spirituality with which tho churches of Christen- 
dom have disfigured their own creed, it is after all a headless humanity. " It 
is a humanity which has no deeper root than our own nature, which can only 
bo understood and aduiwl in ourselves and our fellow creatures." Those 
relations in which we find ourselves, whence do they come ':* We are eonsoioua 
of an impulse, call it obligation or not, to fulfil them. If we do violeni-e to 
this we find wo Buffer. What does aU this mean '' Does it not declare that that 
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theology which M. Comte and so many modem philosophers would eliminate 
from onr thouehts will enter into them, in our meditations on the very simptest 
matters, and those that most'direotly concern us ? Does it not show the existence 
of a Divine root and ground of our humanity, of a Father in Heaven who 
rules and cares for all men, of a Son who has redeemed all men, of a Spirit 
who frees men from their sin and selfishness and makes them true ? 

We have thought it best in this notice to play the part of expositors rather 
than of critics. For an adequate criticism of this work a separate essay wouldbe 
necessary. We will only add in conclusion, " The letter killeth but the Spirit 
giveth life," words which we are sure are as dear to Mr. Maurice as to any one, 
and therefore we are equally sure that he would not refoae to acknowledge 
those as his friends who in spirit are essentially at one with him, though they 
may not always be able to clothe their deepest thoughts and aspirations in the 
langpiage whi<m seems so natural and necessary to hiirn. O. S. 

On ItespotutbUft!/ in War; translated from the German original. By Colonel 
Hexet AniE OCTEY, C.B., late 9th Ijancers. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
The author of this pamphlet in the original is now known to have been hia 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Albrecht of Austria. Its style is somewhat 
heavy uud awkward, but the matter is well thought out, and bears the impress 
of bemg the results of sad and recent experience. The " responsibility " that 
ia here meant is mainly the responsibility of the general-in-chief and the sab- 
ordioate officers while in command of an army in the time of war. The circom- 
Btances under which responsibility arises, and the different degrees of that 
xesponsibility attaching to each in his department, are set forth with great 
particularity. In all wars the author is strongly in &vour of allowing th» 
greatest jKissible scope and authority to the commander-in-chief. After the 
commencement of the war the civil administration should interfere as littie as 
possible, save with the view of supplying the wants of the army. In this way 
the general responsibility of the commander would be raised to the highest 

E'tch, and in the case of defeat it would be more easy to see where the blame 
y. With reepect to those who share the responsibility with the general-in- 
chief, he says that the atataman should not, as is too often the case, keep the 
general at a distance or contract engagements behind his back ; but, on the 
contrary, the latter should be "constantly informed on all external political 
relation;) and diplomatic transactions during the time that the war is earned on." 
The same spirit of confidence that he would have subsisting between the civil 
and the military administrator, he recommends the general to cultivate towards 
his subordinate officers. In this manner a healthy feeling of dependence, and 
also independence, is promoted throughout the army, which is perhaps one of 
the first steps towards success in the field of battle. Indeed, the object of the 
publication seems to be to bring about in the various parts of an army such an 
amount of self-dependence aa shall least jar with the harmonious working of 
the whole. The pamphlet winds up with some very shrewd and practical 
remarks "on the means of preventing the tendency to shirk responsibility," 
which ho says is very common in time of war. Altogether we heartily commend 
its perusal to all military men and those who have the popularization of our 
army at heart. £. B. 

Chapttn and Sperthet on the Irith Land Quest ion. By JoHX Stuart Mill. 
Reprinted from " Principles of Political Economy," and Hansard's Debates. 
Loudon : Longmans, Green, Header, and Dyer. 

At a time when every would-be politician is "getting-up " the Irish Land 
Question, it is most important that men of genius, who have been pressing this 
subject upon the country for years, and studying it in many different ways 
long before it was recognised as a "practical" question, should have a hearing. 
We fear, however, that the " practicsd " men who are now rushing forward with 
their remedies will be glad to disown their obligations to the " philosophical 
theorist," from whom, probably, the best part of their suggestions are indirectly 
derived. But those who have no remedy ready are glad to turn to a man in 
whose wisdom they have confidence, though they may not accept all his con- 
clusions. There is, too, this important difference between Mr. Mill and the 
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crowd of writers to whom we allude : that he caies more for stating all sides of 
the question, aud enforcing general principlee, than for com{)«Uiu;:; his readers 
to accept certain cut-and-oned conoluBions. AVith that modesty which all who 
know him personally aro bo struck with in hie private conversation, he eagerly 
appeals to any authority rather than his own, and the detiiila of the schemes 
whiuh hf suggests he is only too ready to discard for the sake of showing the 
principle on which they are founded. The splendid breadth of his mind was, 
perhaps, never so forcibly shown as in his answer to Mr. Lowe in the speech 
(republished in this pamphlet) which ho delivered on Mr. Maguiro'a motion for 
an enquiry into the state of Ireland : — 

" In my right hon. friend's mind political economy appear? to stand for a particular 
■et of praoticiil niiiximii. To him it is not a sciunco, it is not an exposition, nut a theory 
of the manuur in which causes produce cSects ; it is a set of pracucol rules, and thaaa 
rales uro iodefcuhiblc. My right hon. fiiemi thinks that a nuixim of political economy 
if ^ood in Knglimd must be good in Ireland ; but that is like &aying that because 
there is but one science of astronomy, nnd the same law of gravitatinn holds for the 
earth and tlio planets, therefore the earth and planets do not move in diflforont orbits. 
So far from being a act of maxims and rules to be applied without rof^ani tu times, places, 
and circumstances, the function of political economy is to enable lUi to lind the rules 
which ought to govern any state of circumstincca with which we have to deal, circmn- 
stances which ore never the same in any two cases." 

It is .such sentences as those, and the spirit which they indicate, and, wo trust, 
cultivate, that gives its real worth to Mr. Mill's teaching. They also givo us 
courage to remark that wo cunuot think that the details of Mi-. Mill's scheme, 
or of any other thoroughly comprehenaive one of which we have heard, are a 
satisfactory solution of tho Irish Land Question. If any scheme of fixity of 
tenure satisfies the peasant tenants of Ireland, are we to leave out of cousidoration 
the laUiurers, and the unemployed, and vast numbers of emigrants, who will, 
undoubtedly, return to Ireland some daj'. If, on the other hand, we develop io 
any way a peasant proprietary, then, we think, must necessarily follow the evil 
to which Ml'. Mill alludes in p. 30 : — 

'' Tlmt each f>ou5unt should have a patch of land even in full property, if it is not 
sufficit'nt til support him in comfort, is a 9y*t<:m with nil the disadvuntaf^e.t and scarcely 
any of the bera'iiui of small pro]K-rliafi; sinco be must either live in indigence oo the 
preduee of his Lmd, ur dipcmd as habitually us if he hod no lauded puas<issiona on 
the wages of hired labour ; which, besidcn, if nil the holdings surroimding biia are of 
simibLr dimensions, hu bos little j>rospect of finding." 

This, in a country where tho land is almost the sole objeot of labour, would 
surely be a very likely result from a scheme of peasant proprietary. Unless, 
therefore, we can find some body of men who, from an aoquauitauce with each 
separate part of Ireland, know where other paths of labour can bo ell'eotiyely 
introduced, and who can by some means or other develop such a centre of life 
in Ireland as will attract caj>itai. thither, we do not see how the genius of Mr. 
Mill or the eloquence of Mr. Bright, the ability and honesty of Professor Cairues 
or Mr. Fortescue can ever settle the Irish Land Question. Mr. Mill shows, in 
the speech from which we quoted above, that England did much in the early 
part of the last and the end of the previous century to hinder the development 
of Irish trade, yet we believe that something was done to remedy even this 
defect during the early years of the Irish I'arliament of 1782. May we not ask, 
in Mr. Mill's words, though used with a different application, " Are Irishmen 
an exception to all the rest of mankind, that they cannot bear the institutions 
and practices which reason and experience point out as the best suited to promote 
national prosperity ? " 0. B. M. 



IV.-CLAS8ICAL. 

The Poett of Oreeer. By Euwnr Arnold, M.A., of University CoUo^, Oxford. 
Author of " Griselda," &c. London : Cassoll, Petter, and Oalpin. 

TnoUGH somewhat slender food for duly nurtured scholars, this attempt to 
set before the moss of ordinary readers a lively and poetical view of tho chief 
poets of GrLa.;d will jirovi; none tho worse roadie^ to the " nioro pait," bocaoso 
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it is easy of digeetion. The aim of it is to be popular ; and the aatbor, a ]^oet 
himself, has not cared much for proof or arg^ument, if so be he can enunciate 
the popular faith and give vent m a few glowing words to his own poetic con- 
clusions touching his subject. And its range is liberal enough, for it passes in 
rapid review over the whole extent of Greek poetry, with the exception of the 
Attic dramatists, from eldest Homer to Musseus and Froclus. Suw a survey, 
concluded within two hundred and twenty pages, can neither pretend to 
exhaustiveness, nor propose to itself the palm of novelty or profunmty; but it 
is not the less a matter for kindly welcome and encouragement, when a culti- 
vated man like Mr. Edwin Arnold steps aside from the severer work of his life 
to popularize for the many the wealth of the few, and, forefending the days 
when practical and scientific education will succeed in edging out the present 
study of the classical languages, to give general readers a taste of what they 
contain, and an inkling of their abundant title to loving conservation. For 
help in throwing his sketches into a popular form the auUior acknowledges an 
obhgation to Professor Alexis Pierron's " Histoire de la Litt^rature Grrecque," 
and though we have not seen that work, another on Homer by the same pro- 
fessor is enough to satisfy us that in framework, as well as filling in of details, 
it is a good model to imitate. In refreshing ourselves, with our Gh^ek poets 
ready to hand, with the examination of this pleasant volume, we could not fail 
to note that the poetical element dominates the practical, or help occasionally 
desiderating a little more definite information upon matters of fact or research ; 
but the impression left at the close of " the great feast of languages " has been 
a desire that as many outsiders as possible may be induced to avail themselves 
of it, and to get from Mr. Arnold s " Poets of Glreece " true general views as 
to that grand phenomenon in literary history. 

He will not encourage them in subversive theories. With him Homer is 
one and indivisible, not only as the author of the Hiod, which is not a patch- 
work "with sixteen original pieces of a primal poet" for a something to tack 
it to, but as the author of the Odyssey also ; and he insists upon the strong 
presumption of this, which arises from the sameness of manners and dialect, of 
morality, sentiments, touch, and "cachet" in both. As he sees the great 
battle-piece, the Iliad, it is a consistent poem with prologue, action, and epi- 
logue, to which if there have been any additions in after time, they are too 
slight to affect the eternal fame of ite architect ; and for the Odyssey's parentage 
he finds proof sufiScient in the ethical identity of ite chief characters with their 
portraitures in the Iliad. Some of the best pages in the " Poete of Greece" 
consist of Mr. Arnold's delineations of Helen, Hector, and Achilles,, delineations 
not always a la Gladstone, but where not so, all the more worthy of perusal, as 
the resulte of an independent judgment. To the aid of his remarks on 
Homer, he has frequently called in translation, and here it might have been 
well either to depend wholly on his own Muse, or to give more variety of modem 
translators. He affecte hexameters himself, and, perhaps in doubt of his own 
workmanship, favours us with extracte from Mr. Dart's crediteble experiment; 
but for all other than hexametric translation he goes to Pope. Pope, indeed, 
may be, and probably is, more intelligible and welcome to those for whom 
Mr. Arnold would say he writes his book, than any English hezametrist, but 
we think ho might have tickled their ear with a sample or two of Wordey's 
Spenserian version, of Lord Derby's blank verse (which he seems to snub), or 
of Mr. Charles Merivale's very English ballad-metre translation. 

In a reaction after Homer, the author of the " Poets of Greece " finds 
Hesiod tatne, and holds comparatively cheap a bard whose place ho rates st 
about " what Bloomfield's and Darwin's might be among the poets of England." 
But is it quite fair to set didactic poetry side by side with epic, and blame it 
if it lack the same fire and fervour ; and is not the inevitable cooling-down, 
attending the laying aside the ono and taking up the other, the chief cause of 
the unjust criticism " that Hesiod never carries the mind along like the wave 
of Homer's line, crested with its sparkling epithete ? We follow him rather 
slowly and tediously, as if his verse were a ploughshare, turning up the fat clay 
of Bocotia " (p. 08). It is easy to say this if, when a fine passage such as that 
which Mr. Arnold translates from the war of the Titans in the Theogony, 
pp. 63 — 4, is to be rendered "suspicious " by the wholesale imputation of inter- 
polation ; but we should be ready, had we space, to do battle for Hesiod's 
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claims to the bay, eit^ber from an examination of his Theogony, or of his more 
(.hanu^teriatic "Works and Days." " The Shield of Hercules," a striking; and 
meritorious fragment, cannot in candour, after an oxamiiiation of its internal 
OTidence of authorship, be claimed to eke out his laurels. 

In due course Mr. Arnold discusses tho rise and growth of elegiac poetry, and 
passes in review the chief weavers of that varied and broken measure. Hia 
notices of Callinus, Tyrttous, &c., are illustrative of his point, that, what was 
originally the wailing chant or broken utterance of mourning, became in pro- 
cess of time the vehicle of stirring incentives to woi-, and luxurious reveries 
about pa-st glories and onjoymeuta ; in short, that it came to serve the poet's 
purpose, whether his strain were grave or gay. But there is a little want of 
arrangement, or of defined purpose, in ranking among the elegiasts Archilochus 
and Simouides of Amorgos, and then, in illustration of thoir poetic remains, 
quoting only from the inmhica, for which both ore chiefly famous. The sketches 
and illustrations are generally brief, and sometimes too brief, whilst at other 
times we could well part with the shadowy glimpses vouchsafed us of Uipponax 
and Ananiu.s (i(7 — (S) if, by this sacrifice, we could ensure a more thorough 
consideration for Theogiiis, or for Solon. When we come to the lyric poets, 
one should like to find more about " Alcaaus," the lover of Sappho, and the 
inventor of the measure, which Horace so successfully acclimatized under 
Italian skies. But one of Mr. Arnold's chief saints and songstresses is Sappho, 
and therefore Sappho stops the way in his volume with a disproportionate 
allowance of pages. Not that we begrudge them, since it affords him space for 
a poet-like vinclicution of the fair, and not frail, Lijsbian, and for — what is a 
more tangible and demonstrable mutter — duo evidence of her poetic genius. 
One of the fragments which ho tninslatcs would seem to show that the winged 
god was not unsuccessful in wounding her : — 

yXvKfla fiaripi ovrot iifvafiai rpiCffV rov iarov 

" I rnnnot, sweet my mother, 

'I'hrow shuttle any more : 

My heart is full of longing, 

Jly Hpirit troubled sore, 

All for a love of yesterday, 

A boy not seen before." 

And another in p. 117, is certainly not coiToborative of the now long-exploded 
legend that Sappho, the Lesbian, lea]>t in disappointed love from the rock of 
Loucate. The lines — 

AwoOvdatfiv KOKdv ' oc 0(oi yap ovtu riirpixaiTiv, 
dwtQi'aaKov yap ilv, atrtp tfv KaXiiv iivo9i'aaK(ti'f 

" To die must n<<cd8 be sad, the go<l8 do know it, 
For were deuth swuet, they'd die and straightway show it," 

rather argue a lady who knew the value of life, and v:as disposed to enjoy the 
god's gift while she might. As a specimen of Mr. Arnold's translation of a 
longer, but not tediously long, passage, we may point our readers to that of 
the table song, or ffrciXioi', of Hybrias the Cretan, in p. 135, in which there is a 
good deal of the " devil-may-care " style of the originfil preserved ; and, as a 
sample of the loving zeal that he exhibitji for his special favourites among the 
poets of Greece, we must call attention to his handling of what, as a sort of 
distinction from the rest of the Alexandrian school, ho calls the "Sicilian" 
school of poetry, Theocritus and his imitators. His versions of the first and 
second Idyll of Theocritus will amply repay perusal. 

But of every Greek poet of any note, save and except the dramatists, the 
general reader will gather some sort of view in these pages ; and, for the most 
part, a view the length or briefness of which is meted according to the import- 
ance of the subject. Some holes one might pick here and there with Mr. 
Arnold's Greek. AVhat on earth does ho mean, in p. 6, by " the "i^ijt, or 
religious poet; " or by saying in p. T<5, " that A«yoc is derivo<l from the verb 
of woe, i\iyiii' (!), or the word iXtof, pity ? " In translating a bit of Anacroon, 
too, he has, porhajis inadvertently, mistranslated the Teians 'Epuc — piUrrav oue 
tiiiv dW irpiiOi] K. T, \. : — 
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" Loro once among the roses, 
Perceived a txe reposing, 
And wondered what the beast was," &c. 

Bat these are, we suspect, the results of a somewhat light and easy estimate 
of the task undertaken, and do not greatly affect a book which does not profess 
to more than a superficial or cursory riew. Mr. Arnold's " Poets of Greece " 
could never, unless rewritten and remodelled, take rank as a "student's 
manual," or a complete " English guide," to the field about which it simply 
hovers ; and, indeed, whosoever contemplates such a manual, within moderate 
limits, may well be possessed with the gravity and difficulty of the task ; 
but we repeat that — ^for the entertainment of general readers, and the easy 
satisfaction of the many, who content themselves with a superficial survey of 
Greek poetic literature — there is a light, elegant, and digestible repast in the 
pages of Mr. Edwin Arnold. J. D. 

Thirteen Satirea of Juvenal. With a Commentary. By JoHS B. B. Matoe, 
1(.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Part I., pp. 1 — 176. London and Cambridge : Maomillan & Co. 

If we may judge by the earnest of a new edition of Mayor's Juvenal now- 
put forth, the fame of it when complete will utterly eclipse that of the first 
edition. Through unavoidable want of leisure, Mr. Mayor despairs of continuing 
hia notes for some months to come, and so we are left to infer the value of hia 
remodelled and enlarged work, when completed, by the text and explanatory 
notes, which now see the light, and which extend to the'ninth line of the third 
satire. Beyond a natural disappointment at so abrupt a breaking-off, there is 
nothing but satisfaction to be derived from the portion of the work now vouch- 
safed, which is indeed an abundant evidence of the growth in breadth as well 
as depth of the erudition of one of our greatest Latin scholars in the space of 
sixteen years. In comparing the annotations of the first satire in the edition 
of 1853 with those in that of 1869, it seems aa if the former were a mere frame- 
work or outline, as contrasted with the filling-in, and the addition of colour, 
light, and shade, of the latter ; which, by the way, is also superior to its pre- 
decessor in the matter of arrangement, seeing that instead of foot-notes, apt to 
render the text difficult to take in at a glance, because spread over so many 
pages, we have now the annotatory matter at the end of the volume, as it 
should be, the text standing out clear bud clean in the first eighty-six pages of 
the volume. 

We have been at some pains to compare the two editions — so far as they deal 
with the first satire — and the result has been an accession of admiration at the 
pains, industry and scholarship of Mr. Mayor. As the notes now stand, so 
far as they extend, they are so ample, exhaustive, and illustrative, that they 
may almost serve to supersede Becker's Gallus and such-like manuals, and to 
furnish, in themselves, that complete glance at imperial Bome, which is abso- 
lutely required of the Latin scholtu'. Take, for example, the survey of the 
topography of Bome, which is given in illustration of "hortos," and "praetoria," 
the gardens and villas, of Juv. i. 7a ; or the full account of those St. Helenas 
of the ^geon, or as Mr. Mayor calls them, the Siberias of the Boman empire, 
to which the words "brevibus Oyaris" in v. 74, give rise. On the line (i. 15) 
"Et noB ergo manum ferula) subduximus," the inquisitive as to the ancient 
history of corporal punishment wiU find a complete mine of curious information ; " 
while in " Tyrias lacernas " (ibid. 27) will be found a digest of all that antiquity 
has to tell us of Tyre and her purples. These are only a few of the subjects 
which Mr. Mayor has worked out with as much fulness as tact and judgment, 
at the signal given him by a word or a line of the satirist of the empire. 
Other samples might be multiplied ad libitum; — as, for instance, the note called 
up by the words " Meecenate supine" (v. 66), which gives quite another side of 
the character of the patron of literature to that in which Horace delighted to 
exhibit him. The fnend of Augustus, Horace, and Virgil, is shown to have 
carried his Epicurean tenets to a length in practice scarcely approvable by the 
founder of his philosophy, and indeed the heads, given in the note to which 
wo refer, of a biography of Mtecenas, indicate a life of luxury and licence, which 
the praise of contemporary and partial poets has availed to keep out of sight. 
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Soman poisons and poisoning are discusaed with infinite reaaaroh, under tlifi 
head, "rubeta" (v. 70), and curious iuforznation given respecting the tastere 
at royal banquflt« — a eigniticaut guard of tyranny, of which, aa Mr. Mayor 
remiuda us, the meiiioiy is preserved in the ecclesiastical " credence- table,"' 
the "credontia" of Duoange, and "credeuza" of tho Italians. Amongst other 
curions matter appended to the illustration of the word " lacunar " (v. o(i), we 
find that tho luxury of the empire rendered "(Msilings" not unworthy to be 
gazed at in abstraction or admiration, seeing that according to Seneca (ep. !)0, 
§^1 j} the panels of them were sometimes so constructed as to shift and display 
scenu after scene to the guests. 

But while commouting ou the wealth of illustrativo matter with which the 
new edition of Mr. Mayor's Juvenal is enriched— and that too to a degree 
which leaves the first edition utterly at a distance — we must not allow it to 
appear that there is loss improvement and augmentation in tho verbal com- 
mentoiy. t)n the very threshold we are met with a learned note abundantly 
proving that "auditor", is r.fl. " discipulus," a fact abundantly proved by 
quotations from Siiueca and other writers of the imperial times, and a fact too 
by no means impoi'tinent to tho clear interpretation of the first verse of tho 
first satii-e. The occuitcuoo of tho figure " epanalupsis " in v. 15, " Et uoa ergo 
manmn," — et noj is observed upon, uud illustrated Imth from Juvenal himself 
and from Theocritus among tho 13 rook poets : the bnld and satiric phrase "fruitur 
dis Irati.s" (p. 49) is 8ho\('u to be a parody of an expression in Seneca's 
" Hercules i urens," and al.so to have givon rise to a remarkable sentence in 
Augustin't) "Do Oivitate Dei," ii. 23, § 1 : iind .such expressions as "nobilitate 
comi»a," where "nobilitate" is e.y. "nobilibus" (the "nobleeso"), are aptly 
and bberiilly paralleled. It is probably in matters of verbal and syntacticiJ 
oritipiom that we are to look for the tokens of Mr. Mayor's acknowledged debt 
to Professor Monro and tho late Trofossor Coniugton — more of who^e notes, 
witli ihi'ir initials to indicate them, will probiibly occur as the work of annota- 
tiKii progresses. An excellent note, signed II. A. J. M., in tho present poi-t, 
teaches us to consider "assiduo leotore" in tho lino "Assiduo ruptm lectore 
coluniiuo" as equivalent to " assidua operii lectoris" — or, as it were, r<p lectore 
asiiiduo. As is usual with Mr, Munro, his view of this construction is backed 
by numerous quotations, such a.'S " judice laudatus Csosare ;" " Conjuge barbarft. 
turjiio maritus ; " and Muh-like familiar passages admitting of simplest explica- 
tion upon tho ])riuciple which he cniuiciatos : and the value of such a note is 
that tho jjith of it sticks by llui reader, and becomes more or less a permanent 
addition to his knowledge. We do not care how often tho same initials recur 
in tlie after-pages. A word must bo added on one other improvement in tiiia 
edition. The siunmuries of the thread of tho urgumeiit which from time to time 
prepare us for what is coming next, are verj' much more spirited and effective 
than tlione in the first edition. lyot any one who doubt.M this compare old and 
new in tlio summary of vv. Uli — i4. The old is brief and a trille bald : the new 
is so lively, and to tho life, that it would supply the young reader of Juvenal 
with hints for the manner and spirit he ought to throw into truuslation. 

The text itself is well and handsomely printed. In tho notes we have dia- 
covored two or three little clerical eiTors to which Mr. M.iyor would do well to 
look : in p. 90, for example, we find ".patulis," in a nolo on v. 3, where 
"patulas" is the proper reading: for daliimut, p. H5, note on v. IIJ, dedimus 
should of course be read: and " coiuilius," p. 108, in a note on v. .')0, is a 
slovenly misprint for " consiliis." 

Hut tho instalment of a complete Juvenal — ^wbioh lies before us — inspires ns 
by its learning, reseoi-ch, and general ability, with the most .sanguine hopes; 
an<l we do not know how better to shape for Mr. Mayor the (compliment wnich 
he di'serves for what ho has achieved, than by saying that wo shall grudge him 
every hour of rest and leisure, nay, every month of distraction in other studies, 
which bbiill interfere with the accomplishment of his task, and the realization 
of our expectations, J, D. 

Bertttm Uarthunianum F/oribus Mum ntculorum cmittxtum. Onra GULIELMI IIaig 
Brown, Scholaa Carthusianae Archididascali. Deighton, Bell, etSoc. Cantab. 

It is not a little curious that a wreath of poetic flowers so worthy in many 
respects to rank with tho " Sabrina Corolla," and suchlike volumes of trausla- 
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Hod. into Latin and Greek verae, ahonld have been twined amidst the smoke and 
fogs of London rather than on the banks of Avon, or the green marge of 
Itchen. And yet in the collection just pnt forth, Charterhonse displays such 
riches, old and new, in the way of classical versions of the best English poetry, 
as well as of happy original composition, that one is constrained to adnut that 
the Muse may thrive in the most unkindly climate, provided her high-priests — 
the masters who initiate their pupils in the mysteries of verse-making — have in 
themselves the necessary " afaatus," and are duly impressed with the respon- 
sibility of imparting it. For it is herein probably that we are to find an 
explanation of the excellence of Charterhouse versification ; and no farther 
witness can be needed to attest the fsMst, than that of the many pages of the 
yolome before us, which contain the compositions of past and present masters. 
The names of Elder and Elwyn among the latest may be coupled with that of 
Dr. Haig Brown, the accomplished and judicious editor of the " Sertum Carthu- 
sianum,'' as those of men whose rare skill in this sort of composition must have 
stimulated many an ambitious pupil to enterprise like poetic feats : while, to 
go a little furtner back, Dr. Bussell appears to have possessed such elegiac 
fitcility that he could turn the Duke of Brunswick's prose account of his tour ' ' up 
in a balloon" with the aeronautic Mrs. Graham into such "longs and shorts 
as, without claiming to be perfectly Ovidian, are at least evidences of a marvel- 
lous aptness and readiness at Latin verso. At Rugby, we suspect it was late 
in Dr. Arnold's career that he learnt to value highly this sort of exercise : it 
may be doubted too if it was ever the forte of his immediate successor, while 
all one knows of Dr. Temple would incline us to the belief that the more solid 
acquisition of prose composition would be more his own, to appreciate and to 
impart, than the more ornamental excellence of verse-writing. Shrewsbury, 
on the other hand, had its succession of Jendwine, Butler, Kennedy, and hence 
the ease with which its alumni maintain the foremost place in the field : but it is 
no small credit to Charterhouse that it can prove itself so respectable a rival, 
and as it has proved this, with its manifest disadvantages in point of locale, an 
earnest is afforded hereby of what it may yet do, when its migration further 
a-field — itself a theme for young bards of the generation which is to accomplish 
this exodus — gives its sons the advantage of a clear sky, and quiet country 
haunts, the songs of the birds, and other accessories to the cultivation of poetrj*. 
Our present business, however, is not with the future, but the past ; and this 
may be said without fear, that if the sons whom Charterhouse may yet rear 
emulate their sires in Latin and Greek composition, they will maintain a namo 
based on the successful efforts of three centuries in undimmod but hardly in 
increased lustre. In so large and various a collection it is very hard to single 
out pieces or even names without seeming to cast a slur on others, which cry 
out, with almost as just a title, for mention. Among elder lights the " domus 
Carthusiana " coimts Eichard Crashaw and Isaac Barrow : and amidst the 
samples of the Muse of each which the caro and esprit dt corps of the editor has 
printed in this collection, we find the famous lines of the former on the " Aquio 
in vinum verste," as well as a scarcely loss pithy epigram on the Pharisee and 
the Publican. 

" En duo tcmplum adount, diversis mcntibus ambo ; 
Illo procul tropido lumina siginut humum. 
It gravis hie, ct in ipsa fcrox penetralia tendit, 
I'lus habct hie templi, plus luxbet ille Dei." 

Whilst of the latter this caustic morsel, to those who know it not, will tell volumes 
of the fitness of Latin elegiacs to onclo.'Ki all that need be said in the briefest 
possible space :—r 

AI) C.VKULVM II. nEGEK. 

" To magis optavit roditurum, Carole, nemo ; 
At nomo scnsit te rediisso minus." (P. 148.) 

From Addison's poems on "Barometri Descriptio" and "The Battle of the 
Pygmies and the Cranes," we have copious and well-selected samples. Those 
who have in early days pondered well the Musio Anglicance will remember how 
helpful and suggestive to the boyish maker of subject verses the entire poems 
are. But there is greater value and more merit to our thinking in translation 
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than in original Latin or Greek composition ; and here assuredly the moderns 
have the best of it. For instance there is nothing of an earlier age to match 
the neatness, ease, and Horatian ring of Mr. Dobson's alcaic version of "Let 
us Quit the leafy Arbour," in pp. 25 — 6, the last stanzas of which we give in 
English and Latin : — 

" Yet we nuu:k it not ; fruits roddcn, 

Frosh flowers blow, as flowers have blown. 
And the heart is loth to dcuden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 

" Be thou wiser, yonthful maiden ; 
And when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom." 

" Neglecta frustra poma homini rubent, 
Novique flores more suo vigcnt, 
Lt pectus invitum rosignat 
Tecta diu penitusquo vota. 

" Puella, vivas tu sapientior ; 
Tuusque quando proecipitat dies, 
Neu poma tu floresve reddant 
Funeris immemorem futuri." 

Looking from these to his hexameters, in pp. 2G — 7, we can but regret that 
Eo little of the translation of this excellent scholar is given in the present 
volume. He has, however, his match and more than his match in such of his 
juniors as Mr. Edwin Palmer, and, we think also. Mi". Edward Walford. The 
former contributes, among many other pieces, a version of Tennyson's " Of Old 
sate Freedom on the Ilei^t," so memorable that wo needs must quote it : — 

" Insedit quondam Libcrtas ardua montcs, 

Fulmiua sub nudo dissiluorc pcdo. 
Pnrti super tremula micucrunt sidcra luce : 

Aure bibit stnpilns eongredie»tia ttijiia. 
Sola sibi plocuit divina? conscia mentis ; 

Vix Ipgerct fiaetoa ventus ab ore sonos. 
Descendit tandem camposque invisit et urbcs, 

ComiH ct humaniim ccppit adire genus ; 
Dctractoque minutatim volamine monstrat 

Quot sibi sint veneres, quantus in ore decor." (53.) 

The closeness of this version to the English words, without sacrifice of force, 
thought, or idiomatic nicety, is very striking : and all Mr. Palmer's elegiacs 
are of the same high calibre, though wq must guard ourselves from limiting his 
oxcoUence to elegiacs or to Latin, when in his Greek iambics we have so neat 
11 bit as the following from Macbeth : — 

" Life's but a walking shadow : a poor player. 
That struts and frets bis hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more : it is a talo 
Told by on idiot, full of sound and fiiry, 
Signifying — nothing. ' ' 

OKta fiioQ rote t^iiaiv, vTro tcpiT^niiv oSv 
, 8<Tri£ Kar' ijiuip vtpnraruv oinvivirai 
icHt' i( ri fiiiSiv c^Oapi) " KaXXitrra S'iiv 
ftiiBif yiv liKiiaiias (r;ic/ii;i/oroc, 
Ko/iTTovvroc ip)"? fffc^'i avaviiiTif to flrav. 

In the second part of the collection one of the best reprints of Latin prize 
po^ms, or portions of such, which have got the palm at Oxford in post time, is 
Mr. E. Walford's "YenetitB," and the same gentleman's elegiacs, and alcaio 
vursions of choruses in the Trachinice, strike us as uncommonly good. Another 
translator of considerable skill and taste is Mr. H. E. Tweed, late Follow of 
Oriel, a scholar it would seem of much versatility. Nothing could be more 
Horace-like than his lively hexameter version of Oliver Goldsmith's "Haunch 
of Venison," a snatch from which we give: — 
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" We'll have Johnson and Burke : all the wits will be then ; 
Hy acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clate." 

" Varins mihi Virg^linsqne 
Una adcrunt, plurcsque : tnus, si notior essot, 
Mieconas nobis simul afibiet." 

And one of the best original things in the volume is the same gentleman's 
"Inscription for a Paper-knife," p. 181: — 

" Doctrina- execs iussus penetrare recessns 
Qui Icgis ossiciuo, nee magis inde sapis ; 
Qacm studii paiiter fruetus fugit atque voluptas — 
Vera nimis domini cs, cultor, imago mei." 

It is saperBnous to note the excellence, too, of Mr. £. C. Jebb's translations 
■of various kinds, as his eminence herein is no new discovery. We have seen 
some very good versions of " Euphelia and Chloe ; " there was one such in tho 
first edition of the " Arundines Cami," and there were others, we seem to recall, 
in the " Folia Silvulio" of Dr. H. A. Holden. But Mr. Jebb has hit off some 
points of that passage more happily and neatly in pp. 108 — 9, than any former 
translators, and we would fain nave found space for more than the bare mention 
of the fact. Dr. Haig Brown, besides tugging as editor at the labouring oar, 
has himself contributed a vast amount of matter to the voltime, his modesty not 
always allowing him to set his own initials to the capital little versions from 
foreign languages, or from quaint early English poetry, which not uncommonly 
fiU up the bottoms of his pages. Here is a sample for which all readers wiU 
thank us: — 

BPiTApi( d'ux ami. 

Ci-git qui fut toujouis sensible, douce, fidMe 
Et jusques au tombcau dea amis la modMo. 
n no quitta pas quand je perdis mon bien. 
C'ctait im hommc unique ! Hclas ! c'itait mon chien ! 

Hie jaeot ingcnioqne fidoque insignis : amoiis 

Exemplar veri mortis ad usque diem, 
Quum mea peidideram, non me tamen ille reliquit : 

O hominem rarum ! vro cnnis ille fuit! 

A number of versifiers far above the average must be passed over by us with- 
out notice, or we might have pointed to other such neat turns as that of Mr. 
PhiUott in a translation from Keble : — 

" O cheer thee, maiden ! in His name 
Who stilled Juirus' wail." 

" Paxce tamen lacrimis, nam to solabitus unus, 
Cujus voce fuit rcddita nata patri." (P. 47.) 

or as Mr. Herbert Fisher's translation from the same poet, p. 77, which is very 
good. There ore some copies of verses, too, in the book, of considerable 
merit but of even more curiosity, as being single and solo specimens of 
the skill, in this branch, of men who have risen to eminence in other linos 
of literature. Such are the translation of an epigram of Ausonius into Greek 
elegiacs by Bishop Thirlwall; au alcaic ode on "Xerxes about to invade 
Greece," by Mr. Cloorge Stovin Venables ; and a happy copy of elegiacs by 
Bishop Monk, on the " Frogs asking for a King." We do not find the naniu 
of W. M. Thackeray amongst those sons of Charterhouse who left memorials of 
themselves in GreeK or Latin composition. 

Enough has been said to show that we estimate highly the collection of 
meritorious exercises in versification on which we have been commenting. It 
would be dishonest not to point out what seem to us faults here and there. 
Thus there is a tendency in some instances to run wide of the English in turning 
it into Latin, and to be content to reproduce the general spirit with somo slight 
contempt for tho letter. This sort of fault may be illustrated by a stave from 
the song of " The Oak," done into Latin sapphics by Mr. Henry King, wherein 
the English of the opening of the third staiiza is sorely not realized m transla- 
tion: — 
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" He B»r tho good tiroes when Iho CliriBtmiut ohimas 
Were a merry nound to hoar : 
When the nquire'ii wnrlo hull, and tho cotta<^e small, 
Wore full of good liigliah cheer." (P. 10.) 

" Nee ropellebunt inopem gnptrha 
DiviteB moniiil, at aimiil accnlHUiteg 
Bito gundebunt parilcr jocosum 
i)u(erB ifctitiun." 

The translator has cast his eyos upon another picture than that which \ni8 his 
given model, and instead of representing the hull and the cottage, each blessed 
with its own plenty-, has committed to verse the idea of a common table with 
the rich and poor above and below the salt. Thora is almost on affectation too, 
wo fancy, of going beyond the letter in Mr. C. Thornton Forstor's first lines of 
" Lucy on tho Banks of Dove : " — 

" Shu dwelt among the tmtrodden wavas. 
Beside the springs of Duve.' ' 

" Est procul c triviis atilea bene nota columbU, 
Vnde trohit twrncH proj-itiia ripa ituum'' 

We take leave to doubt tho fact recorded quite unnecessarily in v.' 2., and 
would point to two very much better versions of the same passage in the " Folia 
SilvuliB." 

Uad wo space, too, we might show that whore Carthusians have trodden the 
same ground as Salopians, the advantage Shrewsbury possesses is generally 
manifest. It must suffice to note one couplet in p. 100 (" My Chloris mark, 
&c.):— 

" For nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 
To shepherds as to kings." 

and to point out how laboured and labouring is this rendering of Mr. Blore, in 
the volume before ue : — 

" Muncra noo aolis fundit Natura tynmnis, 
GundLt poslori pntbuit a.-qua maiiti :" — 

as compared with tho ease of that of Mr. Arthur Ilcilmes, an eminent alumnus 
of Cambridge and Shrewsbury, although the chance of war placed him below 
Mr. Jebb, a Curtbuaian, in the recent contest for the Cambridge Public Orator- 
ahip; — 

" Scilicet haud alio subridct terra leporo, 

Cuetubus in procorum, ruricolamque grego." 

The latter version is eminently graceful : in the former one feola certain that 
tho word in italics has no placo there, except to eke out tho pentameter. 

Before we conclude, we must draw attention to one curiosity in the book of 
no smiiU paychological interest. The brothers Chatfield will be soon by all 
careful readers of the " Sertum " to be men siugularly gilded with the trick or 
cunning of neat and skilful translation : iikleed we doubt whether this pair is 
not tho most notable, as a pair, of the brother contributors to the collection. 
But the piece to which wo have alluded is a version by tho Bev. Allen 
William Chatfield, of the Lord's Frayor into Grreek hexameters, composed, he 
tells us, as he lay awake at night, to allay the pressure of sleeplessness and of 
intense mental sufforing. It is so well executed, and is of such strango interest, 
that we make no excuse for giving it as our lost sample. 

Q TpiOfityiffTi yrj^ Tt Koiipavov Oiirfp, 

ayViUi XiTfliffi rovvofi' vfivfitr9hi to £6v' 

tfiz <rj/c ^aviiria vaai /3airiX<iac oiXaz 

TO ^ov KpaTiirtt) y^c (^' ^C ^v oT'pav^ 

lioi'Xtjfia ' Tiiv Kaff I'lfitpav aprov Siiov ' 

Ta i' a/iirXaic>//iar', tvxoftinB', tlftiv u^'Cs 

17/iitc yip aXXi/XoifTti' (tfO* a^f'(;jii'' 

^tliov £u, prjo' l^ TTcTpai' ifiliiiXrji; e^oip&v' 

tpytuv TFovrjpitiv Ku6iu/v ixQpuiv una 

'gvaai 2d rmva. Soi yiip iar' ilXcr) moVoc, 

vai loiay' ti; artpiiov diiivuv ip6iiov, (P. 142.) 
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I£ we have left a great deal of the interesting matter of this Tolame unnoticed, 
and have not left ourselTes room to say a word of the excellence and -well- 
balancod arguments with which its editor, Dr. Haig Brown, upholds classical 
study and its mental discipline, without undervaluing modern languages and 
physical science, we have this excuse and consolation — ^viz., that there can be 
no just cause for any one to say that all the plums gathered in our review 
are his. The best are jret, it may be, to be plucked, and while such fruit is on 
the tree, the interest m so distinguished a seminary of sound and scholarly 
training is not likely to be diminished. , J. Jj. 



v.— TRAVEL. 



Pictures 0/ Hungarian Life. By the Author of " Flemish Interiors," " Ohoel," 
&c., &c. London : William Eidgway. 

HnNOARY is not so untrodden a country, and its customs and institutions 
are not so little known to the general English public as Mrs. Pitt Byrne 
supposes, but there is still foundation for her claim to instruct and amuse hor 
readers by some details of travel and observation not yet " used up." Her 
present work has many of the faults of its predecessors, in rather an exaggerated 
form ; it is bald and inflated in style, and in her enthusiasm she rushes into an 
exaggerated eulogy of Hungary and all that is Hungarian, which defeats her 
purpose of praise oy hyperbole. She assures her readers that " they will find a 
fascmation in all connected with it— its antecedents, its actualities, its future ; " 




struggle . _ „ , 

and thour complete emancipation must soon be attained. The honesty and 
simplicity, manliness and generosity, of their iiatore, imparts a special charm 
to their domestic intercourse ; while the peculiar character of their town and 
village life, their nomad and erratic tribes, their art and architecture, their 
Boman and yet earlier anticjuities, Turkish remains, legendary lore and native 
literature, their social habits and general progress, render a sojourn among 
them at once singularly fascinating and eminently instructive." This is a 
true statement made in singularly bad style ; but the reader who makes 
up his mind not to be prejudiced by the manner will be rewarded by the matter 
of the book, which really is interesting, and will be found useful, with careful 
weeding, to intending travellers, as guide-books to the innermost recesses of 
the Kingdom of Hungary do not as yet exist. The author has done well to 
furnish specimens of the legendary literature of the country. They have 
a peculiar, nobly-romantic character, which has no doubt had its influence 
upon the people. The Danube voyage has no novelty to recommend its lengthy 
narration ; the interest of the journey begins at Raab, where the German 
element declines and the Hungarian begins. The town is very wretched, but 
the adjacent forest, the Bakonyerwald, magnificent. It is tenanted by great 
herds of swine and their keepers, and it produces a large quantity of oil, 
extracted from the beech mast. Horses abound, in large herds, and the Hun- 
garians are very proud of their race, condition, and value. Life seems to be 
simple, easy, and very uncivilized. 

" Vast tracts of uncultivated land are to bo seen in all piirts of the country, called 
Puytas, and owned by no one. Occasionally some enterprising wanderer wUl take 
courage to become a squatter, enclose a small patch of it, and in course of time bring it 
into rcmunerative cultivation, but it is for the most part miserably unproductive. All 
agricultural implements and appliances, mills, draw-wells, &c., are of the most primitive 
description." 

Things improve at St. Martinsberg, where the houses are of Oriental con- 
struction and aspect ; where there is an immense monasterv and a splendid 
library. A great horse-fair at Baab affords the author material for an animated 
description — better written than any other portion of her book — of this charac- 
teristio Hungarian speotacle, declared by llrs. Pitt Byrne to be, together 
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with the horse-raoes to which the Magyars are passionately addicted, " entirely 
free from coarseness, brutality, and depravity." The Hungarians haro accom- 
plished a wonderful feat, it appears — the union, in the some genuii, of the 
horse-dealer and the honest man. Unless the traveller has aeon tho cattle 
and horse-markets, in full actirit}-, he will leave Eaab with totally inadequate 
ideas of its importance among Hungarian cities. 

Gran is a more interesting city, and tho author's account of the palaces, the 
churches, and the Prince Primate, is highly attractive. The Danube voyage 
to Vissegrad has much of beauty and interest, especially tho view of the 
PorphjTj' Mountains, and the historical remainti of V'isaegrad, the once grand 
and extensive palace of Matthias Corbinua. Tho bishop's palace and gardens 
at Waitzel are strangely beautiful, and the journey increases in interest as tho 
travellers approach I'esth. Mrs. Pitt Byrne gives a veiy full and weU-TSTitten 
account of tho Hungarian capital. She really has so much to toll about Pesth 
that she has less temptation than usual to rambling and the u.<e of fine words ; 
and in tho chapters devoted to the capital the intending traveller would find a 
practically useful itineraire. Few cities can compote, as regards tho atti-actiou 
of great antiquity and numerous vicissitudes, with Pesth, which dates ascer- 
tainably from the thirteenth century, even if we regard as doubtful its 
identity with the Transcacineum of the ancients, and its splendour and 
prosperity, nine hundred years ago, under Duke Arpad, the princely ancestor 
of the Magyars. The town contains at present 160,000 inhabitants, and its 
commerce is vigorous and rapidly increasing. Mrs. Pitt Byrne has a koen 
feminine appreciation of urbanity and politeness, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity of dwelling upon their prevalence among tho Hungarians in cities and 
provinces alike. There is a universal spirit of consideration for strangers, and 
a desire to fulfil their wishes and satisfy their curiosity, to which she owed 
the knowledge of many of the out-of-the-way stories and strange legends, 
which form an attractive feature of her book. Her account of the national 
pictore-gallery and museum of Pesth is enticing, and if her picture of the poor- 
law system and work -house life be not too highly coloured, Pesth must bo a 
very pleasant place to be a pauper in. A companion picture, in its attractiveness 
and rarity, is that of the Hungarian Girl of the Period. 

After leaving Pesth, the travellers experienced a good deal of discomfort, the 
provincial inns being "impossible," by which the author means, no doubt, that 
they are devoid of all comfort and convenience ; but, thimks to letters of intro- 
duction (a few years after date) from the late Cardinal Wiseman, they found 
hospitable welcome at several of tho monasteries. A visit to Szinckendorf and 
the outlying villages made them acquainted with some of the wildness and 
romance of Hungarian pastoral life, and was succeeded by one of the moat 
interesting incidents of their tour — a visit to the ancient palace of the I'rinces 
Esterhazy, to whom this fortress, known in mediaeval times as Fraknovara, was 
given by the sovereign. Each owner was bound to arm at his own expense a 
whole regiment of soldiers, whose equipments wore kept in the armoury. Tho 
memorable treasures of tho Estorhazy family, of European fame, were stored in 
the castle ; but this treasury of wealth, the family portraits, gold and silver 
plate, tankards, salvera, candelabra, vases, jewelled swords and fire-arms, 
family relics, priceless precious stones, superb gifts from princes, and of all but 
inestimable value — ia a thing of the past. Mrs. Pitt Byrne much laments their 
fate, to be sold in liquidation of the enormous debts of tho late Prince Ester- 
hazy. Protected by a guard of the prince's grenadiers stationed within the 
casUe, they had been successfully preserved intact from generation to genera- 
tion, acquiring from each successive owner an added treasure, as required by 
the family tradition — which dates from the time of the Turkish ascendancy — 
that every possessor who in turn claimed the treasures as head of tho illu-strious 
house, should not only preser^-o what he had received, but should add some 
costly gem to tho collection, in order that there might always bo a fund sulll- 
cicnt to redeem any number of the family from captivity, the only purpose to 
which it was ever to be apjilied. The Magyars are, naturally, very proud of 
Attila, from whom the family of Estorhazy descends. "The scourge of God " 
is regarded, in Hungary, as a hero perverselj- maligned in history, and tho 
Magyars maintain that Attila, terrible indeed in battle, was humane and 
generous after his victories, regarding himself as the predestined instrument 
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of a divino misaion, 'which ho fulfilled with zeal and fidelity, but at the samA 
time with reluctance and reprret. There is uo disputing about iaate and haroae. 
A pleasaiit descn]itiou of Kroisbach, its old Soman remainB, its scenery, 
its magnillcont vinoyards, and ideidly honest and interesting peasantry, and a 
oorious string of legends, one of which, concerning the extraordinary dis- 
appoaranco of the Neusiedler Lake, is remarkably wilil and original, brings 
this unequally written, but, on the whole, meritonous sample of the literature 
of travel, to a conclusion. Wo loam a good deal of Ilungary as a country 
from its pagoB, and if the author set forth the pretensions of her book in a less 
flamboyant style, we should not have any reason to complain that it teachaa 
ua nothing whatever of Ilungary as a State. F. C. H> 

Forest Life in Aaidie. SkHchtt of Sport and Xatural JTistnry in the Lower Pro- 
vince of tilt Canadiun Dominion. By Captajn CamtiiKIX IIaEDY, Boyal 
Artillery, Author of " Sporting Adveuturea in the New World." London : 
Chapman and Hall. 
Cajtain Campbell Hakdy haa lived in the Acadian provinces — a land dear 
to our imagination for the sake of Gabriel and Evongmine — for fifteen years. 
He loves the countrv, its scenery, its forests, and its wild aj)orta. Ho haa 
studied it closely, and ever with u growing attachment to its woodlands and its 
waters, in his double capacity of sportsman and naturalist ; and he sets forth ita 
beauties, its resources, and the variety and intercut of its animal life, in one of 
the freshest, brightest, most uuall'ected, uiid charming b(x)ks it has ever been 
our good fortune to meet with. An ever-growing iuterest attends the gradual 
development of the wonderful northern world, which seems so limitless, ao 
inexhaustible. All ttie remarkable works of travel published of late have related 
to Northern Europe and Northern America, have recorded the intrepid wresting 
of the secrets of Nature irom the stem grasp of the Arctic regions, from lonely 
loelsind, homo of frost and of fire ; from the grand silent forests of British, and 
the frossen river trticks of Russian, America; from the frightful unknown land 
of the Coiions, which would need tlie power of a Dante to describe and of a Dor6 
to delineate, in their grim horror ; from the giant beauties of California, like 
relics of a grander world, still defying the dwarfing influence of change ; and 
from the distant scenes of British settlements and enterprise, amidst tbe morose, 
melancholy, almost stately savagery of Vnncouver Land. Captain Campbell 
Hardy's theme is neither so distant nor so terrible as some of those ; he tella us 
of Acudio proper, known to ns aa the peninsula of Nova Scotia, the scene of 
the expulsion of the French settlers, and the subject of the late Judge Hali- 
burton s well-known work. The author is judieiou.«ly brief in his introductory 
and laudatory sketch of the history of the loyal and llourishing colony ; he 
knows his readers will long to got into the woods in his company, to linger on 
the shores of the lakes, and watch the forest creatures ; to learn somewnat of 
the woodland secrets, of which he says : — 

" To read the mysteries of Uio American forest aright, we must plunge into its dcptlia 
and live under its ahelter through all the phases of the seasons, leaving fur behind the 
sound of the MttUer's axe and tho tinkling of his cattle-bells. The Ktmnge feeling at 
pleanuTO attached to a life in the majistic Kolitudcs of the pine fsreats of North Amniok 
cannot bo attained by a merely marginal acquaintance." 

There is in Captain Hardy's description of the forests something of the deep 
mystical attraction with which certain skilful writers have invested the desert^ — 
something which makes the reader comprehend how hardship and fatigue lose 
their dread in its charm. Ho tells of the infinite variety of forms, the dense 
growth, the fantastic grouping, tho instances of isolated beauty — as of tho 
solitary elms, which tho Bottlers' axes religiously spare — of tLo luxuriant 
parasites, tho desolate burnt barrens, the far-reaching extent, and the intense 
solemn .stillness. His description of " settling" and " camping" is strangely 
romantic and affecting; and tho sturdy simplicity, the honest work of the life 
of tho woods, comes out with quite a tonic elloct upon the imagination of the 
reader. 

Captain Hardy transfers us from the forest to the noble creatures which dvrell 
in it— to tho Alcine deer of the old and the new worlds ; the huge majestic 
moose, one of the moat interesting and wonderful of animals in his close 
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adaptation to his habitat. It is sad to read the ooncliuion of this chapter, 
prophetic of the extinction of the noble speciea : — 

" Being an inlmhitant of more temporate regions (than the reindct'r), it i» brouKUt 
more ccinstantly within the iiifluencos of the permanent noighboiirhood of mini; rind 
thus, whilst its extinction is threatened hy Blniishter, a slow but cortiun altcmtion i^ 

1 being effected in tlie physical featiirea of its iialivo foreipi rcpfions. The often pur- 
poaeleas destruction of woods by the axc, and the constant dernstation of litres iireiui of 
foruat by fires, too frequently the result of carcltasnesa, are rtducini» the moisture of 
the American wilderness, removing the spongo-like carpet of mosses by which the water 
was retained, und rendering the latter a less fitting abode for the moose. Restriction 

; of his domains, and constant disturbance, are undoubtedly slowly dwarfing the species. 
We no longer hoar of ejcamples of the monster moose of old times of which Indian 
tradition still speaks. When the Uussian uuroch and the musk sheep of Arctic America 
shall have disiippeared, it is to lie feoi-ed that Cemii Alra of the old and new worlds, 
his fir forests levelled, his fiivouritc swumps drained, and unable to exist continuously 
in the broad glare and radiation of a barren coimtry, will follow, to bo regretted as one 
of the noblest and most important mammals of a post ago." 

The author' .s chrouiclo of his adTentoros in moose hunting, and his account 
of the curious process nf moose culling, interspersed with several characteristic 
Indian anecdotes, and followed up by some chapters on the caiiboo, or American 
reindeer, and on cariboo hunting, which serve to render that always interesting 
animal more interesting than over by the author's description of their wonderful 
powers and instinctH, form a Taluablo addition to the annals of sport and wood- 
craft. But wo must claim precedence in interest over all the other contents of 
the book for the beavers. What the elephant is to Sir Emerson Temiant's work 
on Ceylon, the wonderful lake-dwellera, the harmless brute-architects, the 
beavers, are to Captain Hanly's " Acadie." He lias studied these extruordinaiy 
creatures with unflagging interest and untiring patience, and his account of 
them is incomparably s&iking and affecting. We are confident it was not 
without a piiug of reluctance that be made the investigation of a beaver's house, 
on the Tobiaduc, in a wild, solitary, beautiful scone, of which we can only give 
a portion of the result. He must nave thought sadly of the happy, industifuua 
little tenant, destined to return and find his home dismantled, and all his work 
to bo done over again : — 

" It was a large house ; its diamcfax at the water-Une nearly eighteen feet, and it was 
nearly five feet in height. On the onlsidu the sticks were thrown loosely, but as wo 
unpned tbem and examined the structure the work appeared better ; the boughs laid 
horizontally and firmly bound in with mud and grass. About two feet from the top we 
unroofed the chamber, and presently disclosed the interior arrangeiuenls. The chaiulxT 
— there was but one — was verj' low, scarcely two feet in height, though about nine feet 
in diameter. It liad a gentle slope upwards from the water, the margin of which could 
be last seen at the edge. There were two levels inside : one, which we will term the 
I hail, a sloping mudbank, on which the animal emerges from the subaqueous tunnel, and 
I shskea himself ; and the other, an elevated bed of boughs ranged round the back of the 
chamber, and much in the style of a grojit bed — »'.«., the sloping wooden trestle usually 
found in a militiuy guard-room. The couch was comfortably covered with Imgths of 
dried grass and rasped fibres of wood, similar to the shavings of a toy -broom. The ends 
of the timliera and bruubwood, which projected inwards, were smoothly gnawed oil' all 
round. I'hero were two entrances — the one led into the water at the edge of the 
chamber and let in the light, the other went down at a deeper angle into black water. 
I'he former was evidently the snmmer entrance, the latter being used in winter t<j avoid 
the ice. The interior was perfectly clean, no barked sticks (the refuse of the food) being 
left about. Tlieso were aU distributed on the exterior — a fact which accounts for the 
bleachc«l appearance of many houses we have seen. The occupants of the house wore 
out for the day, as they geueniUy are throughout the summer, being engaged in tro- 
velling up and do^vn through the brooks, and cutting pn)\isions for the winter's 
consumption." 

A long while ago we were forced to aboadou, in obedience to the dictates of 
Bcienco, the cherished belief of our childhood tbnt the strangely-formed fail of 
the beavor served the wise little creature at once us hod and trowel ; but, though 
Captain Hardy does not restore that delightful legend, he supplies so many 
marvellous facts in its stead that he almost reconciles us to its loss. In acute- 
ness, wariness, and resource, the harmless craftsmen almost equal the dn!a<ie4l 
wolverine; and in intelligence and ingenuity they are beyond compare. Passing 
from lako-dwellers to cave-lodgers, Captam Hardy gives a very interesting 
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account of the black bear, which has an c-xteiisivo ranK* in North America, is 
common in all woodi'fl districts from the mouths of the Mississippi to the shores 
of IluiWrn's Bay, from the Labrador, Nuwfoiiiidlaud, and the islands of the 
Gulf, to Vancouver, and is found wherever northern fir-thickets or the tanpled 
cane-brakes of moro southom regions offor him a retreat. Several curious par- 
ticulars of tho hybernation of these animals, of their fishing, their ant-enting, 
their murderous attacks on cattle, their enormous strength and cunning patience, 
aro tlius wound up : — 

" Tbfi bear is conscioiw of beinp n rillnin, and will never look n man in the face. 
This I hnve obscrAOil in Uie case of tame nnimols, and marked the change of expression 
in their little treaeherous black cj'cs (about the size of a small marble) just before they 
were about to do something mischievous. In their quickness of temper, and in the 
suddenness with whieh tho usually perfectly dull and unmeaning eye is lighted up with 
the tiKJst wicked expression imaginable, immediately followed by action, they put mo 
much in mind of some of the monkey tribe." 

Tho only other cavo-lodeer is the porcupine, concerning which animal, among 
other interesting facts, Captain Hai-dy states that it is not to be found iu tho 
island of Cape Breton, which ia separated from Nova Scotia by the Cut of 
Caiipi, in some places only a few hundreds yarils wide. Several attempts have 
been made to inti-oduco it ; but, though tho vegetable features of the island are 
identical with tliose of Nova Scotia proper, the porcupine ■ttill not live iu the 
woods of Cape Breton. The fact is well established, but no explanation has ever 
been attempted. 

Several cnapters on Acadian fish and fishing, equally instructive and amusing, 
omo interesting " Notes on Nowfoiindland," and a most entertaining description 
R>f " camping out," complete the contents of Captain Compboll Hardy's valuable 
work. P. C. H. 



Notes in England and Italy. By Mks. HAwmoKNE. 
^ Son, and Marston. 



London : Sampson Lov, 



TnE name on tho titlo-page of this volume would sitiHoo to distinguish it from 
the ordinary run of books of travel. But its rare inti-iusic merits ([uite lift it 
out of this class of works. For one thing, Mrs. Ilawthomo is wi.se enough to 
exercise a happy seUctneit, She does not proceed on the principle of descnbing 
in detail everything she sees, but limits herself in these published letters to 
that whirh had a special interest to her, and for which she had a special liking. 
Groat buildings and pictures she scorns to love with a kind of wistful, holf- 
wondering intensity. She doUghts to linger near the object, and returns to it 
in thought with such simple pleasure that no minutest point is forgotten. 
Sometimes, indeed, that which in itself is insigniticant and subordinato is 
touched with such magical grace as to give the reader all the delight of a happy 
surprise. And then a.s to style, Mrs. Iluwtliorno has uot studii.<d her master 
iu vain. Not seldom she seizes tho typical expression with words of such 
cunning subtlety, that, like diamonds, thoy seem to flash light all ways, and 
no moro needs to be said. We could not give the book higher praise than this ; 
and it is such praise, that we are almost called upon to justifj' it by extract. 
Uow delicate is the pencilling in this little landscape touch ! — 

" The wonderful variety of the tints of green is always most ap])arent when tho leaves 
first unfold. To say tluit the fields and trees are yretii, gives no idea of tho endless 
shades of colour, from the yellowish, callow tint, which termii In imprinuii the tUHbeami, 
deepening through emerald, up to the solemn cypress hue of tho spruces and pines, with 
idl the possible cadences from first to lust. The late rains have freshened tlic fields and 
meadows and hill-sides into utniust perfeetiun. The dry, old sand vanished away 
entirely ; and I was just thinking thiit there was nu colour so grateful and lovely as 
green, when a flush of purple suddenly spniad over the face of the land from tens of 
thousands of wild hyacinths, on both sides of the railwaj'-track, ringing out perfume 
with all their liclls."' 

This glimpse of Lincoln cathedral is exquisite : — 

" Sometimes these carvings in unexpected places would ho of the hawthorn, with 
a blossom in the centre of four leaves ; sometimes it was tho oak and aeom. Some 
monk of a sculptor, while walking along in meilitative mood, would seem to have pulled 
out his chisel, and commenced and finished cutting an interwoven wreath of plant and 
bloom, iu Boch entire relief, that the whole group merely touches in pin-puints the 
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wall of which it was just now a solid portion, without life or graco. Anil those iiro 
formed into arches, and often a chtxtrr nf perfect foniiM nitddeniy btosxomt at thf xpriur/hu; 
of an arcA, whfre yon fire iuokiity far tio tucA lietiyht ; for thcro really ttcermtt only indi- 
viduiil will in rach of the productions. I can iiiia^ini:' tliese often idle and cultivated 
and fanciful ]iriests, dreaming with the chisel whcruvcr in the vast spacca thoy chorto to 
uao it, just to Kll the time, and keep out of mischief. What lovely and immortal play I " 

But thia of Bolton Priory is perhaps moBt characteristic, inasmuch as \ra 
coiild almost believe wo wore reading words from another pen, and yet it ia 
marked)}' individual and distinctive : — 

" After wo had seen everything else, the verger went mysteriously into a private nook, 
and with tender care brought out two pieces of ancient ].wiinted glaas. On one w.-w a 
lauih, and on the other a dragon. The colours were of wondeiftd richness, especiiJIy tho 
greens, like the soul of an emerald. There was one stain of ruby red, also very gorpeoua, 
and a yellow, like sunshine. I wish I could have taken at least the Limb ; but, dear 
mo ! I might lui well have laid my head on tho block at once. It seems pa|Hi was in 
fear that I would drop this lamb on the stone pavement, at which catastrophe he looked 
to have the great nave explode, and blow us all into fragments. But both bits wore 

safely restored to tlieir hidmg-phices Cirtniuly Itrauly »tcm> to luiiint t/iiie old 

ubbrySf ttud to pUict htr niayic Jitiyer, in upeeiai hfc, ivherc dt^ay enervtirhcn*' 

Altogether a delightful book ; quiet, subtle, full of thought, and tho radiant 
sympathy of a fine nature. H. A. P. 

The Anilet and the Amazon ; or, Across the Continent 0/ SotUh America, By 
James Oktox, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Corresponding Member of tie Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. With a new ma]> of E([uatoriul America, 
and numerous illustrations. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

This volume, one of tho best written and most interesting of late contribu- 
tions to American literature, is the record of a scientific expedition to tho 
equatorial Andes and tho river Amazon. As in the case of the party witli 
whom Mr. Bell travelled, the expedition divided its forces, pursuing different 
routes to the same destination. The narrative describing the labours of tho 
second division will be published ut an early date. Mr. Orton uccompamcd the 
first, the route being as follows : — 

" From New York, crossing tho Isthmus of Panama, and touching at Paita, Peru, on 
from Guayaquil to (|uito, over the Eaetcm Cordillera; thence over the Western 
Cordillera, and through tho forest on foot to Napo ; down the Rio Naixi by canoe to 
Pebas, on tho Marafion ; and thence by steamer to IVri." 

It It is impossible to conceive anything moro wonderful, sublime, and beautiful, 
more mujestio in its vastness, and moro varied in its features, than the portion 
of the great continent of the West through which the expedition journeyed — a 
region which must speedily become an important field for commercial enter- 
prise, and is no doubt destined to bo the theatre of the destinies of countless 
m.ultituJ6s of the human race, during untold agea. Of tho ^Sjidos of Ecuador, 
wo have hitherto known little but that which Humboldt has told us ; of the 
Napo nothing was known before this book ; while of the Marniion, Mr. Orton 
says, ■• North Americana know loss than of the Nile." Central Africa is more 
liimiliar to the traveller and tho reader than that region of Equatorial America 
which lies in the midst of tho Wtstcm Andes and upon the slopes of those 
mountain monarchs which look towards tho Atlantic. The now policy which 
has happily been adopted by tho empire of Brazil, by which four thousand 
miles of sea-coast have beon ojioned to all nations, and the monopoly of trado ia 
abrofi^ted, cannot fail to develoj) the resources of Brazil, and to prove of great 
benefit to tho bordering Hispano-.Vmorican republics, and to the maritime 
nations of the earth. The following is a brief but comprehensive sketch of tho 
materials lying within reacJi of exploitation : — 

" It seems as if Providence were opening tho way for a great change in tho Valley of 
tho Amazon. The immense region droincil by the great river has been so secluded, 
mainly by the old monopolistic policy of Portugal, that its vast simco has not a pojiula- 
tion cfiuiU to the single city of Kio de .Janeiro or Brooklyn. Two millions live hundred 
thoiisiind square miles an' drained by the Amazon. Three-fourths of Bi-azil, uiie-half of 
Bolivia, two-thirds ol I'eni, thrce-louilhs of Ecuador, and a i>ortion of Venezuela aro 
watered by this river, liiches, minend and vegetable, of inexhaustible supply, have 
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tjecn hero locked up for cootnries. Braxil held the key, bat it was not until under tho 
rule of their present coiutitutional monarch, Don Pedro II., that the Brazilians awoke to 

the DocRssity of opening this glorious region The reiult of the new policy is 

beyond the most 8nu(,'uinc expectation. The exports imd imi)ort» for Pari for October 
luul Xciviimlier, INtiT, were double those of 1B06. This i.s but tho begiiming. Soon it 
will bo found th.it it is cheaper for lloUviu, Peru, Ecuador, and New Granada, east of 
the Ando«, to receive their goods from, and to export their India-rubber, ciiiclionu, &c., 
to the United States and Europe, rid the great water highway which discharges into the 
Atlantic, than by the long circuitous route of Cape Horn or the Trans- Isthmian route of 
Panama." 

The practical, commercial, and economic value of the scientific exploration, 
whoso results Mr. Ortou gives us, is apparent to tho least practical reader ; and 
tho book has au inllaito attraction apart from thiB considorution. It transports 
tho imagination into a vast region of creation, which mokes tho iiisiguiticunce 
of human beings and the brevity of human life press themselves upon our 
attention, evon while tho narrative furnishes a istriking example of the facta 
'which can bo accomplished by human sciouco, courage, persuverauce, uud love 
of knowledge. Man is so small and feoble in the face of those wonderful 
solitudes, of those uwful and sublime mountains, and ocean-like rivers, of the 
abounding* relics of agos in which he was not, and tho fi-eshly-opened vifta 
of ages in which he will probably ovoreq)read that great country, and accomplish 
the history of a new civilization. Tho pnmdcur of tho Andes ih most iinpros- 
sivoly describt'd by Mr. Orton : tho awful desolation ; again, tho vegetation ; 
the stupendous volcanic ranges; tho inexhaustible variety in form, condition, 
and climate of the mountain chain, eight thousand iniles in length. Ho gives 
a marvellous account of tho perilous exploration of the crat<?r of Pichincha, 
a feat pronounced impossible by Humboldt, but which they ucoomplished 
without accident ; and of Chimborozo, long supposed to be the loftiest mountain 
in tho world — certainly the most beautiful. This book is so rich in information, 
in pictures which enchain the mind, iu facts of tho deepest interest and signifi- 
cance, that it is difficult to select from it pa&sagos for extract. Perhaps, to the 
lovers of adventure, the forest journey will prove most attractive; with its 
incidents of discovery, its glimpses of uttorly unknown hinds and strange 
people, and its account of the wonderful vegetation, which presents every 
variety of condition — lifo,[death, growth, maturity, and decay — all simultaneous 
and inexhaustible. 

Tlie intricate wonders of tho forest bring the travellers to the mighty Amazon, 
which rises in the little loke of Lauricocha, just below the Umit of perpetual 
winter, and Hows two thousand seven hundred and forty miles. Its breadth is 
proportioned to its length, and its bibutarios stretch from north to south one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty miles. Among the most remarkable 
sections of this work is the author's account of the tribtitarios and affluents of 
this "Kinp of Rivers," and of the cauoe-paths, or side-channels, which inter- 
sect the tributaries and run to groat distunces parallel to the river, so that one 
can go a thousand miles up Uio Amazon without onco entering it. These 
natural highways will bo of immense advantage for intercommimication. Of 
the great nvor in its general aspect the author says : — 

"Brazilians proudly call it the Mediterranean of tho New World. Its vast expanse, 
presenting below Tcfle magnificent reaches, with blank horizons, and forming a barrier 
between different species of animals ; its system of back channels, joining tho tributariea, 
and Unking a series of lagunoa, too many to be ever named ; its network of navigable 
waters stretching over one-third of the continent ; its oceanic fauna, poriKiises, and 
mnnatia, gulls and channel birds, rotnind the traveller of a great inland sea, with t-ndka 
ramifications, rather than a river." 

After tho stupendous mountain-range .and the magnificent river comes the 
wonderful Valley of the Amazon ; a region in which countless generations of 
mankind wUl live out their littlo day. It stretches from the Atlantic shore to 
tho foot of tho Andes, and from the Orinoco to tho Paraguay. 

"In this vast area tho United States might he packed without touching its boundaries. 
It could contain the basins of tho Mississippi, the Danube, the Nile, and the Hoong-Uo. 
It is girt on thrcti sides by a wall of momitoins ; on the north arc tho highlands of 
tiuionu and Venozuchi ; on the west stand the Andes ; on tlie south stand the table- 
lands of Matto Grosso, The valley begins at luch an altitude, that on tho western edge 
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▼egotation difian as maoh from ttie ^-egetation at Part, though in the aune hititndo, as 
tho flora of Oiuuixla from the flora of the We^t IndiuH." 

Of this great valley, its physical «x)p;raphy, geolfigy, olimato, and Tegetation, 
Mr. Orton gives a description which is quite fascinating in its interest. The 
entire book is as suggestive as it is instructive, atlbrding wondrouB glLmpaos of 
the picture of the great Western World. F. C. H. 

From Liverpool to SI. Louit. By tho Eov. NEWMAN TTat.t.. London: ' 
Koutledge & Sons. 

Tui3 volume contains a pleasant narrative of a tour made in Canada and tho 
United States in the autumn of 18G7. There are many amusingly told aneedotes, 
some, perhaps, as young Mr. Lincoln's of the rcoovered scalp, rather inclining 
one to suspect that tho Yankees wore trying how far their English guest had 
mastored the lesson of " using his intellect," which, he tells us, they hod 
impressed upon him as so necessary in their country. But tho special interest 
of the book is to be found in its desoriptiou of the religious condition of 
America. Tho author was constantly cngagod in preaching or lecturing, and 
in this way wo-s brought into contact with tho clergy of all denominations. 
We propose hero to make a short ubstract of the chapter in which ho has given 
the results of this experience, as it seems to us to otfer useful suggestions to 
English Churchmen at tho present time. 

The author makes no secret of his opinion that the Americans have a great 
superiority to us in one point : ' ' They have no dissent, because they nave 
no State Church." Every building devoted to Christian worship is collod a 
church ; the term chapel being given to a building, such as a locture-room or 
niLision-haU, subordinate to tho main structure : almost every church has its 
spire. In 1800 there was an average of ono such church to 554 persons, con- 
taining ono sitting to every two and a half of tho population. The number 
and value of the churches hud increased at the rate of 100 per cent, during the 
preceding ten years. In numbers, the Baptists and Methodist Episcopalians 
stand highest, having each about 1,700,000 members. Tho Protestant Episco- 
palian Church ia sixth in order of numbers, having 1G1,234 oommtuicauts ; but 
though low in point of numbers, it possesses on influence beyond what can be 
thus measured, owing to tho wealth, intelligence, and social position, of a large 
proportion of its members. 

" I -txasi told," says thu author, " that in some of tho great citioi it was making groat 
progress, not only Irom prcfuunco for its doctrineii and government, but partly from a 
doaire to escape the i)olitiuil proacluug from which EpiicopoUans were moru free than 
othura, partly from itathetic considunitions, partly to aecuro groater personal liberty in 
regard to amusementH, &c., and fHtrtly from JSpiscopacy being considered tho most 
filUiionablo of thu diflercnt systems." 

The question of the constitution of the Episcopalian churoh is particularly 
interesting at tho present time, and it seems to us that some parts of tho 
American system might with advantage be introduced into England. The 
account given of it is as follows : A pariah is constituted by the heads of tho 
families which form the congregation. On Easter Monday they elect from eight 
to fourteen persons, who constitute the parish vestry and do the work of the 
deacons of an Independent church. Tho vestry levy rates, &c., and elect the 
clergyman. At a general meeting of the x>ariah throe or four lay representatives 
are elected .as delegates along with the clergyman to the annual diocesan 
convention. This assembly, in which the lay euement greatly preponderates, is 
presided over by the bishop, and determines oil matters relating to that par- 
ticular diocese. It elects tho bishop when a vacancy occurs ; and sends four 
clerical and four lay deputies to represent the diocese in the Lower House of 
the triennial General Assembly of Uie Chiuroh. The bkhops constitute the 
Upper House. 

The clergy of the Episcopalian Church moy preach wherever they please, so 
long as no objection is raised by the Episcopal clergyman of the same locality, 
and they may invite tho clergy of other denominations to their puljiita. Some 
of the non-Episcopal clergy are desirous of introducing a liturgy. One, who 
had commenced reading the Psalms in alternate vei-ses, told the author that 
" he regarded the Episcopal worship aa more oongregatioual and popular; the 
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OongTogationalist worship as more nimi8t«rial and excIusiTe. The strength of 
Episcopacy was its mode of worship ; the strength of Congregationalism, its 
node of gorerument." 

Tho general mode of conducting service in all but the Episcopal churches is 
thos described. First, thero is a performance of sacred music by the organ 
and four trained voices. For this the best urtitUt are engaged, and no expense 
is spared. Then comes a lesson from the Biblo, followed by a prayer ; then a 
hymn by the choir ; then sermon and prayer ; after which a hymn by the con- 
gi-egation, and the benediction. The author adds that he has " reason to believe 
that the quartette performances are becoming unpopular." 

This is not the place to discuss tho ^ncritl question of the good or evil of 
establishments ; but wo cannot agree with Mr. Hall that we may safely argue 
from tho present state of things in America, as to what would be the effect of dis- 
establishmout in England. For instance, many are of opinion that, though 
in large towns or wealthy neighbourhoods dinestabliahmout and disendowment 
migrht havo little or no effect, yet in poor villages tho result would be that it 
would be impossible to rot4iin u resident clergyman, Mr. Hall meets this by 
saying that such is not the case in tho small villages and scattered settlements 
of America. Now, without saying anything as to what would in fact occur in 
Enf»land, for wo see no reason why what has been done by the Free Church in 
Scotland should not bo dono by tho wealthier Church of England (though, to 
bo sure, tho lesson "sic vos non vobis," taught by repeated di-sendowmeuta, 
is hardly likely to encourage liberality for the future ; the ecclesiastical bees 
may object to tiling their hives for periodical rifling by tho State), still the new 
settlements of a young and under-peopled country form no parallel to the over- 
crowded villages of an old and pauper-ridden country such as ours. 

Af,'ain, thoso who insist most on tho advantages of an Establishment would 
hardly go so far as to say that its destruction would be "the overthrow of 
Christianity ;" it is rather civilization than religion that would havo cause to 
fear this from disestablishment. Religion would still bo taught, but the teacher 
would not be the same; he would not be, as he is now expected to bo, a man 
of education and refinement, entrusted by tho SUite wifh the oversight of tho 
moral culture of the parish, not merely appointed by the Church to the charge 
of a particular congregation. The change from this state of things to that 
which prevails in an ^\jnerican settlement would not, it is true, involve the 
overthrow of religion, but it cannot be denied that it would be painfully felt by 
many English people, 

Mr. Hall seems to us to have equally little ground for appealing to American 
experience in his expectations as to the effect of disoslabliahment in doing away 
with English exclnsiveuess. The main cause of our difference from America in 
this respect is that she is young and democratic, England old and aristocratic. 
Tho second cause is that overvaluing of Episcopalian order and succession which 
may exist in the American, just as much as in the English, liitualiat. We 
havu far more hope from the improvement of education, especially if Churchmen 
and Dissenters share the same education, and go to the same schools and tho 
same colleges, than wo have from disestablishment, the immediate efifect of 
which could only bo to exasperate the feeling of estrangement. Among other 
instances of oiclusivenoss, Mr. Hall particularly notices the refusal of the title 
of " clergyman " to any but the ministers of tho Established Church, and laments 
that our pulpits are not open to the ministers of all denominations, as they are 
in America, whore ha preached without scruple, at one time to a Unitarian, at 
another to an Episcopalian congregation. \a regards the second point, we have 
on a former occasion expressed our opinion in this Boviow that it would be a 
great advantage to tho Church of England if others besides hor own regularly 
ordained ministers were allowed to preach in her pulpits. But we cannot think 
that the best way of carrying this out would be to throw open the pulpit to 
ministers of all denominations, provided they obtained the consent of the parish 
clergyman. Tho chief defect of the constitution of the Church of England, at the 
pre.«ent time, appears to us to lie in tho looseness of her organization. The position 
of the parish clergyman is too autocratic, too little influenced either from above 
or below. The American system seems to us an improvement on ours, in so far 
as it gives a more definite sphere of action to the laity, the congregation, and 
makes it necessary for the clergyman to consult their feelings, and enlist their 
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interests more than he is required to do in England. As to influence in the 
other direction, that is, from above, the American Church seems hardly better 
off than ours, if it be true that the bishop may not interfere in the ooncoms of 
the parish. Our objection, then, to leaving it to the parish olerpyman to admit 
any Dissenting minister whom he chooses into his pulpit, is that it puts the 
congregation still more at the mercy of their clergyman than they are now. As 
it is, he may with impunity preach doctrines or introduce practices which they 
think undesirable or wrong : to have to listen to a stronger version of the same 
doctrine, as preached by a Unitarian or Roman Catholic, would bo a yoke 
insupportable. We believe that the object desired by Mr. Hall would bo 
attained without any of these inoonveniences, if the bishop could give leave to 
others than clergymen of the Established Church to preach in any parish in his 
diocese on invitation from the clergyman. As this permission is nominally 
required now in the case of any clergyman not belonging to the diocese, such a 
rule would really put the Dissenting minister, in this respect, on the same 
footing as a minister of the Establishment. 

With regard to the term " clergyman," we cannot see that there is anything 
to complain of in its being restricted to Church of England ministers, more than 
there is in the distinctive use of the word " priest " for Roman Catholics. It 
implies, of course, a broad distinction between the ecclesiastical and the lay 
portion of the congregation, and in this respect appears to us not properly 
applicable to preachers who may have been engaged all the week in some 
secular occupation. As long as there is such a word as " minister," which may 
be used without offence of all who perforin spiritual functions, to whatever body 
the^ belong, we see no harm, but rather a convenience, in retaining the present 
semi-legal sense of the term "clergyman," as applicable exclusively to tho 
ministei-8 of tho Episcopal Establishment. Wo do not imagine that it is a title 
which would have been at all coveted by the " godly ministers " among the 
older Nonconformists, anymore than the word "church," as applied to a build- 
ing, would have been acceptable to the early Quakers ; supposing it to bo 
extended beyond its present use, it must either receive another definition at 
least as arbitrary and technical as the present, or lose itself in mere vagueness, 
and be wasted, as other words have been. 

And, after uU, is there not a "more excellent way" of putting a stop to 
exclnsiveness than the levelling which Mr. Hall seems to advocate? The 
kindly and liberal tone of his own book is another sign among many of the very 
slight diltuieuccs which are now holding aloof many of tho leading Nonconformists 
from the system and discipHno of the Church of England. Is it idle to hope that 
when the reform comes to which so many Churchmen are now looking forward, 
it may accomplish that which was vainly attempted in 16G1, 1689, and 1752? 
— that, in some form or other, it may have been loft for this age to bring about 
Compreheruion f J. 15. M. 

Beminitcfncra of Athmi and the Morea : Extrartt from a Journal of TraveU in 

Greece in 1839. By the late Eakl of Carnauvon, Author of " Portugal 

and Oallioia." Edited by hia Son, the present EorL London : Jonn 

Murray. 

Tub year 1839 was a period of unusual political interest in the troublous and 

fragmentary history of Greece. The Earl of Carnarvon, in tho preface written 

by himself, introductory to the journal kopt by his father, the late Earl, refers 

to the political situation so lucidly, and puts it forward as the raison d'etre of 

his little book, with so much good sense and justice, that a .short extract from 

his remarks will be the best method of describing the work, and claiming for 

it the consideration which it merits. 

"In 1839," says Lord Carnarvon, " the War of Independence had Ions aince come 
to an end, tho Rep<'ncy had closed its troubled and inglorious career, and the Greek 
kingdom had bcoii fiiirly launched, amidst the aspirations of political enthusiasts, and 
with the more Buhstiiatial support of foreign loans. In Turkey, still reeling from the 
effects of tho long struggle, and tho irroparahlo losses of Navarino, crushed in power 
abroad, and revolutionized by new ideas at home, the long cipectt*d crisis of tho Eastern 
Question seemed to ho at hand. On the ono aide the almost unchecked asreudancy of 
^Sussia, on the other tho unlimited pretensions of Epypt, threatened tho very exist^nco 
of the empire. SIchcmet AU was accumulating his naval and military resources for a 
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final blow, and Mahmoud, tho last of the old Sultana, tho dostroyor of the Januwarieg, 
■was sinking into his grave. Thu support of France was nucertain, and the ability of 
Snglond to iiituqKjsi) with oflV'Ct was, but for tbu vigour and courage of Lord Paljuer- 
Bton, almost equally doubtful." 

It was, therefore, a time of unusual interest to on English trayoUor, for at 
any moment the peace of Europe, no less than of the East, might \m com- 
promised, ouJ Greece, Turkey, or Egypt, become the theatre upon which the 
first act of tho tragedy might display itself. 

Nothing of tho auticiputeil sort occurred, but tlie history of Greece since then 
lios been not the less tTOuble<l, fragmentary, and on the vrholo ignoble. Tlia 
day of the "Barbarian Bavarians " has indeed departed, the inelTectivo prince 
to whom Lord Carnarvon was presented, as to a kind of savioui- of society on 
a small scale, has gone the way of many priuces, less iueffoctive than he. Otho, 
■who was turned out of that uueuviablo throne of Greece with remarkable 
facility, who retired into jirivato life with a promptitude nocond only to that 
of the brothers Buonaparte, and whose death mankind loomed with unabated 
choerfolneas, makes a poor figure in these pages — as, indeed, whore did he ever 
make any but a poor liguro ? He looked well, it seems, in a splendid Albanian 
dress, and ho had a taste for building big palaces, which is characteristic of 
vma\\ soulcd princes. But ho had the soul of a drill-eerjoaut ; and the only 
thing he know much about was law, which ho studied carefull3-, that he might 
transgress it safely. But the doom of Greece has not been removed with 
inotfective Otho, and his too effective queen. The stranger's rule is still over 
her, and tho problem of her destiny is very little less obscure; the insignificance 
of her position among the kingdoms of tho earth is uurolieved. Greece still 
suggests tho reserve cat of la haute politique, kept in tolerable comfort some- 
times, at others veiy shabbily, until some statosmon-monkuy wants roasted 
chestnuts. The preface, in which tho Earl of Carnarvon skot^es the history 
of Greece sinco hiii father's visit until now, is the most practically inte- 
resting portion of the book, which is nevertheless altogether interesting, 
and written in a charming style — candid, unoilocted, and elegant. The 
author's description of the Morea deserves particular attention, because 
in that rcmiito region many and substantial changes have taken place. To 
read Lord Ciimorvon's account of the desolate lawlessness, the condition of 
savagery, as utter as it was picturesque, and then to remember that Mr. Clark, 
■writing of Southern Greece in 1838, says, " the security for life and property 
is perfect," is to understand tho fulness of tho contrast. And again, "The 
Morea of to-day is a voiy Eden compared with the Morea of forty years ago" 
— ^is to recognise that all is not stagnation in tho history- of Greece. It 
■was such a wonderful place in 1839, that M. About's " Eoi des Montagnes " 
would then have been a faint redection of the truth, instead of a briUiant 
caricature. Often iis the picture of Athens and Athenian life boa been drawn 
by modern travellers, those sketches by Lord Carnarvon will attract by their 
freshness, and that air of reality to which the form of journal-keeping is ao 
favourable when it is well done. The author passes rapidly from topic to 
topic, from impression to improiaion, but nothing esca]ies him, no natural 
beauty, no classic reminiscence and actual contrast, no trait of national 
character, or indication of ancient Eastern tradition, no quaint humour, or 
ferocious instinct. Uis description of the various and discordant elements which 
at the period composed Athenian society is strikingly clever and interesting. 
A point on which information would bo welcome, and which more modern 
travellers havo not much elucidated, is that of tho present position of Greek 
women. Aa Lord Carnarvon observed thom, it was very degraded, socially 
speaking, the only exception being that of certain travelled Athenian ladios. 
A remarkable and pathetic section of this little work, which is a triumph of 
the multv)n in parvo art, is that which treats of the popular Greek superstitions, 
and tho custom of the " compare," a tie peculiar to Greece, and more sacred 
than that of blood. The popular belief in bird omens, in platomancy, and in 
tho vampiro, is illustrated by several strange stories. Of course the Greek 
brigand is also conspicuous. All the men of the period, who were in any way 
remarkable, ai-e sketched by Lord Carnarvon, who saw and conversed ■with 
them ; and as he penetrated to the frontiers of the Maina, a distriut all but 
unknown to modem travellers, scarcely more frequented by Greeks themsolvea, 
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and almost as wild in the days of ancient Sparta as it has been in more modem 
times, his travels were certauily of an exhaustive character. The stoiy of this 
wild country is of deep and painful interest, marked by tlie stem, warlike, and 
fiercely superstitious features of the Greek character, and illostratud by the 
deadliest feudal auimo^itics. On the occasion of Lord Carnarvon's visit to the 
Bey ut Muiuu he saw the mother of Fetro Bey, a famous woman, his doaonp- 
tioii of whom seems to carry tlie reader back to the heroines of mediiBval story 
in the mighty and mysterious Shine land. A beautiful dewsriptiou of Arcadia, 
and a charming accouut of the voyage which finally deposited Lord Carnarvon 
in the Pira«us, conclude this deeply iutorosting volume, whoso jmblication does 
credit to the good taste and judgment of the author's son and editor. 

f. O.H. 



VI.— POETfiY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 

BhaJcespeare and tlif EmhUm WritfTi : an Expoaiiiun of their Similaritifi of 
Thought and L'xprtttiun. Preceded by a \ low of Emblem-Literature down 
to A.I). 1010. By HEyEY CiiuiEN, M.A. With niunei-ous Illustrativo 
Devices from Uie Original Anthors. Loudon : Triibnor & Oo. 

TuE present ci-ntury has given birth to no great dramatist ; but it has done 
perhaps the next best thing — it has produced a countless number of books upon 
the writings of tho greatest dramatist the world has over seen. The present 
volume is no unwelcome addition to tho throng. It is the work of a rijje scholar 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare. Its object is to exhibit " the 
parallelisms and correspondences " to be found in tho plays of the latter and the 
emblem-writers who preceded him. Hitherto thi±i field of research has all bat 
entirely escaped the notice of Shakeapeanan scholars. To a small, almost to 
an insignificant extent indeed, ground may be said to havo boen incidentally 
r broken m the same direction by tlie learned Francis Douce, Charles Knight, and 
' Noel Uumphreys in England, and by Langlois and Dr. Alfred Woltmann on the 
Continent. This, however, does not seem to havo been known to Mr. Groon 
till after he had neai-ly completed his labours ; so that, whatever other merit 
attaches to his investigations, they are entitled at least to tho credit of being 
independent and original. 

In instituting any comparison between Shakespeare and the so-called omblem- 
writers, it is clear that a good deal depends upon what is meant by an einbl€iii. 
Anciently, as its derivation suggests, the teirm was applied to anything that was 
thrown in or inserted by way of ornament in the centre or loi(>groutid uf any 
work of art, as a pillar, statue, vase, and such like. It corresponded to what 
we now call inarnuotry or mosaic work. That continued to be the moaning of 
the word throughout the classic period, and till some time after tho rovival of 
[letters in tlie lit'teenth century. Chaucer employs it in this sense, ami even 
l£ilton occasionally. For example, the latter in his description of the bower of 
Eden says : — 

" Underfoot tho violet, 
Crocus, and hyncinth, with rich inlay 
Broiderod tlie grounil, more colour'd than with stone 
Of costUeiit cmblan." 

But from being merely ornamental insertion-work, the embUma soon became 
symbolical, or, as we would say now, entblemaiical. Besides the artistic display, 
•ome moral, conceit, or other lesson, was intended to be convoyed. In tus 
way it came to comprehend heraldic devices, crests, and other designs on ooiiu, 
medals, tombstones, and such like. The pieture, in flaot, became a token ; and 
that was needed to convert it int<i onr modern idea of on emblem was a 
or a verse of poetry. This of course was soon supplied, and its approved 
definition of '' a picture and short posie expressing some conceit " was complete. 
A very good instance of what is commonly meant by on emblem is given on 
page 14 j of the present volume. This is a picture of Diligence, standing on a 
chariot drawn by ants, holding in one hand the well-known horn uf plontj-, and 
in the other a eoonrge, with which she is lashing Idleness, who aits crouching 
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at her feet. Undemeatli is the motto, Olioii temper tgentei, with a suitable 
deaoription and moral in vene. Mr. Green adm.its that it ia to such a ropre- 
■antatton aa this that the word emblem is now strictly applied. In the course of 
bis -work, however, he gives it a much wider significance. Frequently he falls 
back upon the older meaning of the term, and makes it comprehend all manner 
of pictures, sagns, devices, and fables, " where more is meant than moots the 
eye." This may be quite proper, and perhaps necessary to the fultilmfnt of 
bis design ; but we cannot help thinking that it has the effect of making bis 
" references" sometimeH very vague and almost illusory. 

Oar author's sketch of the emblem-book literature which had appeared before 
the time of Shakespeare evinces much learned research, and we heartily com- 
mend its perusal to all bibliographers and lovers of " cnriooa and half-forgotten 
lore." Our only objection to it is that it is too full, and proves too much, for 
the purposes of BIr. Oreon's argument. Shakespeare mat/ have been a very 
accomphshed scholar in most of the Continental languages, to say nothing of 
his knowledge of the writers of "old Greece and Borne; yet, looking at the 
circumstances of bis life, we are incJined to think that he would confine his atten- 
tion to those of the emblem writers that had appeared in an English drew. Of 
these Mr. GrM-n gives a list of about a dozen, whose works, whether us translations 
or original productions, had become pretty well known before the great dramatisit 
commenced his career. Unt our author does not limit bim to au acquaintance 
with the emblem-lx>oks properly so called. In this species of literature he 
includes the earlj- Block Books, illumin.ated manuscripts and missals, and even 
works of embroidery, cabinets, and other exhibitions of decorative art which 
were then beginning to be seen in the houses of the nobility. Whether 
Shakespeare had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with these things is 
another matter; but one thing is certain, that just about the period in question 
a taste for emblems in one shape or another had become very wide-spread both 
in this counb'y and abroad. Looking at this fact, and considering Shakespeare's 
undoubted attainments and his position with respect to the men of wealth and 
learning of the time, Mr. Green argues that it would be very wonderful if he 
knew nothing of this literatui-e ; " and more wondrous far if, knowing, ho did 
not inweave some of the threads into the very texture of his tboughti." This 
quotation pretty accurately defines the author's notion of the relationship 
existing between the dramatist and the emblem- writers. He never asserts that 
the former was a copyist ; but only that be had allowed himself — unconsciously 
it may be — to adopt certain peculiar turns of thought, and even expression, to 
be found only in the latter. Having thus laid the foundations of his case, Mr. 
Green proceeds to prove it. The "references " upon which he mainly relies are 
the mottoes and devices of the BLx Knights in the second scene of the second 
act of J'tricht. As tliese knights come marching in, their squires present thvir 
respective shields to the princess. Of the first, the device is — 

" A black Ethiopo rcucLing at Uio sun : 
The word, Lttr tun vita tuihi." 

With respect to this, our author confesses that he has not discovered either the 
" device or the " word " exactly in the form given in the play in any of the 
books of emblems that he bos consulted. He thinks, however, that a near 
approach to it may bo found in one of Beoaner's "Emblems," printed at 
Praukfort in 1581, where a man is represented aa «tretching out his hand to 
the sun, and underneath is the motto, <Sti^ animi virtus. Ho also shows that an 
almost identical motto belongs to the old family of the Blounts in Worcester- 
shire, with whose name and history Shakespeare seems to have been acquainted 
from certain paasagea in bis Jfenry I V. and Uichiml 111. The motto of the 
second knight, which is Pin por duhitra fjiie pur J'turrza ("more by gentleness 
than by force"), Mr. Green can find only in a Erench form (Pliu par doukcur 
que par furce), in a rare old book of Emblems, where it introduces the well- 
known fable of the Sun and the Wind contending with travellers. Ho is there- 
fore of opinion that as " emblems" were translated into Spanish, Shakespeare 
copied tlie motto from some Spanish book, and gave it a similar application. 
With the "devices" and "mottoes" of the third, fourth, and fifth knights, 
Mr. Green is more successful. He conclusively shows that in these throe cases I 
both the device and the motto answer exactly to certain imprints to be found in 
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one or two emblem-books of that period. As set forth by him, the similarity 
ia far more than a coincidence. To the device of the sixth knight, which is — 

" A withered branch, thtit's only green at top. 
The motto, In hoc t]>e ri're," 

Mr. Oreen can find "nothing identical" in the emblem-writers; and ho is 
" disposed to regai'd it as invented by Shakespoai-e himself to complete a scene, 
the greater part of which had been accommodated from other writers." It may 
seem to our readers that there was nothing imcoinmon or peculiar in Shake- 
speare's knights having devices upon their shields. Did the correspondence 
extend only that far, we might be of that opinion also. The peculiarity, which 
shows the dramatist's indebtedness to the emblem-writers, lies rather in the 
kind of devices, and espociully ia the mottoes, which he causes the knights to 
adopt. We daresay there have been " processions " and "triumph scenes" 
from almost the beginning of the world ; but if the reader cores to look into 
the description of the best known of these, we think he will find that in few or 
no cases did'those who took part in them have a " moUu" along with their 
device. In Euripides' account of the attack of the seven armies upon the gates 
of Thebes the chiefs have all a "strange device" upon their arms, but uo 
corresponding " word." So in Virgil's catalogue of the tribon, with their 
leaders, that took pai-t ■with Tumus against the Trojans ; and so even in our 
own Chaucer's famous description of the " jouats " in " The Knight's Tale," and 
in his " Flower and the Jjeaf." 

In order the better to illustrate Mr. Green's argument, let us give one or two 
other general examples. The reader is well acquainted with the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius in JuUut Ctrmr, wherein occurs the passage, "I 
had rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a Roman." Uur author 
shows that this is an exact copy in words of an emblem in Alciat and Whitney, 
where there is the dog and the moon with the motto, In<ini» impetii). So 
FlucUan's description of the goddess "Fortune" in JTenry V. (act. lii., sc. 6) 
as being blind, and painted with a wheel and her foot on a roUing stone, corre- 
sponds in most particulars with Alciat's and Whitney's " image of Fortiino," 
given in this volume. Again, the famous comparison of the world to a stage, 
with the division of the " acts" into " seven ages," is distinctly troceable to 
two imprints — the one of which represents the actors at their various parts, and 
underneath a descriptive verse, the first line of which is — 

"Vita hominis tanqoam circus, Tel grande thoatmm est ; " 

while the other, which is a block print, contains the division of man's life into 
seven periods, with a representation of the conduct characteristic of each. In 
like manner wo think that Mr. Oreen properly disoovera a correspondence, both 
in thought and expression, between Shakespeare's maxim that 



" Men's eril manners live in brass : 
Virtues we write iu water," 
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to an " impress" of Whitney and other emblematists, representing a sculptor 
" cutting a memorial of his wrongs into a block of uiwble," surmouuteu by 
the scroll, Scribit in marmore latstu. It is not imjirobablo also, as ^ur author 
shows, that some of the passages in the casket scene in the Merchant of Venice, 
and the references in various plays to the " winged horse " and other monsters, 
as well as to the habits of the phosnix, the pelican, the ant, and other animals, 
were penned after just a glance, it may be, at the contents of some of the better- 
known emblem-books which appeared about the poet's time. But our space 
precludes us from following Mr. Oreen through all the divisions and classifi- 
cations of his subject. Every page evinces a moat intimate acquaintance with 
the works of Shakespeare and the cont<<uiporaneou.s literature both of this country 
and the Continent. Such scholarly requisites as wore necessary to do justice 
to such a subject are abundantly possessed by the writer of the present volume. 
We have not, it is true, in all cases been able to follow his reasoning, or to see 
in some of the passages that he quotes the " parallelism " that he would fain 
make out. As, uowever, such things are very much a matter of individual taste 
and opinion, and as nothing can exceed Mr. Oroen's zeal and devotion in the 
" master poet's" cause, perhaps the fault is not his, but oui-s ; for — 
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" Lovers hji\'e snch gL'othinir hmin.s 
Such dhapin|7 fiuitosiea thut apprehend. 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. " 

The volume is elepantly got up, and no paina have been spared to make it a 
worthy " offering at his shrine whcse genius consfcrated the English tongue." 
It abounds in ■woodcuts. j>hotolith plates, and other illustrative devices; and ia 
altogether a credit to the publishing honae from -which it emanates. E. B. 

Come to the Wooih, (iml other Poema. By the Rev. G. J. CoKNisn, M.A., late 
Vicar of Kenwyn-witli-Koa, and I'robendary of Exe^r, i'rome: John. 
Hodges. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

EvEKYBODT remembers the little poem to the Bedbreost, commencing — 
•' Unheard in sommer's flaming ray," 

and quoted by Keble in the " Christian Year." The late Rev. G. J. Comisli 
was the author of that poem, and the present thin volume ia a collection of 
small pieces in verso fnjm tho same ■writer. They are gathered together and 
edited by his son (of Landkoy parsonage), chiefly in conseciuence of the warm 
recommendations of Sir J. T. Coleridge and tho present Bishop of Saliabury, 
This modest little book scarcely appeals to criticism ; but we cannot second the 
opinion of Dr. Mabcrly that the earlier pieces should be reprinted along -with 
tne rest. They would have been much hotter omitted, for they serve no pur- 
pose in the collection, and ore more exercises. But a welcome always awaits 
tender devotional and domestic poems such as in his best moods the author 
produces. He appears to have been a gentleman of free and varied culture — 
ikmiliar, for example, with Bums and Shakespeare ; of strong fumily afl'octious, 
rather apt to take desponding views of things, and especially fond of his 
children. Ue appears to'have been much beloved ; and no one who reads these 
poems will wonder at it. Their boyish simplicity or transpai'ency is not their 
least charm. But it must be understood that we do not send to this slender 
Tolamo readers in search of poetic excitement. B. W. 

Puck: Hit Ficiuilwlet, Adveiiiura, ObMrvaiions, Condastoti), Friendthipt, and 
Philoinvhiea. Related by Himself, and Edited by OriDA, Author of 
" Stratnmore," &c. Ac. Three Volumes. London : Chapman and UaU. 

We begin to be afraid that " Ouida" will, after all, disappoint the expec- 
tations which, though with many misgivings, wo had ventured to form for her. 
Our mistake, if it was one, was natural as well as charitable, and we do not 
feel odiamed of it. It was difficult to believe that a reallv clover woman would 
always be content to write such very great nonsense. We hoped that the gcKjd 
which we fancied wo detected in her would grow and prevail, and in the end 
shake itself free from the faults and weaknesses which beset and ovorshudowed 
it. But our conOdenco must needs die out from the lack of even a grain of 
improvement on which it might support itself. In no single particular docs 
" Puck " show an advance upon any of " Ouida's " former woi-ks ; it is indeed 
decidedly inferior, at any rate, to " Trieotin." There ia nothing in it to bo 
compared to tho night scene on the Loire. There is nil the old tediousness, 
the old repetitions, the old serving up of tho tritest commonplaces as new and 
profound reflections, the old general views of life which would be almost offen- 
sive if they were not simply absurd. This may sound harsh criticism : tho 
truth is, " Ouida " has rather ovorsti-ained our patience. If she fan mend her 
ways, it is high time she should do so, for it seems to us she is running a great 
risk of becoming a nuisance. No possible good to art or morals can result 
from a book like this, which is neither healthy nor beautiful. If we are forced 
to keep company with tordtet, we have at least the right to demand that they 
shall be well conceived and executed ; but " Ouida " appears to think that if 
only she labels her characters as thoroughly wicked and depraved, they must 
interest in spite of the clunisie.st workmanship. 

Yet it would be unfair to refuiJe to acknowledge in "Puck " the presence of 
that characteristic which has always seemed to us to constitute "Ouida's" 
special merit — we mean the recognition of the terrible might of passion — the 
fierce, blind passion that enslaves and maddens. Her appreciation of this 
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element in bTunan natnre^an element of whose existence the great majority of 
at any rate modem English novelists seem hardly conscious^is curious, standing 
out BB it does in such broad contrast to the general nbsence of psychologiod 
knoTvledge which hor books display. Of eourso, lacking this knowlodgo, she 
cannot wnrk the vein aright. Passsion in her hands seems exa^erated ror the 
■want of other elements to contrast with, and counterbalance, it. Still the insight 
is real, and the more striking from its rarity. 

The book is supposed to bo the memoirs of a dog " Puck." In adopting this 
form, " Ouida " has, we think, made a groat blunder. The idea in itself is not 
a bad one, and in competent hands might be worked out very effectively, though 
the task would be anything but easy. The memoirs of a dog should bo dis- 
tinctively dog-like in tone; all things should be looked at from the canine 
point of view ; doga should bo the centre of the system, and men and women 
no more than satellites. But " Puck " is in thought and feeling altogether 
human ; he is no more truly a dog than one of the transformed horoes of the 
" Arabian Nights." " Ouida" gains nothing by the violent device she has had 
recourse to, which might not have been attained by using the ordinary narra- 
tive form; and therefore it must stand condemned as outraging reality for 
nothing. 

As tu the human dramatis penonce, there ia no noed to say much. Wo all of 
us bj this time know pretty well what we have to expect in anj^ novol from 
" Ouida's " pen. There is tho usual brace of heroines, of the Faustino and Una 
types rospectivoly ; the usual hero, handsome, high-bred, and cynical, who 
wastes his substance in riotous living, though it gives him no pleasure — is true 
to his word, gouprous and loyal to his friends as an Arab, but a;i unscrupulous 
rotti and a reckless gamester. And there is tho usual group of subordinate 
male characters, with romantic names, clustered round the chiof, his faithful 
friends ond devoted admirers, formed after his image, but shining with a some- 
what paler brilliancy. We are more than a little tired of all this. Could not 
" Ouida " for once in a way give us, as a change, some one with an unsteady 
seat on horseback, who had not scented cigarettes — whatever they may be — 
for ever between his lips, whose mauner sometimes showed human emotion, 
and who occasionally even kept the Commandments ? It really would be a 
relief. But " Ouida's" ideas iis to the heroic are now and then very startling. 
Thus we are told of a certain St. John Milton, a cavalry ofBcor : — 

" Hii hna seen mnro service, and killed more men with his own hiiud, tlian any man of 
his years in the army. Hear him tell how he set the hknUs of all the Aaiiitica he had 
ever killed in a row on tho top of the (l;it roof of hifl hoiiw, one illmninutin^ nif^ht, in 
t'akuttu; with the ekiiUa all filled 1171 with cl»y, and a candle (ttni-k into each, and 
lighting up the SeHhIess jaws, and ahinin^ through the orbless eyce ! It will inuke your 
very hlood run cold. But ho rover does talk of himself hardly — your great soldiers are 
always very mndest over their own bits of dcrring-do." 

Certainly a very pleasing episode in the career of St. John Milton. One 
wonders what the Indian authorities, civil and military, had to say on the 
subject. Of course tho passage is a monstrous libel on the Uritish ariuy ; but 
is it not curious that a writer, to all appearances a civilized Chri.stirui of the 
ninetoonth century, should fancy there was something fine and dashing in such 
a display of savage ferocity ? 

In a prefatory note our consideration ia craved for the many printer's errors 
which distigure the book, so we will be silent on this head. Only wo cannot 
help asking, are we to regard " an Arria Pains " (vol. i., p. 243) as one of these? 
Wo would if wo could, but wo own it tries our faith. G. 8. 

The HarrUts : being an Extract /rem the CommonpUxee Book 0/ AlexanJer Smith 
the Elder, Three Volumes. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
This is really a good novol. It has sufficient incident, verging closely enough 
on the sensational, to make it piquant and interesting, while it is far from 
being deficient in charactor-stiKly. The one adverse criticism wo arc iucliued 
to make is, that the writer, through his desire to keep up the appearance of a 
genuine record, rather forces the points here and there, and overdoes tho intro- 
duction of real historical characters. He would have been still more successful, 
in our opinion, had ho given his invention free swing, and been quite indo- 
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pendent of some of the artificiul attempts at illusion to whioh he haa had 
roconrse. But the work is well put together ; and the lesson — that no sin can 
possibly pass away, but, in its results, is OTer sowing the seeds of new entangle- 
ments and temptations — is exceedingly well brought out, the story rising into 
something of tragic force when Oeorgo Harris, having got the cold shoulder 
from tho Duke of Preston, with vague hints as to verj' delicate points respecting 
his origin, rashes down to Baddlesmere, and suddenly confronts Lord and Lady 
Belmoro with the question, "Am I legitimated" And not less is this tho 
case when Charles Harris implores his father to give consent to his union with 
Madaline. Lady Belmore, who deserts her first husband for Lord Belmore, 
and, at the quiet country-seat, passes through various stages of religious 
enthusiasm, deserting the quiet " moral essays' of the vicar for the stronger 

r" "itual doses of Kir. Growler, the dissenter, is admirably portrayed ; no less 
n Mr. Thompson, the librarian, who, in his mad and hopeless passion, lapses 
into complete madness at lost, and rushes into tho little " Bethel," with loud 
objurgations, only to be quieted by the familiar tones of Lady Bulmoro's voice. 
Monsieur de Covr6 seems a little forced — too much of a dtui ex machina, in fact ; 
but it must be admitted that he serves his purpose well, and is the source of a 
verj' striking pathos, which gives relief to the otherwise rather hard and 
artidcial tone of tho whole. The book has a genuine stir of life throughout, 
besides giving a very good idea of the state and style of first-rate society fully 
half a Century ago. H. A. P. 

Ita'i Story. By Gracb Ramsey, Author of "A Woman's Trials," &c., 4o. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 

TlTB author of " Iza'a Story " has selected a thome which has absolute novelty 
in the ranks of fiction to recommend it, and she handles it with much power and 
skill, and with an intimate knowledge which impresses itself at once upon tho 
reader. Tho intimate homo-life of the Poles, the relotions between the higher 
and lower ranks of society, tho characteristic peculiarities of their "ways, are 
ail unknown to us. The political miseries, the national disasters and sulTerings 
of the I'olos, have occupied our attention, and obtained our sympathy, but of 
the people, in tho same sense as we understand other foreigners set in the 
framework of fiction, we really do not know anything. Miss Bamsey's novel 
therefore instructs while it interests, and presents many a strangely fasci- 
nating picture of a people richly endowed with noble and romantic quali- 
ties, and with that essential grandeur of soul and of manners, which was tlie 
ideal of the old chivalry, an ideal which it singularly failed to fulfil. " Lsa's 
Story" is a powerful and most melancholy love-talo, in which the chief actors 
are nigh-bom and patriotic I'oles, pursued by the vengeance of the Bussion 
Government, and ultimately falling under its stem, irresistible power. Prince 
Easimir, a great Lithuanian noble, and his castle of Bamslaw, m Podolia ; his 
daughter, the Princess Lia, and her friends and servants ; the neighbouring 
grandees ; the peasants, so intensely feudal in their loyalty and anection, so 
ardently religious, so utterly unlike the peasantry we are all familiar with, are 
deeply interesting. In telling tho sad, touching, heroic, dramatic story of 
their lives, Miss Eamsey illustrates it by fresh and vivacious pictures of 
national customs, festivals, and sentiments totally foreign to our notions. 

The author introduces her readers to some truly high, noble, and lovable types 
of Polish character, and draws a most striking and moving picture of the terrible 
suffering which the rule of tho stranger inflicts upon tho ancient land and race. 
She is a warm, but not an undiscnminating partisan of Polish independence, 
and she deserves groot credit for the skiU and ingenuity with which she has 
illustrated a painful period of modem history by the aid of fiction, and con- 
trived to combine a powerful description of tho harassed and oppressed 
conditions of social life during tho insurrection, with a sublime tule of love, 
ooorage, devotion, and purity. Nor is her work wanting in that quality which 
renders characteristic illustration most striking and most true — me quality of 
hamouT. William Garleton's Irish peasants are not more racy of the soil than 
Miss Bamsey's Matko, Marietto, Zurbah, and Emiko ; and for a parallel to 
the scene in which Matko prepares for death, by having herself arrayed in new 
olothes, a gown of " becoming " colours (on the plea that one can only die once, 
and may as well look as nicely as possible), and a pair of very tight shoes, we 
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sliould have to resort to Sir Walter Scott's sketohea of the pirimly humorouji 
peasantry of Scotland. In all Vdspecta *' Iza'a Story " is a highly interesting, 
and in many respects a very remarkable novel. F. C, IL 

A Sehriion from the Writi'injs of Vitcount Strangford on Politieal, Oeograpltical, 
and Social Subjtcta. Edited by the ViscotJNTKSs Stbawqfobd, Two 
Yolumea. London: Bontley. 

OcB enjoyment of those papers is of necessity tempered with Badness at the 
tliought that the Hingularly clear, bright, und vigorous intelligence from which 
thoy llowed is gone from among us — snatched away in the very prime and 
maturity of its powers. The very imperfections of the book, its redundancies 
and repetitions, are touching when we call to mind the source from which they 
spring. Our fullest sympathies are with Lady Strangford in the principle 
which has guided her in discharging the task of editor, and which she thus 
explains in a few pathetic words of preface : — 

" I am well a'Karo that I hero present to the public little more than a collection of 
raw material, instead of a flai.shea fabric ; but I do so bclioviiig this better than to let 
much that will be useful and interostin;; to others be lost or forgotten in the compara- 
tively ephemeral form in which nearly all these writings have originally appeaWd. 
I could not brinff myself to do even what I thought he might have wished done, lest 
my ignorant hixni, through mistaken zeal, should injure liis work. I havu but arranged 
these papers, as best I could, according to their various subjects ; and I now venture to 
hope and believe that their readers will look with luoicut eyos upon the work of onu 
who has only attempted to do what she believed to bo hoi duty under the pressure of 
on overwhelming sorrow." 

The subjects treated of in these writings are what is called " The Eastern 
Question," that is, the condition and prospects of Turkey, Greece, and the 
extreme south-oast of Europe generally ; the recent insurrection in Crete ; and 
the politics and geography of Central Asia, and the advances of Bus.iia in that 
quarter. There are, Dosidos, a few miscellaneous articles on people and topics of 
uio day. Nearly all seem to have originally appeared from time to time ia 
the columns of the Pall Mall Gazelle. In one of nis letters to the editor of that 
periodical here published. Lord Strangford speaks of himself as "a very quiet 
and inoffensive man, whose only wish in life is to be allowed to sit in a comer 
out of other people's woy, and read books." When very clever and brilliant 
people like him thus characterize thomfielves, we are apt to credit them with not 
a little affectation and mock-modesty, and to believe that they ore by no moans 
80 unobtrusive and unaspiring in tlioir aims as they would have us suppose ; 
but in his cose wo really think that he told the truth, and the whole b'uth, 
about himself as far as he know. These papers, whoso value to the politician 
and the geographer seems to us simply inestimable — which are, in fact, a perfect 
education in the matters with which they deal — were, to all appearances, thrown 
otf with no thought of winning fame or position for himself by them, but merely 
to relieve his feelings which burned witiiin him at what he knew to be the in- 
effable nonsense which able men would write and utter on Turkey and the East 
from a sheer want of the most rudimentary knowledge on the subject. A large 
part of the book consists of mere occasional notes, correcting and exposing 
telegrams that had come to hand announcing fabulous victories gained by im- 
possible combatants at non-existent places. As far as outsiders can form a 
judgment, we should say that if bis soul had not been vexed with prevalent 
misconceptions, mis-statements, blundering, and folly, four-fifths of the book 
would never have been written at all. His desire to communicate knowledge, 
and so gain converts to his ways of thinking, doos not seem to have borne any 
proportion to his eagerness in acquiring it. And then, too, the natural bent 
of his mind was fiir more toward science — ethnology, philology, and geography 
— than towards politics. It was only accident that converted him into a writer 
of leading articles. But whether ho had any natural proclivities in that 
direction or not, there is no doubt that when he attempted the task. Lord 
Strangford could write leading articles most etfeotively. It ia seldom, indeed, 
that very learned men show this mastery over stylo, aad are able to unite ful- 
ness of matter with consummate ease of manner. In their writings we get for 
the most part tho impression that their knowledge has had, as it were, to be 
got at, and unpacked for the occasion ; and, as is but natural^under the'oiroum- 
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stances, it is giTen to us -with a stit&ioss and sell-consciousness of phra-te some- 
vhat akin to tho bearing of a man who has got on a Court dress for thc> first 
timo. They are very valuable and instruoti've, but apt to be just a little tedious. 
But Lord Strangford was one who 

" Wore his wtight 
Of learning lightly ua u llowtT." 

His enormous erudition never seoma to get in his way ; it is all hold in his mind 
completely in soluliun. He does not keep it, and bring it out of sot pnrpusu 
according to circumiitances ; it has become part of his mental nature, and gives 
colour and tone to all his views and criticisms. There is no moro ctfort in his 
writing than in that of Mr. Oeorgo Augustus Sala ; the full man and tho empty 
alike unite out of the abundance of the heart. 

We are not going in this place to enter on the great " Eastern Qu<'.-itioM." 
For oursolvoB, we ore conscious of having received far moro insight into this 
perplexed uud complicated matter from tho papera contained in the hrst of these 
volumes, read ua a whole, than we ever thought it possible to gain ; but wo 
could not selou't any one or two passages which might bo ({uoted ;w summing 
up and cxprtssing the author's drift. The general principle which he lays down 
is, that Turkish rule should be preserved, " not for tho sake of Turkish rule, 
but for tho sake of sheltering tho immature growth of future free. nations against 
tho destroying blight of despotisms far more dangerous, if not worse, than 
Turkey" (vol. i., p. 50). Lord Sti-angford'a tone as to Turkey and the Turks 
is certainly for more favourable and kindly than that to which we are accus- 
tomed nowadays. Two recent travellers — Mr. E. A. Arnold a year or so ago, 
and Sir Charles Trovelyan in his easay just published in " Recess Studies" — 
have recorded their conviction that "the sick man's" state is hopeless, and that 
the only progress for him is from bad to worse. liord Strangford, on tho other 
hand, protests against tho readiness and predisposition that exist "to believe 
that every form of sin and wickedness which comes to light in Turkey is tho 
result of o distinctive Turkisli nature of evil." But it must not be forgotten, 
in reading his comuionts on Turkey, that he hod inevitably the associations and 
tone of mind of tho diplomatist. Tho diplomatist, to use his own words — 

" In th(! oniinim' exercise of hin profession sues nothing but Turkuy as a victim ; 
Turkey bullied, encroached upon, iinj hrowbtutcn ; Turkey with abort measure and 
false weights dealt out to her in tho lirst moral princijiles of Chri-itiniiity hy those whoso 
lips are always wet with tho watehwoixia of Christianity. Interest apart, his foolinga 
thus oomo nntorally to bo enlisted in fcivonr of Turkey." (Vol. i. p. 39.) 

A review of Mr. T.'Vmbiiry's travels leads to tho subject of Central Asia, it« 
geography, people, and hinguages. Those who desire to get light — real lumen 
siccum, and not hazy general notions — on these topics, may study this portion 
of the work with proUt ; and will Und their labours sreutly assisted by the 
adtnirablo sketch map of Central Asia, diuwn and compiled by Lady Strangford, 
which is prefi.xed to the second volume. Wo wish we had space to extract the 
brief criticism of Walt Whitman, of whom Lord Strangford asserts that " he 
has somehow managed to acquire or imbue himself with not only the spirit, 
but with tho veriest mannerism, the most absolute trick and accent of Persian 
poetry." 

" We should like of all things to have oaoght him op early, sent him to study at 
Shiraz, and paid for his keep there, and in tho fiUnoss of time net him to work u|>on 
a bona Jiile metrieid and rhymed translation or reproduction of tho glorious roUui^; 
hendouasyllahies of Jclilluddin RiimL Walt Whitman has a ver)' good ear; tlie 
* Mosnavi ' has to be tmnslatod sooner or later, and tho sympathetic Auieriean would 
have beon rewMied from his sty of epieurcan autoUtry by devotion to the great mustur- 
work of mystic transccndontoliBm in tho East." (Vol. ii. p. 300.) 

In an introductory note to these volumes a hope is expressed of republishing 
at a later period " Lord Strangford's notes and private letters on pmlologiciu 
and other subjects, some reviews of books, and perhaps a brief memoir." We 
most sincerely trust that this intention will be carried out, aud with no more 
delay than is necessary. We have lost Lord Strangford, the last and most 
highly-gifted member of u f^fted family ; any traces of himself and his work 
that he may have left behind liim we coimot ofl'ord to forego. 

G. 8. 
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Speeches and Detpatchet hy Earl Ruitell. Two Vols. London : Longmans. 

The least important part of these two Yolumes are the speeches and de- 
spatches themselves. As a general rule, we take it that few speeches aro worth 
reprinting a long time after their delivery, unless they are characterized by true 
oratory or sound philosophy. Earl Bussoll adndts he is " no orator," and we 
do not believe that he would claim to rank as a philosopher. The speeches 
have served their jiurpose ; and that is more perhaps than con be said for most 
of tliose delivered in the some place. Even systems of philosophy, wo are told 
on high authority, — 

" Have their day and ccaso to bo ;" 

and we are afraid that the same verdict must be pronounced upon the majority 
of parliamentary debates. They are sufficiently embalmed in Hansard. IIow- 
erer, we dare say the object of the present publication was merely to show in 
an authorized form what Lord SusseU's views were on most of uo questions 
which have from time to time agitated the public mind for the last half contury, 
and also perhaps to serve as a sort of peg whereon to hang a most interesting 
introduction. This introduction extends over nearly two hundred pages, and is 
really the portion of the work to which most readers will care to turn. Ja this, 
his lordship, like another Othello, "runs it through from his boyish days," to the 
time when he became Prime Minister of England. Nor is thore any vanity in 
the recital : it is simply a concise statement of the course of English pobtica 
from the close of last century to about the year 1841. There are two things, 
however, which lend a more than ordinary charm and value to this statement. 
Pirst, that the narrator himself played a distinguished part in the scenes which 
he describes ; and second, that at the present moment there is not another 
English statesman living better c^ualiiied than Earl Russell to write such a 
survey. He entered Parliament in 1813, when he had barely attained his 
majority, and wo are happy to think that he is a member of the legislature stilL 
Long may his notcablo figure bo seen on the benches of the Upper House. All 
things considered, it is high, if not the highest, praise to be able to say of the 
narrative that it is characterized by great impartiality. The errors of Whigs and 
Tories alike are pointed out ; and if there is one member of either party on whom 
he seems to bo more lavish than another with his commendations it is perhaps the 
late Earl of Derby. In reading this retrospect, one of the first things that strikes 
ns is the fatal short-sightedness of our legislators. It is sad to think how much 
mischief has been wrought through this mighty defect in our statesmen for the 
last fifty years and more. It almost seems as if the faculty of " looking before 
and after ' ' had been expressly denied them. For example, as Lord Bussell well 
points out, had our Tory rulers of IHlo been only a little moro circumspect, 
not to say far-seeing, in their views, the partition of Europe which was then 
effected by the victorious allies, and the horrid wars and msurrections which 
have followed in its train, might in all probability have been avoided. We might 
enumerate other instances of the same feeble and grasping kind of policy on the 
part of our Gbvemmeat both in homo and foreign transactions ; but the subject 
IS rather depressing, and we may be reminded of the maxim (which, however, 
ought not to cover the faults of those who moke any pretensions to statesman- 
ship) that it is easy to be wise after the event. The part of his chapter in 
which his lordship is pardonably fullest is where he narrates the course of 
events which led to the passing of the Beform BiU in 1832. From the year 
1819 it appears that he had made the question of Parliamentary Beform par- 
ticularly his own. In his opinion — which experience has justified — it was then 
the only measure fairly to test the popularity of the Whig principles, and also, 
if successful, to oust the Tories " from their long and corrupt possession of the 
Government." Year after year, in the face ot much secret opposition from 
professing friends and the open hostility of determined foes, Lord Bussell and 
a few more choice spirits, amongst whom were the late Lords Brougham and 
Derby, kept working away at the subject with unflagging energy till the final 
triumph in 1832. The state of parliamentary representation in England up to 
this ute may be better imagined than desciilied m>m the tollo^S '• — 
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eTory page of her book boars witness, she ia endowed with high coiirago, 
unselfish patience, and that moat excellent gift of unllagpng cheorftilnoss, thuu 
which nothing, it seems to us, can bo more precious in the colonist's home, far 
removed from external influences, and lacking the element of amusement, in 
the French sense of dittmctiim. A true helpmate for a man leading a busy and 
oamest life is this ladj', whoso distant home had tho cmheC of perfect refini'ment 
upon it, and who shared and took delight in all tho anxieties and labours of 
her husband's life. They were prosperous settlers, and singulorly fortunate in 
their " station," their " runs, their few neighbours, and their general 
experiences. The description of the climate and scenery is tantalizingly delight- 
ful, and the account of prosperous towns, where every one is well-fed and wtll- 
clothed, where disease is almost unknown, and human beings have fair play 
for the physical and mental faculties with which their Creator hos omloweil 
them, has an attraction which is half sad for us, uiider onr murky skies, and 
M'ith the tide of pauperism and crime rising round us. 

■' It is a true Xew Zealand day," write* Laily Barkix ; " still und bright, a delicious 
invigomting freshness in tho air, without tho least chill ; tho sky of a more than lUilian 
blut', tlie ranges of inountoimi in tho distance covered with snow, and standing out ulurir - 
against this lovely glowing heaven." 

In July, 1S6G, she says : — 

" Wc ore now in mid-winlor, and a more delicious season cannot woU ho imagined ; Ibe 
early morningii und evenings und the nights arc very cold, but tho hours from 10 a.m. 
to 6 r.a. are exquitiitely liright und (juite warm. Wo ore glad of a iiro at brookfast, hut 
wo lot it out, and never think of relighting it until dork." 

n .The lifo of a " station " is extremely laborious, but wonderfully healthy and 
invigorating, and is described with (juite infections vivacity by Lady baikm- ; 
.she carries us along with her in the numerous farm-yard duties, the cattle- 
tracking, the care of tho vast flocks of sheep, the shearing, ond " the dip,"— u 
cruel, necessary process, — tho long, cheerful expeditious on horseback (111 ouo 
she met with a severe accident, her narrative of which is unconsciously horoio 
in its simplicity and fortitude), the diUiculties of carriage, requiring wise 
calculation and an accurate memory on the part of the caterer for tho family ; 
and, above all, she cwries ua with her in her charming description of her 
fa vottrito pastime, •' burning the runs." Thia performance begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in November. Lady Barker writes of it con anuire : — 

" It is ii.teluss to think of setting out on u burning expedition unless there is a pretty 
strong nur'-wester blon-ing; but it must not bo loo violent, or tho flames will flv over 

the gross, jmit soorehing it instead of making " a clean bum." But when "F 

pronounna th(' wind to bo just right, and proposes that wo ahoiJd go to some place 
whore tho gross is of two, or stUl better, threo years' growth, then I um indeed ha]ii)y. 
I am obliged to bo careful not to have on any intlaminablu pctticouts, us they nre very 
dangerous ; the wind will shift suddenly, perhaps, as I am in the very act of Slotting a 
tussock a-l)laEe, and I have nearly lost my eyo-laahcs more than once. We ench provide 
oursolvos with a grand supply of matches ; and on the way we look out for Uio last 
year's tall blossom of those horrrid prickly bushcfl called " Spaniards," or a bundle of 
llux-sticks ; or, better than all, the top of a dead und dry Fiti palm. As soon us we 

lomo to tho proper spot, imd F has ascertnintMi thnt no ahoep aro in danger of being 

made into roast mutton boforo their time, we begin to light our lino of fire, setting one 
large tnaaook blazing, Ughting our impromptu torches at it, and then starting £rom this 
" head centre," ono to the right and tho other to tho left, dragging the blazing sticks 
aeross the grass. It is a very exciting amusement, I assure you ; and tho effect is 
beautiful, especially as it grows dusk and the fires are racing up Uie hills all around us. 
Every now and then they meet with a puff of wind, which will perhaps strike a great 
wall of file, rushing up-hill as a line, and divide it into two fiery boms, like a crescent ; 
then, as tho breeze changes again, tho tips of flame will gradually approach each other 
till they meet, and go on again in a solid mass of fire. If the weather has been vory 
dry, and tho wind is high, wo attempt to bum a groat flax swamp, perhaps, in some of 
tho flats. This makes a magnificent bonfire, and crackles splendidly, with a long series 

of small crplosions The immediate results of our expeditions aro vast tracks of 

perfectly black and barren country, looking desolate and hideous to a degree hardly to 
be imagined ; but after the first spring showers a beautiful tender green tmt steals over 
the haru hill-sides, and by-and-by they are a mass of delicious young grass, and the 
especial iavourito fecding-ploco of the ewes and lambs." 

One terrible disaster occurred during Lady Barker's "station life;" her 
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simple narration of ■which does her courage and her good sense infinite credit. 
This was the snowstorm of 1867, the like of which has never been known, 
though the Maoris are strong in weather traditions. The story, with all its 
Inmontiible details of suffering and loss, is most interesting and exciting, and 
the search for and the finding of the immense flocks of liuned sheep, numbers 
drowned, and numbers crushed to death, and the rescue of the living, ore 
incidents of " station life " which bring Lady Barker's charmiug volume within 
the attractive category of tales of adventure. F. C. H. 

U Inttruclion du Peuple. Iliitoirt tie T Enteignement Populaire en lielgique. Par 
LfioN Ledon. Bruxolles : C. Muquardt, Editeur. 

M. Leok Leboit has undertaken a complete review of the grcot question of 
popular education. He divides his work into four parts ; the first, which he 
calU J'hiloaophical, contains the arguments— perhaps suporiluous at the epoch 
we have reached — which prove the importance of education. The second is 
HisUirir.al, and records what has been nitherto done for the education of the 
people in Belgium. Thosu two ports are already written, and constitute the 
volume before us. 

A subsequent volume will contain Part the Third, which is to bo Analytical, 
precisely detailing what is accomplished in Belgium under the present code, 
and Part the Fourth, which will be IClhncyrmihical, bringing into comparison 
whatever has been done for the education of the people by tho various States of 
Europe and America. 

It will bo seen that M. L£on Lebon has given himself no trifling task, and 
he is likely to execute it in a pain.staking, conscientious spirit. 

The historical survey, occupying tho largest portion of the present volume, 
carries us back, we think, somewhat further than was necessary; tho first 
chapter, introducing ns to i?elgium before the conquest of the Eomans, and to 
" Druidical Schools ! " But this historical survey grows more interesting a* 
we approach our own times. In the later portions of it we arc reminded that 
tho subject of poptilar instruction was one of those on which Holland and 
Belgium, when united in one kingdom, could not agree, and their difference on 
this matter was one of tho causes that led to their separation. The religiout 
dij/iculii/ was here seen in operation on a largo scale. The contest began by an 
appeal of the Roman Cathobo clergy against the outhorization of any schools in 
Belgium where their religion was not taught. They took advantage of the 
national jealousy that existed between tho two peoples, and were able to give to 
their cause the names of patriotism and liberty, and the people of Belgium refused 
a refill;/ lil)eral measure because it seemed to be imposed upon them by Ilolland. 
As tho dispute progressed it took now aspects, and finally, as is well known, the 
Belgian clergj- had to accept from their own people a code loss fovourable to 
them than the one they had rejected from tho King of the Netherlands. 

This passage of history may perhaps afiord us a useful hint in our own present 
difficulties. The Irish people join with their clergy iu calling for an education 
exclusively Catholic, mainly because tho common Government, the Parliament 
sitting in England, is desirous of cstabUshing a mixed education. Perhaps if we 
allowed the people of Ireland to determine for themselves their own system of 
education, it would not be long before tho Catholic laity might themselves be 
imposing restrictions on the power and predominance of their own clergy. 

L.'C. 8. 

itytieh a pomtru ukly WidiUiuki k ntideftim sektdm v CzeehdcL Fsal Dr. Front 

FalMky. 
('ebrr di* Jhtithungtm imd dtu VtrlMtuias dor Waldevter zt( dm themaligen secten 

iu Diihinnt. Von Dr. Frana Palacky (aus dor bohmischen Museumszeit- 

Bchrift, Heft iv. vom J. 18«« Uborsetzt). I'rag. 186}». Verlag von Fiiedrioh 

Tempsky. 
Tui8 pamphlet, which appeared lost year simultaneously in Bohemian and 
German, deius with one of the most interesting problems in medio'val history — 
the relation botwocu tho Woldenses and tho Hussites and subsequent sects in 
Bohemia. It is written with the greatest care, and has evidently coat tho author 
enormous trouble and research. As yet only one party has been heard on the 
question, and that the aide of the Waldonses, and this ibr two reaaooB — (1) that 
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